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THE  SEEOLESS  APPLE. 


A   Hortlcaltnrl«t'«  Iniprei»iilonB  of  It« 
Quality   and  Proiipectii. 

Aproiios  of  several  specimeus  of  the  j 
leeUless  apple,  wUich  It  says  were  sub-  i 
mitted  to  it  by  the  general  manager  of 
the  Seetlless  Apple  company.  Rural 
I,'ew  Yorker  publishes  a  statement  by 
Dr.  Walter  Van  Fleet,  part  of  which 
Is  as  follows: 

A  single  seed  was  found  in  one  speci- 
men in  an  extra  or  adventitious  core 
near  the  blossom  end  of  the  fruit.  The 
others  were  entirely  free  from  seeds, 
though  the  usual  woody  carpels  or  core 
divisions  were  not  only  present,  but 
strongly  developed.  The  apples  are 
rather  small  in  size,  round  and  smooth 
la  form,  dull  red  In  color,  with  many 
light  dots.  The  calyx  Is  very  larpe 
and  open,  and  the  basin  is  wide  and 
deep,  extending  almost  to  the  core.  The 


of  possibility  that  seedless  varieties  re- 
sembling to  some  extent  our  present 
successful  commercial  apples  may  in 
time  be  secured,  such  result  is  most 
uncertain  and  likely  to  require  in- 
delinite  time. 

The  Klefler  pear  is  as  likely  to  drive 
Bartlett.    Rose,    Clapp   and    the    other 
I  goml  ones  out  of  business  as  this  seed- 
less  apple   Is   to  dl-puse  of   Baldwin, 
Northern  Spy  and  other  standard  sorts. 


Bent    Outdoor   Robpb. 

At  the  meetiu,'  of  the  American  Rose 
80<letv  M.  H.  Walsh  of  Wood's  Holl, 
Mass.*  gave  a  list  of  six  varieties  of 
roses  hardy  In  New  England,  though 
much  depends  on  procuring  good  stock 
and  proper  planting.  With  proper  soil 
and  location  and  gotnl  care  the  follow- 
ing   list    would    be    found    perfectly 

hardy:  „  x».^ 

Hybrid  Perpetuals— Baroness  Roths- 
child, Baron  de  Bonstetten,  Clio.  Uhich 
Brunner,  Trince  Camille  de  Rohan, 
Captain  Hayward. 

Hybrid  Teas— Caroline  Testout,  Ma- 
mau  f.xhct,  Mme.  A.  CLatena.v.  Cap- 
tain Christy.  Kaiserin  Augusta  Vic- 
toria, La  Trance. 

Ramblers  —  Sweetheart,  Debutante, 
Farquhar.  Thlladeliihla  Rambler,  Lady 

Gay-  .     .      * 

W   P.  Craig  named  as  substitutes  for 

the  foreg*)iug  the  following,  which  he 

bas  found  satlsfactm-y:  John   Hopper, 

Mrs.  J(.l.n  Lning.  Mme.  Gabriel  Lm/et. 

GeneralJaciiueminot.  Paul  Ncyron  and 

llrich  Brunner.    Mr.  Craig  would  add 

Dorothy  Perkins  to  the  list  of  climbers. 


CORN   ROOT  WORM. 

ItM   DeMtruotlve    Work    and    Measure* 
to    Prevent    It. 

The  beetle  of  the  corn  root  worm  Is 
)f  nearly  un  form  iiale  but  grass  green 
or  greenish  yel  ow  color.  It  is  about 
Iho  same  Fize  as  the  striped  cu:  umber 
1  eet'e,  measuring  about  a  fifth  of  or  a 
little  more  than  an  in  '.i  In  leu^'ih  and  i^ 
a    llt.le    mo:-e    sL'udcr    and    less    i)ear 

haped.  Th  «  larva  a  talus  a  length  of 
Duly  four-tenths  of  an  Inch. 

Occurrence  of  the  corn  root  worm  is 
known  from  central   New  York  west- 
ward to  Kansas  and  Nebraska,  It  being 
i  most  troublesome  In  lUinoli.  Indiana, 

Iowa.  Kansas.  Nebraska.  Ohio  and  Mis- 

1  Bouri.  .     ,     . 

The  devolping  larvae  live  entirely  be- 
ueath  the  surface,  feeding  on  the  roots. 


BEEDL»8S  A  PPL*. 

flesh  to  white  and  tirm.  (luallty  very 
ordinary,  about  on  a  par  with  Limber 
Twig    and    scarcely    as   good   as    Ben 
Davis      The  claim   made   by   the  pro- 
moters that  the  Spencer  seedless  apple 
contahis  25  per  cent  more  apple  sub- 
stance   than    other    varieties    of    the 
same    size    is    scarcely    borne    out     n, 
the   specimens  exannned.  as  the   sub-  \ 
stance   lost   by    the   large   open   calyx  , 
basin  would   quite  offset  any   gain  In 
the  SI. ues  normally  occupied  by  seeds,  j 
A    pome    or    applelike    fruit    Is,    bo- 
tanlcally.    the    enlarged    and    softened 
flower  stem  overgrowing  the  ovary  or 
true  fruit,  made  up  of  woody  or  l)ony 
carpels  (core  plates)  and  seeds.    In  the 
Spencer  and  other  seedless  app  es  the 
seeils    alone    are    absent,    but    the    ob- 
jectionable  ct.re   is   present   as   usual. 
Unless  the  seedless  variety  should  pos- 
sess In  addition  unusual  good  quality 
or  other  valuable  attributes  it  is  not 
easy  to  see  why  it  should  be  particu- 
larly desirable  except  as  a  curiosity. 

We  are  told  the  Spencer  apple  pro- 
moters exi>ect  to  develop  seedless  vari- 
eties of  commercial  apples,  such  aa 
Wlnesap.  Jonathan.  Belltlower  and  Ca- 
no  This  can  only  be  done  by  the  usual 
breeding  nuthods  of  cro^s  pcUleuization 
and  careful  selection  of  succeedlnc:  gen- 
erations.    While  It  Is  within  the  range 


RAT     RENTS. 

Tliere  are  sections  In  Minnesota  and 
northwestern  Iowa  of  naturally 
marshy  prairie  lands  which  are  the 
home  of  the  muskrat,  which  during 
wet  seasons  multiply  In  enormous 
quantities.  These  rodents  select  the 
swamp**  to  live  In.  constructing  their 
haycoc-k  winter  homes  by  the  thou- 
sand. Tlie  pursuit  of  these  rats  dur- 
ing tlie  winter  season  gives  employ- 
ment to  many  men  and  boys,  the  fur 
being  valuable  and  worth  about  12 
cents  apiece.  The  business  has  be 
come  so  svstemlzed  that  a  rat  marsh 
,  Is  worth  to  the  owner  more  per  acre 
In  rent  than  If  It  were  the  flnest  and 
mo-^t  productive  corn  land,  the  usual 
!  rental  being  $0  per  acre.  Aside  from 
'  man  the  chief  enemy  of  the  muskrat  is 
I  the  mink,  which  In  dry  seasons  slaugh- 
ters  tlKMu  bv  the  thousand.  In  wet 
i  seasons,  however,  the  rat  has  a  chance 
!  for  hU  life  when  pursued  by  the  mink 
'  by  taking  to  the  water.  The  homely 
I  rat  skin  is  so  manipulated  by  expert 
!  furriers  tliat  it  later  reappears  under 
other  nnnios  as  costly  fur  for  the  use 
of  the  fashionable  society  dame. 


WESTERN  CORN  ROOT  WORM. 
fDlabrolica    lon.'lcornls-beotle.    larva    or 
root  Nvorm  and  l«g  of  the  same;  all  en- 
larged.] 


which  they  mine  either  upward  or 
downward,  and  seem  capable  of  travel- 
ing from  one  root  to  another. 

Looses  can  be  prevented  by  simply 
'  following  crop  rotation.  Sine  e  the  In- 
sect as  far  as  observeil,  feeds  In  Its 
larval  condition  only  on  corn,  the  plaut- 
'  lug  of  Infested  land  to  any  olher  crop 
leads  to  the  starvation  of  the  young 
when  they  hatch  In  the  spring.  One 
other  measure  Is  to  be  recommended 
a<  a  general  farm  practice.  It  consists 
m  the  maintenance  of  the  fertility  of 
the  soil  by  the  use  of  manures  and  oth- 
er fertilizers.  Although  this  does  not 
diminish  attack.  It  sometimes  enables 
the  plants  to  withstand  Injury .-F.  U. 
Chittenden.       _____ 

THINNING  VEGETABLES. 


kitchen:    Celery,  lettuce,  carrots,  beets 
and    spinach.      Tlie     home    gardener, 
therefore,  had  better  do  the  thinning 
of  such  crops  by  degrees— not  at  one 
time,  as  is  the  rule  with  the  gardener 
for    market.      Thin    out    as    necessity 
arises,   but  don't  hesitate  to  pull  up 
and  destroy   the  young  plants   before 
the    row    gets    too    crowded    and    the 
plants  become  spindling. 

Thin   Tliem  Twice. 
Seedlings  that  are  allowed  to  remain 
where  sown  need  to  be  thinned  as  care- 
fully as  possible,  the  first  time  when 
they  are  about  two  Inches  high,  in  some 
cases  even  sooner.  The  stockiest  plants 
shoukl    be    allowed    to    remain,    after 
thinning  them    to   about   one-half   the 
distance  the  plants  are  to  stand  from 
one    another.      When    these    plantlets 
have  a  still  sturdier  growth  they  may 
be  finally  thlnneil  to  the  distance  apart 
at  which  they  are  to  remain,  firming 
the  soli   each  time  In  order  that  the 
roots  of  those  that  remain  may  not  be 
left  loose. 

AecordlnK   to   Rule. 

The  figures  show  the  size  the  seed- 
lings should  be  when  handled  and  the 
maximum  distances  apart  they  should 
be  after  thinning: 
Asparagus-3  inches  high.  24  by  38. 
Chard— 3  inches  high.  12  by  18. 
Splnach-1  Inch  high,  6  by  18. 
Beets— 4  Inches  high,  9  by  18. 
Carrot— 3  inches  high.  6  by  18. 
Parsnip— 3  Inches  high,  G  by  18. 
Radish— 2  Inches  high,  3  by  8. 

Turnip— 3  Inches  high.  4  by  18. 

Lettuce— 3  Inches  high,  8  by  12. 

Beans-3  Inches  high,  12  by  24. 

Corn— «  inches  high.  12  by  3C. 

Cucumber-2  Inches  high.  30  by  86. 

Muskmelon-4  Inches  high,  GO  by  60. 

Okra-5  Inches  high.  18  by  24. 

Parsley— 2  Inches  high,  G  by  12. 

Onlon-2  Inches  high.  12  by  20. 

Tomato-3  inches  high,  30  by  48. 


Tile   Drnlnlnc. 

There  Is  an  iunnense  satisfaction  In 
tile  draining  that  old  slough  which  has 
for  vears  breu  such  an  <  -'sore  and  nui- 
sance on  the  farm.  There  Is  the  pleas- 
ure In  the  Improved  looks  of  the  field 
and  still  more  In  noUng  the  growing  of 
the  splendid  crops  whUh  It  Is  sure  to 
nrotluce  when  so  drained.  ^'-"^J'  » 
farm  all  ov.  r  the  country  can  have  $.»00 
added  to  Its  value  by  an  Investment  of 
$100  In  tiling  well  done. 


The     Kind     of     Informntion     That    !■ 
Not    In    the   DooUw. 

It  has  been  said  that  more  good  veg- 
etables have  been  ruinetl  for  want  of 
being  thinned  at  the  proper  time  than 
bv    anv    other    cause.      However   that 
mav  bo.  one  of  the  most  puzzling  things 
for' the  l.e;ilnner  Is  to  find  out  whether 
anv    particular    vegetables    should    be 
thinned  or  transplanted  and  how  far 
apart  the   plants    should   stand   after- 
ward,  says   the   Garden   Magazine  In 
nr«<a'ce  to  the  following: 

Seeds  are  sown  very  thickly  with  the 
idea  of  having  plenty  of  young  plants 
so  as  to  provide  against  accidents  or 
loss   from    insects.     The   thinnings   of  | 
the  following  croDS  can  be  used  In  the  1 


A  Llttl*  Cabh««re  Cnlendar. 

For  club  root  In  cabbage  sow  lime 
broadcast  at  the  rate  of  seventy-five 
bushels  per  acre  before  planting  and 
harrow  In,  or  avoid  using  Infested 
land.  Destroy  wild  mustard  and  char- 
lock,  as  these  weeds  will  harbor  the 

disease.  .     ^_ 

For    aphis   spray   with   soapsuds   or 

kerosene  emulsion. 

For  maggot  cut  circular  pieces  of 
tarred  paper  about  three  Inches  In 
diameter,  cut  a  silt  In  each  from  cen- 
ter to  circumference  and  place  one  of 
these  pieces  about  the  stem  of  each 
plant  at  time  of  transplanting,  or 
spray  with  carbolic  add  emulsion. 

For  cabbage  worm  spray  with  parli 
green  and  rosin  mixtures  when  the 
plants  are  rmall,  later  with  pyreth- 
rum  or  hot  water.  When  the  caterpil- 
lars flfst  appear  hand  picking  may  be 
resorted  to. 


For  the  Currant  'Worm. 

For  the  currant  worm  use  arsenate 
of  lead  In  water  or  In  the  second  or 
third  spraying  of  bordeaux  mixture 
used  for  anthracnose  and  leaf  spot. 
Hellebore  Is  an  effective  poison  for 
the  currant  worm  and  should  be  used. 
If  needed,  after  June  1.  Even  this  poi- 
son should  not  be  used  later  than  two 
weeks  before  picking  time. 
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THE    COUNTRV    JOURNAL. 


FrUjT 


GIANT   PANSIES. 


wire  ami  tlie  same  posts  can  he  used 
and  the  Ijost  possible  couditioua  bad 
for  cultivation  and  for  large,  fine  ber- 
ries at  less  expense  than  any  method 
yet  devised  to  my  knowledge.  No.  14 
wire  is  plenty  large  for  this  training 
wire. 


^t  the  Portland  KxiioNttlon  Yon  May 
See  Them  Four  Inohea  AcroRa. 

Did  you  ever  see  a  pansy  as  large  as 
a  sunflower?  If  you  attend  the  ap- 
proaching Lewis  and  Clark  exposition 
you  will  see  thousands  as  large,  says  the 
Lewis  and  Clark  Journal.  The  pansy 
■will  for  the  first  time  in  exposition  his- 
tory form  an  Important  part  of  the  dec- 
orative scheme  of  the  fair.  Experience 
has  shown  that  the  climate  of  Oregon, 
which  grows  wheat  and  other  farm 
protlucts  in  wonderful  prodigality,  is 
equally  well  adapted  to  the  more  orna- 
mental if  less  valuable  flowers. 

Roses  bloom  In  riotous  profusion  the 
year   round   In   Oregon,   and   Portland 
Las  gained  the  name  of  the  Rose  City 
on  this  account.    But  the  development 
of  the  pansy  Is  more  recent.    An  ener- 
getic Portland  florist,  thinking  that  the 
climate  and  soil  conditions  should  fa- 
vor the  development  of  the  plant.  Im- 
ported from  all  parts  of  the  world  the 
choicest  specimens  of  the  flower.  These 
different   varieties  were   improved  by 
artificial  cultivation,  and  it  was  found 
that  some  few  were  especially  adapted 
to  life  in  Portland.   The  florist  has  de- 
voted his  attention  to  the  choicest  of 
these  for  several  years,  and  the  pansy 
has    lmprove<l   wonderfully   under   his 
core. 

Last  summer  there  were  any  number 
of  blossoms  four  Inches  across,  and 
even  better  results  are  expected.  Tliere 
will  be  5,000  pansy  plants  set  out  In 
be«ls  in  various  parts  of  the  exposition 
grounds  to  compete  In  popularity  with 
the  ever  popular  Oregon  rose. 


The  AccoiiiinoilntlnK  Peony. 

You  can  leave  the  peony  to  grow  in 
the  grass  with  total  neglect,  and  it  will 
multiply  and  bloom,  but  will  not  do  so 
well  as  with  care. 


POPULAR  GAR 


DCNING 


STRAY   PETALS 


A  few  choice  monthly  roses  furnish 
exquisite  blossoms  until  autumn,  when 
the  Queen  of  Flawers  gives  place  to 
King  Chrysanthemum. 

A  fine  new  Iris  of  a  rich  deep  blue 
with  a  touch  of  gold  at  the  heart  is  the 
Prince  Camllle  de  Rohan,  an  exceed- 
ingly handsome  flower. 

Set  out  the  dahlia  roots  In  May. 

The  lovely  tuberose  is  a  strong  feed- 
er and  likes  warmth  and  plenty  of 
-water  while  growing,  and  the  soil 
should  be  well  drained.  Set  the  bulbs 
the  last  of  May  or  in  June,  about  one 
incli  deep. 

Boston  has  been  selected  as  the  place 
for  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Ameri- 
can Rose  society  in  11)00,  and  the 
schedule  of  prizes  is  to  be  issued  not 
later  than  Nov.  1   next. 

Thin  out  sweet  peas  as  soon  as  tbey 
are  large  onough  to  handle. 

The  fuchsia  is  fine  for  planting  on 
the  sh.idy  side  of  the  house. 

In  the  latter  half  of  May  It  is  gener- 
ally safe  to  i»l!int  out  tcn-lcr  bedding 
plants,  and  indeed  no  time  should  be 
lost 


Thin  lettuce  to  three  or  four  inches 
in  tlie  row. 

Set  the  main  crop  of  tomatoes  if  it 
has  not  been  already  done. 

Stir  the  ground  frequently  around 
onions,  and  especially  after  every  ruin. 

Sot  cabbage  and  cauliflower  for  the 
late  crop.  Rich,  newly  turned  sod  and 
a  heavy  dressing  of  thoroughly  rotted 
manure  will  work  wonders  with  this 
crop. 

Tuberoses  should  not  be  planted  in 
the  open  before  the  latter  part  of  May 
or  first  of  June. 

As  K  r\ile,  in  the  noi'th  few  tender 
greenhouse  plants  or  half  hardy  an- 
nuals should  be  set  out  earlier  than 
May  25,  and   many  tender  tilings  are 


much  bette-  set  later. 

Toward  ««!  end  of  May  and  there- 
after insects",  will  begin  to  appear  on 
tlie  rosebushes,  especially  the  rose  fly 
and  the  rose  slug.  Spraying  with 
whale  oil  soup,  one  pound  to  eight  gal- 
lons of  water,  is  a  good  remedy. 


Frenk   Remedies. 

Of  all  the  freak  remedies  that  are 
sometimes  pro|>osed  for  sick  house 
plants  tho.se  which  are  recommended 
for  rubber  plants  are  the  worst.  They 
run  all  the  way  from  applying  beef- 
steak and  castor  oil  to  the  roots  to  coat- 
ing the  leaves  with  milk.  Give  your 
plants  a  properly  i»repared  soil  and  suf- 
ficient light.  Oo  over  the  plants  dally 
with  a  soft  cloth  and  remove  any  Indi- 
cation of  dust,  scale  or  Insects.— Coun- 
try Life  In  America. 


A  Mg  suhscrlpnon  Bargain. 


The  Country  Journal, 
Success  Magazine, 


ONE 
YEAR 

ONE 
YEAR 


$  .50  \ 
$1.00  j 


HOTU 

ONE 

YKAR 


$1.10 


CASH 
WITH 
ORDER 


DEWBERRY  VINES. 


An    InKenlonN    SyMem     of    Handllns 
Them   the   Year  Ronnd. 

The  diagram  shows  a  sketch  of  my 
plan  of  (raining  the  dewberry,  says  a 
Rural  New  Yorker  correspondent.  Fig. 
1  represents  the  dewberry  vines  train- 
ed to  a  wire  tightly  drawn  between 
two  anchored  posts  at  ends  of  row, 
B  B,  with  central  post,  C.  This  wire, 
A  A,  is  put  up  In  the  spring,  and  the 
vines  are  raised  up  and  thrown  over  it 
and  tied  on  if  necessary,  leaving  the 
ground  bare  beneath,  where  the  sprouts 
for  next  year's  crop  can  grow  and  be 
trained  so  as  to  be  under  the  wire,  out 
of  the  way  of  cultivation. 

When  the  berries  are  all  picked  loos- 
en the  wire,  A  A,  at  both  ends,  first 


FiQ.1 


Fia.  2. 


HOW  ABOUT  SPRAYING? 

A   New   York    Frnit    Grower    Sny«   All 
L'|»  to  Date  FurnierM  Spray. 

Tlie  number  of  fruit  growers  in  this 
vicinity  (northwestern  Columbia  antl 
southern  Rensselaer  counties)  who 
spray  is  gradually  Increasing.  1  think 
it  safe  to  say  that  practically  all  the 
good  u|)  to  date  farmers  are  now  spray- 
ing. Spraying  is  comparatively  a  new 
thing.  It  is  a  dlsatjreeable  job  and 
comes  in  the  most  busy  time  of  the 
year.  One  is  working  by  faith,  not  by 
sight,  always  a  hanler  task.  Most  of 
the  pumps  amd  appliances  for  spraying 
are  too  weak  and  in)i»erfect. 

Then,  too,  it  is  not  rare  to  m*»et  a 
man  who  thinks  bordt>:inx  mixture  will 
kill  Insects  and  paris  green  destroy 
plant  lice.  Nevertheless  better  and 
more  intelligent  work  is  being  done 
each  year.  Tlint  the  advantage  is  real 
and  apparent  Is  evidcuced  by  the  fact 
Just  cittnl  that  spraying  Is  Increasing. 

Another  very  »<igni(icant  fact  is  that 
the  best  buyers  will  hardly  go  to  look 
at  an  orchard  tint  has  not  been  spray- 
ed. The  si)rr»nd  of  the  San  Jose  scale 
is  comi)ol!iiig  many  to  spray  who  nev- 
er did  so  l)efore.  and  the  very  thorough 
work  that  must  be  done  to  have  any 
effect  on  this  p«»st  means  better  spray- 
ing all  along  the  line.— H.  E.  Van  Al- 
styne  in  Rural  New  Yorker. 


The  publishers  of  the  Country  Journal  are  in  a  position  to  offer  an   extraordi- 
nary subscription  bargain  to  its  readers  for  1905,  and  this  is  only  one  of  the  many 

propositions  which  will  be  included  in 
our  publication  from  time  to  time. 
SUCCESS  is  considered  the  best  Maga- 
zine publisiied,  and  as  its  name  denotes, 
it  paves  a  rugged  road  to  success.  Every- 
body should  read  it. 

YOU  MUST  ACT 
PROnPTLY 

This  is  a  co-operative  idea  and  the 
offer  inay  not  be  open  very  long.  We 
have  not  determined  any  special  time 
and  reserve  the  right  to  discontinue  the  bargain  offer  at  will.  This  club  offer  can 
i)e  made  up  in  two  different  orders,  and  '/'he  Country  Journal  can  be  mailed  to  one 
person  in  one  part  of  the  United  States,  while  Success  can  be  mailed  to  another 
party  in  another  part  of  the  United  States  ;  as  the  postage  rate  remains  the  same 
anywhere  in  the  United  States.     All  club  orders  must  be  mailed  to 

Circulation  Bureau,  The  Country  Journal,  Allentown,  Pa. 


TBAININO  THE  DEWUEBRY. 

cutting  off  the  old  vines,  and  by  means 
of  this  wire,  one  man  at  each  end,  the 
old   vines   are  pulled  away   from   the 
new    vines    now    spread    out    on    the 
ground;  then  by  straightening  one  end 
of  this  wire  and  pulling  at  the  other 
end  you  can  easily  pull  the  wire  out 
from  the  old  vines  and  leave  them  be- 
tween  the   rows,    where   they  can   be 
easily   forked  Into  heaps   and  carried 
off  the  ground,  leaving  everything  out 
of  the  way,  as  seen  In  Fig.  2,  and  the 
new  vines  ready  for  the  winter  mulch. 
If  desired  the  posts,   B   B,   can   be 
pulled   up  and  set   away    in   the  dry, 
ready  to  drive  down  In  the  spring.    The 
anchor  wires,  Y  Y,  which  are  anchor- 
ed to  a  stone  underground,  must  be  at- 
tached to  the  top  of  the  post  so  It  can 
be  removed  when  you  wish  to  take  the 
posts  up.     These  guy  wires  would  be 
the    only    thing    left    on    the    ground 
through  the  winter.    In  the  spring  drive 
down  the  posts,  stretch  the  wire,  A  A, 
and   again  train  the  vines  by   lifting 
them  over  the  wire,  and  In  this  way  one 


Growing  Qinsing. 

Little  gardens  pay  enormous  profits. 
The  most  valuable  and  profitable  crop  in 
the  world.  Easily  grown.  Hardy  every- 
where. Cultivation  endorsed  by  United 
States  government.  400,000,000  Chinese 
use  ginseng  for  medicine.  Room  in  an 
ordinary  garden  to  grow  thousands  of 
dollars  worth. 

The  GINSENG  CULTURE 

is  the  leading  ginseng  magazine  publish- 
ed in  the  United  States.  Subscription 
price  25c.  a  year.  Send  4c.  for  sample 
copy  of  Ginseng  Culture,  and  a  copy  of 
our  ginseng  book  which  tells  all  about 
the  ginseng  industry.     Adiires* 

Ozart  Ginseng  Pubtisliing  Co., 

tf.  JOPLIN,  MO. 


GEO.     H.    HARDNER, 

I  Real  Estate  and  Insurance. 


Sprayinnr   the   Apple. 

In  f-;praying  the  apple  for  scab  and 
rust  for  the  (irst  application  spray  with 
copper  sul;jhate  solution  or,  better,  with 
strong  bordeaux  ujixture  before  the 
buds  start.  For  the  second  api»licatlon 
give  another  spraying  with  bordeaux 
mixture  as  soon  as  the  blos.soms  have 
fallen.  After  this  two  or  three  spray- 
ings with  bordeaux  mixtme  may  be 
given  at  intervals  of  three  or  four 
weeks. 

For  the  bud  moth  add  paris  green 
or  lead  arsoiifite  to  bordeaux  mixture 
for  lirst  eud  .second  .«j)iayiiigs  given  for 
scab. 

For  the  codling  moth  add  paris  green 
or  lead  arsenate  to  the  secand  spraying 
with  bordeaux  mixture.  Give  a  like  ap- 
plication aftir  about  two  months  to 
catch  later  broods  of  the  Insect.  It  Is 
recommeiided  for  the  first  spraying  giv- 
en that  a  nozzle  throwing  a  rather 
coarse  spray  be  used,  so  that  larger 
quantities  of  the  poison  will  be  depos- 
ited In  the  calyx  end  of  the  apple, 
where  the  caterpillar  of  this  insect  usu- 
ally enters.— A.  E.  Stene.  Ithode  Island. 


Should  you  desire  to  locate  in,  or  at>out  this 
ever  prosperiug;  city  of  AUentown,  Pa.,  it  will  be 
of  your  advantage  to  call  or  wcrite  us. 

We  Have 

Houses  to  Rent 

—AND— 

Houses  for  Sale 

Also  desirable  building  lots  for  sale. 
Call  or  address 

GEO.    H.    HARDNER, 

Real  Estate  and  Insurance, 

LENTZ  BUILDING, 

Rooms  7  and  8.  6th  and  Hamilton  Sts. 

ALLENTOWN,  PA. 


aa^iiw^i8.^^^a«^ifv'«! 


Jotin  f.  Horn, 

20  North  6th  Street, 

ALLENTOWN,  PA. 


Greenhouses,  353  D, 

RITTERSVILLE,  PA. 

TELCPHONE,   3444. 
Mail  orders  will  receive  prompt  attention 
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years  was  he  able  to  get  them  to  co- 
operate with  him.  At  last  his  good  ex- 
ample had  its  effect,  and  they  quit  call- 
ing him  a  fool  and  followed  his  public 
spirited  example. 


Best  beef  has  gone  up  to  7  cents  on 
foot  again,  and  now  It  will  be  the  con- 
sumer and  not  tlie  producer  who  will 
do  the  most  kicking  at  the  beef  trust. 


A  smooth,  hard  dirt  road  makes  the 
finest  possible  course  for  the  automo- 
bile.   Such  a  road  is  in  a  measure  elas- 
tic, does  not  wear  out  the  tires  of  the 
machine  as  does  the  macadamized  road 
and  permits  the  machine  to  attain  its 
best  speed.    The  automobile  Is  becom- 
ing very  common  all  over  the  country, 
and  the  men  who  own  and  use  these 
machines  are  so  much  Interested  in  the 
improvement  of  the  country  dirt  roads 
as  any  class.     The  highways  as  now 
cared   for  are  either  so  muddy  or  so 
rough  that  there  is  little  pleasure  to  be 
had  out  of  cross  country  tours.     This 
condition    of    the    highways    Is    easily 
remedied  by  the  ne\y  method  of  drag- 
ging the  roads  after  every  rain. 


emulsified  with  soda,  as  it  usually  Is, 
this  will  poison  the  roots  of  the  plants 
If  It  gets  to  them.  Outdoors  no  rea- 
sonable application  Is  likely  to  influ- 
ence the  soil. 

On  Shade  Treea. 
Shade  trees  when  of  any  considera- 
ble size  cannot  c'ten  be  satisfactoril: 
treated  for  plant  lice  because  it  is  al- 
most impossible  to  reach  all  the  in- 
sects, but  if  they  are  of  moderate  size 
and  the  infestation  Is  bad  fish  oil  soap 
offers  the  best  chance  for  good  results. 


The  entire  roof  of  a  large  addition 
being  made  to  a  western  insane  hos- 
pital collapsed  lately,  resembling  the 
people  whom  It  was  Intended  to  shel- 
ter—being weak  in  the  upper  story. 


Cheap  fuel,  whether  It  be  gas.  oil  or 
coal  or  available  water  power  for  the 
generation  of  cheap  electrical  power, 
has  much  to  do  with  determining  the 
density  of  population  of  a  country  and 
Its  degree  of  civilization. 


No  man  Is  a  good  neighbor  who  will 
keep  an  ugly  dog.  a  dog  which  will 
charge  out  on  the  highway  at  passing 
teams,  one  that  everybody  Is  afraid  of. 
If  such  a  beast  is  found  dead  some  fine 
morning  it  simply  shows  that  some 
patriot  has  been  serving  his  country. 


It  Is  always  a  bad  policy  to  permit 
the  poultry  to  have  the  run  of  and 
roost  in  the  horse  and  cow  barns.  The 
fowls  Infect  the  stock  with  lice,  befoul 
the  mangers  and  while  robbing  the 
horses  and  cows  of  their  grain  get  too 
much  for  themselves.  Poultry  should 
be  always  kept  separate  from  other 
domestic  animals. 


We  believe  the  day   will  come  when 
a  large  per  cent  of  the  now  abandons', 
farms  of  the  eastern  states  will  be  in 
a  measure  reclaimed  and  restored.     It 
Is  being  found  out   that  on   many   of 
them   alfalfa   will   grow   and  do  well, 
and  where  this  legume  can  be  success 
fully  grown  the  problem  of  restoring 
lost  fertility  is  easy.     Timber  culture 
will  restore  others,  the  dairy  cow  sti.l 
more,  while  many  will  be  made  profit- 
able as  poultry  and  small  fruit  farms. 
The  men  v.ho  will  do  this   work   will 
come     from     Europe,     from    countries 
where  It  Is  Impossible  for  a  poor  man 
to  own  a  foot  of  land,  and  th«  labori- 
ous, economl'-al  and  painstaking  habits 
which  they  will  bring  with  them  wl 
In   time   work   on'   <''.p   redemption  of 
many  such  farni'^ 


PLANT   LICE. 


Tlie  '•Nenv  Proceaa**  Llmea. 

I    have    just    tested    four    different 
brands   of   tlie    "new    process"    limes. 
I  was  much  surprised  at  the  results  of 
the  tests  and  must  change  my  opinion 
regarding   these   "new   process"   limes 
for  makinsc   bonleaux  mixture.     They 
cost  a  little  more  tlian  stone  lime,  but 
when  you  Vniy  a  barrel  all  of  the  mate- 
rial can  be  used  rather  than  one-half 
or  two-third ^5  of  It  In  the  center  of  the 
barrel,   as  In   the  case  of  stone  lime. 
Then  It  is  much  easier  simply  to  dump 
the  lime  into  water  and  stir  it  up  with- 
out having  to  wait  for  it  and  watcli  it 
while  slacking.    If  I  were  a  fruit  grow- 
er   I    would    use    the    "new    process" 
limes,  but  would  first  make  sure  (by 
the   forricy^inlde  or  litmus   paper  test 
of  a  small  quantity  of  bordeaux  made 
with   sucli    llnuM    that    I    was    getting 
coinparatlvelj'   fre?h  material.     But  I 
would  not  dump  the  dry  lime  into  the 
copper    suli  hate    solution    even    when 
the  latter  was  much  diluted.    I  am  re- 
ceiving many  Inquiries  regarding  these 
limes.— Profe.Msor  M.  V.  Slingerland  in 
Rural  New  Yorker. 


remarkable  development  in  the  produc- 
tion of  virulent  cultures  of  legume  bac- 
teria for  purposes  of  soil  inoculation. 
As  living  things  the  legume  bacteria 
are  affected  by  changing  conditions 
within  the  plant  as  well  as  outside  of 
It,  and  their  nitrogen  fixing  power  may 
be  very  coushlerably  modified  after 
they  find  their  way  out  of  the  tubercles 
and  back  Into  the  soil.  When  once 
there  they  may  be  weakened  In  the 
comi)etitIon  for  food  with  other  bac- 
teria and  thus  rendered  Incapable  of 
as  vigorous  fixation  as  formerly.  In 
this  connection  It  is  Interesting  to  note 
tlmt  the  tubercle  bacteria  may  be  able 
to  fix  atmospheric  nitrogen  outside  of 
the  legume  tubercles. 


THE  GARDEN    KEYBOARD 


If  one  seeks  a  country  where  It  Is 
never  very  hot  and  never  very  cold, 
where  no  blizzard,  snow,  thunderstorm 
or  cyclone  ever  comes,  he  is  quite  likely 
to  find  the  fact  of  living  reduced  to  a 
very  commonplace  sort  of  proposition. 
It  is  the  contrasts  of  life  which  fur- 
nish Its  elixirs.  A  living  easily  won 
and  lazily  enjoyed  will  not  evolve  a 
very  high  tjpe  of  manhood. 


Along  about  the  last  of  April  we  no- 
ticed many  bunches  of  sweet  clover, 
which  had  made  the  greatest  growth 
of  any  plant.  It  stood  nine  Inches  high 
and  from  a  forage  standpoliit  looked 
very  Inviting.  Stock  will  eat  It  at  that 
season  of  Uie  year  with  considerable 
relish,  but  it  soon  becomes  woody  and 
unpalatable.  It  makes  a  very  fine  bee 
food,  and  we  think  may  have  a  place 
as  a  soil  renovator  where  it  Is  difficult 
to  get  a  stand  of  clover.  We  should 
like  to  see  it  tried  in  this  way. 


From  our  point  of  view  we  regard 
the  new  method  of  working  the  earth 
roads  by  dragging  them  after  every 
rain  during  the  open  season  as  em- 
bodying, where  the  plan  Is  adopted, 
the  greatest  reform  which  has  ever 
come  to  the  people  who  live  where  dirt 
roads  are  the  only  sort  obtainable.  It 
will  bring  about  a  reform,  a  benefit, 
which  will  touch  all  the  people  both 
In  a  commercial,  social  and  economic 
way.  Bad  roads  are  ever  a  blight  and 
hindrance  to  the  comfort  and  pros- 
perity of  any  people.  If  they  can  be 
made  good  so  easily  as  they  may  be 
by  the  new  method  It  is  surely  a  grand 
undertaking.     ^^____ 

The  progressive  farmer  Is  quite  apt 
to  be  a  great  disturber  of  the  peace  in 
his  community.  There  are  so  many 
people  wedded  to  old  ways  and  grand- 
father's notions  that  they  resent  any 
attempt  to  change  the  old  order  of 
things.  A  man  who  decided  to  and  did 
care  for  Uie  highway  along  his  farm 
regardless  of  his  road  tax,  doing  the 
work  for  nothing,  was  for  two  years 
called  a  fool  by  his  less  enterprising 
neighbors,  and  not  for  a  space  of  three 


In    the    Gnrden— F.nally     Checked    by 
Prompt    Trentiuent. 

By  Dr    JOHN  B.  SMITH.  Now  Jersey. 

In  the  garden  plant  lice  are  rather 
easily  kept  In  check  by  the  use  of  to- 
bacco or  soap  mixture,  but  In  all  cases 
the  applications  should  be  made  before 
the  lice  become  abundant  enough  to 
do  Injury.  Unless  the  Insects  are  actu- 
ally touched  by  the  mixtures  they  will 
not  be  harmetl.  It  is  therefore  Impor- 
tant that  they  should  not  be  allowed  to 
become  nun.erous  enough  to  <url  the 
leaves,  to  form  a  protection  for  the 
specimens  beneath  thorn.  Two  or  three 
applications  of  moderate  strength  at 
short  intervals  are  better  than  a  single 
application  of  a  strength  that  Is  dan- 
gerous to  foliage. 

I^anndry    Son  pa    May    Be    Vaed. 

If  whale  oil  soap  Is  not  available 
laundry  soaps  may  be  used,  and  par- 
ticularly those  that  contain  a  percent- 
age of  naphtha  or  ker  »sene.  There  are 
several  8oai)s  of  this  kind  on  the  mar- 
ket, and  tliey  are  almost  as  effective 
as  the  fish  oil  combinations.  Greater 
care  must  be  taken  with  ordinary 
laundry  soaps  than  with  either  of  the 
others. 

On  Potted  Plnnta. 

Potted  plants  If  they  are  treated 
with  soaps  should  have  the  surface  of 
the  ground  protected  that  the  suds 
may   not   w^\    Into  It.    If   the   soap   Is 


Lefcnme    Bacteria    nnd    Soli    Nitrogen. 

Messrs.  Vooihees  and  Lipman  of  the 
New  Jersey  station,  who  have  been 
pursuing  a  line  of  InvcTitlgatlon  into 
tlie  relation  of  leguniinoas  croi)8  and 
soil  nltro.:xen,  record  the  following 
among  other  conclusions  from  their  ex- 
Deiinicnts:  There  Is  great  promise  of 


Rich,  heavily  manured  land  should 
be  provided  for  squashes,  and  these 
should  be  planted  only  when  the  weath- 
er Is  really  settled. 

Remove  the  blossoms  from  newly  set 
strawberry  plants. 

A  mulch  of  salt  hay  or  straw  be- 
tween the  strawberry  rows  keeps  the 
soli  moist,  the  berries  clean  and  pre- 
vents weeds. 

Plant  sweet  corn,  both  early  and  late 
kinds,  and  by  making  enough  sowings 
of  each  at  judi<lous  Intervals  you  may 
have  a  feast  extending  far  into  the  fall. 

Plant  the  veranda  boxes  now.  They 
will  be  things  of  Joy. 

A  most  brilliant  bedding  annual  Is 
phlox-  such  dizzling  colors,  such  masses 
of  bloom,  dominating  the  rest  of  the 
plant,  besides  soft  bright  shades  of 
pink,  rose,  lavender,  striped  and  white 
centered  and  pure  white. 

IVenk   Bordeaux  Mixture. 

For  the  summer  si)raylng  of  peaches 
and  .Inpanese  plums:  Topper  sulphate, 
2  poimds:  fresh  lime  (unslacked).  5 
poun  's:  water,  50  gallons.— Rhode  Is- 
land Formula. 


TherfsPleasurcinEYeryPuffof 


SOLD  BYFIRSTCUSSDEALERSEYERYWHERE 

ALLEN  R.CRESSMAN'S  SONS  MANUFACTURERS 

SELLERSVILLE,  PA. 


To  the  readers  of  The  Country  Journal,  an  elegant  Solid  Gold  Diamond  Point  Pen,  exactly  like  cut,  no  cheap 
toy  pen  but  one  that  retails  at  all  stationery  stores  from  |i.oo  to  f  1.50.  and  as  the  pen  is  manufactured  by  the  largest 
factory  of  its  kind  in  the  United  States,  and  guaranteed  by  them  to  give  entire  satisfaction,  we  do  not  hesitate  in  offer- 
ing same  to  our  readers  FREE  as  a  premium  for  securing  only  three  annual  subscribers  to  The  Country  Journal,  at 
25  cents  each,  and  .sending  the  seventy-five  cents  to  us.  after  which  we  will  send  you  the  same  day  we  receive  the  money 
absolutely  FREE  and  without  charges  for  mailing  this  elegant  Fountain  Pen  with  full  instructions  for  using. 


BOYS   AND   GIRLS 

here  is  a  chance  for  you  to  earn  a  nice  premium,  even  anyman  or  woman  could  be  thankful  to  possess  such  a  gift,  and 
it  would  make  an  acceptable  present  for  anyone.  The  Country  Journal  will  present  to  its  readers  a  series  of  Prem- 
iums, and  a  change  is  offered  each  month.     Make  all  remittances  to  PREMIUM   DEPT., 

The  COUNTRY  JOURNAL,  Allentown,  Pa. 
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THE  COUNTRY  JOURNAL. 


The  Country  Journal 

Entered  at  the  Post  Office,  at  A  Hen  town, 
Pa.,  as  second-class  matter. 

^TERMS. 

The  Country  Joitrnal  is  published  monthly 
«t8iQ  Hamilton  St.,  Allcntown,  Pa.  Subscnp- 
tiou  price  25  cents  a  year.  Single  copies,  3  cents. 
Changes.— In  changing  your  post-office  ad- 
dress, send  your  ol  1  address  as  well  as  the  new 
address.  .  . 

Renewals Always  state  whether  your  sub- 
scription is  a  new  one  or  a  renewal. 

Discontinuance.  -  We  discontinue  sending 
paper  wht-n  time  paid  for  expires,  unless  renew- 
ed within  thirty  aays.  . 

Remittance.-Money  may  be  sent  at  our  rislc, 
by  post:il  note,  money  order,  express  order,  re- 
gistered letter,  or  draft  payable  m  Alleutown. 
Fa  Stamps  accepted,  but  other  forms  remittance 
preferred  Premiums  to  be  mailed  will  go  safer 
if  they  are  regi-stered.  Send  ten  cents  extra  if  you 
wish  them  sent  in  this  way. 

We  Ijelieve  all  the  advertisers  in  this  Journal 
are  reliable,  and  will  do  as  they  agree.  If  you 
find  any  of  thena  to  be  otherwise  we  would  be 
pleased  to  know  it. 

Advertising  rates  made  known  on  application. 


CONTRIBUTORS. 
J.  S.  TRIGG, 
\V.  B.  K.  JOHNSON, 
OSCAR  P.  ROTH. 


gone  wrouK,  a  few  men  bave  made  a 
fortune  and  the  country  is  every  way 
the  worse  off  because  of  the  rascally 
business.  If  this  republican  form  of 
government  of  ours,  over  which  we 
brag  so  much,  could  manage  some  way 
to  prevent  strikes  and  corners  it  would 
do  a  great  service  to  the  people  at 
large. 

We  are  asked  how  many  kernels  of 
corn  in  a  hill  will  bring  the  l)est  re- 
sults. This  depends  upon  two  things- 
fertility  of  the  soil  and  moisture  dur- 
ing the  earing  period.  Where  soil  is 
very  poor  or  during  a  drought  one 
stalk  in  a  hill  will  yield  more  corn  to 
the  acre  than  if  there  were  two  or  more 

1  stalks.  Where  the  soil  is  very  rich  and 
the  moisture  ample  four  good  stalks  In 

!  a  hill  are  not  too  many.  Taking  corn- 
fields as  they  average,  it  may  be  said 
that  three  stalks  in  a  hill  is  plenty  and 
better  two  than  four. 


BORDEAUX  MIXTURE. 

plain    Dlrectlona    For    Making    I*    •■ 
Conveniently   as   Poaslble. 

By    C.    L.    SHEAR,,  department    of    agri- 
culture. 
Bordeaux    mi.xture    should    be    pre- 
pared as  follows: 
Copper  sulphate  (blue  vitriol  or 

bluestone)  6  pounds 

Un.slaked  stone  lime  4  pounds 

Water   ^  gallons 

To  prepare  the  mixture  most  con- 
veniently and  economically  stock  solu- 
tions   of     the    ingredients     should    be 


be  a  waste  of  effort  and  money. 

Tliere  Is  ample  Justification,  there- 
fore, to  utter  here  a  warning  against 
mlgconceptiou  and  unjustifiable  ex- 
pectation. Ignorance  In  this  direction 
will  be  exploited,  as  Ignorance  In  other 
direitions  has  been  exploited,  by  at- 
tempts to  sell  to  farmers  improperly 
Informed  cultures  of  soil  bacteria  ad- 
vertised as  the  panacea  for  all  soil  Ills. 
Let  the  man  who  wishes  to  Inoculate 
his  soil  remember  that  it  is  not  yet 
practicable  to  inoculate  it  for  wheat  or 
potatoes  or  melons,  and.  while  It  Is 
practical  to  Inoculate  It  for  alfalfa  or 
soy  beans  or  other  legumes,  he^  should 


made.     Secure  four  barrels,  holding  at    ^^^    _ 

least  fifty  gallons  each,  in  addition  to    inform  himself  as  to  the  real  fffcts  t)e- 

fore  proceeding  with  his  inoculation.— 
Messrs.  Voorhees  and  Llpman. 


Good  Ontloolc  For  Horne  Breedinsf. 

As    to    comparative   i»roats    In   stock 
raising,    my    observation    teaches    me 


~  ,  ic  in  c\^«T^e  I  that  tlie  average  man  will  succeetl  in 

of*A°''i"vJ!?'m?rL^K=K,*8?Ji?a^n':'iUon  s".4e"  ?o  \  the  following  order:    Cows,  sheep,  pigs. 

whom  aU  correspondence  relating   to   Advertis-     jj^^g^g       jf  xhc  man  has  the  ability  and 

2^»  .•l.m.1#1    Km  nfl(lr#.C«^H 


ing  should  be  addressed. 
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fancy,  sheep  far  outclass  all  otlier 
stock  for  a  sure  thing.  At  the  pn^sent 
time  horses  are  very  high  and  in  gi-eat 
demand.  In  fact,  In  the  twenty-five 
years  that  I  have  been  in  the  business 
there  has  been  no  time,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  1893  and  1SI)4.  but  that 
the  demand  for  a  strictly  first  class 
business  and  family  driving  horse  has 
been  greater  than  I  could  supply.  The 
business  of  horse  bre.ding  Is  the  most 
alluring  of  all  as  well  as  the  most 
risky  and  hazardous,  says  a  Vermont 
con-espondent  in  Rural  New  Yorker. 


the  barrel  which  is  to  be  used  for  the 
spray  pump.  Place  100  pounds  of 
good  fresh  stone  lime  in  one  barrel 
and  slake  the  lime  by  adding  water 
slowly,  allowing  the  lime  to  crack  and 
crumble.  After  the  lime  has  been 
thoroughly  slaked  add  sufficient  water 
to  fill  the  barrel.  When  the  whole  is 
thoroughly  mixed,  as  it  should  be  be- 
fore it  Is  used,  it  will  contain  two 
pounds  of  lime  to  each  gallon. 

To  prepare  the  stock  solution  of  cop- 
per sulphate  place  100  pounds  of  cop- 
per sulphate  in  a  stout,  coarse  sack 
and  suspend  It  In  another  barrel,  which 
should  be  filled  with  water.  The  blue- 
stone  will  be  dissolved  in  a  day  or  two 
if  placed  as  near  the  top  of  the  barrel 
i  as  possible.  Never  place  the  copper 
sulphate  in  the  barrel  loose,  as  It  will 
take  a  much  longer  time  to  dissolve 
and  will  re'iuire  much  stirring.  Each 
gallon  of  tlil.s  solution  will  now  contain 
two  pounds  of  copper  sulphate. 

Make  two  half  barrels  by  sawing  one 
of  the  fifty  gallon  barrels  through  the 
middle  and  put  two  gallons  of  the  stock 
lime— that  is,  four  pounds— in  one  bar- 
rel and  add  suftlcient  water  to  make 
about  twenty-two  gallons.  Stir  this 
well  to  make  a  thorough  mixture  of 
the    lime.      Tut    three    gallons    of    the 


It  is  our  firm  belief  that  no  man  Is 
altogether  bad  who  likes  to  go  a-flsh- 
Ing.  

Poultry  raisers  will  do  well  to  re- 
memher  that  a  capon  will  sell  for  Just 
about  as  much  as  a  turkey  and  not 
cost  one-half  as  much  to  raise.  Then, 
they  will  stay  at  home  and  not  bother 
the  neighbors,  as  the  turkeys  will. 


When  one  buys  seed  com  shelled  he 
offers  a  big  premium  for  dishonesty  to 
the  man  who  sells  It.  The  chance  to 
be  tricky,  which  this  affords,  will  de- 
moralize a  man  almost  as  quickly  as 
the  chance  to  sell  milk  which  he  knows 
will  not  be  tested. 


It  is  tree  planting  time,  and  here 
Is  a  hint  or  two:  Trim  the  top  of  the 
tree  to  correspond  with  its  shortened 
root  system,  mulch  thoroughly  for  the 
first  season,  do  not  plant  trees  too 
close  togetlier  and  allow  for  the  room 
which  the  tiee  will  need  twenty  years 
hence. 


TUB    DIRT     KOAU. 

The   common    condition   of  the   dirt 

roads  of  all  the  country,  especially  of    —    

all    the    vast   territory    of   the   prairie    stock  copper  sulphate  solution-that  is 
northwest     Is    this:    They    have    been    six pounds-ln  the  other  half  barrel  and 
^Tded    up    at    some    tlnie   and    never  !  add  enough  water  to  make  about  twen. 
touched   since.     The   roadbed   may   be 
sixteen    feet    wide,    is    dished    toward 
the  center,  with  ridgos  of  earth  piled 
up  on  each  side  of  the  wheel  tracks,  and 
there  are  dips  and  hjllows  and  every 
condition   reiiuisite   for   the   formation 
of   mudholes  just  as   soon   as  a   rain 
falls.      The    puddled    condition   of   the 
surface  of  this  roadbed  makes  it  prac- 
tically   water    tight,    and    the    water 
which   accumulates   upon   it   must   re- 
main until  evaporated.     After  it  dries 
up  it  becomes  so  rou;.,'h  that  it  is  in 
almost   as   bad   a   conditian   as   when 
wet,  and  not  until  a  i)rolonged  period 
of    dry    weather    has    come   does    this 
road  ever  bccume  in  any  sense  a  good 
road.     Now.  this  can  all  be  remedied  ^ 

at  a  very  smaill  expense  and  at  very 

little  trouble.     If  this  sort  of  road  Is 

gone  over  with  the  King  drag,  haul- 
ed by  four  horses,  just  when  it  is  In 

its  muddiest  and  worst  condition,  the 

slush  and  mud  forcetl  toward  the  cen- 
ter of  the  roadbed  will  fill  every  rut 

and  sag,  the  water  will  be  forced  out 

of  the  road  and  the  first  Important  step 

to  make  a  good  road  of  it  will  have 

bc^n  taken.     If  after  It  has  dried  off 

and  while  the  surface  of  the  road  is 

BtlU  mellow  It  Is  again  dragged,   this 

time  with   two  horses— for  it  will   be 

easier    work    the    second    time  — tlie 


LIGHTNING    RODS. 

We  are  asked  by  several  of  the  read- 
ers of  these  notes   to  say   something 
about  the  real  value  of  lightning  rods 
as  a   protective  agency   for  buildings. 
Electricity,   while  a  very  erratld  and 
subtle  force  in  nature,  is  year  by  year 
becoming  better  understood,  so  much 
so  that  at  the  present  time  a  very  re- 
liable code  of   laws  has  been  formu- 
lated   for    Its    management    and    use. 
One  fact  Is  that  when  generated  and 
seeking  liberation  it  will  always  seek 
the  path  of   least  resistance;  thus   it 
follows    logically    that   if   a   safe   and 
suitable    conductor    for    a    current    of 
high  voltage  such  as  Is  common  to  all 
our    summor    storms    Is    provided    the 
operation  of  the  natural  law  will  cause 
such  current  to  seek  such  a  conductor 
without    harm    to    the    building    upon 
which  it  is  placed.     Now  In  the  selec- 
tion   of   such    a    conductor   there   are 
some  things   which  must  be  observed 
carefully.     There   must   be   a   perfect 
damp    earth    connection;    second,    the 
capacity  of  such  conductor  will  depend 
upon  the  material  of  which  It  Is  con- 
structed,  copper   being   the   best   ma- 
terial, and  the  superficial  area  afford- 
ed by  It.  the  conducting  power  to  the 
rotl   being  mostly  confined  to  Its  sur- 
face, suggesting  that  a  rod  composed 
of  a  large  number  of  fine  wires  would 
prove  a  far  better  conductor  than  one 
of  solid  construction.     Where  a  build- 
ing is  equipped  with  such  a  rod  hav- 
ing    perfect     earth     connections     we 
should  say   that  It  was  a  reasonably 
reliable  and  desirable  protection  from 
lightning. 


The  planting  season  for  all  of  the 
nortk  section  of  the  country  Is  very 
brief,  often  not  to  excee«I  three  or  four 
weeks.  There  are  but  few  crops  which 
do  well  planted  after  May  15,  only 
beans,  millet,  sorghum,  buckwheat  and 

what  may  be  termed  catch  crops.     If  ,..,,,,   *^i„ 

noor  seed  Is  planted   there  Is  almost    change  In  the  road  will  be  abso  utely 
K^ys   a    loss  resulting,    as    there   Is     astonishing.     It  will  be  crownt^l  in  the 


POUBINa  TOGETHER  LIME  AND  BLUESTONE 
BOLUTIONH, 

ty-two  gallons.  Two  men  with  palls 
can  now  pour  the  two  solutions  to- 
gether simultaneously  Into  a  barrel,  as 
shown  in  the  figure,  and  then  stir  the 
whole  thoroughly  with  a  wooden  pad- 
dle. 

If  desired,  these  stock  mixtures  may 
be  prepared  by  using  only  fifty  pounds 
of  linu'  and  fifty  pounds  of  bluestone 
In  each  barrel.  If  i»repared  In  this 
way  the  solutions  would  contain  one 
pound  to  each  gallon,  and  four  gallons 
of  llnie  and  six  of  bluestone  would  be 
necessary  for  a  fifty  gallon  barrel  of 
bordeaux   mixture. 


not   sufficient    time    for    late   planted 
crops  to  mature. 

The  possibilities  connected  with  keep- 
ing a  goo<l  cow  are  nowhere  better  il- 
lustrated than  where  one  Is  kept  by  the 
resident  of  our  smaller  towns.  We 
know  of  more  than  one  case  where 
such  a  cow,  usually  a  full  blooti  or  high 
grade  Jersey  or  Guernsey,  will  supply 
a  family  of  four  with  all  the  milk, 
cream  and  butter  needed  and,  besides, 
bring  its  owner  In  an  Income  of  over 
$100  per  year,  this  result  being  possible 
because  a  ready  market  is  found  for 
milk  and  cream  at  high  prices. 


ATMOSPHERIC  NITROGEN. 


Another  comer  In  wheat  has  gone  to 
pieces.  The  wheat  raisers  who  had 
■wheat  to  sell  have  been  benefited,  the 
poor  man  has  bad  to  pay  almost  two 
prices  for  his  bread,  bank  cashiers  have 


center,  will  be  smooth  as  a  floor,  the 
travel  will  be  distributed,  no  ruts  will 
form,  and  the  oval  and  smooth  surface 
will  offer  an  almost  perfect  protection 
against  any  ordinary  rain.    Tlie  often- 
er  the  road  Is  so  dragged  the  more  oval 
and  hard  and  smooth  will  It  become. 
This  method  of  treating  our  dirt  roads 
Is  so  simple,  so  easily  carried  out  and 
withal   so   very   cheap,   that  the  plan 
should  be  put  In  operation  all  over  the 
country    witliout    delay.      Let    every 
farmer  start  It  himself.     Don't   wait 
for  a  road  boss  or  to  see  whether  you 
can  get  pay  for  the  work  or  not.    Let 
every   man  who  owns  a  farm  get  a 
public  spirited   move  on  hhnself  and 
resolve  that  he  will  take  care  In  the 
manner  above  Indicated   of  the   road 
from  his  front  gate  to  his  neighbor's 
front  gate,  for  one  season  at  least.    If 
he  does  this  the  problem  of  bad  roads 
I  is  settled. 


Inocnlatiun     la     Not     a    Pnnocen     For 
All    Soil    BvUm. 

The  only  direction  in  which  soil  inoc- 
ulation has  been  rendend  more  or  les.s 
practicable  is  the  inoculation  with  cul- 
tures of  various  tubercle  bacteria. 
Such  inoculation  can  therefore  be  ap- 
plied to  l.'gumes,  and  legumes  only. 
By  so  doing  we  may  make  possible  the 
formation  of  tubercles,  and  therefore 
the  fixation  of  nitrogen  by  leguminous 
crops  in  such  soils  where  the  proper 
bacteria  are  naturally  ab.sent. 

But  it  .should  also  bo  remembered 
that  in  most  soils  the  failure  of  legumi- 
nous croi>s  to  grow  sati:ifactorlly  Is 
due  not  to  the  absence  of  the  proper 
soil  bacteria,  but  to  general  unfavor- 
abR>  soil  conditions,  to  ai)sence  of  a 
sufficient  amount  of  lime,  of  a  suffi- 
cient amount  of  humus  or  of  sufficient 
aeration.    The  Inoculation  of  such  soils 

witliout  pivvlous  Improvement  would 
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SAN  JOSE  SCALE. 

A  Peat   of  the   Fimt    Claaa   and   How 
to   FlKht    It. 

By  Dr.  JOHN  B.  SMITH.  New  Jersey  ex- 
periment station. 

The  San  .Jose  scale  infests  nearly  ev- 
»ry  shrub  and  tree  ordinarily  grown  In 
the  garden,  although  it  Is  not  equally 
tlestructlve  on  all.  It  seldom  occurs  on 
blackberries  and  ras[)berries  so  as  to 
be  injurious.  On  all  fruit  trees  except 
cherry  and  quince  it  Is  destructive. 

The  winter  is  passed  in  the  half 
grown  condition,  covered   by   a  black 


THE  WALLFLOWER. 

A  Prairrnnt  Old  FaMh toned  Perennial 
Popular   In   Ensland. 

The  wallflower  Is  a  well  known 
oerbaceous  perennial  much  prized  for 
the  odor  of  the  flowers,  which  are  pro- 
duced in  spring  and  early  summer. 
Wallflowers  are  more  popular  In  Eng- 
land than  in  America,  for  they  thrive 
best  in  a  moist  atmosphere.  There  are 
dwarf    and    double   flowered    varieties 


A  Connecticut  woman  made  the  nice 
sum  of  $800  last  year  raising  turkeys 
and  chickens.    She  raised  250  turkeys, 
which  brought  her  over  $2  each.   There 
was  a  good  deal  of  trouble  and  bother 
getting  the  birds  started,  but  once  well 
on  their  feet  they  were  placed  In  charge 
of  a  boy  herder  and  lived  mostly  on 
green  food  and  grasshoppers  until  fall, 
when  they  were  finished  for  market  on 
corn.   This  was  a  nice  salary  for  a  wo- 
man  to    earn— more    money    than   she 
could  hhv-e  expected  to  get  In  almost 
any  employment  open  to  woman,  and 
aside  from  two  months  In  the  year  the 
birds  re(iuired  only  a  small  portion  of 
her  time.   Neither  did  It  require  a  large 
farm  or  much  capital  to  obtain  this  re- 

-•t. 


SAN  JOSE  SfALE. 
[Seen  uader  a  lens,  much  enlarged.] 

scale.  In  spring  growth  iy  resumed.  At 
almost  any  time  after  midsummer  an 
Infested  tree  will  show  moving  larvae, 
the  almost  snow  white  recent  sets  and 
every  stage  from  that  point  through  a 
gray  to  a  black  scale.  j 

Reproduction  continues  throughout 
the  summer,  and  a  single  pair,  starting 
In  June,  may  become  tlie  ancestors  of 
over  a  thousand  million  examples  be- 
fore the  season  closes.  Reproduction  U 
usually  most  active  in  September,  and 
throughout  that  month  larvae  occur  in 
almndance  on  infested  trees.  It  is  the 
season  at  which  spread  is  most  general. 
The  crawling  larvae  get  upon  any- 
thing, Including  the  back  <  of  beetles  and 
the  feet  of  birds,  and  are  carried  con- 
siderable distances.  An  Insect  tliat  at- 
tacks so  many  different  kinds  of 
plants,  that  biee<ls  so  abundantly  and 
that  has  no  natural  enemies  to  keep  It 
In  real  check  is  of  course  a  pest  of  the 
first  class,  and  so  all  gardeners  have 

found  it. 

Two  sorts  of  campaign  can  be  car- 
ried on  against  this  insect— a  summer 
series,  directed  at  the  larvae,  and  a 
winter  campaign,  directed  against  the 
hibernating  forms.  None  of  the  ordi- 
nary summer  mixtures  kills  all  stages 
of  tlie  scale  without  endangering  the 
foliage.  Larvae  may  be  kille<l  by  di- 
luted oil  emulsions  or  by  soap  mix- 
tures—say for  whale  oil  soap  one 
pound  in  two  or  three  gallons  of  water, 
depending  upon  the  kind  of  plant,  or 
the  oils  In  a  f.  or  even  a  10  per  cent  di- 
lution, according  to  the  manner  in 
which  It  Is  put  on  and  the  plant  on 
which  It  Is  to  be  used.  In  any  case  the 
application  will  kill  only  crawling  lar- 


HAN  JOSE  BOAIiE. 
[On  a  twig,   natural  size.] 

vae  and  very  recent  sets.  Applications 
must,  therefore,  be  renewed  at  short 
Intervals  thyoughout  the  summer  to 
obtain  a  really  effective  result. 

This  sort  of  work  Is  feasible  in  gar- 
dens that  are  under  constant  supervi- 
sion, and  in  such  places  the  insect  can 
be  almost  completely  cleaned  out  in  a 
single  season.  The  new  forms  of  pe- 
troleum made  soluble  in  water  will  be 
most  effective  aids  in  this  sort  of  cam- 
paign.   

Detiorntiifr   Cnlvea. 

It  Is  much  easier,  to  say  nothing  of 
being  more  humane,  to  dehorn  calves 
when  they  are  young,  preferably  when 
from  thiee  to  four  days  old.    Clip  the 
hair   away    from    the    button,    take   a 
stick    of   caustic    jiotash    wrapped    in 
some  material   to  protect  the   fingers, 
moisten  one  end  with  water  and  rub 
gently  over  the  button  until  the  skin 
becomes  slightly  raw  and  smarts  a  lit- 
tle.    In  a  few  days  a  scab  will  form, 
which  will  soon  disappear,  and,  if  the 
work  is  properly  done,  will  leave  the 
calf  without  horns.    One  application  is 
usually  enough,  but  in  case  the  horns 
start  again  the  application  can  be  re- 
peated.     Cf>»e    should    be    taken    that 
none  of  the  i?austlc  potash  runs  down 
over  the  liair  to  injure  the  eyes  and 
skin.     In  case  the  horns  break  through 
the  ("kin  before  the  caustic  Is  applied  It 
will    probabl'-   be  necessary   to   use  a 
knife  to  cut  off  the  button,  after  which 
a  lit  He  caustic  potash  can  be  rubbed 
over  the  exitosed  surface. 


DOrBIiE  VEIiLOW  WAIiLFLOWEB. 

and  lnnumeral)le  forms  in  various 
shades  of  yeiljw,  brownish  and  even 
purple. 

A  plant  of  a  double  yellow  wallflow- 
er in  full  bloom  Is  shown  in  the  ac- 
companying illustration  from  Ameri- 
can Agi-icuiturist.  riants  are  best 
grown  from  seed  every  year  or  every 
second  year,  as  after  the  second  flow- 
ering they  do  not  bloom  so  well. 


'W^\y   Stra^vberry    Plants  Die. 

Many  strawberry  plants  die  because 
they  are  kept  too  long  after  being  dug 
before  trans|)lanting.  Some  die  because 
set  too  deep  and  the  crown  or  center 
of  the  plant  is  covered.  But  in  a  dry 
time  more  plants  die  from  a  lack  of 
pressure  on  the  soil  about  the  roots 
than  from  all  other  causes.  In  a  wet 
season  they  will  live  if  left  on  top  of 
the  soil  with  no  earth  to  cover  the 
roots.  Plants  out  of  the  ground  are  like 
fish  out  of  water.  Therefore  the  sooner 
they  are  in  their  natural  element  the 
lower  the  death  rate.— American  Agri- 
culturist. 

* 

PlantlnR   Ont. 

Early  June  should  see  all  the  garden 
beds  plante<l,  as  everything  may  be 
trusted  out  by  that  time,  and  those 
who  wait  until  June  to  set  out  their 
tender  plants  have  the  satisfaction  of 
seeing  them  start  off  with  a  vigorous 
growth  from  the  first. 


ShrnbberT   Needed. 

A  home  without  shrubbery  Is  all 
wrong.  Shrubbery  is  Just  as  necessary 
to  a  place  as  clothing  to  a  man.  Nine 
times  out  of  ten  the  straight  line  whei-e 
a  building  meets  the  ground  should  l>e 
hidden  by  shrubs,  remarks  an  ex- 
change. 


Clean    <:iil<ure    For    CodllnHT    5i€>th. 

Clean  culture  pays  witliout  (juestlon 
against  the  cotlllng  moth.  Clods  fur 
nish  places  for  the  larvae  to  pupate, 
and  Itrush  and  prunings  furnl.sh  fa- 
vorite (piarters  for  such  purposes. 
Many  cocjuus  were  found  under 
iirusii.  and  trees  under  which  brush 
was  allowe'l  to  He  showed  a  corre- 
ipondlng  decrease  In  the  number  of 
cocoons    under    the    bark    flakes    and 

han<ls. 

All  along  he  Missouri  river  are 
ranges  of  clay  hills,  free  from  rock 
and  made  up  of  a  pure  loess  soil 
which  is  just  as  fertile  at  a  depth  of 
100  feet  as  it  Is  at  the  surface.  These 
hills  are  too  steep  to  cultivate  In  or- 
dinary crops,  but  one  man  at  Sioux 
City  has  discovered  that  they  will 
grow  the  finest  of  alfalfa  and  is  con- 
verting what  has  heretofore  been  a 
poor  pasture  range  Into  alfalfa  fields, 
which  he  tells  us  Ijrlng  him  In  a  net 
income  of  !?a0  per  acre.  This  Increases 
the  value  of  these  lands  from  $25  per 
acre  to  over  $100.  Tills  Is  an  Instance 
of  the  success  which  awaits  any  man 
who  is  bright  enough  to  put  things  to 
their  proper  use. 


Peters'  Rheumatism  Cure 


IS  A  POSITIVE  CURE  FOR 


0«od  Tnrla*  PoMlttona  to 

all  whn«nnilify.  <ircaid<iiiana 
for  Kt^MioKrapners.  Short- 
hand hftH  beronie  a  nect'HMltjr. 
A  Kood  et«'noKriiiih<T  la  al- 
waynotwnrpdftgocxl  Hitnatlon, 
Btoiidj  employment  the  year 
ronnd  and  nnH  flplendld  oppor- 
tnnltlea  for  ailvanceniPiit. 
^^^^_^^_  A  yonng  mnn  placed  In  a 
■60  poaltlon.  advanwd  In  a  yenrs  tlm«  to  f  100 
Ber  month.  Qnallfled  In  from  two  to  aix  n.onth«. 
fniiKht  by  correspondence.  Spare  momentH  only 
rpo.lred.  No  Interference  with  occnpntlon. 
EAHlly  learned.  Syfltem  holdi  world's  rword  for 
f^d^  'K.OI  «itlbll.h«d  .early  »  QiartPr  of  • 
century.  National  repntntlon.  Send  ^Oc  tor 
three  trtalleBHonR.  BhowinKraethpd of  nstrurflon 

and  thorouKhneBr,  of  cnrne.  AM  pupils  a^^'^ted 
to  Hituatlons.  Also  Rreat  demand  'or  iitenog- 
ranhf-rs    for  civil  service  poHltions.      These  ap- 

feperial  rovrm.  HlRhest  at t alninents.to  Address 
Prof  J  T.  KeraU  President.  The  Rerat 
riatienai  BsslneM  CoHese,   Reading.  l>»nna. 


ALL 

FORMS 

Inflammatory. 

,  Sciatic.  Scrof  uletic.^ 

Muscular.  Articular. | 

Syphlitic.Paralytic. 

and 

Cardiac 


ACUTE    AND 


There  is  something  besides  three  ker- 
nels of  corn  in  a  hill  of  goad  germinat- 
ing power  necessary  to  make  a  good 
crop  of  corn.  There  must  be  available 
fertility  and  moisture  for  three  stalks 
to  develop  so  that  they  can  produce 
three  good  ears.  On  worn  land,  even 
if  three  stalks  were  secured  in  each 
hill,  also  on  better  soil  when  a  drought 
came.  It  woultl  be  found  that  the  con- 
ditions were  such  that  only  one  stalk 
could  make  an  ear.  Important  as  Is 
the  question  of  using  good  seed  corn, 
closely  allied  with  It  and  of  eiiual  Im- 
portance Is  the  neo<l  of  so  rotating  the 
crops  and  caring  for  tlie  fertility  of  the 
soil  that  a  good  crop  may  be  possible 
when  the  gootl  stand  Is  obtained. 


HEUNATISM 


A  %  HAS  NO  EQUAL 

%  RECOMMENDED 

%         BY  THOUSANDS 


Price,  li.oo  a  Bottle.  Six  Bottles  for  $5.00 

PREPARED  ONLY  BY  THE 

GBRMAN  RBMEDY  COMPANY 

ALLENTOWN,  PA. 
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THE  GRANGE 

Conducted    by 
J.  W.  DARROW.  Chatham.  N.  Y^ 

Prett  Correspondent   New   York   StaU 
Orange 


A  NOTABLE  GRANGE. 


Honlton  of  Maine  Tiovr  Hn«  OTer  840 
Membem. 

Houlton  grange,  No.  16,  of  Maine 
elalms  the  distluctlon  of  having  the 
largest  subordinate  grange  in  the 
world.  Wolcott  of  New  York  is  a  close 
i-.econd,  with  over  800  members.  Houl- 
ton grange  was  organized  thirty  years 
ago  by  Deputy  A.  K.  Walker  of  Uamp-  ,  ^^^^    ■  ^,_  ^,^  ^ 

l-a^rgTe  iTirlZrirZl'r^ly.  «,e  ....  »,  ...  Orae.  .o 

time  the  state  grange  had  not  been  or-    that  state.  

gau..ea.      S,ar,.„s    wia.    twenty-clght  ^^^^^^^   INSURANCE. 


sylvania    state    prange,    has    gone    to 
Uome  to  attend  the  International  con- 
gress of  agi-lculture.  He  Intends  to  vis- 
it several  countries  while  abroad  and 
learn  the  methods  employed  by  the  na- 
tive farmers,  to  study  economic  condi- 
tions and  to  enlarge  his  knowledge  of 
agricultural  affairs  so  that  he  will  be 
able  to  make  It  of  greater  helpfulness 
to  the  members  of  the  Order  and  to 
farmers  in  general  on  his  return.    Mr. 
Hill  goes  at  his  own  expense,  but  as  a 
representative  of  the  state  grange  of 
rennsylvanla.    He  Is  one  of  the  most 
active  grange  workers  and  an  Interest- 
ing speaker.    He  Is  constantly  on  the 
watch  for  opportunities  to  promote  the 
interest  of  the  farmers  of  his  state.   He 
has  been  repeatedly  elected  to  the  state 
mastership   not  of  his  own   wish,   but 


Conducted  by 
J.  W.  DARROW,  Chatham.  N.  Y.. 

PreM  Correspondent  New   York    State 
Orano* 


THE  POMONA  GRANGE. 


arduous,  for  they  pour  oil  on  troubled 
waters,  calm  the  excited,  soothe  the  Ir- 
ritated, stimulate  the  lazy  and  encour- 
age tlie  weary  .-George  R.  Drake,  Sec- 
retary New  Hampshire  State  Grange. 

New   Hanipuhlre'M  Loaa. 

Gilbert  A.  Marshall  of  Lancaster, 
N  H  overseer  of  the  New  Hampshire 
state'grange.  died  April  24.  He  was  a 
past  master  of  Lancaster  grange  and 
as  overseer  of  the  state  grange  was  an 
efficient  offlc-er  and  popular  with  mem- 
bers of  the  Order.  The  overflowing 
church,  the  long  procession  and  the 
floral   tributes    were  evidences  of  the 


In   KanHnN  They   Fenr  Wind  aa  Well 
aa  Fire. 

Tlie  Patrons'   Fire  and  Tornado  as- 


How  to  Make  Ita  Meetlnga  More  Suo- 
ceaafal. 

The  success  of  a  Pomona  grange  de- 
pends quite  largely   upon  the  Interest 

and  activity  of  the  master   in  giving  ,  „.,.^ 

generaVoverslght  of  all  Its  affairs,  but  esteem  in  which  he  was  held.  One 
Se  chai^actor  of  Its  meetings  and  the  floral  emblem  contained  a  rose  for  each 
usefulness  of  the  exercises  to  members  ]  of  the  284  granges  In  the  state. 

depend  upon  tlie  skill  and  good  Juflg-  , 

ment  of  the  lecturer  In  arranging  and 
carrying  out  programmes.  All  that  has 
been  said  at  other  times  In  regard 
to  the  advisability  of  prepared  printed 
programmes  for  subordinate  granges 
applies  with  equal  force  to  Pomona 
granges.  It  should  be  understood  by 
lecturers  that  a  Pomona  grange  when 
holding  a  meeting  with  a  subordinate 
grange  Is  expected  to  aid  the  latter  and 
furnish    exercises    of    an    encouraging 


members,  of  whom  eight  are  alive  at 
the  present  day,  five  still  belonging  to 
the  Order,  the  number  increased  to 
fifty-four.     Some  co-operation  in  buy- 

l:*,rLrs''' wu^u%:"u,r1ausrt"  i  BO-ofauJo  -Of    Kau,..    carries    a.«u. 

earij     uaj^s,     >yu»v-u  '  eQf>n  000    tornado    Insurance    out    or    a     ^„ ^_    

torily   for  a  time,   but.   as   It  was   by    f^;^^^,/°J  53  o^g  io5      The  tornado    and  helpful  nature  rather  than  to  be 
card  system,  after  awhile  it  was  drop-  j  t^tal  ^^'^^^^"^^f^^-J'Jf  ;^^i„,,  ^^e  aver-  '  entertained   by   exercises   provided  by 

ped.  „„»,,,o  '  aee  fire  Insurance  cost.    This  company    the  subordinate  grange.    This  calls  for 

After   holding    its    own    f or    awhl  e  ,  age  A^e    "sui  ^^^^^^^^^    ^^^    ^^^^^^    ^^  ^^^^^^_^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^^^^  ^^  ^^ 

the    Houlton    grange    gi-adually     lost    nas    o  ^^^h^nge,  and  the  aver-  i  taken  by  the  visiting  Pomona  grange 

ground   and  even   went  so   low   as   to  ,  y^^"^^'      ';•    „^,„,.„,,ee  has  been  $10  per    rather  than  by  the  visited  subordinate 
think  of  surrendering  its  charter.    In  ,  °««^"  policies,  while  the    grange. 

1881    he  mem-    ^^J^^^J "  ,^^",'  ^..^e  charged   $20       m  pursuance  of  this  policy  speakers, 
bership     reach-    old   mu    companie  ^^^^^^i,^^^  ^^^^^  u^uslcians   from   abroad 

nilt      tweX    I     ln^i)00the  Kansas  people  paid  old    should  be  assigned  parts  In  the  exer- 
llmlt.     twenty    ]     1  ,^i.-.(U)()-l.U74    in    pre-     clses    rather    than    from    the    locality 

^"T.  th\  tide  m^ms  a"  d  got  b.  ck  In  losses  $77,043.-  where  the  meeting  Is  held.  The  Pomo- 
polnt  toe  tide  ^^i^^;^^,  ,,^^,-.,,^01.42:)  to  l.e  distribut-  na  grange  visits  the  locality  to  impart 
Tms  giaSe  ed  among  the  companies  for  salaries  grange  information  and  promote  grange 
« Jn,  n,^l  i^  and  commissions.  The  gi-ange  company  ,  enthusiasm  rather  than  to  Imbibe  It  to 
rm.^es  a ^an^e  could  have  saved  $4r..(>()0.000  of  this  to  ;  carry  away.  It  Is  in  one  sense  a  mls- 
cupies  a  grange  ^  ^i,,.  oKlline  companies.  '  slonary    carrying    the    gospel    of    the 

with   gtoceHc^    ™s  IS  Jhe  only  con.pany  In  the  state    grange  wherever  it  goe.  for  the  pur- 
^"°   giocerits.  ^^.^j.  «.^  000.000  of  risks  whose  ,  pose  of  leaving  a  more  pronounced  sen- 

see^  ""Jrain  etc   I  applications  cost  the  company  only  $1     tlment  and  Increased  zeal  for  grange 
seed,  gi*!'"'  eic.  I    11  president     serves     free,    work. 

n  rP      sunnll^    whose  secretary  gets  but  $oO  per  month  j  Pomona   grange  In  this  broad  light  It 
are      «"PP"f^  ^^^.^.j.  ^^j.  ^^..^  ,„^,^  all  clerical  help  ;  is  evident  that  some  part  of  the  meet- 

„„„  „.Tvxofiw  ,         \    r^f  '  tliat  he  mav  emi)lov.  whose  agents  get     mg  should  be  held  in  open  form,  so  the 

OEOROE  MI.NTOSH.        ,,t„,u    ^ost    of  ,  ^Jmt^he  maym,  ^^^^  .^^  ^xpen.ses.     The    public  can  be  admitted  and  listen   to 

the  goods  and  the  *'-];i>^"-^^;^,^^;^,  .*^^  office 'expense' for  rent,  heat  and  lights  the  grange  doctrine.  This  does  not  im- 
store.  in  1U04  the  busines.s  amounted  ,  ^^.^'^^"^Pj,  .^  „,„,^i,  ,;^,t  year.  ,  ply  that  the  doors  should  always  be 
to  $«>1.000.  They  also  ma  uta.n  an  In^  "^j^L  e  are  sev'-nteen  otluT  mutuals  In  open  to  any  one  who  cares  to  come  and 
Burance  company,  the  total  ^sks  at  me  ^  ■         ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^^^^  ^^^.^^^^  ^^^  1  ^  ^^^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^^^  provided  for  such, 

close  of  last  year  being  $1,1)24.1*4  !  J  ^ ;  '.^^^^,  ^.,y^.  „u(h  low  rates,  although  there  Is  no  objection  to  this 
They  also  own  and  operate  a  starch  iai„  '  ,  .j^.  ^j^^.  .^i^uige  that  en-  i#  *u^  t>«n,nn«  .rrnncrp  is  flnanclallv 
factory,  the  annual  outlet  of  which  Is    1 1  is    )      ^^  ^  ^.^  company  to 

150  tons  of  starch.     The  small  or  un^  ,  abel^^^  ^^^^ 

marketable  potatoes  are  used  at  this    ^^t^u  1  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^^^^^ 

factory    out    of    which    to    make    the    f^l^^l^^^^^'    ^„^  ^       „,«  of  Inspect- 
Btarch  and  cost  on  the  average  about    ^^.^^"J;,''''*'"^  "'         ' 
40  cents  per  barrel. 

Some   time   ago   the   blacksmiths   of 
Houlton  made  an  agreement  to  adopt 

a  uniform  scale  of  prices  for  horse-  ^^  ^-— -  -^-^  ^—^  ^^^^^^  ^  successful  economic  conditions,  as  the  grange 
Bhoelng  at  an  advance  on  former  rates.  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  out  of  It  grew  strives  to  do.  Such  a  course  may  be 
This  combination  to  force  prices  up  lea  ,  ^^^  j^irripn   imlnn.   a   co-operative   or-     ^Isp  for  societies  whose  sole  purpose 

improve 
ritual  and  ceremonial  action.  The 
grange  occupies  a  broader  field  and 
alms  to  accomplish  more  far  reaching 
results —National  lecturer  N.  J.  Bach- 
elder. 


Condueled  by 
J.  W.  DARROW,  Chatham.  H.  Y., 

PreM  Correspondent  N&w   York   State 
Orange 


GEORGE    M'I.XTOSH. 


ors*  fees. 


if    the    Pomona    grange   is   financially 
able  to  do  It. 

It  is  sometimes  argued  that  If  all  ses- 
sions are  held  behind  closed  doors  the 
effect  will  be  better  In  attracting  those 
desirable  to  become  members  through 
curiosity  and  other  reasons,  but  such 
Is  not  the  policy  of  societies  and  Instl 


WHY  JOIN  THE  GRANGE? 

A    Few    Reaaona.    Saoclnetly    Stated, 
That   Sbonld   Appeal. 

Why  sljould  I  Join  the  grange?  What 
will  I  get  out  of  it? 

You  should  Join  the  grange  because: 
First,  it  is  a  farmers'  organization  and 
you  are  a  farmer;  second,  organization 
will  give  farmers  greater  Influence  In 
the    state    and    national    legislatures; 
third.   It   will    bring   you   into   contact 
with  the  best  men  and  women  in  your 
profession,  and  such  contact  will  pol- 
ish   and    strengthen    and    refine    you; 
fourth,  It  will  make  possible  co-opera- 
tion In  buying  supplies  and  In  selling 
products;  flfth,  it  Is  a  social,  mental, 
moral,  educational  Institution;  sixth.  It 
Is    an    Institution    whose    tenets    will 
make  rural  society  better  and  stronger 
In  every  way. 

You  will  get  out  of  It:  First,  Just 
what  you  put  In  It-lt  Is  a  bank  in 
which  you  deposit  your  Influence  as  a 
citizen,  as  a  man  or  as  a  woman;  sec- 
ond, a  little  more  than  you  put  Into 
It.  Like  otlier  banks,  the  grange  pays 
you  Interest  on  your  Investment.  You 
put  In  character,  and  you  receive  it 
back  strengtiieneil,  clarified.  Increased 
by  the  characters  with  which  it  ha<i 
come  Into  contact. 

Could  you  de.3lre  more  than  this? 
Would  not  this  Induce  you  to  Join  the 
grange? 

Here  and  there  some  individuals  get 
the  idea  that  as  soon  as  they  Join 
the  grange  material  benefits  will  be 
forced  upon  them.     Tliey  are.  so  they 


A  Sncoeaafnl  Gi-ansre.  Is  not  tne  poucy  or  societies  iiuu  lunn-      .^-.----.—    •  Uotfn,. 

Loydon  (N.  v.,  «,.„>..  wa,  o«anl.e<l    ,„,„„„  attempting  to  Improve  exls.lns     '""'f'^;,;"  ,f  ?"     "If  [,,rer  nr>cl" 


crops  and   sell  them  at  higher  prices. 

Just  how  this  Idea  reaches  them  it  is 

BuirciiiB  "V  ^- irranKe  from  me  sian.    vjui  wi  •».  t^^^"     strives  10  uo.     ssmu  «  t^^uioc  ixj..j    --^     ou^i.  »n^      ..  .    ^  ,.    ,  ^„^u   „„,i 

This  combination  to  force  prices  up  led  ,  ^^   k^  ^^^   ^^^^^^^    ^^   co-operative   or-     ^,se  for  societies  whose  sole  purpose  1  difficult  to  see.  but  it  does  reach  and 
the    members    of    Houlton    grange    to  ,         j^^^^^-J^^   „j   ..-hioh  shares  were  sold  I  ig  to  Improve  their  memi)ers  through     govern  them.-New  York  larmer. 

build  a  blacksmith  shop  of  their  own.  ^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^   ^^^^^   ^^^  member  was  al-    -•— •     ---^     — - — ^"«"«     n^Hr^n        ThP  

They  voted  $2,200  to  buy  a  lot.  ^^^^^  ,^^^  ^„  ^oi^i  m^re  than  one  share.   Ali     eranee   occupies    a    oroauer   neiu    umi  ^^^  Rinht   idea. 

The  committee  on  publications  of  the 
New  Hampshire  state  grange  had  this 
to  say  of  newspapers  In  their  report: 
"The  press  Is  rendering  valuable  aid 
by  awakening  the  i>eople  all  over  this 
vast  land  to  a  realization  of  the  gran- 


They  voted  $2,200  ^o  buy  a  ,ot    erec.  ^                             ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^    ^j, 

a  shop  and  fit  it  out  for  business,  and  lo ^^^^    ^^^^    ^^^^^^    ^^    ^^^^^^^      ^ 

now    the    grangers    are    getting    their  ^^^  ^^  ^  ^tgre.  and  the 

horses    shod    for    one^third    less    than  bjjU  ^^g  ^^^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^ 

others  have  to  pay.  This  f^^^f^^"^  j^^^.,^^^  Building  association  was  soon 
Its  own  hall  and  lot,  valued  at  $-.500  '^^^^^    ^^e   land  purchased   and   n 

a  stable  that  will  accommodate  s  xty  ^  ^  ^^p,.^^,,  i^  t,,i,  building  the 
horses  and  cost  $1,000,  and  their  other  ,  ^  ^^  ^^^  q^^  ^^^,  .^^re  occupied 

property,  including  the  blacksmith  ^^  ^^^  ^  ^^.^^^^^^  ^^^^^^^^  ^^  .^  ^^^^.^  ^^^ 
■hop  and  store,  is  estimated  to  be  |  •  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  occupied  by  the 
valued  at  $15,000.  They  are  discussing  _  ^^  ^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^,,^.j.^  „^^  ^^^^ 
the  question  of  marketing  the  potato    ^         j^„^i^,,„  ,„  ^^Is  grange.  The  bulll- 


New    Hampahlre'a    Deputy    Service. 

The  excellent  condition  of  the  grange 
In  the  Granite  State  Is  moi-e  largely  at-     ^^^^^  ^^^  magnitude  of  our  glorious  or- 
trlbuted  to  the  deputies'  faithful  execu-  ,         j^.j^j^^       ,,  ^^    ,t  ,.pats   with  us   as 

^.__     _*   ii...    ^...»#..llif    l.ilil    itl^na    of    our       "  -       .  -  i.- - 


crop  direct  instead  of  selling  to  the 
middleman.  The  members  of  this 
grange  raise  225.000  bushels  of  pota- 
toes per  year.  This  will  mean  a  sav- 
ing of  many  thousands  of  dollars  in 
the  next  few  years  If  the  plan  Is  car- 
ried out.  It  may  be  well  believed  that 
Houlton  grange  Is  a  power  In  public 
matters,  and  such  measures  as  the 
grange  deems  wise  for  the  general 
community  are  usually  found  to  pre- 

George  Mcintosh  Is  now  serving  his 
third  term  as  master  of  this  grange. 
He  is  a  Scotchman  by  bhrth,  but  has 
spent  most  of  his  life  in  this  cpuntry. 
His  native  energy  and  clear  brained  in- 
telligence mark  him  as  one  of  the  best 
farmers  In  the  country,  while  his 
friendly  disposition  and  integrity  of 
character  have  made  him  one  of  the 
best  citizens.     

The   Granire'a  RepreaentatlTe. 

Hon.  W.  F.  Hill,  master  of  the  Penn- 


ing was  burned  and  everything  lost  ex- 
cepting the  books  of  the  grange,  which 
the  secretary  had  In  his  possession  ot 
his  home.  While  the  fire  was  still 
smoldering  plans  for  a  new  building 
were  adopted,  and  the  new  stnicture 
was  soon  erecte<l.  Leyden  union  Is  do- 
ing a  business  of  about  $20,000  per 
year.  Carlton  V.  Miller  has  been  the 
manager  for  about  fourteen  years. 


Gnard   <he   Gatea. 

Now  that  the  desire  for  organization 
Is  sweeping  the  land  It  behooves  the 
grange  to  guard  Its  gates,  saj's  Farm 
and  Fireside.  There  are  many  organi- 
zations of  various  natures  springing 
up.  There  are  many  people  v.hom  it 
will  be  Just  as  well  to  let  go  Into  these 
now  loflges.  It  might  be  a  good  plan 
to  encourage  them  as  an  outlet  or  In- 
take. The  grange  stands  for  the  high- 
est and  best  development  of  the  Indi- 
vidual—the best  individual. 


tion  of  the  carefully  laid  plans  of  our 
state  masters  and  their  official  advisers 
than  to  any  other  agency. 

The  executive  committee,  of  which 
the  state  master  and  secretarj'  are  ex 
officio  members,  has  annually  ascer- 
tained the  most  pressing  needs,  and 
semiannually  the  general,  the  four  or 
more  specials  and  the  thirty  odd  dis- 
trict deputies  have  been  called  togeth- 
er and  Instructed  how  to  supply  these 
needs. 

The  deputies'  first  visit  Is  to  Instruct 
the  officers  and  to  outline  the  plan  of 
the  literary  and  ritualistic  contests  for 
the  year,  and  the  fall  Inspection  Is 
made  to  ascertain  what  has  been  ac- 
complished. At  both  visits  each  officer 
Is  scored  in  his  degree  work,  and  the 
excellence  of  the  different  numbers  In 
the  literary  programme  is  noted.  Thedep- 
uties  examine  the  accounts,  ascertain 
and  report  the  condition  of  the  dues, 
and  through  them  the  state  grange  at 
all  times  knows  the  condition  of  each 
Pomona  and  subordinate  In  the  state 


ganlz: 

Patrons  who  are  desirous  for  the 
growth  of  our  Order  to  see  to  it  that 
careful  anc'  Instructive  reports  are 
made  of  our  several  meetings." 


A  grange  In  New  Hampshire  as  a  di- 
version held  a  mock  session  of  the  leg- 
islatutc  a  few  weeks  ago. 


Dracut  (Mass)  grange  cleared  $300 
at  its  annual  fair.  Fairs  are  profltab'e 
and  popular. 


Death    of    Ex-Governor    Lace. 

The  Michigan  state  grange  mourns 
the  loss  of  one  of  the  originators  of  the 
state  organization  and  a  most  efficient 
worker  in  the  Order.  ex-Governor  Luce, 
whose  death  occurred  a  few  weeks 
ngo. 


Ira  Sliarp.  chairman  of  the  executive 
committee  of  the  New  York  state 
grange,    has    Ijeen    appointetl    to    the 

^  ^^     board  of  state  fair  commissioners  by 

Their  duties* are  exacting  and  ofttlmes  '  Governor  Higglns. 


THE    COUNTRY  JOURNAL. 
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PARTRIDGE  WYANDOTTES. 


An  Enarliah  Opinion  of  Thla  Netv  Va- 
riety   of   Fo^vla. 

Although  one  of  the  latest  varieties 
of  the  popular  Wyandotte  family,  the 
Partridge  Wyandotte  has  become  a 
great  favorite  and  by  many  Is  con- 
sidered to  be  the  best  variety  of  the 
breed,  for  it  combines  with  a  very 
handsome  appearance  excellent  laying 
qualities,  writes  a  correspondent  of 
London  Mall.  W^lth  the  whites  they 
produce  larger  eggs  than  any  of  the 
other  Wyandottes  and  lay  well  in  win- 
ter compared  wiHi  other  breeds. 

Those  who  liave  admired  the  Par- 
tridge Cochin  markings,  but  have  been 
unable  to  keep  this  breed  on  account 
of  their  broody  propensities,  can  by 
keeping  Partridge  Wyandottes  have  the 
coloring  they  admire,  and  with  profit 
to  themselves,  for  the  pullets  and  hens 
of  the  breed  last  mentioned  have  the 
same  coloring  and  almost  the  same 
pencllings  as  the  Partridge  Cochins. 

Now  for  a  few  words  as  to  the  points 
of  the  Partridge  Wyandotte.  The  cock 
should  have  a  rose  comb,  fitting  close 
to  the  head  and  the  peak  pointing 
downward  toward  the  neck,  the  beak 
being  of  dark  horn  striped  with  yel- 
low. The  eyes  should  be  hazel,  with  a 
nice  brown  ring  round;  face  and  ear 
lobes  red;  neck,  liackles  and  saddle 
feathers  a  beautiful  dark  lemon  color, 
with  black  down  the  center  of  each 
feather;  shoulders  dark  red;  wring  bars 
brown,  edged  with  black;  breast  and 
thigh  feathers  black  and  brown,  tall 
black,  carried  well  back,  and  legs  yel- 
low, with  four  toes  on  each  foot.  It 
will  be  noticed  that  the  breast  should 
be  black  in  color;  but.  as  is  the  case 
with  many  of  the  black  breasted 
breeds,  the  young  birds  are  apt  to 
throw  brown  feathers  among  the  black, 
while  some  of  the  feathers  are  ticked 
with  brown.  These  birds  are  no  good 
lor    cockerel    breeding,    but    if   mated 


mating  produces  infertile  eggs  and 
young  stock  lacking  In  vitality.  The 
proper  matings  are  to  mate  the  cock 
bird  to  his  pullets  and  the  best  cock- 
erel to  the  hens,  and  so  on  year  after 
year  the  birds  are  mated,  young  to  old 
and  old  to  young,  without  the  introduc- 
tion of  strange  blood,  the  object  being 
to  avoid  mating  brothers  and  sisters, 
birds  too  closely  related  or  immature 
birds. 

Colonlslna:   the  Chlclca. 

As  the  chicks  grow  older  divide  them 
Into  colonies.  Place  them  away  from 
each  otlier  In  flocks  of  from  thirty  to 
fifty  in  separate  coops  made  for  the 
pifrpose.  This  separation  gives  more 
room  for  development  and  lends  its 
aid  to  better  health.  There  cannot  be 
any  better  way  than  this  to  gain  quick 
growth,  i)rovided  they  are  well  fed  on 
good  wholesome  food  that  will  develop 
bone,  meat  and  muscle.  If  the  cock- 
erels are  all  separated  from  the  pul- 
lets, so  much  the  better  for  both,  but 
this  cannot  be  successfully  done  un- 
less there  are  separate  runs  for  each.— 
Feather. 


SUCCESS  WITH  TURKEYS. 


Care 


A  PayinK  Farm  Flock. 
Mrs.  O.  M.  Barrows  of  Bethel,  Vt., 
reports  8.745  eggs  the  past  year  from 
a  flock  of  sixty  pullets  and  twelve 
5'earllngs,  Rhode  Island  Ue<l8.  says 
American  Cultivator.  The  eggs  sold 
amounted  to  $262  besides  those  use<l  1m 
the  family.  Feed  and  advertising  cost 
$94.  leaving  a  balance  of  about  $1G7. 
Many  of  the  eggs  were  sold  for  hatch- 
ing at  extra  prices. 


Chicken    Notea. 

Green  bone  should  be  fed  three  times 
a  week  to  the  laying  hens  and  dally  to 
the  male  bird. 

Remember  that  a  lousy  hen  cannot 
give  you  the  results  that  she  could  If 
free  from  lice. 

A  few  drops  of  tincture  of  iron  in 
the  drinking  water  make  an  excellent 
spring  tonic  for  the  fowls. 

All  deformed  chicks  should  be  killed 
as  soon  as  hatched.  It  Is  a  waste  of 
time  to  trj'  to  raise  them. 

If  the  eg?s  from  a  certain  pen  are 
found  io  be  largely  Infertile.  lose  no 
time  In  gettfug  a  new  male  to  head  the 
pen. 

Never  set  a  deformed  or  ill  shaped 
egg.  It  Is  a  waste  of  time.  Select  the 
best  shape<l  i'ggs  and  be  sure  that  they 
are  from  strong,  vigorous  stock.— Com- 
mercial I'oultry. 


The   NcT»-   Breed. 

The  American  Poultrj'  .Journal  prints 
the  accompanying  picture  of  a  male  of 
the  Columbian  Wyandotte  breed.  Mr. 
II.  S.  Babcock.  In  a  descriptive  article 
I  written  for  the  American  Fancier,  says 
of  the  Columbian  Wyandotte:  "It  is  a 
true  Wyandotte  in  shape,  compact  Id 


PARTRIDGE  WTANDOTTE  CWKEREI*. 

properly  will  produce  well  marked  pul- 
lets. The  hens  are  penciled  all  over 
clear  brown  and  black,  the  former  color 
being  quite  free  from  any  trace  of  a 
red  shade— In  fact,  they  are  Just  the 
color  of  good  specimens  of  the  Par- 
tridge Cochin  breed.  Finally  when 
hatched  Partridge  Wyandottes  have 
two  dark  brown  stripes  on  the  back 
and  at  tlie  back  of  the  head,  and  when 
they  begin  to  feather  the  cockerels 
and  pullets  look  the  same  color,  but 
when  the  adult  feathers  begin  to  grow 
the  black  of  the  breast  and  hackle 
feathers  and  the  deep  red  on  the  wings 

appear. 

The  Partridge  Wyandotte  cockerel 
here  reprmluced  from  American  Culti- 
vator won  first  prize  In  his  class  at 
the  New  York  Madison  Square  Garden 
show  last  winter.  He  Is  owned  by  E. 
G.  Wyckoff.  Ithaca.  N.  Y. 

Line    BreedlnK. 

Line  breeding  Is  another  terra  for  In- 
breeding, not  haphazard,  but  scientific 
Inbreeding,  says  D.  J.  Coyne.  .Jr..  in 
Commercial  Poultry.  For  example,  a 
breeder  starts  with  a  trio  or  pen  of  un- 
related or  distantly  related  birds.  The 
next  season  he  must  not  mate  their 
progeny  alone,  for  that  would  be  dan- 
gerous Inbreeding— brothers  and  sis- 
ters—and the  stock  Is  all  young.  Ex- 
oerience   has   taught   us   that   such   a 


of     Little    Ponlta    at    Hatching 
Tluie— What   to  Feed. 

The  manner  of  handling  the  turkey 
hens  and  little  poults  when  the  poults 
hatch  and  during  tlie  ten  days  that  im- 
mediately follow  depends  considerably 
upon  the  conditions  to  which  they  are 
subject,  writes  H.  A.  Nourse  in  Relia- 
ble Poultry  Journal. 

Some  turkey  breeders  prefer  to  give 
old  and  young  free  range  and  throw 
them  wholly  upon  their  own  resources. 
Other  breeders  give  them  full  lll)erty 
to  go  where  they  like,  but  feed  the  hen 
and  brood  regularly.  Still  others  find 
It  best  to  contiue  the  poults  or  tlie  hens 
until  the  young  turkeys  are  well  start- 
ed. 

Tlie  natural  way  for  a  hen  to  do  after 
the  hatch  Is  complete  is  to  take  her 
brood  into  the  fields  or  into  the  brush 
If  there  is  any.  There  she  protects 
them  from  enemies  and  feeds  them 
with  such  animal  and  vegetable  food 
as  she  can  tind.  The  young  raised  in 
that  manner  are  strong  and  healthy, 
and  when  they  got  well  started  they 
groAv  rapidly.  But  heavy  rains  and 
periods  of  damp  weather  sometimes 
cause  heavy  losses  In  broods  so  raised, 
and  various  means  are  taken  to  pre- 
vent such  loss  by  limiting  the  range 
for  a  longer  or  shorter  time  after 
hatching. 

One  method  Is  to  confine  the  turkey 
hen  in  a  coop  and  allow  the  poults  to 
run  at  large.  The  cooji  for  this  pur- 
pose should  not  be  less  than  four  feet 
long  by  three  wide  and  high  enough  to 
allow  the  hen  tc  stretch  to  her  full 
height.  Hens  that  have  not  been  accus- 
tomed to  any  kind  of  restraint  seldom 
can  be  confined  in  a  coop  successfully. 

These  coops  must  be  niovwl  daily  to 
fresh  locations,  and  tlie  hen  must  be 
dusted  with  lice  killing  powder  once  a 
week  to  keep  down  the  lice,  which 
breed  and  Increase  rapidly  when  the 
turkey  is  unable  to  take  a  thorough 
dust  bath. 

I'nless  the  hen  Is  very  tame  she  can- 
i  not  be  let  out  for  an  occasional  run. 
for  It  Is  not  often  possible  to  get  her 
to  go  back  to  the  coop. 
I      For  the  young  jioults  there  is  noth- 
i  Ing  I>etter  than  stale  (not  moldy)  bread, 
j  danipent^l  with  milk,  for  the  first  two 
days.      After    that    a    good    quality    of 
prejiared  chick  food  in:!de  of  small  and 
finely  cracked  gi-ains  Is  a  safe  and  de- 
sirable ration  until  the  poults  are  large 
enou  .rh  to  eat  wheat,  cracked  corn  and 
other  coars*'  food.     Those  that  are  in 
pens  or  who  e  mothers  are  confined  In 
coops   must  be  fed   tiwee  full   meals  a 
day.     Some  whole  corn  should  bo  pro- 
vk'ed    for   the   hen,    and    fresh    water 
should  be  supplied  at  least  twice  each 
day. 

The  youngsters  should  not  be  fed  as 
soon  as  they  are  h-itclied  and  dried  off. 
They  will  be  healthier  and  grow  faster 
if  no  foo«l  N  supplie<l  until  they  are  at 
least  two  days  (forty -eight  hours)  old. 


halfway  up  to  their  knees,  so  to  speak, 
says  Commercial  Poultry.  Otherwise 
some  of  those  valuable  and  highly 
prized  early  hatched  birds  will  likely 
lie  down  and  die.  And  you  will  won- 
der what  Is  the  matter  with  them.  They 
will  be  deod.  of  course,  but  you  might 
have  saved  them. 


Charcoal  Preventa  Dlaeaae. 

The  use  of  charcoal  will  prevent 
much  of  the  diseases  that  affect  the 
bowels  of  poultry.  A  teaspoonful  of 
charcoal  per  fowl  in  the  soft  feed  about 
three  times  a  week  will  prove  a  great 
benefit  to  tlieir  health.— Farm  and  Live 
Stock  .Journal. 

tb(^  Output 

JHE  output  is  the  key-note  to 
profit.  In  deciding  upon  a 
price  at  which  to  sell,  a  manu- 
facturer, no  matter  what  article 
he  has  to  offer,  considers  how 
many  he  likes  to  sell,  and  bases 
his  charge  accordingly.  It  is 
reasonable,  too.  If  a  tailor  sells 
only  two  suits  of  clothes  each 
week,  his  income  must  come 
from  the  profits  of  these  two 
suits.  If  he  can,  however,  dou- 
ble or  treble  his  output  without 
materially  increasing  his  work- 
inji  expenses,  he  can  naturally 
afford  to  make  the  profit  on 
each  suit  much  less. 

Again  this  output  decides  the 
buying  power.  It  is  only  neces- 
sary to  state  that  there  have 
been  manufactured  and  sold  over 

77,000 
EMERSON    PIANOS 

to  prove  what  the  buying  power 
of  this  great  Company  must  be. 
The  small  manufacturer  who 
turns  out  only  a  few  pianos  each 
month  will  certainly  have  to  pay 
more  for  the  material  in  each 
piano — there  is  absolutely  no 
doubt  about  this. 

When  you  consider  these  facts 
and  put  this  truth  along  side  of 
them,  that  there  are  only  three 
companies  in  the  United  States 
who  have  made  and  sold  as 
many  pianos  as  ourselves — that 
.  we  haven't  a  competitor  making 
a  high-grade  piano  whose  out- 
put is  as  large  as  ours — it  needs 
no  argument  to  convince  you 
that,  quality  for  quality,  you 
can  buy  cheaper  of  us  than  any 
one  else. 

Emerson    Piano   Co., 

BOSTON.  CHICAGO. 

120  Boylston  St.    J 95  Wabash  Ave 


The    Poultry   A'ard. 

If  there  are  any  hollows  In  your  poul- 
try runs  that  are  liable  to  hold  water 
after  heavy  showers  fill  them  up  or 
drain  so  that  tie  birds  will  not  be  com- 
pelled  to  wade  through   muddy  water 


HEN  HEI.P 

WiUi.ii  ■  New  (Jiwii  Hour,  Slirll  SDil 
Vi-(5tl«hle  Cuttrri  nimlie  rich  PM-produc- 
\af  food  of  drwn  boiiin,  »crap»,  grit, 
clrnn  or  ot«Ut  nhrllii.  mnd  »1I  kind*  of 
v»m't«blc»— wooderfull  V  i  ii<T<fm»e  iwultry 
urowih,  weight  »nd  henlth.  Wllwn'* 
Buiie  VilU  ni»lie  eh«-«p  ferii'lier— 1  l« 
♦O  U.K.  WilsnD  1  F»rTO  Feed  Mill* 
grind    fine,  frnut  «nd  e«»y. 

WILSON  BROS.  Sole  Wfrs.  Easton.  Pi 


COLrMIJIAN  WYANDOTTE  COCK. 

bnild,  medium  In  size,  with  rose  comb 
and  clean  yellow  shanks  and  toes.  It 
has  the  beautiful  color  and  markings 
of  tlic  Light  Brahma,  a  milk  white 
body,  a  liackle  striped  with  metallic 
black,  nn  Iridescent  black  tail  and 
filglits  of  lilack  or  black  and  white. 
This  colonitlon  Is  dec  dedly  striking 
and  handsome,  whether  considered  in 
respect  of  a  single  spe<-imen  or  In  re- 
spect to  a  flock  of  fowls.  And  It  Is  not 
only  handsome,  but  useful,  as  It  leaves 
the  <aic;iss  of  a  dressed  fowl  as  free 
from  uii«!  litly  pinfeathers  as  If  tke 
plumage  v.'as  entirely  white." 


250,000 

PleasMl 

Castomers 

BMpaieata 
■a4e  laalaln 
k«ZM.  tlTNa 
atarkiitoladl- 
aatea— taata. 


EAR* 


11  YEAR     OLD 


1  ^>   r^^.  li 


ONE  FULL  QUART  OP 

WHISKEY  FREE 

We  know  the  tneantnc  ot  word!  and  will  do  aa  wa  (ay.  Wa 
•Ulat  t«  be  Ue  Uw*«t.prU«d  Whitkey  Haata  aa*  tka 
Larcest  Umll  Order  WbUkey  Coaeern  In  the  Saath.  All  the 
North  Caroliaa  WkUkey  wa  aell  U  aood-thara'a  aa  bad. 

Keiiplo  here  wouldn'tadulteraie  If  they  knew  how— tt«y  are  taa 

■celt   Moat  whUkeyeellera  are  noted  formlxins.bteodlng  and 

tertnir.    We  oeU  more  genuine  old  whiake;  and  iMiwater  than 

»  known  onipotiior.    ^'Caa»er'a  II  VaarOld"  WhUkey  la 

Llaald  Jot!    U'g  made  by  honest  people  In  the  moantaina  ot 

rih  Carolina, In  old-atyle  copper  "tl'Mju*!  a«lt  WMinadebT 

r  irrandrathera.    Ftrat-rate  wLlakey  U  aold  at  •ft.Oe  to  •S.  09 

Kallon,  but  It'a  not  any  better  than  "Casper'a  11  Tear  Old."   It 

It  pleaae  or  we  wiU  buy  it  back.   We  hare  a  capital  of  IMO.OOO, 

I  the  I'eopleg"  National  Bank  and  the  lledmont  Bavlnaa  Bank 

hlacity  will  teU  you  our  word  Is  (rood.    To  introduce  thla  old, 

lest  whtekey.  we  offer  foar  Full  Qnarta  af  "Caapar'a  11 


— »^w^   vrv  »v^ 

i  k«'a««ti"Moat'whUkey  aellera  are  noted  for  mlxins.bteodlng  and 
Iwatertnir.  We  oell  more  genuine  old  whiakey  and  iMiwater  than 
lany  known  oropotiior.    *'Caa»er'a  II  Vaar  Old'MWJOakey  la  | 

|aLI(_ 

■  North  ^     ^.  ,,^      , 

loor  irrandfathers.    Ftrat-rate  whiakey  1 

Iner  Kallon,  but  It'a  not  any  better  than  "Casper'a  11  Tear  Old."   It 

Imuat  pleaae  or  we  will  buy  it  back.   We  hare  a  capital  of  IMO.OOO, 

landth ^  .^-  .— — . U.....I 

■of  thla 

■honest  .■„_— ^^.-^ ^ ^.    -       w.-  w 

■  Year  Old"— two  aample  bottles,  one  15,  one  18  year  wd— a  corh- 
liww  and  a  drinking  glaaa-all  for  t«.»B.^II  »6.»0  Uaent  wa 
IwllMoohlotheahoTeantl  put  In  free  One  Fall  Qaart  Extra. 
J  Wc  haTc  aomo  of  thla  whiakey  only  7  years  f>ld,  and  will  send  flTa- 
Iffalloa  ke«r  for  tlO  or  wlli  f nmiah  twenty  fua  tiuart  bottles  on  ra- 
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loelpt  of  (11  and  give  free  corkscrews. drinking glaaaeaandsam- 
I  plea,  making  this  whiakey  coat  lees  than  IS.  tO  per  gallon  dellvared. 
I  We  ship  in  plain  boxes  with  no  marks  t->  indicate  contapta,  aii« 

ircsa.    Buyers  West  of  Teiaa,  Kanaaa,  Nebraaka 

add  CO  oenta  per  quart  extra. 

THE  CASPER  CO.  (Inc.) 

[^^f>  OaaparBMc.  WINSTON-PM.Fw.  N.C       ^ 


lEniTOaa  note  -Before  permitting  the  ahoT*  whiaksy  adTertisement  to  apfvar  in  onr  eolamni,  *•  l"^*^'- 
gat«.l  the  nrm  through  tb^ir  Hankers.  Ws  ohesrfully  sudoraa  Uwm,  and  bUuda  in  need  of  purs  whiakjM  fat  ««4*eal 
as*  need  nut  heaitats  to  urler  aampla  lot. 
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THE   POPULAR  TOULOUSE. 

Varletr    of    Geene    That    Have    Many 
Commendaltle    Qoalitles. 

By  far  the  most  popular  of  the  varie- 
ties of  geese  Is  the  Toulouse.  It  has 
beea  longer  known  than  some  other 
useful  kinds,  like  the  African,  and  Is 
a  very  rapid  grower  and  reaches  a 
large  size,  says  American  Cultivator. 

The  standard  weights  are  twenty 
pounds  for  full  grown  ganders  and 
eighteen  pounds  for  females,  but  even 
this  weight  Is  often  exceeded.  The  col- 
or is  gray— in  some  strains  a  light  gray, 
others  darker— the  underparts  and  fluff 
whites,  bill  and  legs  reddislj  orange. 

As  layers  the  Toulouse  rank  medium, 
being  rather  less  prolific  than  the  Af- 


TOUIiOUSE  GOOSE. 

rican,  but  more  so  than  the  Emden. 
The  season's  output  Is  from  twenty  to 
forty  eggs  per  bird,  geese  two  or  three 
years  old  laying  more  than  very  young 
geose. 

Their  disposition  is  quiet,  and  they 
are  less  troublesome  to  care  for  than 
some  other  breeds  and  will  get  along 
very  well  in  a  field  without  much  wri- 
ter. Bree<lers  usually  keep  the  geest 
laying  as  long  as  possible,  hatching 
most  of  the  eggs  with  hens. 

The  eggs  hatrh  in  thirty  days,  and  a 
goose  of  average  size  will  cover  about 
fifteen.  For  the  first  few  days  they  are 
liable  to  be  chille<l.  but  after  the  first 
week  they  are  more  hardy  and  require 
little  care. 

The  usual  plan  is  to  confine  them  la 
small  pens  or  yards  which  can  be 
moved  to  fresh  grass  every  day,  be- 
cause they  require  considerable  pas- 
ture. Besides  the  grass  or  clover,  they 
are  fed  on  a  mixture  of  Indian  meal 
and  shorts  mixed  with  water,  but 
squeezed  almost  entirely  dry  before 
feeding.  When  three  or  four  weeks 
old  they  should  be  given  wide  range, 
but  within  an  enclosure.  When  fat- 
tening, they  are  confined  and  fed  a 
mixture  of  ground  grains  with  beef 
scraps,  gradually  Increasing  the  pro- 
portion of  cornmeal  and  beef  scraps 
until  the  food  is  about  10  per  cent 
beef  scraps  and  90  per  cent  meal.  Tou- 
louse geese  reach  a  weight  of  ten 
pounds  at  ten  weeks  of  nge  and  as  a 
rule  are  sold  more  profitably  at  that 
weight  as  green  geese. 


THE    COUNTRY   JOURNAL. 


Ebv  Eatlns   Hen*. 

Answering  an  inquiry  for  the  best 
method  of  "making  nests  for  egg  eat- 
ing hens  that  are  too  valuable  to  have 
their  necks  wrung."  Homer  W.  Jack- 
son says  In  National  Stockman: 

All  such  nest  plans  are  open  to  the 
general  objection  that  the  hens  very 
often  refuse  to  lay  In  them,  and  It  Is 
better  to  cure  the  habit  directly,  which 
can  be  done  without  any  change  in 
your  present  nests  except  to  <larkeu 
them,  if  this  has  not  already  been 
done.  Then  blow  an  egg  and  fill  the 
shell  with  a  paste  made  with  two  parts 
flour  or  meal  and  one  part  cayenne  pep- 
per and  put  It  In  the  nest.  When  it  Is 
gone  put  In  another  and  collect  the 
fresh  eggs  as  soon  as  they  are  laid. 
Usually  two  or  three  doctored  eggs  will 
effect  a  permanent  cure.  Olve  the  hens 
M>methlng  to  do  and  supply  plenty  of 
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Pianos  and  Organs 


"The  Mosshacks"  who  hung  a  carpet  across  the  road  to  keep  measles  out  of  the  vil- 
\nge  were  philosophers  compared  to  the  people  who  persist  in  expecting  to  get  something 

for  nothing. 

One  cannot  buy  gold  for  the  price  of  old  iron,  and  if  you  want  an  honest  Piano  or 
Organ  you  must  pay  an  honest  price  for  tliem. 

We  believe  that  we  give  the  "Most  Piano  and  Organ  for  the  least 

money  in  AUentOWn."  The  following  list  proves  our  claims  of  selling  good  Pianos 

and  Organs:  Weselhind  represent  the  Steinway  Pianos,  Hardman  Pianos, 
Lester  Pianos,  Harrington  Pianos,  Weser  Bros.  Pianos,  Milton 
I  Pianos,  Hobart  M.  Cable  Pianos,  Schubert  Pianos,  Ricca  Pianos, 
etc.,  Estey  Organs,  Burdett  Organs,  Putnam  Organs,  etc. 

\J^=*7V'/'m.y  .•  Ca.sJi  or  weekly  or  inonthly  instalhnents. 


Kramer's  Music  House, 


544 


Hamiton  Street, 

ALLENTOWN,  PA. 
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oyster  shell,  8o  tliat  they   will   not   he 
temptetl  by  broken  or  thin  shelled  eggs. 


grain  at  nll-Jind  w  dose  of  five  grftlna 
of  bromide  of  potassium  each  day.— 
Journal  of  Board  of  Agriculture. 


Feedlnic   of   Bran    to   Ponltry. 

It  Is  certainly  excellent  for  poulti7 
and  one  point  In  the  favor  of  bran  Is 
that  It  contains  a  much  larger  propor- 
tion of  lime  than  any  other  cheap  foo<l 
derived  from  grain,  and.  as  the  shells 
of  eggs  iiro  composed  of  lime,  it  Is  es- 
sential  that    food    rich    In   lime  should 
be  provided,   writes  A.   V.   Meersch   In 
Western  l*oultry  Journal.     It  may  be 
urged  that  the  use  of  oyster  shells  will 
provide  lime,  but  It  will  be  found  that 
It  Is  the  lime  in  the  food  that  is  most 
serviceable  because  it  Is  in  a  form  that 
can  be  belter  dlg^stetl  and  assimilate<i 
than  carbonate  of  lime.     Clover  Is  cer- 
tainly also  rich   in   lime,  and   when  a 
mash  of  cut  clover  and  liran  Is  given 
to  the  fowls  they  will  need  no  oyster 
shells   or   other   mineral    matter   as    a 
source  from  which  to  provide  lime  for 
the  shells  of  eg!?s. 


Lettuce    For   Chlckn. 

Lettuce  Is  goo<l  for  the  little  chicks. 
It  Is  greedily  devoured  by  them  and  U 
about  as  easily  obtained  in  the  spring 
as  anything.  A  small  bed  planted  early 
will  make  feed  for  a  goo<l  many  chlcka 


Apoplexy   In   Fo^tIm. 

Apoplexy  usually  comes  from  over- 
feeding on  starchy  foods  and  can  but 
rarely  be  cured.  If  the  bird  Is  very  val- 
uable, proceed  as  follows:  Open  the 
large  vein  under  the  wing  and  hold  the 
bird's  head  under  a  cold  water  tap  for 
a  minute  or  two;  then,  if  it  shows  signs 
of  recovery,  feed  It  sparingly  for  a  few 
days  on  soft,  light  food— giving  no  hard 


Meat  an  Chick  Food. 

In  a  recent  report  of  experiments  In 
feeding  chicks  the  Rhode  Island  experi- 
ment station  says: 

"The  use  of  the  proper  proportion  of 
animal  food  will  pay  a  hand'^ome  profit 
through  deci-easjHl  mortality  and  In- 
creased Avelght  of  the  chicks. 

"The  experiment  which  led  up  to  this 
conclusion  was  with  an  incubator  hatch 
of  219  chickens.  Tliese  were  separated 
Into  lots  of  nl)out  fifty  each  and  placed 
In  similar  brooders.  For  thirty  days 
all  conditions  were  kept  alike  except 
the  rations.  Pen  A  was  feil  a  balanced 
ration  of  grains,  meat  and  green  food. 
The  chicks  gi*ew  and  thrived,  and  not 
one  chick  8howe<l  symptoms  of  diges- 
tive disorder.  The  deaths  amounted  to 
8.9  per  cent.  In  pen  B  all  animal  food 
was  withheld.  The  deaths  were  9.5  per 
cent,  of  which  7.'>  per  cent  had  bowel 
trouble.  Pen  C  was  fed  on  grain  alone, 
all  animal  food  and  all  green  food  be- 
ing omitted   from     the    ration.     The 


deaths  wore  '.Vl.l  per  cent,  of  which  70..5 
per  cent  showed  digestive  trouble.  In 
pen  I)  nil  gniin  food  was  omitted.  The 
deaths  of  chicks  were  0:^.7  per  cent,  of 
which  H."»..S  per  cent  showed  bowel  trou- 
ble. All  the  living  chicks  were  weigh- 
ed at  the  clo.se  of  the  test,  and  pen  A 
Rhowe<l  the  greatest  average  weight. 

A   Crack    I.lRht    Brahma. 

This  fine  breed,  whose  picture  Is  re- 
produced from  Farm  Poultry,  la  owned 


by  J.  W.  Shaw,  Brockton,  Mass.  The 
cock  is  a  Madison  Square  Garden  priz« 
winner. 
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PRUNING  SHRUBS. 

Sprlns    and     Snnanier     Cutting    After 
BIoHMoma  Are  Paat. 

Spring  and  summer  pruning— that  Is, 
cutting  out  the  flowering  sprays  and 
misplaced  and  superfluous  growths  of 
shrubs  such  as  the  forsythlas,  nine- 
bark,  Japan  quince,  bridal  wreath, 
Spiraea  thunbergi,  S.  lanceolata  and 
S.  Van  Houttel,  lilacs,  deutzias,  dier- 
villas  and  phlladelphuses  when  they 
are  done  blooming  —  is  good  cultural 
practice  if  the  operator  thoroughly  un- 
derstands the  operation. 

It  is  well  understood  that  summer 
pruning  has  a  more  or  less  weakening 
efl"ect  on  woody  plants,  so  that  If  se- 
vere thinning  of  the  branches  should  be 
resorted  to  among  the  last  named  sub- 
jects In  the  g'-owing  t,  j^isou  it  will  cer- 
tainly impair  vitality.  Our  advice  is  to 
cut  very  motlerately  the  flowering 
sprays  that  plainly  impede  and  prevent 
the  development  of  tlie  young  growths, 
and,  if  a  mass  of  congested  shoots  are 
being  projectetl  where  they  are  plainly 
too  thick,  thin  some  of  them  out. 

The  completion  of  the  work  can  In- 
telligently be  prosecuted  In  winter  and 
all  old  flowering  sprays,  gnarled,  dis- 
eased branches,  watery  sprouts  and 
congested  shoots  thinned  out,  being 
careful  to  preserve  the  natural  out- 
lines of  the  shrubs,  free  and  flowering. 

Shrubs  with  branching  habits  like  the 
euonymuses,  oxochordas,  bush  honey- 
gnckles,  buckthorns,  barberries  and 
caraganas,  that  do  not  produce  large 
flowering  sprays,  require  a  little  thin- 
ning out  of  the  branches  where  they 
are  dense  and  thick  and  where  they 
rub  and  cross  each  other.— Gardening. 


A  HANDSOME   BLACKBERRY. 

Of  Excellent  Qnallty  and  a  Favorite 
Market    Berry. 

Points  of  superiority  of  the  Merse- 
reau  blackberry  are  claimed  to  be  as 
follows:  Extreme  hardiness,  larger  size 
and  greater  productiveness,  less  tend- 
ency to  turn  red  after  being  picked 
than  Snyder  and  delicious  quality.  The 
Mersereau  w^as  named  by  Professor  L. 


good    crops.     Better   plow    It   up    an  J 
plant  cabbage  or  something  else. 

Doubtless  after  the  rose  tlie  carnation 
is  the  most  useful  of  flowers,  its  keep- 
ing qualities  and  the  low  price  for 
which  it  can  be  bought  bringing  it  in 
contact  with  the  greatest  number  of 
people. 

Black  rot  of  the  grape  is  difficult  to 
control.  Spray  with  copper  sulphate  or 
strong  bordeaux  before  the  l)Utls  open 
and  again  just  before  and  aftrr  blos- 
soming. 

In  the  later  sprayings  of  tlie  peach 
for  leaf  curl  use  diluted  bordeaux  mix- 
ture. 

Wliale  oil  or  common  laundry  soap 
dissolved  in  water  (a  pound  to  six  to 
ten  gallons)  may  be  used  as  a  contact 
Insecticide  against  plant  lice  and  a 
number  of  other  soft  bodied  Insects. 


LIMING  THE  SOIL. 


There  Is  more  than  one  way  of  ex 
hausting  the  soil.  It  may  be  done  by 
continuous  cropping  by  the  same  crop 
year  after  year,  by  removing  all  crops 
and  returning  nothing  to  the  soil,  by 
growing  weeds  year  after  year,  by  so 
cultlvattag  the  land  that  the  erosion 
caused  by  flootls  washes  away  fertility 
year  after  year.  The  antidotes  to  this 
thing  are  rotation  of  crops,  the  liberal 
use  of  legumes,  clover,  alfalfa,  cow- 
peas,  the  feeding  of  the  crops  of  the 
farm  to  stock  of  some  kind  and  the 
return  to  flie  land  of  the  fertilizer  so 
made,  a  never  ending  war  on  the 
weeds.  The  wise  and  good  farmer  will 
have  his  land  grow  better  each  year  In- 
■tead  of  poorer,  just  as  the  wise  finan- 
cier will  see  to  it  that  his  capital  is  in- 
creased each  year. 


]I£KS£R£AU  BLACKBEKBY. 

H.  Bailey  of  Cornell  university,  who 
describes  it  as  "a  variety  resembling 
Snyder  and  derived  from  it." 

This  blackberry  has  been  fruited 
since  18.92  and  l)een  tested  through  all 
kinds  of  climatic  conditions  and  has 
proved  extremely  hardy  and  unusually 
productive.  Its  large  size  and  hand- 
some appearance  and  excellent  quality 
make  It  a  universal  favorite  on  all  mar- 
kets, selling  from  2  to  3  cents  per  quart 
more  than  other  varieties.— American 
Cultivator. 

L.andMcape   Gardentnir. 

To  harmoniously  arrange  trees, 
shrubs  and  herbaceous  plants  and  at 
the  same  time  adjust  them  to  the  con- 
tour of  the  place,  to  the  architecture  of 
the  buildings  and  to  the  convenience  of 
the  walks  and  drives,  Is  the  aim  of  tlie 
landscape  gardener.  Every  successful 
attempt  to  adorn  a  city  lot,  a  8Uburl)aD 
place  or  a  park  has  a  valuable  Influ- 
ence upon  the  community  in  which  It  is 
situated.  It  furnishes  an  object  lesson 
which  others  will  attempt  to  follow. 


CUTTINGS   AND   GRAFTS 


Hen   Manarea 

Such  strong  manures  (hen  manures) 
are  best  adapted  when  applied  to  any 
leaf  crops,  such  as  spinach,  cabbage, 
kale  and  Swiss  chard.  Being  highly 
niti-ogenous.  they  induce  growth  of 
leaf.  They  should  be  applied  spar- 
ingly to  fruit  crops,  such  as  tomatoes, 
peppers  and  strawberries,  says  an  ex- 
change. 


If  you  wish  to  succeed  nothing  Is  too 
much  trouble 

Small  fruits  have  a  way  of  adapting 
themselves  to  almost  every  soil  provid- 
ed It  Is  not  too  rocky,  too  shallow  or  too 
wet. 

Borders  of  Irregular  outlines  around 
the  margins  of  grounds  aliould  be  so 
made  as  to  be  agreeable  from  every 
point  of  view. 

It  will  not  usually  pay  to  keep  the 
strawberry  bed  after  it  has  borne  two 


TWO    WAV8    OUT. 

We  are  in  receipt  of  a  letter  from  a 
man   who   lives  on   a   western  prairie 
farm.    In  a  way  he  is  supposed  to  own 
it,   100  acres  of  go)!  land,  but  really 
he  has  only  an  equity  In  it,  being,  as 
he    says,    so    heavily    in   debt   on    the 
farm  that  he  feels  sure  he  can  never 
pay  out.    He  inquires  what  he  had  bet- 
ter do,  for  tltere  is  not  much  pleasure 
for  him  In  living  and  carrjing  such  a 
burden  of  debt.     He  wishes  to  know 
just  where  he  can  go  with  what  money 
he  can  realize  on  his  equity  and  get 
some  cheap  land.    There  are  not  a  few 
men    situated    Just    as    is    our    corre- 
spondent and  80  we  answer  his  «iues- 
tions  at  some  length.     We  are  not  at 
all   sure,   but  the   very   l    t   tiling  he 
can  do  is  to  just  sell  half  his  present 
farm,  pay  up  and  be  content  to  work 
an  elglity.     There  is  much  to  commend 
this  plan.     He  can  make  just  as  much 
clear    money    each    year    from    eighty 
acres   by   applying  better  methwls  of 
farming  as  from  his  100  acres  farmed 
the  old  way;  tlien  he  can  retain  and 
enjoy  the  fruit  of  his  past  years  of 
toll  In  keeping  the  old  homestead  with 
Its  nice  orchard,  its  grove  of  3,500  ever- 
green trees,   which   he  writes  he  has 
planted;  then  he  can  keep  all  his  old 
neighbors  and  friends,  no  small  matter, 
and  he  will  be  saveil  all  the  inevitable 
hardship  and  toll  both  for  himsejf  and 
his    family   incident   to   building  up   a 
new  home  In  any  locality  where  land 
is  cheap.     But  if  he  tliinks  he  must 
have  just  so  many  acres  to  work  re- 
gardless   of    conditions    he    can    find 
cheap  land.    Those  sections  where  arid 
lands  are  being  brought  under  systems 
of  irrigation— and  there  are  many  such 
plaees— offer   great   inducements;   then 
there  Is  any  amount  of  cheap  land  In 
the   cutoff    timber    lands    of   northern 
Wisconsin  and  Minnesota,  land  special- 
ly fitted  for  the  growing  of  clover  and 
timothy,  which  can  be  gradually  clear- 
ed  up   with   grass   and  stock   without 
very  much  labor;  then  there  Is  plenty 
of  low  priced  land  In  southern  Missouri 
and  Arkansas,  fine  climate,  great  fruit 
country,  mild  winters  and  cheap  fuel. 
If  he  cannot  reconcile  himself  to  work- 
ing an  eighty  acre  fami  we  would  ad- 
vise him  to  get  the  corn  planted  and 
then  go  on  a   land  hunting  trip,  and 
we  should  not  be  surprised  if  when  ho 
returned  he  would  be  more  than  sat- 
isfied   to    content    himself    with    the 
smaller  farm  and  the  old  homestead. 


Vartona  Waya  of  Dlatrlbntlns  Lime. 
Beat    Form    of   lilme. 

By  CHARLES  E.  THORNE,  Ohio  ex- 
periment station. 
One  way  of  applying  lime  is  to  dis- 
tribute the  freshly  burned  lump  lime 
In  small  piles  over  the  field  after  the 
land  has  been  prepared  for  the  crop, 
throw  a  little  water  on  the  lime,  cover 
It  with  fine  earth,  and  after  It  has 
thoroughly  slaketl  mix  it  with  more 
earth  and  distribute  with  the  shovel. 
Half  a  peck  of  lime  to  the  square  rod 
would  give  twenty  bushels,  or  1,400 
pounds,  to  the  acre.  As  lime  absorbs 
nearlv  one-fou  th  its  weight  of  water 


SPRKADIMO  lilME. 

(24  per  cent)  In  slaking,  this  would  give 
about  1,750  pounds  of  slaked  or  hy- 
drated  lime  per  acre. 

Slaked  lime  Is  a  disagreeable  ma- 
terial to  handle,  but  it  Is  sometimes 
applied  in  this  condition,  being  spread 
from  wagons.  But  any  methotl  of 
hand  spreading  Involves  Irregularity 
In  distribution  and  therefore  a  waste 
of  material.  Slaked  lime  may  be  suc- 
cessfully spread  with  the  ordinary 
manure  spreader  by  first  placing  a 
quantity  of  Utter  on  the  spreader 
apron  to  prevent  the  lime  from  sifting 
through  and  to  bring  It  within  reach  of 
the  teeth  of  the  spreader  and  setting 
the  apron  to  travel  slowly.  It  Is  very 
dlfllcult  to  spread  lime  satisfactorily 
with  the  ordinary  fertilizer  drill  be- 
cause the  fine  powder  packs  above  the 
feeders  and  falls  to  run  out  evenly. 
Moreover  these  drills  are  not  usually 
I  made  of  sufficient  capacity  to  apply 
more  than  about  5,000  pounds  of  ma- 
1  terlal  per  acre. 

The  best  form  of  lime  for  this  work 
Is  the  ground  quicklime  which  Is  now 
made    by    several    manufacturers    for 
building  purposes,  It  being  more  con- 
I  veulent  to  handle  In  this  form  than  in 
'  lumps.    Such  lime  can  be  used  In  the 
fertilizer  drill  when  fresh  and  coarsely 
,  ground,  though  it  usually  contains  con- 
siderable   fine   dust,    which   interferes 
with  distribution  by  that  Implement. 
1     The  most  satisfactory  Implement  for 
distributing  lime  Is  one  made  especially 
for  that  purpose.    Such  machines  ar« 
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made  by  several  manufacturera  of  fer- 
tilizer drills.  We  have  found  a  home- 
made lime  spreader  lu  use  In  Stark 
county,  O. 

JUNE   FARM  WORK. 

Early  Haylng-The  Dairy  at  It.  Beat. 
Green   Feed. 

In  some  parts  of  New  York  and  New 
England  the  hay  harvest  will  com- 
mence the  last  part  of  June.  There  Is 
quite  a  variety  of  grasses  used  for  hay, 
and  some  of  thorn  come  to  maturity 
quite  early.  The  Idea  should  be  to  se- 
cure them  wheu  In  the  best  condition, 
whith  Is  generally  conceded  to  be  when 
in  full  bloom. 

The  early  cut  grass  requires  more 
time  and  labor  In  getting  It  In  condi- 
tion for  the  barn,  and  the  tedder  will 
be  found  of  great  help  i"  this  work.  It 
will  save  much  time  and  handiwork 
and  add  to  the  quality  of  the  hay. 

There  appears  to  be  a  great  amount 
of  clover,  which,  properly  secured,  will 
make  the  best  kind  of  hay  for  the  cows 
and  young  animals. 

The    Summer   Dniry. 

June  should  be  the  best  month  of  the 
year  for  the  dairy.  The  pastures  should 
be  at  their  best,  the  yield  of  milk  the 
largest  and  the  quality  of  dairy  prod- 
ucts the  finest.  The  dairy  situation 
thus  far  has  been  very  satisfactory. 
Prices  have  kept  up  more  than  usually 
well  for  this  part  of  the  year,  and  the 
time  Is  at  hand  for  placing  In  cold  stor- 
age for  another  winter's  use.  Unless 
the  make  Is  unusually  large  It  does  not 
look  as  If  prlres  would  go  s)  low  as  Is 
often  the  case.  Some  kinds  of  crops 
can  be  put  In  during  this  month  that 
will  be  very  useful  for  feeding  green 
before  the  corn  gets  In  condition  for 
the  purpose.— American  Cultivator. 
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GROWING   STRAWBERRIES. 


zones.— Rural  New  Yorker. 


A    SoBTKewtlon. 

Commenting   upon   the   use   of   seed 
from    a    more    southern    soun-e    as    a 
cause  of  failure  with  alfalfa   In  Ver- 
mont. Messrs.  Hills  and  Jones  of  the 
state  experiment  station  say:  "Unfor- 
tunately there  is  no  source  sufflnlently 
far  north  to  supply  Vermont  with  Ideal 
seed.     Montana   and    Minnesota   have 
earh  of-nnl  a  Utth'  In  years  past,  but 
the  supply  Is  meager  and  hard  to  se- 
cure.    ITiIs   suggests   the   idea    which 
seems  to  oflfer  promise  of  ultimate  suc- 
cess, in   alfalfa   <'ulture  in  the  state- 
namely,  securing  home  grown  seed.  As 
a    rule,    where    alfalfa    Is    sown    some 
plants    soon    winter   kill,   while   others 
persist  for  many   yt'ar-;.     Alfalfa   has 
been  widely  Introduced  in  the  state  lu 
admixture   with    red   clover  seed   also. 
so  that  pat«hL's  of  It  are  scattereil  in 
many  meadims.     If  plants  so  persist- 
ing can  be  allowed  to  seed  and  the  seed 
saved    and    planted    It    Is    believed    a 
hardier  race  of  alfalfa  can  be  secured 

than  Is  now  kuown." 


4n  Ohio  Mun  Tellm  of  Hl«   Preference 
For  Commercial  Pari»o.'»eii. 

When  blossoms  appear  the  tirst  year 
the   fruit  stems  should  be  cut  off  or 
pinched  out.    The  tirst  runners  should 
be  allowed  to  grow— may  not  have  any 
second.    As  a  rule,  each  parent  plant 
should  be  permitted  to  set  eiglit  plants, 
which    will     make    your    rows    about 
eigliteen  Inches  in  width.   If  on  a  steep 
hillside  or  where  you  cannot  get  wheat 
Bi-aw  for  mulching,  sow  oats  between 
the  rows  about  Aug.  10  to  15.    If  the 
ground    is    dry     after    killing    frosts, 
mulch;  if  not,  wait  until  the  hrst  hard 
freeze.    Put  more  straw   between   tlie 
rows  than  in  them— just  enough  to  hide 
the  plants— and  then  it  is  n  )r  ne'cssary 
to  remove  it  the  following  spring 

Each  individual  has  a  different  meth- 
od   of    handling    the    berries.     A    few 
things  must  not  be  done— pi<kin4  when 
1  the  berries  are  wet  from  dew  or  rain; 
long  ex|)osure  to  the  direct  rays  of  the 
sun;  pruning  and  short  packages.   Ber- 
I  rios   for   home   use   or   shipment   must 
i  be  handled   carefully,   conscientiously 
Healthy  plantations  and  those  compar- 
atively  free  from  weeds  can  very  often 
be  worke<l  over  by  first  mowing  and 
then  burning  the  cured  tops  nud  mul<-h 
and  tlirov.ing  the  dirt  away   from  the 
rows   of   old   plants   until   the   row   or 
ridge   left    Is    al)ont    a    foot    in    width. 
Tlii'U  follow  cultivation  as  witli  a  new- 
ly set  plantatiim.    We  spray  twice  with 
the  bordeaux  mixture,  first  wheu  the 
fruit  buds  appear,  second  when  growth 
has  ceased  in  the  fail.    Our  plantations 
are  healthy,  and  our  yields  have  been 
very  high.— Fruit  Grower. 


Good   ClimhinK  Vines. 

Balloon  vine,  canary  bird  creeper, 
c.vpress  vine,  hyacinth  beans,  Japa- 
nese hop  vine,  Japanese  hop,  variegat- 
ed; thunbergl,  nasturtiums,  morning 
glory,  Japan  morning  glory,  mixed; 
Allegheny  vine,  scarlet  runner,  wild 
cucumber,  slender  growing  gourds. 


FRUIT    AND    FLOWER    NOTES 


To  stir  the  soil  and  l)reak  the  crust 
that  forms  after  rain  is  one  of  the  first 
rules  of  successful  gardening. 

IJemove  the  blossom  from  newly  set 
strawberry  plants. 

Mulch  bearing  plantations  of  straw- 
berries with  salt  marsh  hay  or  clean 
straw.     Mulching  keeps  down  weeds. 


conserves  moisture  and  keeps  the  ber- 
ries clean. 

Hellebore  will  kill  the  worms  on  the 
currant  bushes,  but  should  not  be  used 
later  than  two  weeks  before  picking 
time. 

For  scurfy  and  oyster  shell  bark 
louse  on  the  apple  spray  with  whale 
oil  soap— one  i>ound  to  seven  gallons 
of  water— or  kerosene  emulsion  gen- 
erally the  latter  part  of  May  or  1st  of 
June. 

Si)ray  the  blackberries  with  bordeaux 
for  leaf  spot  when  the  leaves  are  half 
grown  and  repeat  in  two  or  three 
weeks  if  necessary. 

Spray  the  currant  early  for  anthrac- 
nose  j.nd  le:if  .>-pot.  Before  the  leaves 
ai)pear  1-=  b»>st,  followed  by  another 
spraying  when  the  leaves  are  unfoiding 
and  every  two  or  three  weeks  till  the 
fruit  1  ♦'_''n'»  to  ripen. 


A  Big  suftscrlptlon  Borpln. 
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Success  Magazine, 
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Free  From    Penlii. 

One  of  the  strongest  claims  made  for 
the  peony  as  a  garden  plant  Is  its  re- 
markable fnHHlom  from  all  sorts  of 
pests,  in.sects  or  fungus,  and  it  Is  a 
very  valuable  feature.  The  plant  flour- 
ishes when  all  around  it  will  be  chewed 
up  by  one  or  another  of  the  host  of  In- 
sects that  come  to  keep  the  gardener 
busy. 

winter  KillinHT  of  the  Pench. 

After  an  entire  season's  study  of  tli« 
winter  killing  of  tlie  peach  in  Ohio  the 
horticulturists  of  the  state  station  ar- 
rive at  the  <onclusion  that  only  upon 
one  point  do  a  number  of  conservative 
peach  growers  seem  to  iigree— viz,  that 
trees  and  orchanN  of  low  vitality,  {;cn- 
erally  speaking,  suffered  most  severoly. 


MARVELOUS  PINK. 

nardy   Plnkn   Extremely    OrnamentBl 
nii«l  KiiwUy   Grown. 
The   genus   diantlins   contains    many 
of    our    most    ornamental    and    easily 
grown  tlowi-ring  i»!ants.     Our  magnlii- 
cent    modern   carnations  can  only   be 
successfully    grown    under    glass,    but 
there  is  a  hr>st  of  hardy  varieties  of 
the     greatest    diversity     and     beauty. 
Great    advances    have    been    made   in 
hybridi^'.lng  various  si)e  ies  and  garden 
strains,  so  we  uow  have  perix'tual  flow- 
ering strains   of  clove  or  grass   pinks 
and    Margaret    carnations,    all    coming 
into  bljom    in    four   to  seven    months 
from  the  setnl.     Most  of  the.^e  are  de- 
lightfully fragrant.    Th  -re  is  continual 
Improvement  in  the  Chinese  pink. 

The  cuitUi-e  is  <jf  the  simplest.     Seed 

may  be  sown  in  a  fine  see«l  bed  In  the 

I  garden.     \Vh»'ii  hirge  enoiigh  the  plants 

'  should     if    set    ill    well    enri'l  f'i    soil 


The  publishers  of  the  Country  Journal  are  in  a  position  to  offer  an   extraordi- 
nary subscription  bargain  to  its  readers  for  1905,  and  this  is  only  one  of  the  many 

-  propositions   which  will   be   included  in 

our  publication  from  time  to  time. 
SUCCESS  is  considered  the  best  Maga- 
zine published,  and  as  its  name  denotes, 
it  paves  a  rugged  road  to  success.  Every- 
body should  read  it. 

YOU  MUST  ACT 
PROnPTLY 

This  is  a  co-operative  idea  and  the 
offer  may  not  be  open  very  long.  We 
have  not  determined  any  special  time 
and  reserve  the  right  to  discontinue  the  bargain  offer  at  will.  This  club  offer  can 
be  made  up  in  two  different  orders,  and  The  Country  Journal  can  be  mailed  to  one 
person  in  one  part  of  the  United  States,  while  Success  can  be  mailed  to  another 
party  in  another  part  of  the  United  States  ;  as  the  postage  rate  remains  the  same 
anywhere  in  the  United  States.     All  club  orders  must  be  mailed  to 

Circulation  Bureau,  The  Country  Journal,  Allentown,  Pa. 


GEO  H.  HARDNER,  (jrowino  Oinsiug. 


Real  Estate  and  Insurance 

Should  you  desire  to  locate  in,  or  about  this 
ever  prosperioK  city  of  Allentown,  Pa.,  it  will  be 
of  your  advantage  to  caU  or  write  us. 

We  Have 

Houses  to  Rent 

—AND— 

Houses  for  Sale 

A'so  desirable  building  lots  for  sale. 
Call  or  addrewi 

GEO.    H.    HARDNER, 

Real  Estate  and  Insurance, 

LENTZ  BUILDING, 

Rooms  7  and  «.  6th  and  Hamilton  St». 

ALLENTOWN,  PA. 


Little  gardens  pay  enormous  profits. 
The  most  valuable  and  profitable  crop  in 
the  world.  Easily  grown.  Hardy  every- 
where. Cultivation  endorsed  by  United 
States  government.  400,000.000  Chinese 
use  ginseng  for  medicine^  Room  in  an 
ordinary  garden  to  grow  thousands  of 
dollars  worth. 

The  GINSENG  CULTURE 
is  the  leading  ginseng  magazine  publish- 
ed in  the  United  States.  Subscription 
price  25c.  a  year.  Send  4c.  for  sample 
copy  of  Ginseng  Culture,  and  a  copy  of 
our  ginseng  book  which  tells  all  about 
I  the  ginseng  industry.     Address 

Ozart  Ginseng  Publishing  Co., 

|tf.  JOPLIN,  MO. 


An  old  corn  raiser  says  that  If  sod 
lan<l  lntend(Hl  for  corn  Is  so  well  pul- 
verlztHl  that  the  seed  can  be  planted  as 
deep  as  on  old  land  the  cutworms  will 
not  seriously  Injure  the  crop,  While 
they   will  cut  the  com  down.   It  will 

Btlll  be  cut  off  so  far  above  tlie  heart     ^.^  „^.., „ 

of  the  plant  that  It  will  send  up  a  new    t^ug  ladnlatus  mlrabilis,  or  Marvelous 
Bhoot.     When  It  Is  planted  shallow  on  I  pink.     The   fresh   blooms   are  said  to 


THE   MAUVKLOIH   I'INK. 

about  a  foot  .ipart  ea<h  way.  The 
bloom  is  constJint  and  brilliant  as  soon 
as  a  little  growth  Is  made.  The  only 
feature  lacking  Is  fragrance,  which  Is 
very  slight  in  this  section.  A  very 
rharmlng  novelty  In  Chinese  pinks  en- 
graved from  a  dried  flower  grown  In 
Germany  Is  shown  In  the  cut.  It  orig- 
inated in  Japan  and  is  first  sent  out 
this  season  under  the  name  of  Dlan- 


the  sod  It  cannot  thus  recover.  If  true, 
this  Is  worth  knowing,  for  only  a  late 
planting,  which  endangers  the  crop  In 
the  fall,  has  been  heretofore  considered 
a  preventive  of  damage  by  these 
worms. 


reach  three  to  four  Inches  In  diameter 
on  long,  stiff  stems.  The  petals  are 
deeply  rut  Into  fine  strips  or  thread- 
like fringes  which  are  twlste<l  in  all 
directions.  The  colors  range  from 
white  to  rose  and  purple  red,  with  dark 


John  r.  Horn, 

P©rfal 

20  North  6th  Street, 

ALLENTOWN,  PA. 


Greenhouses,  353  D, 

RITTERSVILLE,  PA. 

TCLEHHONE,  3444. 
Mail  orders  will  receive  prompt  attentioa 
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Try  caponlzing  the  young  roosters 
and  get  $1.25  apiece  for  them  next  win- 
ter. Instead  of  30  cents. 


A  new  variety  of  potato,  a  single  po- 
tato, was  recently  sold  in  Ireland  for 
$500,  and  a  single  eye  from  It  brought 
$100.  This  extravagant  price  was  Jus- 
tified on  the  ground  that  the  variety 
was  rot  proof. 

The  government  is  really  treating  the 
farmer  more  liberally  than  It  Is  the 
resident  of  the  small  town.  It  delivers 
his  mail  to  the  farmer,  small  matter 
now  where  he  lives,  and  does  it  every 
day,  while  the  resident  of  the  small 
town  has  to  get  his  mall  as  best  he 
can. 


The  good  horse  Is  Just  as  salable  as 
ever  and  is  the  most  profitable  animal, 
save  possibly  sheep,  to  be  found  on  the 
farms  of  the  country  today.  The  1,500 
pound,  well  broken  draft  animal,  if 
sound,  will  sell  for  $200  to<lay  and 
really  does  not  cost  over  $G5  to  pro- 
duce. 


The  vast  deposits  of  lignite  coal  In 
North  Dakota  and  Montana  will  solve 
the  fuel  problem  for  a  vast  area  of 
ti'eeless  prairie  In  those  states.  Im- 
proved methods  of  using  this  coal  are 
being  adopted,  greatly  increasing  the 
utility  of  this  fuel.  For  Minnesota. 
Wisconsin  and  northern  Iowa  there  are 
vast  bodies  of  excellent  peat,  which  we 
believe  will  some  day  be  used. 


There  Is  a  scad  of  Inferior  draft 
horses  being  Imported  Into  the  country, 
$200  plugs,  which  are  being  sokT  for 
$2,000  here  on  the  ground  that  they  are 
imported  stack.  A  lot  of  Belgian  horses 
recently  shipi»ed  here  cost  tlie  buyer 
in  Belgium  less  than  $200  each  and 
were  so  poor  a  lot  that  the  owner  would 
not  allow  them  to  be  photographed  by 
an  American  as  they  were  being  put  on 
the  ship. 

A  friend  who  did  not  know  better  or- 
dered a  hundred  8trawl>€rry  plants  last 
August  for  fall  planting,  and  of  course 
ever)'  one  perished.  Then  he  made  an- 
other mistake  in  paying  5  cents  apiece 
for  the  plants.  There  Is  lots  of  this 
sort  of  work  gDing  on.  No  man  should 
go  Into  the  sheep  business,  the  bee  busi- 
ness or  the  fruit  business  until  he  has 
learned  the  A  B  C  of  the  trade;  most 
sure  to  get  stuck  if  he  does. 


The  production  of  almost  all  our 
crops  Is  very  closely  connected  with 
the  rainfall  of  the  growing  season.  As- 
suming that  winter  rains  and  snow 
have  well  saturated  the  ground  prior 
to  see<llng,  it  may  be  said  that  about 
ten  Inches  of  water  coming  at  the  right 
time  during  such  season  is  necessary 
for  the  healthy  maturity  of  such  crops. 
When  the  rainfall  Is  less  than  this 
some  crops  are  sure  to  suffer,  as  they 
are  when  this  amount  is  precipitated 
In  only  two  or  three  storms. 


There  are  a  lot  of  drainage  dogs  In 
the  manger  all  over  the  large  area  In 
the  northwest,  where  It  Is  sought  to  re- 
claim and  Improve  lands  by  extensive 
systems  of  drainage.  Drainage  propo- 
sitions Involving  large  sums  of  money 
and  promising  Immense  benefits  to 
many  landowners  are  held  up  by  the 
selfishness  and  mullshness  of  a  few 
men  who  are  able  to  use  the  law  of 
the  land  for  this  purpose.  Men  whose 
land  will  be  advanced  in  value  from 


$20  to  $40  per  acre  are  fighting  drain- 
age schemes  because  they  will  be  tax- 
ed from  $3  to  $4  per  acre  to  carry  such 
scheme  out. 


One  man  says  that  the  cucumber 
beetle— the  little  yellow  striped  fellow 
—can  be  got  rid  of  by  selecting  ground 
for  planting  removed  from  where  cu- 
cumbers had  been  grown  the  previous 
year.  He  is  badly  off  In  this.  Two 
years  ago  we  planted  melons,  cucum- 
bers and  squashes  a  mile  away  from 
any  garden,  right  In  a  newly  cleared 
timber  lot,  and  squads  of  these  beetles 
sat  around  for  a  week  waiting  for  the 
stuff  to  peep  through  the  ground;  never 
saw  so  many  of  them  at  any  place  a.s 
there  were  there.  Easiest  way  to  head 
them  off  Is  to  make  a  small  frame  and 
tack  over  the  top  a  piece  of  cloth  or 
mosquito  netting. 
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CULTIVATING  CORN. 


The  semiannual  fight  between  the 
sun  and  the  frost  is  over,  the  sun  al- 
ways winning  out  lu  the  spring  and 
the  frost  in  the  fall.  It  I ;  interesting 
to  watch  how  reluctant  each  is  to  give 
up  its  domination  of  the  e  irth.  Little 
by  little  in  the  spring  the  sun  creeps 
up  and  loosens  the  hold  of  the  frost, 
while  bits  of  green  In  sheltered  nooks. 
a  few  frost  i)roof  flowers  and  some 
precocious  fruit  blooms  are  terai)tod 
out,  the  frost  getting  several  parting 
digs  at  them,  but  gradually  loosening 
its  hold  and  power  until  by  early  May 
it  withdraws  to  the  far  north  and  the 
sun  reigns  supreme.  In  the  fall  the 
process  is  reversed,  and  the  rule  of  tl?  * 
sun  Is  assaulted,  I'.ghtly  at  first,  but  as 
It  sinks  lower  and  lower  to  the  south 
the  frost  becomes  more  and  more  ag- 
gressive until  the  king  of  the  cold 
rules  unchallenged. 


Clipping:  and  Watering  the  Lawn. 

Newly  established  lawns  should  nev- 
er be  allowed  to  mature  seed.  F^re- 
quent  clipping  with  the  lawn  rnower,  if 
not  made  too  close,  tends  to  stimulate 
the  stoollng  of  the  plants  rather  than 
to  Interfere  with  their  growth.  If  the 
lawn  Is  located  in  a  dry  section  or  one 
subject  to  long  perimls  of  drought  it 
will  be  neces.sary  to  Irrigate  or  sprin- 
kle. A  little  water  Is  an  injury  rather 
than  a  benefit.  If  watering  is  begun 
it  should  be  done  at  night  rather  than 
during  the  day  and  sutHcient  water 
given  to  thoroughly  wet  the  soil. 


Shallow    Cultivation    to    Maintain    » 
Looae    Soil   Mulch. 

By  C.  P.  HARTLEY. 

Many  comparative  experiments  of 
deep  and  shallow  cultivation  have  been 
made,  and  on  the  whole  the  results  are 
in  favor  of  shallow  cultivation.  There 
are  but  few  occasions  when  deep  culti- 
vation is  preferable.  If  excessive  rains 
have  packed  the  soil  and  kept  It  water 
soaked  deep  cultivation  will  help  to  dry 
and  aerate  the  soil.  Breaking  the  roots 
of  the  plants  must  be  avoided  as  far  as 
possible.  If  roots  are  broken  the  plants 
will  rapidly  produce  other  roots,  but  It 
will  be  at  the  expense  of  the  vitality 
and  food  supply.  After  the  plants  have 
reached  a  height  of  three  or  four  feet 
the  soil  even  In  the  middle  of  the  rows 
should  not  be  cultivated  deeper  than 
four  Inches,  and  tliree  Inches  is  usually 
better.  For  retaining  soil  moisture  a 
loose  soli  mulch  two  or  three  Inches  In 
thickness  should  be  maintained. 

The  best  answer  to  tlie  question  of 
how  frequently  corn  should  be  culti- 
vated is  that  it  should  be  eultlvated 
often  enough  to  keep  down  weeds  and 


for  the  use  of  a  double  ctiltlratof  with- 
out breaking  down  the  stalks.  If  the 
condition  of  the  soli  demands  It  shal- 
low cultivation  should  continue,  even 
though  the  com  Is  tassellng. 


GONE  UP  IN  THIN  AIR. 


Some  of  the   Recently   Boomed  Pots- 
toea   of   Great    Price. 

Another  world  marvel  which  was  to 
revolutionize  one  phase  of  farming  has 
evidently  gone  up  In  thin  air.  A  year 
ago  the  English  papers  had  much  to 
say  about  a  certain  seed  potato,  the 
El  Dorado,  so  wonderful  in  Its  possibili- 
ties that  the  record  price— £450— was 
paid  for  a  single  pound  of  this  stock. 
Consular  advices  Just  at  hand  now  say 
that  "after  an  exhaustive  Investigation 
the  bubble  has  burst,"  and  the  potato 
In  (luestion  can  be  bought  for  less  than 
a  shilling  a  pound.  While  still  regarded 
by  English  growers  as  a  wonderfully 
disease  resisting  potato,  the  public  con- 
fidence in  It  was  shaken,  and  the  de- 
mand practically  disappeared. 

It  is  claimed  in  some  circles  that  a 
contributory  cause  of  the  El  Dorado's 
loss  of  prestige  was  the  extensive 
practice  of  forcing  It  under  glass  and 
taking  cuttings  from  the  product, 
these  resulting  in  abnormal  and  un- 
trustworthy results  besides  Impairing 
quality. 

Another  famous  English  potato,  the 
Northern  Star,  In  common  with  all 
the  fancy  priced  seed  stock,  has  been 
materially  affected,  and  demand  and 
price  are  falling  off.— American  Agri- 
culturist. 


Two  Good  Applea. 

Tlje  Mcintosh  Ued  and  Lawver  ap- 
ples are  good  sized  red  apples  and  are 
perfectly  hardy  at  Ottawa,  being  also 
annual,  .hough  not  heavy,  bearers. 
The  Mcintosh  Red  apple  Is  probably 
un8urpas.sed  in  quality  by  any  apple 
of  Its  season.  The  Lawver  apple  is  the 
best  keeping  apple  yet  fruited  at  the 
central  experimental  farm,  it  having 
been  kept  in  good  condition  in  an  or- 
dinary cellar  for  over  a  year.— W.  T. 
Macoun,  Canada. 


Coarae  Graaa  In   the  La^rn. 

Coarse  grasses  unfit  for  lawns  some- 
times start  up  from  seeds  carried  by 
the  wind,  and  these  should  be  treated 
like  any  other  weeds— dug  out  and  the 
holes  filled  with  soil,  over  whlcu  the 
grass  will  soon  spread. 


BOOT  DISTKIBHTION. 

[At  silkins  time;   l>ottoin   of   board  repre- 

Benta  soil  surface.] 

to  maintain  constantly  a  loose  soil 
mulch  till  the  corn  has  attained  its 
growth.  To  this  end  a  greater  number 
of  cultivations  will  be  necessary  when 
rains  at  intervals  of  about  a  week 
cause  the  surface  soil  to  run  together 
and  crust.  This  crust  must  be  broken 
and  the  soli  mulch  restored  or  evapora- 
tion will  soon  rob  tlie  soil  of  its  mois- 
ture. It  is  a  mistake  to  think  that  the 
larger  the  drought  the  more  frequent 
should  be  the  cultivation.  After  a  fine 
mulch  of  about  three  Inches  In  depth 
has  been  produced  Its  frequent  stirring 
Is  not  necessary  except  In. so  far  as  It  Is 
reciuired  to  keep  weeds  from  starting. 
The  essential  object  of  cultivation  Is  to 
restore  the  soli  muloh  as  soon  after  a 
rain  as  the  «'3nd'tion  of  the  ground  will 
permit.  If  this  time  is  allowed  to  pass 
and  the  ground  l)ecomes  hard  and 
baked  dry,  tlie  crop  will  suffer  greatly, 
for  the  cultivation  of  hard,  dry  ground 
breaks  it  up  Into  clods,  allowing  the  a'r 
to  penetrate  to  greater  depth  and  caus- 
ing more  Injury  than  if  such  cultiva- 
tion had  not  been  given  at  all. 

Many  crops  are  cut  short  by  stopping 
the  cultivation,  becau'^e  cjrn  Is  too  tall 


DIsklnir   Alfalfa. 

We  have  experimented  wkh  disking 
alfalfa  after  each  cutting  for  a  single 
season  witfi  api)arently  good  results. 
Our  usual  practice,  however,  is  to  disk 
once  or  not  more  than  twice  in  a  sea- 
son. We  prefer  to  disk  early  In  the 
spring  before  the  alfalfa  has  started 
much.  The  second  disking  may  be 
given  at  some  favorable  time  during 
the  summer  or  fall,  usually  after  the 
second  or  third  cutting.  We  find  it 
advisable  to  cross  disk,  setting  the 
disks  rather  strals^t  and  weighting 
the  harrow.  Follow- the  disk  with  the 
common  harrow  in  order  to  level  the 
land  and  make  a  more  perfect  soil 
mulch.  The  harrowing  also  destroys 
weeds,  especially  at  the  later  disking, 
says  Professor  Ten  Eyck  In  Kansas 
Farmer. 


IVater  Damage   to   Har. 

Good,  bright  alfalfa  hay  that  has  not 
been  wet  by  rains  or  dew  Is  more  val- 
uable for  feed  than  that  which  has 
been  damaged  by  water.  It  has  been 
shown  that  where  good  hay  contained 
18.75  per  cent  protein  in  the  water 
free  materinl  the  same  hay  damaged 
by  rains  contained  only  11.01  per  cent 
protein. 
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and  very  properly  and  logically  does 
not  wait  until  it  is  all  snarled  before 
slie  combs  it.  A  little  work  done  on  the 
dirt  road  often  prevents  it  from  getting 
Into  a  bad  condition.  Heretofore  we 
have  only  fixed  the  roads  when  they 
became  impassable.  By  the  new  way 
we  will  keep  them  from  getting  im- 
passable. 

The  effect  of  hard  and  deep  freezing 
of  the  soil  (luring  the  winter,  while 
Bonu'tim»»s  injurious  to  clover  and  trees, 
is  neverllieless  of  great  benefit  to  the 
soil  and  the  succeeding  crop  which  it 
produces,  good  yields  almost  invariably 
following  hard  wiuturs.  Such  freezing, 
for  one  thing,  locks  up  the  soil  and  pre- 
vents any  loss  of  fertility  by  erosion. 
It  also  tends  to  open  up  the  subsoil  and 
thus  promotes  undenlrainage  and  the 
aeration  of  the  soil.  It  is  always  harder 
to  keep  land  fertile  and  productive 
where  the  ground  never  freezes  than 
it  is  where  it  does. 
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A  lot  of  mrul)  bred  hens  may  lay  a 
lot  of  eg.;s,  but  there  Is  not  half  so 
much  ideasure  In  havhig  them  around. 


Tliere  Is  almost  always  some  one 
farm  product  which  pays  a  big  profit. 
Some  years  it  is  tlie  potato  crop,  some 
years  wool,  then  hogs,  then  wheat  or 
corn.  Tliere  are  just  only  two  farm 
products  which  seldom  vary  much  in 
price,  taking  a  series  of  years,  and 
these  are  butler,  or  milk  and  cream, 
as  the  case  may  be,  and  eggs.  This 
fact  emphasizes  the  imi)ortance  of  al- 
ways diversifying  the  crops  raised  on 
the  farm,  and  the  further  fact  that  the 
more  the  farm  can  be  utilize  1  l>y  tlie 
cow  and  tlie  hen  the  metre  cerfain  will 
be  the  profits  to  be  secured  from  It. 


Vou  are  getting  a  handsDme  reward 
about  now  if  you  set  out  that  aspara- 
gus and  strawlicrry  bed  last  jear.  Not 
everytliiiig  whicii  we  do  is  as  sure  to 
bring  a  satisfactory  reward  as  this. 


Anrrlonltnrnl    Edneatlon. 

This  year  may  be  taken  as  marking 
the  semicentennial  of  agricultural  edu- 
cation in  this  country.  Fifty  years  ago 
the  state  of  Michigan  took  steps  to 
establish  an  agi'icuitural  college,  which 
was  the  first  institution  of  the  kind  in 
the  United  States.  Two  years  from 
now  It  is  i)ianned  to  celebrate  in  a 
fitting  way  the  anniversary  of  Its 
opening. 

Things  always  move  more  slowly  at 
the  start,  but  agricultural  etlucation  Is 
now  moving  faster  and  f.-ister  every 
year,  so  tiiat  with  the  rapid  develop- 
ment of  ellicient  courses  for  it  much 
greater  progress  may  reasonnl>ly  be 
expected  in  tlie  near  future,  the  effects 
of  which  will  bo  far  reaching  in  our 
national  life.— Dr.  E.  W.  Allen. 


SKIM    MIlK  calf  ahead. 

Beady  to  Make  Koonomlonl  Gains  In 
tbe   Feed  Lot. 

With  the  advent  of  the  hand  sep- 
.  rator  the  (luestion  is  often  asked  as 
to  the  relative  merits  of  skim  milk 
from  the  creamery  and  from  the  hand 
separator.  A  test  comparing  the  two 
was  made  at  the  Kansas  agricultural 
station  with  thirteen  calves.  At  first 
the  '  alves  showed  a  dislike  to  the  odor 
of  the  sterilized  skim  milk,  but  they 
soon  became  accustomed  to  it  and 
drank  it  readily.  There  was  jiractical- 
ly  no  difterouce  in  the  gain  made  by 
the  calves  between  the  two  classes  of 
milk.  The  creamery,  however,  took 
pains  to  tlioroughiy  sterilize  the  milk 
and  was  careful  not  to  receive  sour 
milk  that  would  give  it  a  tendency 
to  clabber.  The  hand  separator  skim 
milk  was  fed  immediately  after  sep- 
aration. The  calves  receiving  skim 
milk  were  less  subject  to  scours. 

Results  with  skim  milk  show  the  pos- 
sibilities in  raising  calves  on  it  and 
also  the  variations  in  these  results. 
With  young  calves  it  reiiuires  a  very 
small  amount  of  feed  to  pr^uce  a 
pound  of  gain. 

Three   FurniH   of   Feedlngr   Milk. 

Results  of  three  diiierent  ways  of 
feeding  milk,  as  to  cost,  are  tabulated 

as  follows: 

Cost  Cost  per 
per  100  pounds 
head.      gain. 

Skim   milk  lot  $3.27       $2.26 

Whole  milk  lot  19.13         7.06 

Lot  Avith  dams 12.00         4.41 

This  e.qieriment  shows  that  the  feed 
cost  of  raising  a  good  skim  milk  calf 
need  not  exceed  .$."i.'J7.  in  contrast  to 
$l'.).i:j  fjr  whole  milk,  and  $12  for  one 
rainnl  by  the  dam.  A  skim  milk  calf 
becomes  accustomed  to  eating  grain 
and  roughness  early  in  life,  becomes 
gentle,  anil  when  tran.^ferred  to  the 
feed  lot  is  reaily  to  make  economical 
gains. 

In    the   Feed   Lots. 

At  the  clo^o  of  the  foregoing  experi- 
ment the  en  Ives  running  with  the  dams 
were  pi  ice  1  in  the  feed  lots  in  compar- 
ison wilh  ihose  raised  on  skim  milk 
and  whole  milk.  The  results  in  the 
feed  lots  are  shown  in  the  following: 

Number  Average     Daily 

of       Months  ealn  per 


POPULAR    GARDE 


NING      I 


Thin  the  beets  and  use  the  thinnings 
for  greens.  One  hoeing  is  better  than 
three  waterings. 

Where  the  early  crops  of  lettuce, 
peas,  onions,  cabbage,  radish,  cauli- 
flower, etc.,  have  been  taken  off  fit  the 
ground  again  and  plant  cucumber, 
strawberry,  celery,  late  cabbage  or  oth- 
er second  crops. 

A  planting  of  early  sweet  corn  every 
ten  days  will  keep  up  the  succession. 
Minnesota  and  Corey  are  good  kinds. 

Small  weeds  are  much  easier  handled 
than  large  ones.  It  is  the  season  of  the 
weed.  Keep  busy. 

Watch  the  bees  and  have  hives  ready 
for  new  swarms. 

Every  garden  should  have  a  compost 
heap  to  utilize  all  refuse  organic  mat- 
ter about  tho  place. 

Cucumbers  may  be  planted  with  good 
results  as  late  as  the  middle  of  June. 

There  is  no  class  of  plants  that  re- 
spond more  readily  to  good  treatment 
than  garden  vegetables. 

Setting  tomatoes,  eggplants  and  pep- 
pers may  still  be  done  in  June. 

strong  Grange   Connty. 

Dutchess  county.  N.  Y.,  has  nearly 
800  members  in  its  Tomona  grange, 
nearly  100  having  joined  last  year.  It 
Is  hoped  ih\'^  year  to  increase'  tho  mem- 
ber hi;)  by  even  a  larg  -r  number.  This 
county  in  conjunction  with  Columbia 
has  on  '  of  the  strongest  Patrons'  insur- 
ance comp.'iiies  in  the  state.  Its  risks 
aggregate  over  J?r).00n,O0O. 


Mock  trials  are  always  popular  in  the 
grange  prograr.:!ne.  The  grange  at 
Deerfield.  N.  II..  recently  tried  one  of 
its  members  before  a  jury  for  stealing: 
the  town  hail.  We  should  think  these 
would  be  fbout  as  Interesting  as  the 
breach  of  ^.Tomise  cases  usually  on  the 
docket  on  such  occasions. 


The  dairyman  and  the  poultryman 
each  reeiives  more  than  ."0  per  cent 
more  for  their  products  during  May, 
June,  July  and  Au:j:ust  because  of  the 
systiiu  of  cold  sto.age  in  general  use 
than  they  could  otherwise  do. 


time 

with 

sur- 

They 


We  are  asked  whether  tlie  present 
summer  is  likely  to  be  a  dry  one  or  a 
wet  one.  Nobody  knows.  Drought  a  | 
and  fiooils  employ  no  advance  advertis- 
ing agents.  Only  superstitious  and 
weakminded  i)e;)ple  take  any  stock  In 
weather  prophets. 


Another  good  chance  for  a  young 
man  to  get  a  start  Is  to  get  a  piece  of 
cheap  land  in  northern  Wisconsin  and 
just  stick  to  potatoes,  cows  and  clover. 
This  cond»ination  may  not  make  him 
rich,  but  it  will  keep  him  out  of  the 
poorhouse  for  sure  as  long  as  he  lives. 


\%'hy    nutter    Im    IllRh. 

Large  dealers  wiio  have  taken 

to    study     the    butter    situation 

some     care    expre><s     themselves 

prised  at  the  scan-ity  of  butter 

find  that  tlie  westein  rec<»iving  centers 

which   used  to  send  large  amounts  to 

the    east    have    now    scarcely    enough 

butter  for  lljeir  own  use.    Both  Chicago 

and   New   York  have   unusually   small 

receipts  for  the  time  of  the  year.     The 

compiler  of  the  Elgin  dairy  report  is 

Inclined    to   think    that   the   trouble   is 

not  underproduction,   but  Is  owing  to 

the    increase    In    demand.      In    other 

words,    the    use    of    butter   has    more 

than   caught    up    with   the   proiluctiim 

and  now  exceeds  the  ability  of  <lalry 

farmers  to  produce  fine  butter.— Ameri 

can  Cultivator. 


calves. 
Skim  m!lk..  1) 
Whole  mi:::.  10 
Running  with 
dams    22 

In 
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fod. 
7 
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head. 
410 
405 


gain  per 
head. 
2.10 
1.93 


It  will 


7  422  2.00 

seen  that  the  skim  milk 
calves  made  the  best  gains.  The  feed 
record  shows  that  the  skim  milk  calves 
pro<luced  Iom  pounds  of  gain  for  439 
pounds  of  ,T.a:n.  while  the  whole  milk 
calves  required  470  pounds  of  grain 
per  10(»  pounds  of  gain,  and  the  calves 
running   with   the  thims   reiiuired  475 


State  Master  Hill  of  Pennsylvania 
has  addressed  an  open  letter  to  the 
fair  associations  of  that  state  asking 
each  t«  set  apart  a  "grange  day"  at  the 
fair. 


pounds 
gain. 


of   grain   iier    100   pounds   of 


We  have  several  more  inquiries  as  to 
alfalfa— when  to  sow,  how  mu<'h  seed, 
etc.  We  will  only  say  now  that  August 
is  the  best  time  to  sow  alfalfa,  and 
Just  prior  to  tbe  |troper  seeding  time  we 
will  give  a  detailed  article  covering  all 
points.  Should  it  be  given  now.  In  May, 
it  would  be  all  forgotten  by  August. 


There  has  been  enough  loose  and  run- 
away water  rampaging  around  in  the 
desert  sections  of  Arizona  and  New 
Mexico  of  late  to  raise  a  pile  of  crops 
if  it  was  only  properly  controlled. 
Where  the  flood  and  the  desert  meet, 
there  is  the  chance  for  man  to  do  some 
of  his  best  work.  Not  a  drop  of  water 
should  be  alio  well  to  go  to  waste  In 
that  country. 

The  new  plan  of  working  the  earth 
roads  Implies  doing  a  little  work  on 
them  often,  and  it  is  this  thing  which 
is  the  secret  of  the  success  of  the  new 
plan.  A  woman  combs  her  hair  every 
day  to  prevent  its  getting  snarled  up. 


Limited    Demand    For  Golden    Seal. 

The  increased  use  of  the  gohh-n  seal 
plant  In  medicine  has  resulted  in  wide 
demand  for  information  concerning  it 
and  tlie  possibilities  of  Its  cultivation. 
Bulletin  TA  of  the  department  of  agri- 
culture says  the  principal  supply  at 
present  is  from  wild  iilants,  but  that 
under  artificial  shade  the  golden  seal 
can  be  cultivated  without  much  diffi- 
cult.". It  Is  said,  however,  that  the 
limited  demand  for  the  plant  will  pre- 
vent Its  extensive  cultivation,  as  the 
price  would  soon  fall  to  an  unremu- 
nerative  figure. 


There  Is  quite  a  little  agitation  In 
progress  over  the  ques'. i.»n  of  Introduc- 
ing agriculture  as  one  of  the  studies  to 
be  tau.'.;ht  in  our  country  sc'.ioo'.s.  We 
do  not  think  any  formal  attempt  to 
teach  th's  bran<h  in  th*  schools  would 
be  a  succe-".  Tlie  pupils  are  burdeneil 
with  a  mu f.:»lic-i  1  n  of  studies  as  It  is. 
The  averig!'  cor.ntry  s.-hoolteacher 
could  not  qualify  herself  to  teach  this 
stu^'.y  1  rof^tnb'v.  Still,  we  do  most 
heartily  favor  tl:e  takirg  up  as  a  rec- 
reation, for  si:ch  It  will  become,  some 
practical  work  in  thl!  line— the  grow- 
ing of  pl:int.  t:'eo  and  flower  by  the  pu- 
pils am!  the  study  by  them  of  the  habits 
of  such  things. 
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Steamed    Sllnvre. 

Steamed  silage  has  been  the  subject 
of  long  contin'.ied  Investigation  at  the 
Oregon  experiment  station,  and  A.  Ii. 
KnLsely  reporting  upon  it  expresses 
the  opinion  that  "the  operation  was 
quite  beneficial  and  the  steamed  silage 
was  much  better  than  that  whl<«h  was 
not  steamed.  Stall  fed  animals  wer(? 
able  to  eat  without  the  least  injury 
fifty  to  seven^^y-flve  pounds  of  this 
■teamed  silage  per  day." 


We  have  several  inquiries  how  to  get 
rid  of  mo'.es  and  ants  in  lawns.  These 
are  both  serious  pests  and  often  great- 
ly Injure  the  lawn.  While  we  have 
never  been  obliged  to  try  the  plan,  it 
Is  claimed  that  a  little  gasoline  scjulrt- 
ed  into  the  embryo  ant  hill  will  dis- 
perse the  co'onj'  at  once.  As  for  moles, 
there  are  but  two  ways  to  head  them 
off.  One  Is  to  use  the  regular  mole 
trap;  the  other  to  watch  for  them  when 
they  are  eng:;ged  in  burrowing,  their 
work  being  easily  traced  by  the  gradual 
upheaval  of  the  sod  over  their  burrow. 
When  thus  found  It  Is  easy  to  kill  them 
by  shoving  a  sharp  spade  across  the 
runway  Just  behind  them  and  then  dig 
them  out.  As  they  do  most  of  their 
burrowing  during  the  night.  It  Is  not 
always  easy  to  catch  them  at  work. 


NOTICE. — Persons  inquiring  about  or 
sending  for  goods  advertised  in  this  Jour- 
nal will  confer  a  favor  by  stating,  in  their 
correspondpnce  with  the  advertiser,  that 
they  saw  the  advertisement  in  THE 
COUNTRY  JOURNAL. 


o 


THE   BIG  GLADIOLUS. 


Bald    to     Be     Lnrgreat,     Beat     Shaped, 
Most   Gravefnl   and   Brilliant. 

It  is  claimed  for  Gladiolus  princeps 
feat  it  is  the  largest,  best  shaped,  most 
nrilliant  and  most  graceful  gladiolus  in 
existence.  De  Vllmorin,  the  French 
authority,  says: 

Gladiolus  princeps  is  the  latest  ac- 
quisition among  garden  hybrids  of  this 
genus.  Four  species  have  helped  in  its 
production. 

The  honor  of  producing  this  hybrid 
belongs  to  an  American.  Dr,  Van  Fleet 
of  Little  Silver.  It  Is  now  more  than 
twenty-five  j-ears  ago  since  Gladiolus 
cruentus,  originally  from  South  Africa, 
was  sent  to  William  Bull  by  a  Swiss 
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living  in  the  I)rakensi)erg,  in  Natal. 
But  the  speriniens  sent  di«l  badly,  and 
M.  Max  Leichtlin  (from  whom  I  ob- 
tained these  detaiisi.  who  was  the  only 
one  to  have  the  i»lant  in  its  full  beauty, 
gave  it  to  Dr.  Van  Fleet.  The  latter, 
under  the  propitious  climate  of  North 
America,  olitained  exeellent  results 
with  it  and  crossed  it  with  G.  childsll. 
I  am  sure  lie  liimself  must  have  been 
astonished  at  the  result.  The  hybrid 
gladiolus,  to  which  he  has  given  the 
very  appropriate  name  of  princeps,  is 
remarkable  for  the  rich  scarlet  red  of 
its  flowers,  by  their  size  and  by  their 
beautiful  form,  sun^assing  any  with 
which  we  are  at  present  acqualnteil. 
The  petals  are  very  large,  and  their 
bright  coloring  is  intensitieil  by  slight 
white  spot.-i.  often  accompanied  by  a 
median  line  of  the  same  color  on  the 
Ijiferior  and  lateral  divisions.  These 
latter  are  larger  and  not  so  spreading 
as  in  G.  nanceianus. 

Gladiolus  princeps  does  not  bloom  un- 
til August  and  September,  In  this  re- 
spect resembling  G.  cruentus— that  is  to 
say,  it  is  at  its  Ijest  when  other  gladi- 
oli are  almost  or  entirely  passed.  This 
Is  another  point  in  its  favor.  On  the 
other  hand.  Its  flowering  is  continuous, 
and  it  never  has  more  than  three  or 
four  blossoms  open  at  the  same  time. 
But  what  does  it  matter  if  quality  com- 
pensates for  quantity? 


ma  county  will  most  likely  make  a  flor- 
al exhibit  at  the  Portland  exposition 
with  the  other  products  from  Sonoma 
county,  and  it  will  be  made  up  for  the 
most  part  of  Luther  Burbank's  floral 
creations.  If  enough  can  be  secured 
that  win  stand  the  shipment  to  Port- 
land the  display  will  be  entirely  of  his 
flowers,  as  the  women  of  the  city  and 
county  are  anxious  to  show  Mr.  Bur- 
bank  how  greatly  they  appreciate  what 
he  has  done. 

Mr.  Burbank  has  promised  to  send 
his  picture  exhibit  of  many  of  his  crea- 
tions to  Portland,  and  the  ladies  will 
endeavor  to  have  the  natural  flowers 
there  to  show  what  can  be  done. 

Many  noted  people  have  been  here  to 
see  the  horticultural  wizard.  Last  year 
Burbank  had  more  than  7.000  callers, 
and  It  is  expectetl  that  this  year  he 
will  have  more  than  10.000.  There  nev- 
er was  a  time  when  more  interest  was 
taken  in  his  wonderful  creations,— San 
Francisco  Examiner. 


Bnrbank'a   Wondera. 

The  women  of  Santa  Rosa  and  Sono- 


Oaod  Paylas  Fvaltlana  to 

nil  who  <]uiilifr.  Greatdeinand 
for  BtenoKrapnsra.  Short* 
hand  has  become  a  neceHHity. 
A  Kood  (itenofiraphrr  Is  fA- 
waysasstin'd  agood  sitnation, 
BtcadT  employment  the  year 
ronnd  and  naa  Rplendid  oppor- 
tnniticH  for  adTancemeiit. 
A  yonnK  man  plac<>d  in  a 
|60  ponition,  advanced  In  a  ymra  time  to  flOO 
per  month.  Qnallfled  In  from  two  to  six  months. 
TaoRht  by  correspondence.  Spare  moments  only 
required.  No  Interference  with  occnpntion. 
EaHily  learned.  System  holds  world's  record  for 
•peed.  School  established  nearly  a  quarter  of  a 
century.  National  reputation.  Send  80r.  for 
three  trial  lessons,  showing  method  of  Instruction 
and  thoronKhness  of  course.  AM  pupils  asHlBtea 
to  sltaations.  Also  ^reat  demand  for  stenojf- 
raphers  for  civil  service  posif'^ns.  These  ap- 
pointments pay  $900  and  1 1.^00  per  year. 
Bpi)cial  Course.  HlRhest  att.;!nm»nts.w  Address 
Prof.  J.  T.  Kerat,  President.  The  Herat 
National  BaMaesa  Callece,   Reading.  Penaa. 


The  Margrln   of  Realatance. 

A  careful  reading  of  the  bulletins  on 
kerosene-limoid  mixtures  issued  by  the 
Delaware  experiment  station  does  not 
greatly  encourage  the  idea  that  scale 
can  be  destroyed  by  a  single  applica- 
tion even  of  the  20  per  cent  dilution, 
but  rather  that  rei)eated  sprayings  of 
mixtures  containing  a  lower  percent- 
age of  oil  may  be  needed  during  the 
summer  months.  Mixtures  containing 
not  over  10  per  cent  of  kerosene  may 
be  sprayed  when  the  foliage  has  hard- 
ened In  midsummer  without  much  In- 
Jury  and  Is  very  effective  In  killing  the 
larvae  and  young  scales,  but  cannot  be 
relied  on  to  clear  off  the  adults.  Wheth- 
er trees  will  endure  repeated  applica- 
tions in  one  season  of  oily  or  caustic 
insecticides  is  not  fully  demonstrated. 
The  margin  of  resistance  to  insecti- 
cides between  the  pernicious  scale  and 
tree  tissues  is  narrow,  and  the  latter's 
power  of  growth  in  some  localities  does 
not  seem  eiiual  to  the  damage  caused 
by  frequent  spraying.  —  Rural  New 
Yorker. 


How   to   Cat    .\apara(nia. 

It  is  not  advisable  to  cut  the  aspara- 
gus bed  till  the  plants  have  been  three 


0<X)I>  AND  POOU  WAYS  OP  CtJTTINO. 

years  set,  and  the  cutting  should  al- 
ways cease  In  June  or  by  the  1st  of 
July. 

In  cutting  asparagus  the  knife  should 
be  inserte<l  vertically  (Fig.  Ai,  so  that 
the  crowns  will  not  be  cut  w  injured. 
In  the  position  B  the  knife  iDtiy  do 
much  mischief.- Bailey. 


THE    OAT     CROP. 

There  Is  a  general  complaint  of  de- 
terioration In  the  quality  of  the  oat 
crop  of  much  of  the  territory  embraced 
within  the  limits  of  the  corn  belt.  The 
average  yield  per  acre  Is  not  what  It 
used  to  be,  neither  Is  the  »iuality  of  the 
grain  anywhere  near  so  good.  As  the 
prairie  lands  of  the  west  become  old 
they  seem  to  lose  some  constituent  of 
the  soil  essential  to  the  production  of  a 
first  class  oat.  The  crop  seems  less 
nonresistant  to  blight,  smut  and  rust, 
the  straw  gets  weaker,  and  In  many 
parts  of  the  corn  belt  territory  oats 
have  become  a  very  unprofitable  crop 
to  raise.  We  attribute  this  degeneracy 
chiefly  to  the  general  carelessness  In 
the  matter  of  selecting  seed  grain, 
which  Is  usually  taken  from  the  bin 
containing  last  season's  crop,  poor  as 
the  quality  may  be,  and  sowed  without 
any  attempt  being  made  to  get  rid  of 
the  weak  and  defective  kernels.  Such 
marked  good  results  have  attended  the 
securing  of  new  seed  from  the  far 
northern  country  to  replace  the  poor 
stuff  grown  that  It  should  receive  more 
attention  from  all  growers  of  this  ce- 
real. 


A   HANDY   HAYRACK. 


A.  StronK    Combination    Rack,   Uaefal 
For    VarlouH    Purpoaea. 

The  combination  hayrack  shown  In 
the  first  illustration  is  a  convenient 
one.  T  T  are  bed  pieces  of  pine  or  other 
straight  grained  light  wood  fourteen  or 
sixteen  feet  in  length,  eight  inches 
wide  and  three  inches  thick;  if  of  oak 
or  other  hard  wood,  two  and  one-half 
inches  thick  will  give  sufficient 
strength.  Four  crosspieces,  B,  of 
hard  wood  one  and  one-quarter  inches 
thick  and  six  Inches  wide,  are  mortised 
and  firmly  secured  to  the  bed  pieces. 


COMBINATION  HAYBACK. 

This  constitutes  the  frame  or  founda- 
tion and  is  shown  in  the  second  cut. 
It  Is  frequently  used  separately  to 
haul  rails,  boards,  stones,  manure,  etc., 
and  is  a  convenient,  strong  and  handy 
arrangement  for  the  purpose.  In  the 
first  cut  is  shown  the  rigging  com- 
plete, of  which  Its  four  crosspieces  or 
arms,  P,  are  seven  and  one-half  feet 
in  length,  five  Inches  wide  autl  two 
and  one-half  inches  thick. 

If  desicjned  for  a  "sectional  rigging" 
and  to  prevent  side  movement  a  half 
inch  groove  is  cut  into  the  lower  sides 
of  the  cross  arms,  P,  so  that  they  fit 
closely  upon  the  bed  pieces.  To  pre- 
vent a  forward  or  backward  move- 
ment eight  strong  iron  hooks  are  at- 
tached by  staples  to  the  sides  of  the 
cross  arms  and  when  placed  upon  the 
bed  pieces  ire  readily  hooked  into  the 


staples,  A.  Tlius  arranged  one  man 
can  easily  place  the  rigging  upon  or 
take  It  from  the  wagon;  or,  if  desired, 
bolts  may  be  used  to  fasten  all  to- 
gether by  passing  them  through  the 
cross  arms  and  bed  pieces.  There  is  not 
25  cents  difference  in  the  expense. 

Standards.  D,  can  be  either  station- 
ary or  hinged  so  as  to  be  quickly  low- 
ered, raised  or  removed  by  a  small 
bolt,  as  shown  at  Y.  The  standards 
should  be  six  and  one-half  feet  high 
and  quite  strong  to  withstand  the 
pressure  of  the  load  as  well  as  to  serve 
as  a  ladder.    The  boards,  X,  should  be 
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FBAME  OF  BED  PrBCBB. 

of  the  same  length  as  the  bed  pieces 
and  one  inch  thick  and  six  inches  wide, 
of  straight  grained  light  wood.  Wood- 
en pins  or  stakes.  N,  are  inserted  as 
shown  and  should  be  only  slightly 
sharpened.  Should  the  hind  wheels 
project  above  the  boards,  X.  bridge 
over  them,  as  shown  at  S.  Wash  with 
petroleum  and  keep  under  shelter  when 
not  In  use.— « 'ountry  Gentleman. 


GARDEN     SNAPSHOTS 


Sow  cucumbers  in  the  open  ground 
toward  the  last  of  May  or  early  In 
June. 

Plant  melons  in  the  open  toward  the 
last  of  May.  There  is  no  advantage  in 
planting  cucurbitac<»ous  plants  until 
the  weather  beconie^j  h**ttled 

No  plant  so  strenuously  demands 
freedom  from  weeds  as  the  oni^n. 

May  is  llie  month  for  tomato  plant- 
ing, though  the  pisints  may  need  some 
protection  until  the  latter  part  of  the 
ludnth. 

Half  t!in  secret  of  keeping  a  pleasure 
garden  in  proper  conlition  consists  in 
duly  reginling  the  little  things  that 
ouj^ht  t  >  l;e  done  and  doing  all  work  at 
the  r'\i'  *^  \'  'f. 
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Peters'  Rheumatism  Cure 


IvS  A  POSITIVE  CURE  FOR 


Price,  $i.oo  a  Bottle. 


Six  Bottles  for  I5.00 


PREPARKD  ONLY  BY  THB 


OBRIVLAN  RBMEDV  COMPANY 

ALLENTOWN,  PA. 
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SKIM   MILK  CALF. 


A  Story  of  Profit,   Provided   tbe  Co^ 
la   a  Good   Milker. 

By  D.   H.  OTIS,   Kansas  experiment  sta- 
tion. 
The   question   is   often   asked   as   to 
how  large  a  skim  milk  calf  should  be 
and  what  weight   It   should  attain   at 
different  ages.     In  order  to  give  a  sat- 
isfactory answer  to  this  question  we 
have   averaged   up   the    weights    of   a 
large  number  of  skim  milk  calves  that 
we  have  raised  at  this  station.    We  see 
that  at  sLx  mouths  of  age  the  average 
calf  weighs  34U  pounds.     We  see  that 
the  average  skim  milk  calf  consumes 
858.2  pounds  of  skim  milk.  124.1  i>ounds 
of  grain  and  387.2  pounds  of  hay  to 
produce  100  pounds  of  gain.     The  feed 
cost  of  this  100  pounds  of  g:un  Is  $2.C8, 
the  labor  91  cents,  making  a  total  of 
$3.59.     This  858.2  pounds  of  skim  milk 
represents  9r>3.5  pounds  of  whole  milk, 
which,    with   an    average   tost   of  4.08 
per  cent,  makes  a  butter  fat  yield  of 
38.9  pounds. 

The  average  price  of  butter  fat  at 
the  college  creamery  during  the  past 
year  was  21.08  cents  per  pound.  This 
makes  a  total  value  of  $8.20.  Deduct 
from   this   tlie  cost  of  raising  a   skim 


head  to  pay  Interest  on  the  money  in- 
vested in  a  common  cow,  besides  pay- 
ing f  jr  the  labor  of  the  men  and  boys 
on  the  fartu. 

The  ligures  just  given  represent  av- 
erages. No  enterprising  dairyman  will 
be  satisfied  with  aversigos.  The  expe- 
rience in  raising  calves  outlined  above 
Indicates  clearly  that  unless  the  cow 
gives  considerably  more  milk  than  Is 
neede<l  for  the  calf  It  will  not  pay  to 
milk  her. 


THE     §II.O. 

Right  now  Is   the  time  to  seriously 
consider  the  question  of  building  a  silo 
for    use    next    winter.      The    material 
which   will   be  available  to  fill  It  has 
heretofore  been  wasted  on  the  farm— 
the  cornstalks— which  have  been  sucli 
a  nuisance  to  you  as  you  put  the  corn 
land    Into    crop   this    spring.      No    one 
improvement  possible  for  ail  farms  In 
the  corn   belt  where  the  corn   crop  is 
converted  Into  some  form  of  meat  or 
dairy  product  possesses  the  certain  util- 
ity and  profit  that  does  the  silo.     Fif- 
teen  acres   of  corn   converted    Into  si- 
lage assures  the  principal  and  standard 
winter   forage    ration    for    more   stock 
than   Is  usually   kept  on  the   1(50  acre 
farm.      What    will    you    do    with    the 
hay   land   If  you  build   a   silo?     Why. 
plow  up  half  of  the  meadow  and  grow 
more   corn    or   cut   the   hay   crop    and 
sell    It.      When   you    build   a   silo  you 
simply  add  acres  to  the  farm,  very  easi- 
est  way    In    which   to   get    more   land. 
Put  $oOO  Into  a  silo  and  ensilage  ma- 
chinery, and.  our  word  for  It.  after  you 
have  used  It  for  a  year  you  will  won- 
der how  you  ever  got  along  without  It. 


obscure.   We  are  told  that  some  of  the 
Italian     Immigrants    have    frequently 
brought  with  theuj  from  the  old  coun- 
try very  young  kids  In  baskets.   These 
were  cared  for  as  one  of  the  children 
and  among  the  children,  and  they  have 
no  doubt  grown  up  and  exerted  a  con- 
siderable   influence    upon    the    general 
average    of    the    milk    supply    In    the 
neighborhoods  to  which  they  were  tak- 
en.    Other   good    milkers    are   said    to 
have  been  brought  from  Bermuda,  and 
this  bl3od  has  probably  had  its  effect 
also.   We  should  not  be  surprised,  then, 
when  we  occasionally  hear  of  a  goat 
that  will  give  from  one  to  two  quarts 
of  milk  a  day. 

Very   recently  this  bureau  has  been 
informed  by  a  business  man  of  New 
Jersey  that  there  is  a  large  number  of 
goats    kept   In   the   Italian  «iuarter   at 
l*alisades  I'ark,  and  upon  special   in- 
quiry    he     learns     that     the     average 
amount  of  milk  produced,  so  far  as  an 
estlnmte  can  show.  Is  three  pints  per 
day.      This    milk    retails    among    the 
Italians  at  12  cents  per  quart,  and  but- 
ter   Is    also    made    there    from    goats' 
milk  to  a  limited  extent  which  sells  at 
retail   in   New   York  city   at  30  cents 
per  pound. 
I  Saanen   Goat   In   Switzerland. 

These    are   the    kind    of   goats    that 
I  should  be  selected  as  a  foundation  for 
the  American  l)reed.  and  if  their  milk 


LIV1N(»  MONUMliNT  TO  8KJM  MILK. 

[Average     dally     gain     for    105    days,    2.29 

pounds.] 

milk  calf.  $3.50,  and  we  have  left  $4.01 
to  pay  for  the  expenses  of  milking  and 
hauling  953  pounds  of  milk  to  the 
creamery. 

These  figures  do  not  tell   the   whole 
itorj'  as  to  the  profit.    Cows  that  are 
milked     produce     larger    yields    than 
when   sxickllng   a   calf.     For    Instance, 
the  college  herd  has   averageil  r..2T3.<> 
pounds   of    milk    per    cow    during    the 
year   1902.    The  amount  of  skim   milk 
consumetl  by  tlie  sklm  milk  calf  repre- 
sents 1,978  pounds  of  whole  milk.    Sul>- 
tract  this  from  the  average  product  of 
the  average  cow   In   the  college  herd, 
and  we  have  4,295.0  pounds  to  be  cretl- 
Ited  to  raising  calves  on  skim  milk. 

According  to  the  average  test  of  the 
herd,  this  milk  would  contain  175.2(5 
pounds  of  butter  fat,  which,  at  21.08 
cents  per  pound,  would  amount  to 
$30.95.  This  4.295.0  pounds  of  extra 
whole  milk  produced  by  the  cow  that 
Is  milked  would  yiehl  3.800.1  pounds  of 
Bkim  milk,  which,  at  15  cents  per  100. 
would  be  worth  $5.80.  or  a  total  of 
$42.75  additional  Income  per  cow.  Add 
to  this  the  $17.01.  the  Income  from  the 
butter  fat  secureil  from  the  milk  fur- 
nishing the  sklm  milk  for  the  calf,  and 
we  have  a  total  of  $50.70.  Deduct  from 
this  tlie  cost  of  raising  a  calf,  $7.43. 
and  we  have  left  $52.33  to  pay  for  the 
expenses  of  milking  and  tlie  hauling 
of  0,273.0  pounds  of  milk  to  the  cream- 
ery. 

According  to  statements  received 
from  successful  Kansas  dairymen.  It 
takes  thirteen  minutes  to  milk  a  cow. 
Assuming  fhat  an  average  cow  will 
milk  .300  days,  we  have  a  total  of  six- 
ty-five hours  to  be  charged  to  each 
cow.  At  12Vj  cents  per  hour  this  costs 
$8.12.  It  will  probably  cost  12^  cents 
per  too  pounds  to  haul  the  milk,  mak- 
ing an  expense  of  $7.84  per  cow.  mak- 
ing the  total  expense  for  milking  and 
hauling  $15.96.  Subtract  this  from 
152.38,    and    we   have    lefjt   $36.37   per 


MILK  GOATS. 

i  The    American    Breed  —  One    «t    Mrs. 
li^iUTurd    lloby'B    Floelt. 

Since  it  has  become  evident  that  tbe 
Angora  goat  Industry  is  quite  securely 
established  throughout  the  country  gen- 
erally many  people  have  very  naturally 
begun  to  consider  the  possibilities  of 
another  Industry,  which  In  some  re- 
spects Is  closely  allied  to  It— namely, 
the  milk  goat  industry.  In  order  to  an- 
swer the   numerous   questions   that   It 


A  COMMERCIAL  CROP. 

An    Acre    of    A«parajcn»    Better    Than 
fl.OOO  In  the  Bank. 
In  the  spring  of  1891  I  planted  three 
acres  of  asparagus,   one  each  of  Pal- 
metto, Barr's  Mammoth  and  Conover'a 
Colossal,  planting  four  feet  by  three  to 
ten  inches  and  about  five  Inches  deep. 
For  the  first  two  years  we  only  cut 
enough  for  home  use.  As  we  could  cultl- 
irate  both  ways,  the  cost  of  growing  was 
quite  low.     The  third  year  asparagus 
to  the  value  of  $225  was  cut.    The  bed 
Increased  in  vigor  each  year  until  we 
were  selling  $500  worth.    Then  the  rust 
reached  Nebraska. 

At  the  experiment  station  some  twen- 
ty foreign  varieties  were  planted,  with 
several  of  our  American  varieties.  I 
looked  over  the  plantings  and  found 
Palmetto  to  be  the  largest  and  least 
affecte<l  with  the  rust.  The  same  Is 
true  on  my  place. 

We  have  reduced  the  cost  of  cultiva- 
tion by  the  use  of  the  new  reversible 
orchard  disk,  with  five  disks  on  a  side. 
For  part  of  our  work  I  remove  one  or 
two  disks. 

An  acre  of  asparagus  is  better  than 
$1.(X)0  in  the  bank  or  out  at  interest. 
You  can  draw  on  your  bed  every  spring. 
wet  or  dry.  for  a  good  sum  over  and 
above  cost  of  production  and  market- 
ing. Bad  storms  of  hall  or  wind  only 
stop  marketing  one  day.  By  letting 
part  of  your  bed  grow  up  in  the  spring, 
cutting  the  tops  In  the  middle  of  Au- 
gtist.  you  can  market  during  Septem- 
ber as  a  fall  crop.  The  same  will  sell 
high,  and  the  average  will  be  quite  aa 
good.     This  part  of  your  bed  will  be 


SWISS  GOAT. 

characteristics  were  further  increased 
by  crossing  with  either  the  pure  bred  | 
Toggeuburg    or    Saanen    bucks    which  ; 
are    now    in    this    country    we    should  | 
soon  see  a  breetl   that  would  produce 
a  satisfactory  amount  of  milk  and  at 
the  same  time  have  all  of  the  hardiness  | 
possessed   by   our  common  goats.  j 

Some  work  along  the  lines  suggested  | 
has    already     been    done     in    various  i 
places,   and   occasionally   a   very   good 
milker  Is  protluced.     One  ©f  tliese  anl-  ] 
mals    showing    excellence    Is    Watlta. 
When  this  doe  was  fresh  and  on  green 
food  she  "gave  almost  a  gallon  of  milk 
per  day,"  to  quote  her  owner's  words. 
The  lllu.stration.  which  is  furnished  by 
Mrs.  Edward  Uoby,  the  owner,  of  Chi- 
cago,   shows    the    doe    at    three    and 
a  half  years  old  and  three  months  aft- 
er  her   second    kidding.      At   the   first 
kidding  of  the  doe  she  dropped  four 
kids  and  three  the  second  time.     Her 
conformation  and  record  show  her  to 
be  a  very  desirable  animal  as  one  of 
the  mothers  of  the  American  milk  goat. 


WATITA,   AN  AMERICAN  VTLK  OOAT. 

has   received   concerning   every   phase 
of  milk  goat  management  the  depart- 
ment of  agriculture  has  Issued  a  buUe 
tin  of  Information  on  this  subject. 

The  Inquiries  have  come  mainly  from 
two  classes  of  our  citizens— those  who 
were  reared  In  foreign  countries  where 
goafs  milk  was  very  largely  or  solely 
used  and  those  who  have  read  of  the 
economy  of  goat  keeping  and  the  re- 
ported value  of  the  milk  for  children 
and  sick  people.    The  second  class  In- 
cludes many  physicians  who,  believing 
in  the  hygienic  virtues  of  goats'  milk, 
would   like  to  see  goat  dairies  estab- 
lished In  the  neighborhood  of  all  large 
cities.     Among   interesting   statements 
of  the   bulletin   are   the   following  on 
"The  American  Milk  Goat:" 
Watlta,    an    American    Milk    Goat. 
This  is  a  name  which  has  been  sug- 
gested for  the  breed  which  It  Is  desira- 
ble to  develop  by  selection  from  the  so 
called  common  goats  now  In  this  coun- 
try.    It    Is    known    that    among   these 
goats  there  are  often  found  some  ex- 
cellent milkers,  although  their  origin  Is 


The   Gape^Torm. 

The  gapeworm  stays  In  old  yards  all 
winter  and  cjmes  to  the  surface  when 
the  days  get  warm.  He  is  discouraged 
by  cleaning  up  and  the  liberal  use  of 
lime.  A  go>d  way  to  fool  him  is  to 
locate  the  poultry  yard  In  a  new  place 
that  Is  high  and  dry.— Farm  Journal. 


Nearly  all  communities  are  proud  of 
their  schools,  speak  well  of  their  teach- 
ers and  are  proud  to  show  the  school- 
house  and  outfit  to  strangers.  It  ha" 
not  been  so  with  regard  to  the  roads. 
We  have  never  known  a  case  where  a 
stranger  would  be  taken  out  Into  the 
country  to  see  a  fine  and  well  cared  for 
country  road,  and  It  Is  by  no  means 
uncommon  to  hear  the  men  who  have 
charge  of  the  roads  referred  to  In  very 
uncomplimentary  terms.  This  Is  go- 
ing to  change.  A  b<'tter  public  senti- 
ment Is  developing,  and  the  pride  here- 
tofore extended  alone  to  the  public 
schools  Is  going  to  embrace  the  public 
roads  as  well. 

It  Is  not  too  late  to  set  a  border  of 
lobelia  which  shall  look  like  a  long  blue 
ribbon  all  the  summer  through.  Lobe- 
lia is  grateful  for  small  attentions, 
flowering  freely. 


PALMETTO  ASPARAOUS. 
[Sevpn  bunches  Rrown  In  Nebraska.    The 
weight    of    these    bunches    was    twenty- 
eight  pounds  and  the  average  length  one 
foot.) 

late  In  starting  the  next  spring  and 
should  be  let  to  grow  for  another  fall 
crop.  You  are  only  using  what  nature 
has  stored  in  the  fall  rather  than  in  the 
spring. 

The  demand  for  asparagus  Is  rapid- 
ly Increasing.  People  troubled  with 
kidney  diseases  receive  much  benefit 
by  its  m)eral  use.  In  bunching  such 
large  (piantitles  as  we  have  some  will 
be  defective  for  market.  We  use  the 
tips— say  two  inches  long— sometimes 
as  much  as  half  a  bushel  being  cooked. 

Every  owner  of  land  should  plant  at 
least  2o0  plants,  and  .WO  Is  better  for 
a  family.  Use  as  a  regular  dish  sixty 
days  In  a  year,  covered  with  good  .Jer- 
sey cream.  It  Is  one  of  the  best  protluc- 
tlons  of  the  vegetable  garden,  con- 
eludes  an  Orange  Judd  Farmer  corre- 
spondent. 

Slnarle  Germ  Beet  Seed. 

Efforts  to  produce  a  single  germ 
sugar  beet  have  created  considerable 
interest  among  sugar  beet  growers,  and 
so  many  hniulrles  have  been  received 
In  regard  to  the  progress  of  the  under- 
taking that  the  department  of  agri- 
culture has  Issued  some  information  on 
the  subject  in  bulletin  No.  73  of  the 
bureau  of  plant  Industry.  Encourag- 
ing progress  Is  reported,  and  **lt  Is 
only  a  question  of  time  when  beets 
will  be  grown  commercially  from  sin- 
gle germ  seed."  Those  having  the 
work  In  charge  expect  to  prmluce  this 
year  a  crop  of  seed  beets  from  their 
selected  single  germ  seed  of  last  year 
and  to  silo  these  beets  In  the  autumn 
for  next  year's  seed  protluctlon.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  It  takes  two 
years  to  produce  a  crop  of  seed. 


THE    COUNTRY  JOURNAL, 
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POULTRY  DISEASES. 


Bymptoma  and  Treatment  of  Various 
IIU   Briefly    Explained. 

When  the  excrement  secreted  by  the 
kidneys,  which  Is  normally  pure  white, 
appears  yellow,  though  the  droppings 
are  solid  and  the  bird  appears  perfect- 
ly healthy,  look  out  for  bowel  trouble. 

When  the  crop  Is  hard  and  unyield- 
ing there  Is  danger  of  the  bird  becom- 
ing crop  bound. 

When  the  discharges  are  streaked 
with  blood  it  is  time  to  give  preventives 
for  diarrhea. 

WTien  the  points  are  hot  and  swollen 
and  the  fowl  is  disinclined  to  stand, 
rheumatism  has  taken  hold. 

When  the  nostrils  are  clogged  with 
dirt  and  the  eyes  water,  ward  off  a  pos- 
sible case  of  roup  by  timely  treatment. 
If  the  case  Is  bad  apply  the  hatchet 
and  bury  the  carcass. 

When  the  bird  seems  lame  and  has  a 
small  swelling  on  Its  foot  remove  to  a 
house  with  no  perches  and  oblige  It  to 
roost  on  a  bed  of  straw.  Bumble  foot 
Is  easily  cured  in  the  early  stages  il 
the  cause  Is  at  once  removed. 

When  a  hen  seems  to  droop  down  be- 
hind and  goes  repeatedly  to  the  nest 
without  laying  she  Is  usually  suffering 
from  a  disorder  of  the  oviduct  and 
might  as  well  be  kllle<l  and  eaten. 

When  a  bird  Is  "going  light."  has 
good  appetite,  but  passes  food  from  the 
bowels  undigested.  It  Is  the  early  stage 
of  consumption,  and  treatment  Is  use- 
less. 

WTien  the  hen  seems  giddy  and  turns 
round  and  round  she  Is  probably  suf- 
fering from  apoplexy. 

When  the  bird  has  leg  weakness,  with 
no  disorder  of  the  liver,  feed  lighter 
and  give  plenty  of  bone  forming  ma- 
terial. 

TN'hen  new  fowls  are  bought  quaran- 
tine them  until  sure  they  have  no  dis- 
ease. 

When  a  fowl  has  difficulty  In  breath- 
ing look  out  for  pneumonia. 

When  a  fowl  Is  dangerously  sick  with 
an  organic  disease  It  Is  worse  than 
useless  as  a  breeder.  It  Is  usually 
safer  to  kill  a  bad  case  of  illness  than 
to  try  to  cure  It.— Farmer's  Gazette. 
Canada. 


In  hot,  dry  brooders  and  on  dry  floors. 
The  oil  hi  the  legs  dies  out,  which  is 
the  cause  of  the  trouble,  although 
heavy  feeding  plays  an  important  part 
in  the  matter.  If  chickens  found  suf- 
fering with  leg  weakness  are  removed 
from  the  hot.  dry  sun'oundlngs  and 
placed  a  few  days  on  Mother  Earth  it 
Is  astonishing  how  quick  they  recover 
the  use  of  their  limbs.  This  treatment 
beats  a  keg  of  rusty  nails  and  at  the 
same  time  teaches  us  to  observe  nature 
a  little  closer  and  not  meddle  too  much 
with  drugs,  tonics  and  theories. 


Condition   Powder  For   Po>v1h. 

The  following  formulii  is  recommend- 
ed by  one  of  the  leading  aulliDrities  on 
the  subject:  Powdered  mus{:ird  seed, 
10  ounces;  powdered  fenugreek.  8 
ounces;  powderel  sulphate  of  soda.  2 
ounces;  capsicum.  1  ounce;  table  salt.  1 
ounce;  powdered  carbonate  of  Iron,  1 
ounce:  ginger.  1  ounce:  Idack  antimony, 
powdered,  1  ounce;  fine  ground  bone,  1 
ounce;  cornmeal.  10  onn  es.  Re;'.uce  to 
a  fine  powder  and  thoroughly  mix.  Mix 
a  tabl^spoonful  with  each  (juart  of 
mash  food,  (live  two  or  three  times  a 
week.— Reliable  Poultry  .lournal. 


MEAT  FOR  DUCKLINGS. 


Animal 


The  BeNt  Tnble  Fotvl. 

The  breast  and  thlg'.is  must  be  heavy 
in  a  good  tjible  fowl  in  proi)ortioii  to 
the  rest  of  Ihe  body.  In  o:-d'.  r  to  h:ive 
thick  breast  meat  and  big  fhig'-.s  these 
muscles  must  be  used  by  the  fowl.  Is 
tlie  way  Farmers'  Voice  reason  >.  In 
other  words,  the  filer  and  scratcher 
will  prove  fo  be  the  best  table  fowl,  for 
their  lively  habits  give  the  muscles  of 
the  lega  and  breast  work  to  do  that 
renders  them  firm  and  fine  Instead  of 
leaving  them  flabby  and  full  of  lo<we 
tissue  lu  the  shape  of  fat. 


Llffht    Brahma    Prire    Winner. 

F.  L.  Sewell.  the  noted  poultry  artist, 
writing  In  Ilellable  Poultry  .Tournnl. 
says:  "Mr.  II.  X.  Rollins  of  Massachu- 
setts, for  years  famous  for  the  size 
shown  in  hi^  giant  strain  of  Light 
Brahmas.  has  of  late  years  pleased  the 


Feed  ins   the   Chlrka. 

When  hatching  day  Is  drawing  near 
do  not  hr  In  lo  )  great  a  hurry  to  count 
the  chicks.  Let  nature  attend  to  the 
hatching  proces.^  without  interference. 
After  the  chi<ks  are  batched  twenty- 
four  hour>  give  them  their  first  meal, 
which  consists  of  rolled  roats.  I  con- 
tinue fetnll  :'r  this  for  about  two 
months,  giving  them  well  bak«»d  John- 
ny cake  for  a  chiiige.  .  The  formula 
which  h  IS  given  me  g  )otl  results  Is  as 
follows:  Two  (juarts  ln'an.  two  (juarts 
coarse  cornme:'.!.  one  quart  wheat  mid- 
dlings, one  ha!ulful  b:  ef  s-rap-s.  one 
handful  of  chick  grit.  I  mix  thU  up 
well  with  slcim  i:iilk.  Then  I  rub  It  In- 
to a  cruiiildy  mass  and  then  bake  It 
for  about  four  and  th'-ee-<]uai"ters 
hours  In  a  slow  oven.  Then  I  slowly 
begin  to  feed  them  cracked  corn.  In- 
crpasiug  It  as  they  get  u-sed  to  it.  I 
never  feed  them  soft  fee<l.  as  It  causes 
bowel  trouble.— Cor.  American  Poultry 
Journal. 


When  writing  to  Journai.  advertisers 
T)  V  OTT'D  T?  to  say  where  you  saw 
JD£jJO  UA-Ci  their  adv.  It  will  cost 
you  nothing  and  MAY  do  you  good 


LIGHT  BKAHMA  PUIiLET. 

Brahma  loving  public  by  the  beautiful 
lacing  of  hackles  and  tall  coverts  ex- 
hibited on  his  birds,  which  have  as 
well  presentetl  some  of  the  truest  mod- 
els of  Brahma  type,  of  which  the  ac- 
companying portrait  Is  an  example. 
This  pullet  won  first  prize  at  the  late 
Boston  show,  with  special  $100  chal- 
lenge trophy  cup  for  best  female  and 
specials  for  best  shaped  female;  also 
for  best  tall  coverts,  the  latter  beauti- 
ful finish  being  given  special  attention 
of  late  by  the  leading  Brahma  fan- 
ciers."   

L.eK   'Weaknea*. 

No  amount  of  bone  meal,  rusty  nails, 
patent  mixtures  or  any  other  supposed 
bone  producer  or  stimulant  will  pre- 
vent leg  weakness,  says  the  Feather. 
Tbe  latter  never  appeai-s  in  broods 
that  have  natural  range  and  intelli- 
gent care,  but  Is  only  found  among 
chickens    artificially    raised    and    kept 


Crop  nnnnd  Po^ptIn. 

I  have  tri»>d  the  f  l!I()^ving  treatment 
for  crop  bound  fowls  with  great  suc- 
cess, writes  n  \'irg:nia  farmer  In  Com- 
mercial Poi'.itry:  Make  an  Incision  In 
the  outer  skin  about  half  or  three-qimr- 
ters  of  an  inch  long.  Pull  the  outer 
skin  a  little  to  one  side  and  make  a 
like  Inci  i'!!!  In  the  skin  of  the  crop. 
Work  out  all  the  contents  of  tlie  crop 
which  obstrrct  the  passage  of  the  giz- 
zard, then  sew  ui>  neatly  with  silk 
thread,  sewing  each  skin  sep:irately. 
Keep  the  bird  penned  separately  and 
feetl  lightly  for  a  week.  I  have  saveil 
a  number  of  valuable  fowls  in  this 
way  an<l  can  recomnynd  it  as  a  sun> 
reniedv  If  <loiie  carefully  and  In  time. 


Food     Xeeenwary     For     Their 
Early    Uevelttpuient. 

In  a  recent  experiment  at  the  New 
York  agricultural  station,  planned  to 
bring  out  the  effect  and  value  of  vari- 
ous quantities  of  animal  food  in  the 
rations,  four  similar  lots  of  ducklings, 
each  of  twenty-eight  birds  one  week 
old,  were  fed  for  ten  weeks. 

Two  grain  rations  were  used  as  the 
basis,  one  containing  seven  parts  corn- 
peal,  six  parts  animal  meal,  four  parts 
U'heat  middlings  and  three  parts  wheat 
bran  and  the  other  composed  of  two 
parts  Chicago  gluten  meal  and  one 
part  each  of  germ  gluten  meal  and  old 
process  linseed  meal.'  These  were  fed 
in  varying  proportions  to  the  different 
lots  of  ducklings  and  were  so  supple- 
mented with  animal  meal  and  other 
foods  that  one  lot  received  about  20  per 
cent  of  the  protein  In  the  ration  from 
animal  food,  the  next  lot  40  per  cent, 
the  next  lot  00  per  cent  and  the  fourth 
lot  80  per  cent. 

Bone  ash  was  used  in  the  rations 
with  smaller  amounts  of  animal  meal 
to  prevent  any  possible  deficiency  of 
mineral  matter  in  any  ration  and  to 
avoid  any  great  differences  in  amount 
of  ash.  for  the  animal  meal  contained 
so  much  bone  that  rations  in  which  It 
was  freely  used  had  a  high  percentage 
of  ash  constituents.  This  bone  ash, 
which  would  be  unnecessary  for  or- 
dinary feeding,  added  considerably  to 
the  cost  of  the  rations. 

The  results  of  the  experiment  show 
that  in  the  first  month  or  so  of  the 
duckling's  life  a  large  proportion  of  the 
food  can.  with  liirect  profit,  l)e  of  ani- 
mal products.  With  ('>0  per  cent  of 
such  food  In  the  ration  the  birds  grew 
more  rapidly  than  upon  any  other  ra-  j 
tion.  while  for  the  first  month  the  cost  1 
of  production  was  as  low  as  with  any. 
As  the  birds  became  lar;rer  the  direct 
financial  advantage  In  using  large  pro- 
portions of  animal  f.)od  lesseneil  and 
finally  dlsapjieared.  P.ut  the  gain 
whicli  would  result  from  the  early  at- 
tainment of  marketable  size  still  re- 
mainetl,  fo:-  \vh  n  the  «'»;)  per  cent  lot 
would  have  weiglied  about  145  pounds 
as  prepared  for  market  the  20  [)er 
cent  lot  would  have  weighed  only 
12r»  piuiuls.  The  advantage  of  getting 
blnls  ready  for  market  (piickly  Is  often 
so  de<-i'icd  that  grea.ter  proHt  would 
He  with  the  more  costly  ration.  In  this 
ca-e  the  heavier  feeding  of  animal 
pro<lucts  savcHl  about  two  weeks'  time, 
or  pro^lu  el  1."  per  cent  more  of  poul- 
try In  the  same  time. 

So  far  as  this  exi»eriment  goes  It 
seems  that  it  will  pay  to  feed  freely  of 
animal  food  during  the  first  three  to 
five  weeks  and  «Iepend  after  that  more 
on  Increasing  proi»ortions  of  the  cheap- 
er gi-ain  f  !  )  Is.  The  exact  proportioii.s 
most  prolilable  to  use  and  the  best 
form  of  animal  food  to  select  will  de- 
pend upon  the  relative  cost  of  different 
foo<ls.  the  demand  for  the  product  and 
the  price  obtained.— Bulletin  New  York 
Experiment  Station. 


Overhentlnir    EargTM   In   Incubator. 

More  eggs  are  lost  by  overheating 
than  by  too  low  temperature,  says 
Professor  Leslie  In  Poultry  Success. 
A  trial  will  teach  you  that  eggs  kept 
at  from  80  to  100  degrees  will  hatch 
In  from  twenty-five  to  twenty-eight 
days  even  though  the  temperaiure 
went  down  to  65  or  CO  occasionally. 
But  at  110  degrees  for  eight  or  ten 
hours  you  may  as  well  blow  out  your 
lamp  and  save  cost  of  kerosene,  as 
your  chances  of  getting  any  chicks  are 
very  slim. 


tb^  Output 

JHE  output  is  the  key-note  to 
profit.  In  deciding  upon  a 
price  at  wliich  to  sell,  a  manu- 
facturer, no  matter  what  article 
he  has  to  offer,  considers  how 
many  he  likes  to  sell,  and  bases 
his  charge  accordingly.  It  is 
reasonable,  too.  If  a  tailor  sells 
only  two  .suits  of  clothes  each 
week,  his  income  must  come 
from  the  profits  of  these  two 
suits.  •  If  he  can,  however,  dou- 
ble or  treble  his  output  without 
materially  increasing  his  work- 
ing expenses,  he  can  naturally 
afford  to  make  the  profit  on 
each  suit  much  less. 

Again  this  output  decides  the 
buying  power.  It  is  only  neces- 
sary to  state  that  there  have 
been  manufactured  and  sold  over 

77,000 
EMERSON    PIANOS 

to  prove  what  the  buying  power 
of  this  great  Company  must  be. 
The  small  manufacturer  who 
turns  out  only  a  few  pianos  each 
month  will  certainly  have  to  pay 
more  for  the  material  in  each 
piano— there  is  absolutely  no 
doubt  about  this. 

When  you  consider  these  facts 
and  put  ibis  truth  along  side  of 
them,  that  there  are  only  three 
companies  in  the  United  States 
who  have  made  and  sold  as 
many  pianos  a.s  ourselves — that 
we  haven't  a  competitor  making 
a  high-grade  piano  whose  out- 
put is  as  large  as  ours— it  needs 
no  argument  to  convince  you 
that,  quality  for  quality,  you 
can  i)uy  cheap)er  of  us  than  any 
one  else. 

Emerson    Piano    Co.^ 


BOSTON. 

t20  Boylston  St. 


CHICAGO. 

J  95  Wabash  Ave 


HEN  HELP 

ViUon  <!  Siw  r.reen  Buiie,  Phi-ll  »nd 
Vegetable  ("alter*  make  rich  eKKproduc- 
Ing  fowl  of  gma  luuea,  wrkiM,  Rrit. 
cUia  or  OT»ier  thelU,  >nd  all  kln<l<  of 
vegel»Me!«— wonderfully  ln<Te>ar  poultry 
crowtli.  wiUht  aud  health.  Wil«>n» 
Bone  Mill»  make  cheap  ferii'lfer— I  to 
40  H.P.  MilM>n«  Karm  Keed  Mills 
griud  fine,  1m*i  aud  ca»y. 

WILSON  BROS.  8oleMtr8.Ea8ton.P« 


Ovtr 

250,000 

PltasMl 

Oattomert 

■ad«  In  plain 
koxr*.  tW"No 
■nrkatolndl* 
eateeoateaU. 


waterlDff. 


ONE  RILL  QUART  OF 

WHISKEY  FREE 

We  know  Uia  mennlnK  of  words  Mid  will  do  m  w«  mr-  W« 
•Ula  ta  b«  th«  low««l-»rU«d  Wkl»key  H****  •»«  U; 
Lnrc«>t  Mnll  Order  Wkl&cy  C»»««rn  In  the  8«itfc.  All  the 
Nertk  CnreUan  WkUkey  we  acll  le jfoed-tkere'e  ■•  k*4. 

Peoplehero  wouKln'tadulterate  If  they  knew  how— tt«y  nretf* 
kaBMt!    Host  whiskey  Millerti  are  DoC«d  for  mlxlnc. blending 


We  eea  more  genuine  old  whUkey  end  I 


rater  than 


knoWn  competitor.   ^'Caever'a  11  Year  Old"  Whiekey  to 


XJaaldJer! 

North  Carollaa.  in 


p^^ii^^^.        ^.^^^      _ 

It'e  made  by  hoMit  people  In  the  tnountaina  oC 
old-ctyle  copper  ■Ulu.iuil  aalt  wainudetw 
Flr«t-rate  whSkey  !■  aold  at  •ft.VO  to  •«.  0« 
i^T  SkUon.  but  U'e  not  any  better  than /^per'i  "J  ••'■  O'jJ:.''  " 
moit  plea»e  or  we  will  buy  It  back.  We  hare  a  capital  of  1600,000, 
and  the  Peoples'  National  Bank  and  the  I'ledmont  a«Tlngs  Bank 
of  tblscity  will  tell  you  our  word  U  good.  To  Introduce  thU  oM, 
honest  whiskey,  wo  offer  tVtar  FaU  QanrU  af  'HJnsper'W  11 
Tear  Old"— two  sample  bottles,  one  15,  one  U  year  old— a  corK- 
J^w  and  a  drtnkln«  glses-all  'or  ••^6.  It  •»^0  ta  pnt  wa  | 
wlU  double  the  abore  and  put  In  free  Oaa  fall  9!!?iT*  *f  «^ 
Wo  hare  some  of  this  whiskey  only  7  years  old,  «»?;»»"•«'»<»  "T?  , 
nUlon  kec  for  010  or  will  f umUh  twenty  full  quart  bottles  on  ra- 

lloo  dellTered. ' 
ship  In  plain  boxes  with  no  marks  «o  inaicate  eontents,  aa4 
is^  all  Kz»r**>-    Rnvera  West  of  Texas.  Ksfisas,  NOMasBA  | 
DakoCs  mnat  a 


WorniN  For  Clifckcnn. 

Tliere  l.s  more  prafit  in  spemlin^r  a  lit- 
tle time  In  looseiiir.j,'  the  earth  for  the 
chlekena  to  pick  up  the  worms  than 
there  Is  In  earning  money  to  tiny 
scraps.  The  worms  they  get  do  the 
chicks  more  good  than  twl<'fe  Ihat 
amount  of  scraps.— Cor.  American  Ag- 
riculturist.^  

Where   the   Monirrel   Falla. 

Breeding  for  heauty  Is  all  r'.ght  In 
Its  place,  says  Farmer's  Voice,  but 
where  beauty  Interferes  with  utility  Is 
the  place  to  let  beauty  take  second 
place.     Tliere   are   mongrel   hens   that  

r  .-— .    ^a    tUa    mnof    urriMfi/'  t miTtiR'^  NOTFl  — Hefore  permittinir  the   shore  whitkey  »d»ertiieinent  to  sppesr  In  onr  eolninni,  we  inTesu- 

lay  as  many  eggs  as  the  most  pio.lhc        A^-^^^^J^^^^^^^-^^^P^^^^"^^^  friend,  is  seed  of  pur.  wtisk...  for«ed.oai 

Leghorns,  but  they  cannot  be  depend-    i^s  aewi  not  besiuta  to  onisr  sampu  lot. 

ed  on  to  transmit  the  tendency  to  their 

progeny.    There  Is  where  the  mongrel 

falls. 


celpt  of  ni  and  glre  free  corkscrews,  drinking  gla^ 
pies,  making  this  whlKkey  cost  less  than  ti-  W  Pf  f*" 
we  ship  In  plain  boxes  with  no  marks  to  Indicate  e 

rcss.   Buyers  West  of  Texas,  Kaai 

Mid  10  cents  ysr  qaart  aztra. 

.JHE  C<^ggJ||?,R«,.n«- 


) 


ti^'i 


imm^- 
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FEEDING  THE  CHICKS. 

Beat      Uennlt«      Obtained      From      Dry 
Grain    Hntlon— Avoid    Slops. 

llie  dry  grain  ration  as  roconimond- 
ed  by  so*  many  Is  strongly  exemplified 
lu  tliu  several  kinds  of  grain  sold  un- 
der the  name  of  chioii  food  for  young 
<hioks.  saj-N  the  Feather.  The  use  of 
this  provides  every  food  necessity  for 
the  young  chick,  'niis  is  a  mixture  of 
grains,  grit,  meat  and  vegetable  foods 
of  the  most  approve<l  character  for  the 
sustenance  and   gi'owth  of  the  young 

thick. 

Where    one    wishes    to    provide    his 
own    food    supply    from    the    i)roilucts 
near  by   or  of  his   own   production   it 
is   a    very   easy   matter  to  liave  finely 
<Tacked  or  broken  wheat,  oats  and  corn 
with  a  very  little  millet  seed  and  some 
tine  sand  for  grit  for  the  early  i)eriod 
of  the  yi.ung  chick's  life.     So  soon  as 
they  are  <»ld  cnongh  wheat,  hulknl  oats, 
cracked   corn   and   a  little   millet  seed 
may  be  given  to  them.     For  a  meal  of 
mash    food    we   should    always   prefer 
the  cooked  johnnycake,   which  can  be 
made  the  same  as  corn   bread.     Any 
kind  of  meals   may   be   used   for  this. 
The    best,    however,    is    a    mixture   of 
ground  meal,  finely  ground  oats,  with 
all   the  husks   or  hull  sifted  out,  and 
some    wheat    middlings.      This    mixed 
with  either  milk  or  water,  a  few  of  the 
infertile  or  clear  eggs  from  under  the 
hen  or  the  incubator  stirred  in,  and  a 
little  baking  powder  added  to  make  it 
light,  is  one  of  the  most  beneficial  foods 
that   <'an    be   prepare*!   for   the  young 
chicks. 

Above  all  things,  never  feed  any  wet 
or   sloppy    foo<ls.      Do    not   allow    the 
brooder  to  btn-ome  soiled  or  dampened 
from  water  or  the  scalding  milk  or  wet 
foods.     Keep  the  Interior  of  the  run- 
way of  the  brooder  i^erfectly  dean,  dry 
and  free  from  the  influence  of  sour  or 
spoiletl   foml  of  any  kind.     When  the 
brooder  chick   foods  are  made  use  of 
there  is  not  so  uiuch  necessity  for  grain 
food.     When   the  chicks   are   run   out  i 
upon    the   grass   they   can   make   their  | 
own   selection   of  this,   and  when  the 
weather   or  other   conditions   will    not 
permit   provide  them    with    some  very 
short    cut    grass.    <lover    or    vegetable 
tops  of  some  kind.     It  is  always  best 
to   cut  this   into   very   smnll   particles 
with  a  pair  of  shears.     Long  pieces  of 
grass  or  green  f«);)d  of  any  kind  is  like- 
ly to  clog  up  the  crop  or  passageway 
from  the  crop  to  the  gi/z/.ard. 

One  of  the  most  dangerous  happen- 
ings to  the  brooder  chick  is  the  pres- 
ence of  bowel  trouble,  from  whatever 
cause   It   may    come.     It   is   the   most 
prevalent    danger     of     all.    and    more 
chicks  are  destroyed  through  this  agen- 
cy than  from  all  other  causes  combin 
ed.     Too   muth   heat,    too   little  beat, 
rtampness,   cold   and   exposure   are   all 
prolific   causes   of   this   trouble,    all   of 
which  must  be  provide^l  against.   WTien 
wet  or  sloppy  foods  are  fed  they  pro- 
duce    the     same    trouble.      Sour    food 
causes  indigestion  and  fermentation  In 
the  crop   and   thus   creates   the   same 
trouble.     Avoid  all  these  dangers  and 
care  for  the  chicks  In  a  good,  common 
sense,  everyday  fashion  and  feed  them 
as  chicks  should  be  fed  and  you  should 
succeed  with  the  handling  of  brooder 
chicks. 


THK    COUNTRY   JOURNAL. 


Our  Motto,  **Not  How  Cheap,  But  How  Good. 


if 


Pianos  and  Organs 


"The  Mosshacks"  who  hiuig  a  carpet  across  the  road  to  keep  measles  out  of  the  vil- 
lage were  philosophei-s  compared  to  the  people  who  persist  in  expecting  to  get  something 

for  nothing. 

One  cannot  buy  gold  for  the  price  of  old  iron,  and  if  you  want  an  honest  Piano  or 

Organ  you  must  pay  an  honest  price  for  them. 

We  believe  that  we  give  tlie  **Most  Piano  and  Organ  for  the  least 

money  in  AllentOWn."  The  following  list  proves  our  claims  of  selling  good  Pianos 

and  Origans:  We  sell  and  represent  the  Steinway  Pianos,  Hardman  Pianos, 
Lester  Pianos,  Harrington  Pianos,  Weser  Bros.  Pianos,  Milton 
Pianos,  Hobart  M.  Cable  Pianos,  Schubert  Pianos,  Ricca  Pianos, 
etc.,  Estey  Organs,  Burdett  Organs,  Putnam  Organs,  etc. 

Terms  :  Casli  or  weeldjj  or  monthly  installments. 


Music 
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Hamiton  Street, 

ALLENTOWN,  PA. 
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Clover  For  Pooltry. 

Clover  Is  not  only  highly  nitrogenous. 
but   Is   rich    In   lime,    a   substance   re- 
quired by  the  hens  for  providing  the 
shells  of  eggs,  and  which  is  In  a  more 
soluble  form   In  the  food  than  In  the 
shape  of  oyster  shells  or  other  Insoluble 
substances.    It  contains   nearly   thirty 
times  as  much  lime  as  does  corn  In  Its 
proportion   of   flesh  forming  elements. 
One  of  Its  advantages  as  food  for  hens 
Is  that  It   Is   not  only   nutritious,   but 
bulky,  and  aids  In  the  digestion  of  the 
grain.  It  Is  valuable  In  supplying  those 
substances  which  are  lacking  in  grain, 
and  as  it  Is  plentiful  on  all  farms  and 
requires  but   a   few   moments   for  Its 
preparation,  there  Is  nothing  to  prevent 
its  use.   By  allowing  a  ration  of  scald- 
ed clover  to  the  hens  after  green  food 
Is  gone  they  will  keep  In  better  laying 
condition  and   the  production  of  eggs 
win  be  Increased. 

Th*   SlttlnK   H*n. 

Aside  from  the  molting  season,  there 
li  ao  other  time  when  the  hen  needs 


such  careful  attention  as  during  the 
period  when  she  is  incubating  eggs, 
says  Commercial  Poultry.  She  must 
be  kept  free  from  vermin  and  must 
have  such  foods  as  will  maintain  the 
heat  of  her  body  and  keep  her  in  gootl 
health.  Corn  is  the  best  food  for  sit- 
ting hens,  but  should  not  be  made  an 
exclusive  diet.  Supply  a  variety  of 
fowl,  with  corn  as  the  basis,  and  plen- 
ty of  fresh,  clean  water.  It  pays  to 
keep  the  sitting  hens  healthy  and  com- 
fortable.          ^_ 

AbolUli  the   Mongrel. 

The  mongrel  fowl  should  be  given  no 
place  either  on  the  farm  or  tlie  city  lot. 
It  costs  just  as  much  to  feed  and  care 
for  a  mongrel  as  a  pure  bred,  and  the 
profits  are  nowhere  near  so  great,  to 
gay  nothing  of  the  pleasure  derived 
from  a  nice,  uniform  flock  of  fowls. 


Remember  it  is  the  food  given  and 
not  the  breed  employetl  that  gives  us 
the  rich  flavoreil  eggs. 

From  estimates  made  It  Is  agreed 
that  a  hen  can  pay  her  board  with  one 
egg  a  week,  providing  the  average 
market  price  for  eggs  averages  2V4 
cents  each. 


them  in  a  ro;)m  In  which  the  teinpera- 
tuie  does  not  fall  below  50  degrees 
and  turn  them  once  a  day.  For  con- 
venience's sake  they  may  be  placed  In 
patent  egg  boxes  and  the  boxes  dated. 


GoMKlp    About    KKtrn. 

According  to  tin'  claims  of  cold  stor- 
age men.  brown  shelled  eggs  keep  bet- 
ter than  white  shelled  ones,  as  they  are 
heavier  and  thicker. 

Overfat  pullets  are  tardy  in  begin- 
ning to  lay. 

Late  molting  hens  are  as  a  rule  In- 
different winter  layers. 

Feeiling  ct>oketl  or  steamed  clover 
hay  prevents  soft  shelled  eggs. 

Don't  move  the  layers  more  than  1'- 
actually  necessary,  as  It  Is  apt  to  checi 
their  laying. 


The  Market   Dnek. 

The  duck  seldom  becomes  broody. 

Ducks  love  to  stay  out  all  night  In 
their  runs. 

Ducks  should  never  be  shut  up  In  a 
close  building. 

Peklns  are  good  breeders  even  at 
four  years  of  age. 

Cleanliness  Is  an  Important  factor  In 
the  duck  house  as  In  the  henliouse.— 
M.  K.  Boyer  in  American  Poultry  Jour- 
nal.   

Clean   the   Incnbatora. 

Give  the  incubator  a  thorough  cleans- 
ing before  putting  the  eggs  into  IL 
Pure  air  is  an  absolute  necessity  to  a 
successful  hatch,  and  this  cannot  be 
secured  unless  the  Interior  of  the  in- 
cubator is  clean  and  sweet.  Clean  the 
lamp  thoroughly  and  do  not  use  kero- 
sene that  has  stood  in  It  since  last 
used. 

BVK*   I^'or    Hatchins. 

Gather  the  eggs  wanted  for  hatching 
promptly  to  avoid  their  becoming  chill- 
ed,  says   Commercial    Poultry.     Keep 


DrenHlncr   Capona. 

In  dres.'siui;  capons   they  should  al- 
ways i>o  dry  p.i'ked  and  feathers  left 
on  the  neck,  wingjv,  \egs  and  rump,  and 
the  tail  and  wing  ftro^hers  should  be 
left  in.    Do  not  dress  wj*.  any  capons 
I  that    weigh    less    than    seven    pounds 
i  «fach.    Keep  the  small  ones  until  they 
1  grow  a  little  heavier. 


Feed  Ins   Brevities. 

Pea  meal  Is  nutritious. 

Rice  is  easily  digested. 

Linseed  meal  is  cathartic. 

Linseed  meal  is  a  cooked  food. 

>\'heat  is  rich  in  solids,  but  poor  In 
water. 

Barley  is  very  nutritious,  but  rather 
laxative. 

There  is  fully  6%  per  cent  of  fat  In 
oatmeal. 

Barley  has  much  of  the  same  quali- 
ties as  wheat. 

Potatoes  contain  about  22  per  cent 
of  starch. 

Properly  fed  fowls  are  those  that  are 
regularly  bred. 

A  feast  today  and  a  famine  tomor- 
row will  upset  the  best  pen  of  layers. 
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EARLY   CELERY. 


FertllUlnK  Force*  the  First  Crop  and 
AlloMM   a    8evond. 

The  stalks  j-hown  here  are  representa- 
tive individuals  from  two  plots  in  a 
comparative  mauurini  experiment.  The 
one  on  the  left  is  from  a  plot  ferti- 
lized In  the  usual  way  with  commer- 
cial manure,  containing  plant  food 
constituents  In  the  ordinary  proportion: 
Nitrogen.  5  per  cent;  pliosphoric  acid, 
7  per  cent;  potash,  12  i)er  cent.  The 
stalk  on  the- right  is  from  a  plot  that 
received  in  addition  to  application  of 
fertilizer   above   three   applications  of 


that  are  lost  tln-ough  the  devastations 
caused  by  injurious  insects,  and  it 
co-Jts  the  American  farmer  more  to 
feed  these  insidious  foes  than  it  does 
to  educate  his  children. 

Throtig'iout  the  United  States,  where 
the  smaller  cereal  grains— wheat,  rye, 
barley  and  oats— are  to  any  cousidera- 
hle  extent  <-ultlvated,  a  multitude  of 
injuries  to  growing  wheat  are  charged 
by  the  average  farmer  to  the  Hessian 
fly,  whereas  in  many  cases  these  rav- 
ages are  really  the  work  of  Insects 
whose  habits  differ  greatly  from  those 
of  that  insect.  Indc'd,  some  of  them 
are  not  flies  at  all,  and  even  where  the 
ravaiies  are  caused  by  flies  these  are 
not  necessarily  the  Hessian  fly,  and  the 
same  remedial  and  preventive  meas- 
ures that  are  applicable  to  this  notori- 
ous wheat  i»est  may  not  be  at  all  ef-  ' 
fectlve  :; gainst  them.  | 

To  be  able  to  distinguish  between  ' 
some  of  the  chief  insect  enemies  of  ; 
cereal  grains,  and  especially  between 
many  of  them  and  the  Hessian  fly,  j 
may  helj)  farmers  to  prevent  a  peculiar  \ 
and  subtle  shrinkage  in  the  profit  of  1 
tlieir  labor  and  one  they  can  meet  in 
many  cases  by  simple  measures. 


CURCULIO  AND  APPLE. 


HrrBATK  OF  SODA  ON  CEIiEBY. 

200  •  pounds   each    nitrate    of   soda    at 
equally    divided    intervals    during    the 
growing  season.     This  was  distributetl 
and    immediately    cultivated    into    the  | 
soil  on  each  side  of  the  row.  1 

The  specially  treated  field  was  ready  , 
for  market  the  latter  i>art  of  June  and 
because  of  extra  early  maturity  at  a 
time    when    good    stocks    were    scarce  j 
sold  for  r»5  anil  (JO  cents  per  dozen.  This  | 
field  was  cleared  .Inly  8,  ground  leveled 
and    a    second    crop    planted    for    fall 
harvest.    The  field  not  receiving  nitrate 
came  on  the  market  considerably  later ! 
and,  although  good  stock,  netted  only 
20  and  2.")  cents.     We  were  not  able  to 
double   crop   this   field  as   we  did   the 
nitrate  plot.-Orange  Judd  Farmer. 

ENEMIES  OF  CROPS. 

Canslns      a      Pecallar      and      Snhtla 
Shrinkage    la   Proflt*. 

Fighting  Insects  demands  a  better 
system  of  farming,  which  of  itself  will 
pay  In  other  directions,  and  the  Ameri- 
can farmer  must  calculate  upon  insect 
depredations  as  no  small  element  In 
his  business.  Of  what  use  Is  it  to  rear 
two  blades  of  grass  where  but  one 
frew  before  If  he  Is  to  lose  both  of 
them  by  reason  of  insect  attack?  It  Is 
not  the  farm,   but  the  profits  thereof 


Inocnlatinir    Alfalfa. 

Correspondent:  "We  have  some 
bunches  of  alfalfa  that  came  up  below 
the  hen  yard  three  years  ago  that  lo:>k 
fine;  we  cut  three  times.  A  strip  that 
was  sce<le;l  was  not  a  success  except 
in  spots  where  It  was  rich  soil." 

Comment  by  Rural  New  Yorker:  "Pull 
nil  one  of  those  alfalfa  'bunches'  and 
see  if  you  can  find  the  little  warts  or 
nodules  on  the  roots.  If  you  can  the 
soil  around  those  plants  will  be  good 
to  Intxulate  a  larger  field.  When  you 
see<l  again  dig  the  soil  around  these 
vigorous  plants  and  scatter  it  over  the 
field  to  be  seetied.  It  may  mean  a 
good  'catch.'  " 

A    Sauerkraut   Center. 

The  making  of  sauerkraut  of  late 
years  has  become  a  large  Industry  in 
a  few  places  In  the  T'nlted  States,  a 
single  factoiT  having  an  output  of  25.- 
000  barrels  in  two  months  and  a  half. 
In  fact.  It  is  clalmtHl  that  even  in  Ger- 
many there  Is  no  one  spot  where  there 
is  as  much  kraut  made  as  there  is  In 
a  small  Ohio  town.  At  Clyde,  O.,  the 
product  of  abotit  1,800  acres  of  cab- 
bages Is  annually  utilized,  each  acre 
yielding  about  ten  tons.  These  cab- 
bages usually  bring  $0  to  $7  a  ton.  The 
farmers  of  the  vicinity  therefore  often 
receive  $100,000  for  this  crop. 


IntenMli^'e      t'alture     In     Orchards     !■ 
Stronarly   I'rved. 

By    CHARLES    S.    CRANDALL.     Illinois 
experiment  station. 

In  all  sections  of  the  state  of  Illinois 
nvhere  orchard  fruits  are  grown  may  be 
foiuul  fruits  that  are  more  or  less  de- 
faced by  deformities,  by  curiously 
made  surface  cuts  and  by  small  cylin- 
drical excavjitlons.  The.se  marks  are 
fountl  upon  plums,  peaches,  apples  and 
less  commonly  ui>on  pears  and  quinces. 
The  same  marks  are  common  on  fruits 
of  the  wild  plum,  wild  crab  apple  and 
of  llie  red  frultetl  hawthorn, 

Tiie  insects  responsible  for  the  In- 
juries ai)ove  referred  to  are  the  plum 
curcullo  and  the  apple  curcullo.  Both  . 
species  feed  upon  and  breed  In  the  ap- 
ple—In general,  it  is  the  plum  curcullo 
that  does  the  greater  damage. 

The  primary  cau.se  of  serious  injury 
to  apples  l)y  cuculios  can  in  the  ma- 
jority of  cases  be  traced  to  conditions 
prevailing  in  the  orchards.  Neglect 
of  the  four  cardinal  principles  of  good 
orchard     njanagemenl— namely,     prun- 


cnllo  in  three  different  ways: 

First.— By  spraying  with  arsenical 
poisons.  This  methml  alms  at  the  de- 
stnution  of  the  adult  or  beetle  stage 
of  the  insect  only. 

Second.- By     destruction     of    fallen 
fruit.     This  method  of  attack  aims  at 
the  egg  and  larva  stages  of  the  insect. 
All    fallen    fruit   must   be   taken   into 
account,  not  only  the  larger  fruits  that 
fall  in  late  summer,  but  more  partic- 
ularly   the  small    ai>ples  that  fall   in 
.Tune  and  early  .Tuly,    The  early  fallen 
fruit  is  usmilly  Ignored,  but  Is  really 
more  important  from  the  standpoint  of 
attack  on  curcullo  than  the  late  fallen 
fruit,    because   oviposition   and    larval 
develoi»ment  are  at  their  highest  early 
in  the  season. 

Third.— Cultivation.  This  method  of 
attack  is  direct «h1  against  the  Insect  In 
the  ground  and  may  affect  the  three 
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Manure   of  Neat   Cattle. 

The  manure  of  neat  cattle,  like  that  \ 
of  hogs.  Is  variable  In  character,   but 
Is  generally  poorer  than  that  of  other  , 
farm  animals  on  account  of  its  lar^e  | 
percentage   of   water.     It   decomposes 
slowly  and  develops  little  heat. 


Feed  I II K  (irain  to  Calves. 

Calves  will  begin  to  eat  grain  when 
from  seven  to  ten  days  old.  The  best 
way  to  start  them  is  to  iiut  a  little 
grain  In  their  mouths  immediately  aft- 
er feeding  them  milk,  and  in  this  way 
their  attention  is  culletl  to  the  grain 
Instead  of  sucking  each  other's  ears 
and  mouth.  This  taste  will  soon  lead 
them  to  the  feed  boxes,  where  they 
will  eat  greedily. 


FKUIT  PTJNCTI'KEU  BY  CUKCULIO. 

ing.  cultivation,  spraying  and  fertiliz- 
ing—engenders conditions  favorable  to 
the  muitiidicatlon  of  curculios  and  also 
of  other  pests.  Weeds  and  grass  grow 
uu restrained,  tree  tops  become  dense, 
and  the  consequent  heavy  foliage  af- 
fords deep  shade.  The  insects  are  un- 
disturbed, they  find  protection  against 
natural  enemies,  and  their  processes  of 
development  go  on  unchecked. 

The  factor  of  location  has  an  Influ- 
ence, If  cultivated  orchards  are  In 
close  proximity  to  badly  neglected  or- 
chards or  to  bodies  of  timber  In  which 
the  native  food  plants— hawthorn,  wild 
crab  and  wild  plum— are  abundant 
such  orchards  may  be  Invaded  by  cur- 
culios and  the  fruit  greatly  Injured. 

It  seems  possible  to  attack  the  cur- 


THE  APPLE  CUKCUIjIO  ENLAUOED, 

stages— larva,  pupa  and  beetle— but  Is 
more  particularly  intended  to  destroy 
pupae. 

The  majority  of  the  new  crop  of  in- 
sects are  In  the  ground  (luring  .Tuly 
and  August.  Short  exposures  to  di- 
rect sunlight  are  fatal  to  both  larvae 
and  pupae.  Ants  and  other  predaceous 
Insects,  as  well  as  birds,  prey  upon 
both  larvae  and  pupae. 

In  the  light  of  these  facts,  superficial 
tillage  for  a  iH«rloil  of  thirty  or  more 
days  from  .Tuly  10  is  commended  as  an 
efficient  meaus  of  attacking  plum 
curcullo. 

Lima  Beana  la  Mew  Jeraey. 

Lima  beans  are  getting  to  be  another 
uncertainty.  Even  after  we  have 
grown  the  vines  we  do  not  fet^l  at  all 
certain  whether  we  will  harvest  a  croi), 
as  so  many  blo.ssoms  and  tiny  potla 
drop  prematurely.  Some  of  us  have 
tried  to  overcome  this  by  leaving  only 
one  plant  to  a  pole  and  trimming  that 
one,  but  with  only  imrtlal  success.  It 
would  be  Interesting  to  know  whether 
plantings  on  a  hillside,  where  there 
was  goml  air  drainag*'.  have  In  this 
respect  farefl  an.v  better  than  ours  on 
the  flat  river  lands.  I  have  been  un- 
able to  try  it  myself,  as  our  farm  is 
not  hlgli  enough  above  the  river.— H.  C. 
Taylor, 


On  general  principles  it  is  alwaya 
nnsafe  to  hire  a  tramp  for  a  farm 
hand.  In  the  first  place,  they  will  not 
work  If  they  can  help  It;  then  they  ara 
almost  sure  to  quit  you  Just  when  you 
need  them  tlie  worst  and  are  quite 
likely  to  make  off  with  some  of  your 
proi>erty  at  that.  Then  it  is  an  im- 
position on  the  wife  to  take  one  of  the 
dirty  brutes  Into  the  house.  No  tramp 
labor  for  us  at  any  price. 
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Bon  given  being  that  they  have  a 
thicker  shell.  The  Brahmas,  Cochins 
and  their  kind  hiy  the  dark  eggs,  while 
the  Leghorn,  Houdan  and  Spanish 
fowls  lay  the  white  ones.  The  flavor  of 
an  egg  is  almost  wholly  dependent 
upon  the  food  of  the  fowls.  The  finest 
lot  of  eggs  we  ever  saw,  and  the 
largest  as  well,  were  the  product  of  a 
lot  of  Buff  Cochin  hens. 


CORRESPONCTENCE 
SOLICITED 


A  lightning  rod  will  not  prevent  a 
barn  from  burning  up  if  the  mow  Is 
tilled  with  half  cured  clover  hay. 


There  Is  a  goo<l  deal  of  lamb  served 
at  our  hotels  and  restaurants  which 
reminds  one  of  the  old  maid  of  forty 
who  passed  her.^olf  off  us  a  sweet 
young  tiling  of  nineteen. 


Tlio  heavy  draft  horse  Is  Just  as 
much  in  demand  today  as  though  there 
was  not  a  steam  engine  or  an  auto- 
mobile In  use.  We  do  not  believe  the 
horse  will  ever  be  displaced  by  any 
machine. 

As  a  general  thing  the  trolley  roads 
are  showinj,'  up  well  so  far  a.s  return- 
ing a  fair  Interest  on  the  money  in- 
vested. These  roads  create  lots  of 
ncAV  business.  The  cheaper  the  fare, 
the  more  people  ride. 


If  business  men  would  collect  what 
Is  duo  them  with  the  same  degree  of 
promptness  which  marks  the  boy  who 
mows  vour  lawn,  then*  would  be  fewer 
business  failures.  The  boy  Is  always 
Johnny  on  the  spot  for  his  pay. 


The  west  has  come  to  what  may  be 
called  a  three  and  four  horse  type  of 
agriculture- the  doing  of  all  the  farm 
work  Just  as  far  as  possible  with  a 
large  type  of  machinery,  which  re- 
quires three  or  four  h')rses  to  operate. 
The  gang  plow,  the  twenty-four  foot 
harrow,  the  six  foot  mower,  the  tliree 
row  cultivator,  the  potato  digger  and 
many  other  api)lian('es  represent  how 
the  machine  has  displaced  the  hired 
man.  the  horse  being  more  dependable 
than  the  man.  ■ 

Fly  time  Is  here  and  with  It  almost 
untold  misery  for  the  dairy  cow  unless 
some  steps  are  taken  to  protect  her. 
Some  dairymen  are  following  the  plan 
of  keeping  their  cow.-j  in  a  darkened 
basement  barn  from  about  9:30  a.  m. 
until  sundown  and  then  giving  them 
the  run  of  the  pasture  during  the  night 
and  early  morning.  While  In  the  barn 
they  are  fed  liberally  with  some  green 
soiling  crop,  such  as  clover,  silage, 
sweet  corn,  with  the  result  that  so 
i  cared  for  there  Is  no  shrinkage  In  the 
milk  yield.  The  common  way  is  to 
tura  them  Into  a  pasture,  good  or  bad, 
as  the  case  may  be,  and  let  them  stand 
bunched  on  some  knoll  or  In  some 
ponil  half  submerged  all  througli  the 
heat  of  the  day.  and  no  sensiljle  cow 
will  run  a  dividend  paying  milk  fac- 
tory under  such  conditions. 


CULTIVATING  CORN. 

Prompt    L»»e    «f    the    l^eeder    a    Bl« 
Point    In    Corn    Growlns. 

The  chief  puri>os.'  of  cultivating  corn, 
with  most  farniers,  is  to  kill  weeds. 
Yet  a  very  ImiuMtaut  object  may  be 
to  warm  and  dry  tht*  soil,  or,  on  the 
contrary,  to  stoi)  evaporation  and  save 
the  moisture  for  the  corn.  The  best 
time  to  kill  weeds  is  as  soon  as  they 
have  sprouted  and  before  they  come 
up.  At  this  time  the  ground  will  often  j 
seem  tilled  with  the  tine  threadlike  ] 
rootlets,  and  if  they  are  stirred  and 
brouj;ht  to  the  surface  they  will  soon 
die.  This  can  be  m.)st  easily  done  by 
use  of  harrow  or  wccder. 

The  cornfield  should  be  gone  over 
with  weeder  three  or  four  days  after 
planting  and  at  about  the  same  inter- 
val thereafter.  There  is  a  temptation 
to  let  it  go  until  the  weeds  begin  to 
show  and  the  tie!d  looks  green.  This  is 
a  mistake,  for  after  the  weeds  begin 
to  shi)w  the  weeder  will  not  do  nearly 
so  good  work.  If  the  use  of  the  weed- 
er is  well  followed  u]>  the  weeds  may 
be  kept  down  with  it  alone  at  a  great 
saving,  for  it  will  cover  twice  the  space 
and  in  half  the  time,  saving  three- 
fourths  of  the  time  required  by  the 
cultivator. 

A  great  mistake  is  often  made  at  this 
point  in  neglecting  the  corn  to  plow 
and  i»lant  more  giound,  when  often 
the  actual  yield  would  be  greater  if 
the  time  and  work  were  given  to  the 
crop  already  plnnted.  Neglect  of  the 
corn  leads  (o  loss  In  the  cro;)  that  Is 
not  couiiterhalanied  by  the  gain  on 
the  additional  area  planted. 

Sometime^-    It    Is   necessary 


they  were  indifferent  about  eating  and 
showed  considerable  uneasiness." 


SlnflTN    An    RoneM,    Carranta,    Ktc. 

Dr.  .Tohu  B.  Smith  of  New  .Jersey 
tells  that  the  most  lasting  remedy  for 
the  sings  which  every  gardener  is  fa- 
miliar with  as  feeding  upon  the  foliage 
of  currants,  roses  and  even  the  leaves 
of  i)ear  and  cherry  trees.  Is  arsenate  of 
lead.  This  may  be  safely  applied  to  the 
foliage  of  any  garden  plant  that  is  like- 
ly to  be  Infested,  and  once  sprayed  the 
foliage  will  remain  safe  for  a  long 
time.  All  the  slugs  succumb  readily  to 
arsenical  i.olsons,  and  complete  exemp- 
tion from  trouble  may  easily  be  se- 
cured. 


THAT    BOY. 

While  the  law  gives  the  father  the 
unpaid  services  of  his  son  until  the  son 
becomes  of  age.  It  Is  mighty  poor  pol- 
icy to  be  guided  by  the  law  rather 
than  by  a  humane  and  decent  regard 
for  the  boy.  We  believe  that  as  soon 
as  a  boy  Is  able  to  render  service  on 
the  farm  of  money  value  to  his  fatlier 
he  should  be  paid  something  for  his 
work,  and  so  paid  that  the  old  man 
does  not  have  a  string  hitched  to  his 
wages.  A  gootl  boy  Is  worth  raising 
altogether  aside  from  his  economic 
value  to  his  sire,  and  one  way  to  raise 
a  go(xl  boy,  who  will  stick  to  his  dad 
to  the  last  ditch.  Is  to  treat  the  boy 
fairly  in  this  matter  of  comi)ensatIon 
for  the  work  done  by  him.  When  a 
boy  Is  worked  by  his  father  till  of  age 
without  recompense  save  his  board  and 
clothing  the  boy  Is  sure  to  be  glad  to 
get  emancipated  and  leave  home,  and 
to   culti-  '  it  Is  sometimes  hard  work  to  get  hini 


THE  CODLING   MOTH. 


vate  corn  while  It  Is  wet  for  the  pur-  j  to  come  to  the  old  man's  funeral, 
pose  of  (Ir;  i'g  the  soil  and.  by  expos- 
ing It  to  the  air,  wanning  it.     This  can 
be  ilone  in  cloudy  weather.   The  ground 
should  not  be  worked  deep  and  should 


ne  have  discovered  two  leaks  which 
explain  some  of  the  economic  poverty 
of   the  masses   In   our   cities.      Twelve 


WTiorever  slieep  and  hog.-»  are  kept 
rape  Is  one  of  tl»e  most  valuable  for- 
age jdants  which  can  be  raised  on  the 
farm,  and  yet  not  one  man  In  ten 
raises  It.  The  very  best  use  to  make 
of  last  season's  hog  yard  Is  to  sow  It 
to  rape. 

A  lawyer  whose  mind  became  unset- 
tled took  the  (pieer  notion  of  going  out 
into  the  cotmtry  and  hired  out  as  a 
farmhand.  If  this  thing  should  spread 
it  might  hel;»  solve  the  problem  of  help 
on  the  farm  and  would  not  hurt  the 
cities  any,  «'ither. 


If  a  pasttire  Is  to  be  kept  In  good 
heart  and  free  from  weeil  growth 
there  shoul;!  always  seem  to  be  room 
for  more  stvxk  in  it.  a  surplus  of  grass. 
Just  as  soon  as  a  pasture  is  fed  bare 
the  grass  roots  are  weakened,  and 
every  chaut-e  is  given  for  the  weeds  to 
get  a  gowl  start. 


If  you  have  a  farm  and  wish  to  keep 
It  as  an  Investment  and  not  work  it 
yourself  tlie  worst  possible  way  in 
which  to  handle  it  is  to  rent  it  out 
from  year  to  year  to  Tom,  Dick  and 
Harry  to  skin.  A  g«x)d  farm  deserves 
better  treatment  than  this.  Make  a 
long  lease  ^^•lth  a  good  man. 


We  are  asked  how  large  a  silo  should 
be  built  to  meet  the  needs  of  an  aver- 
age eighty  acre  farm.  We  would  try 
©ne  about  twenty  feet  high  and  sixteen 
feet  In  diameter  to  start  with.  This 
will  hold  the  product  of  about  ten 
acres  of  corn,  which  converted  Into 
silage  will  make  an  Immense  amount 
of  most  valuable  and  palatable  food. 


A  scientific  writer,  referring  to  zinc, 
makes  the  assertion  that  milk  set  In 
Bine  vessels  will  i)roduce  12  per  cent 
more  cream  than  it  will  set  In  tin  ves- 
sels. While  we  cannot  say  that  this 
is  not  so,  we  can  say  that  we  do  not 
believe  It.  Unless  some  chemical 
action  was  set  uj)  between  the  zinc 
and  the  milk  the  kind  of  metal  used 
could  make  no  difference,  and  If  there 
was  such  action  It  would  surely  be  to 
the  Injury  of  the  milk. 


fPactB    About     the     Different    Broods. 
How    SprnyinK   Worlt«. 

By  R.  H.  PETTIT.  Michigan. 
Spraying  is  an  old  remedy,  but  one 
that  Is  very  effectual  and  by  far  the 
best  means  at  liand.  A  spray  of  parls 
preen  put  on  while  the  api)le  stands  up- 
right and  before  It  turns  down  after 
the  blossoms  fall  and  the  stamens 
wither  will  deposit  a  small  anu>unt  of 
poison  Inside  the  calyx  cup.  which  poi- 
sons after  a  sliort  time,  dries  and  re- 
mains indefinitely.  .Now.  as  the  major- 
ity of  the  first  brojd  and  sometimes  the 
second  brood  as  well  enter  at  the  calyx 
the  poison  could  not  be  better  placed. 
Early  In  the  season  fruit  tunneled  by 
the  cmlling  ujoth  falls  to  the  ground, 
thus  thinning  the  fruit  ami  saving  the 
tree  from  the  drain  of  8upi)orting  dam- 
aged fruit. 

Tlie   Second   Brood. 

Later.  In  the  case  of  the  second 
brood,  the  situation  Is  dilTerent.  The 
larvae  get  into  the  fruit,  much  of  which  ^ 
rots,  while  some  appears  to  be  healthy 
I  until  after  It  Is  packed  and  stored 
I  away,  where  the  larvae  finish  their  de- 
velopment slowly  and  spin  cocoons  in 
the  barrels  or  bins.  The  first  brood 
does  less  danuige  than  the  second,  but 
the  size  of  the  second  brood  depends 
largely  on  tlie  i)rop;»rtion  of  the  first 
brotxl  that  lives  through.  A  spray  ap- 
plied just  about  the  time  that  the 
young  hatch  out,  during  the  first  week 
of  -Vugust.  sliould  and  does  reduce  the 
second  browl  very  materially.  The  rea- 
son for  this  is  found  In  the  fact  that 
the  majority  of  the  eggs  are  laid  on 
the  leaves,  which  readily  take  and  re- 
tain the  poison. 

ln«leri<pr«)rinHr. 

The  fact  that  the  larvae  feed  for  the 
most  i)art  on  the  under  side  of  the 
leaves  makes  the  advantage  of  under- 
spraying  apparent.  If  more  than  two 
sprays  are  to  be  applied  they  may  l>e 
put  on  one  soon  after  the  first  applica- 
tion and  the  other  about  ten  days  or 
two  weeks  after  t'  e  first  August  spray, 
the  period  midway  between  the  two  be- 
ing a  time  of  comi)aratlve  inactivity. 


be  ridged  as  mut  h  as  po .  dble.     Then.  ,  hundreil  and  fifty  dollars  was  dropped 


if  stirred  at  the  rlirht  time  again,  the 
work  will  be  found  a  great  benefit.— 
Ohio  Farmer. 

The   Moon   nnd    the  "Wenther. 

Those  who  f.u'in  "by  the  nio  )n"  may 
be  interesti'd  in  a  report  of  observa- 
tions njade  for  summers  during  several 
years  at  (Jr-'enwlch  on  the  nioon  and 
the  barometer  or  the  relation  of  ba- 
rometric variations  t)  i)hases  of  the 
moon.  The  observations  show  "few 
days  of  low  barometer  about  (just  aft- 
er) full  and  new  nuon,  nniny  such 
days  about  fjust  after)  the  quarters." 
The  results,  therefore,  for  the  summer 
half  of  the  year  seem  to  confirm  the 
pojmlar  belief  tli.at  the  weather  tends 
to  be  more  settled  about  full  moon. 


into  the  slot  nuichines  of  a  western  city 
on  one  Saturday  night.  A  druggist 
In  the  same  city  told  us  on  the  fol- 
lowing Monday  that  his  sales  of  cigars, 
pop.  Ice  cream  and  this  sort  of  stuff 
were  $."0  on  the  Sunday.  No  wonder 
some  people  have  holes  in  their  stock- 
ings and  have  to  pawn  their  overcoats. 
This,  mind  you.  is  respectable  foolish- 
ness. There  is  the  saloon  and  gam- 
bling crowd  besides.  Poverty  comes 
as  the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world 
under  such  conditions. 


Kxolnnlve    Corn    Diet. 

It  has  l)e-u  coucludwi  at  the  Wis- 
consin experiment  station  that  it  Is  Im- 
practicable to  raise  young  pigs  on  an 
exclusive  corn  ration.  "Tlie  feeding 
trial  made  dwarfed  anhnals  out  of 
every  i)ig  In  lot  1.  fed  exclusively 
on  corn.  While  they  gained  some  In 
fiesh.  Ihey  did  not  develop  In  bone,  and 
as  tiiiie  went  (m  their  vitality  de- 
creased. 'Ilie  hair  on  their  bodies  be- 
cani**  tJiin  and.  their  skin  hard  and 
:(!('•.      '!"  •'- •.••d    the    end    of    the    trial 


This  man  thought  a  great  deal  of  his 
wife,  and  she  g  )t  a  fit  to  keep  poultry, 
BO  the  hens  were  bought,  the  yard  fixed 
up  and  great  care  taken  In  feeding  the 
fowls.  Still  beng  In  the  winter  season, 
no  eggs.  Wife  feeling  very  bad.  Man 
foes  uptown  and  buys  some  eggs  and 
slips  at  first  one  or  two  eggs  In  tlie 
nests.  Wife,  oh-be-joyful;  hens  begun 
to  lay.  More  eggs  go  Into  the  nests. 
Wife  brags  on  her  hens  to  neighbors; 
great  lot  of  hens,  and  commences  to 
give  ber  intimate  friemb*  some  of  the 
eggs.  One  day  overhauls  a  drawer 
where  ber  hubby's  clothes  are  ke^t  and 
finds  a  sa<k  of  eggs,  the  sack  with  thfl 
local  grocer's  name  on  It.  Commences 
to  smell  a  rat.  No  more  bragging  on 
her  poultry. 


It  is  said  that  buff  colored  eggs  will 
keep  longer  than  white  eggs,  the  rea 


Seed  F'or  lllirh  Protein  Wheat. 

Exi)erlmeuts  lead  Messrs.  Harper 
and  Peter  of  the  Kentucky  experiment 
station  to  believe  that  flinty  kernels 
from  the  middle  of  the  head  shouhl  be 
selected  from  early  maturing  varieties 
for  developing  a  high  protein  type  c. 
wheat. 


^0!  mm  mm  mm  mmm 


John  r.  Horn, 

Pleifal 
'i-'f^iftist, 

20  North  6th  Street, 

ALLENTOWN,  PA. 

Greenhouses,  353  D, 

RITTERSVILLE,  PA. 

TCLEHHONE,   3444. 
Mail  orders  will  receive  prompt  attentioa 
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CANADA  FIELD  PEAS. 


Storins:     the     Crop— ThraiihInK     IVlth 
Single   Concave   Machine. 

After  cutting  Canada  field  ijcas"  with 
scythe  or  pea  harvester  it  Is  usual  to 
turn  the  bundles  over  once  to  facili- 
tate drying  while  they  lie  on  the 
ground.  They  require  hand  loading, 
ffhe  crop  may  be  stored  under  cover 
or  put  Into  stacks,  as  with  other  grain, 
but  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that 
peas  when  In  the  stack  do  not  readily 
shed  rain,  and  therefore  the  stacks 
should  be  carefully  topped  out  with 
some  substance  such  as  bluegrass  or 
native  prairie  hay.  When  the  thrashed 
straw  is  preserved  in  stacks  the  same 
precaution  is  necessary. 

When  only  a  small  quantity  Is  grown 
gnnually,  and  this  with  a  view  to  pro- 
vide seed  for  iiasture  soiling  or  fodder 
uses,  there  Is  no  better  way  of  thrash- 
ing the  peas  than  by  using  a  flail  or 
by  treading  them  out  with  horses.   The 


imiiiiiiiimi , 
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FOR  THBASHINO  PEAS. 
[Single  bax  concave  with  four  teeth.] 

seed  Is  not  then  broken.  Where  a 
large  acreage  is  grown  it  is  necessary 
to  thrash  peas  with  a  thra.shing  ma- 
chine, and  the  best  work  is  done  by 
using  the  "bar  concave,"  as  shown  In 
the  figure. 

From  this  concave  all  the  teeth 
should  be  removed  except  four.  The:e 
hold  the  straw  In  ch^ck  long  enough 
to  enable  the  <\vllnder  teeth  tj  beat  out 
all  the  peas.  The  muhine  should  not 
run  at  a  high  rate  of  speed.  More  or 
less  of  the  seed  Is  likely  to  be  broken. 
The  broken  gains,  however,  may  be 
nearly  all  removed  when  preparing  the 
crop  for  seed  or  for  market  by  using 
fanning  mills  suitably  equipped  with 
sieves.  When  the  crop  is  wanted  for 
feeding  uses  the  breaking  of  the  peas 
does  not.  of  c  >urse,  lessen  its  value.— 
Thomas  Shaw. 


ALCOHOL     FOR     POIVER. 

The  certainty  that  the  gas  engine  Is 
to  become  more  and  more  an  Important 
factor  In  the  transportation  methods 
of  the  future  as  well  as  in  furnishing 
a  cheap  and  safe  power  for  all  pur- 
poses suggests  the  need  of  providing 
a  cheap  gas  making  material.  This 
can  be  found  in  alcohol,  which  can  be 
produced  in  this  country  for  10  cents  a 
gallon,  but  which  Is  now  barred  from 
use  by  the  revenue  laws  of  the  coun- 
try. Some  congressman  can  render 
the  country  at  large  a  lasting  service 
by  making  an  effort  to  secure  such 
legislation  as  will  permit  of  the  use  of 
alcohol  for  light,  heat  and  power  pur- 
poses, for  It  grinds  the  average  citizen 
to  have  to  pay  18  cents  for  gasoline 
when  oil  Is  selling  at  37  cents  for  fifty- 
two  gallons.  Nothing  would  break 
down  the  power  of  the  wor.-st  mouoi)oly 
which  the  country  fosters  like  substi- 
tuting alcohol  for  coal  oil  i»roducts. 


The  Tobacco  Acreage. 

In  general,  it  may  be  stated  that 
there  will  be  an  Increase  in  acreage 
for  all  types  of  cigar  tobacco,  for  bur- 
ley  and  for  the  regie  or  dark  tobacco 
grown  in  Kentucky,  Tennessee  and  a 
small  section  of  Indiana.  In  the  Vir- 
ginia sun  cured  and  the  Virginia  dark 
districts  the  acreage  remains  about  the 
same  as  last  year.  In  the  Virginia 
brigiit  district  and  the  old  bright  belt 
of  North  Carolina  tlie  acreage  will  be 
decreased  to  some  exti  nt.  In  the  new 
bright  belt  of  North  Carolina  and 
South  Carolina  the  acreage  will  be  In- 
creased, the  increase  in  South  Carolina 
promising  to  be  (julte  large.— Crop  Re- 
porter. 

HoK  Mannre. 

Hog  manxu'e  is  very  variable  In  com- 
position owing  to  the  variable  nature 
of  the  food  supplied  to  this  animal,  but 
Is  generally  rich,  although  containing  a 
higli  percentage  of  water.  It  generates 
little  heat  in  decomposlng.--W.  II. 
Heale. 


FRUIT  OUTLOOK. 


We  believe  that  there  are  more  men 
who  would  like  to  find  out  some  ea.sy 
way  to  get  rid  of  quack  grass  than  any 
other  farm  nuisance.  The  best  way 
to  got  rid  of  It  Is  never  to  let  It  get  a 
foothold  If  possible. 


Macli  Uncertainty  In  the  Commercial 
Proapect  For  Applea. 

It  can  safely  be  said  that  the  out- 
look for  apples  throughout  the  United 
States  is  a  shade  less  satisfactory  than 
early  In  June.  Rei)orts  from  the  all 
Important  Empire  State  continue" to  tell 
of  Baldwins  showing  up  light;  other 
varieties  are  more  promising.  It  Is 
significant,  however,  that  orchardlsts 
In  some  of  the  most  prominent  apple 
producing  counties  of  New  York  are 
talking  "moderate  to  light  crop  this 
year."  They  base  their  belief  partly 
upon  the  fact  that  last  season  saw  a 
heavy  yield.  This  sentiment  is  re- 
flected by  coopers  offering  barrels  at 
lower  bids  than  could  be  obtained  last 
season. 

Special  advices  from  American  Agri- 
culturist correspondents  In  Niagara 
couuty,  N.  Y.,  say  there  is  a  fair  to 
heavy  setting  of  all  varieties  of  apples 
except  Baldwins.  A  Wayne  county 
orchardist  writes  that  the  outlook  is 
for  half  of  last  year's  yield.  In  Al- 
bany county  Ilubbardstons  will  make 
a  fair  yield,  others  showing  up  light. 
In  Onondaga  the  drop  Is  not  proving 
heavy,  yet  our  correspondent  says  that 
they  are  looking  for  no  more  than  a 
me<lnim  to  fair  crop.  In  Erie  the  June 
thinning  was  large  as  far  as  apples 
are  (oncerncd,  due  partly  to  very  wet 
weather.  In  Columbia  peaches  give 
hulications  of  a  full  yield;  apples  fair. 
Peach  prospects  in  nuiuy  of  the  lead- 
ing New  York  coimties  are  excellent. 
In    .tinrylantl. 

Writing  from  .Maryland  a  big  com- 
mercial orchardist.  with  Interests  in 
variou/!  sections,  says  .apples  promise 
a  half  crop  in  Washington  county,  Md., 
Frai;!cliii  count.v.  I'a..  and  Fre<Ierlck 
county.  Va.  In  Cumberland  cju:ity,  Ta., 
ai)i)le    iirv>sin;l.s    are    medium    to    fair. 


June  drop  late  starting;  peaches  fine. 
In  some  parts  «»f  New  Jersey  plums 
and  cherries  are  light,  peaches  showing 
good  promise. 

The  Maryland  peach  crop  will  be 
light.  Early  prospects  for  apples  In 
Virginia  were  excellent,  but  there 
came  a  marked  deterioration  last 
mouth. 

NeiT  Bngrland  and  Other  Points. 

In  New  England  the  promise  for 
peaches  is  most  excellent,  the  setting 
In  Connecticut  being  the  best  for  many 
years.  As  Is  the  case  In  New  York, 
many  reports  from  New  England  tell 
of  Baldwin  apples  showing  up  light. 

Heavy  rains  in  southwestern  Michi- 
gan have  cut  down  the  apple  promise 
to  some  extent,  yet  many  districts  of 
that  state  report  the  general  fruit  out- 
look as  favoral)le.  Illinois  and  Mis- 
souri orchardlsts  are  not  hopeful  of 
securing  good  returns  from  apples  this 
year.  In  the  latter  state  a  25  per  cent 
crop  Is  estimated  by  reliable  authori- 
ties.—American  Agriculturist, 


It  is  one  thing  to  raise  a  big  crop  of 
clover  and  another  and  much  harder 
one  to  se<'Ui'e  it  lu  good  shape.  Where 
the  writer  lives  one  of  the  biggest 
crops  of  clover  ever  raised  has  been 
damagod  OO  per  cent  by  the  almost 
dailj'  rains  and  by  the  rotting  of  the 
clover  before  cutting  by  Its  forming  a 
mat  on  the  ground. 


A  pair  of  registered  draft  mares 
could  be  made  a  very  profitable  in- 
vestment on  almost  an.y  farm,  where 
horses  are  kept.  There  Is  no  reason 
on  earth  why  nearly  all  the  high  priced 
sires  should  be  Imported  from  Europe. 
We  no  long:^  Import  many  bulls,  hav- 
ing Just  as  fine  animals  here  as  there 
are  to  be  found  in  any  country.  We 
might  just  as  well  raise  our  own 
horses. 


\  Rig  Sub$crlpllon  Kirpin. 


The  Country  Journal, 
Success  Magazine, 
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Ncut   I'ncknfce  For  Cncambers. 

A  neat  manner  of  packing  fine  cu- 
?iunlu>rs  in  boxes  Is  sljown  in  the  cut. 
riiese     particular    ones,    plcture<l     by 


Fit  the  Seed  Bed  Elarlr. 

All  things  do  not  come  to  him  who 
waits.  Luck  does  not  come  to  the 
wheat  grower  who,  because  a  severe 
drought  occurs  in  August  or  early  In 
September,  waits  and  waits  for  rain 
before  fitting  tlie  soil  for  tlie  reception 
of  seed.  Better  luck  attends  the  wheat 
grower  who,  <lesplte  the  drought,  no 
matter  how  severe,  fits  his  wheat  land 
early  and  keeps  a  dust  mulch  two  or 
three  inches  In  depth  upon  the  surface. 
The  blanket  of  loose  toi>  sod  formed 
by  the  frequent  cultivation  of  the  soil 
protects  and  holds  the  moisture  be- 
neath and  saves  it  for  the  crop  to  be 
raised.  A  soil  so  fined  and  fitted  al- 
ways has  sufficient  moisture  to  proper- 
ly sprout  the  grains  of  wheat  or  grass 
seeds,  so  that  a  good  and  even  stand 
Invariably  results,  even  If  no  rains  oc- 
cur Immediately  after  8ee<llng.  Tlie 
longer  the  period  between  the  thorough 
preparation  of  the  soil  and  the  time  of 
seeding  the  better  will  be  the  condi- 
tion of  the  seed  bed.  This  careful 
preparation  of  the  soli  is  especially  de- 
sirable If  grass  seed  is  to  be  sown  in- 
stead of  grain,  concludes  a  writer  In 
Farm  and  Fireside. 

Batter   MoklnK   Extraordinary. 

A  correspondent's  letter  to  Rural 
New  Yorker  gives  the  details  of  a 
"new"  method  of  churning,  wherein  a 
truly  remarkable  churn  turns  one 
quart  of  ordinary  botth^l  milk  re-en- 
forced with  two  pounds  of  ordinary 
creamery  print  butter  (softened  up  a 
little  with  beat),  plus  extract  of  car- 
rots and  a  little  "vaporized  salt,"  Into 
"four  pounds  of  fine  sweet  butter." 
This  recalls  that  time  honored  wrinkle 
which  crops  ui>  cheerfully  every  few 
years— the  use  of  pepsin  In  churning— 
whereby  a  goodly  qunitlty  of  cheese  Is 
Included  In  the  alleged  butter  product. 
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The  publishers  of  the  Country  Journal  are  in  a  position  to   offer   an    extraordi- 
nary sui)scription  barjjain  to  its  readers  for  1905,  aii<l  this   is  only  one  of  the  many 

^^  propositions  which  will  be  included  in 
our  publication  from  time  to  time. 
SUCCESS  is  considere<l  the  best  Maga- 
zine published,  and  as  its  name  denotes, 
it  paves  a  rugged  road  to  success.  Every- 
body should  read  it. 

YOU  MUST  ACT 
OROnPTLY 

This  is  a  co-operative   idea  and  the 

offer   may   not   be  open  very  long.     We 

have   not   determined  any  special   time 

FIKB  CUCL'MBEKS  IN  BOXES.  |  and  reserve  the  right  to  discontinue  the  bargain  offer  at  will.     This  club  offer  can 

EnglamI   Homestead,  are  said  to    be  made  up  in  two  different  orders,  and  The  Country  Journal  can  be  mailed  to  one 

been  grown  under  glass  and  fer-    person  in  one  part  of  the  United  States,  while  Success   can   be   mailed   to   another 

\\    by    b«>es.      They    were   sent   to    party  in  another  part  of  the  United  States ;  as  the  postage   rate   remains  the  same 

New     Y-irk     nnirket     and     have  1  anywhere  in  the  United  States.     All  club  orders  must  be  mailed  to 

':ht  the  grower  as  high  as  $2  per 

1  ill  i;'i  "v    I'lcr. 


Circulation  Bureau,  The  Country  Journal,  Allentown,  Pa. 


FREE,  For  Thirty  Days. 

To  the  readers  of  The  Country  Journal,  an  elegant  Solid  Gold  Diamond  Poini  Pen,  exactly  like  cut,  no  cheap 
toy  pen,  but  one  that  retails  at  all  stationery  stores  from  Ji.oo  to  I1.50,  and  as  the  pen  is  manufactured  by  the  largest 
factory  of  its  kind  in  the  United  States,  and  guaranteed  by  them  to  give  entire  satisfaction,  we  do  not  hesitate  in  offer- 
ing same  to  our  readers  FRKK  as  a  premium  for  securing  only  three  annual  subscribers  to  The  Country  Journal,  at 
25  cents  each,  and  sending  the  seventy-five  cents  to  us.  after  which  we  will  send  you  the  same  day  we  receive  the  money 
absolutely  i^RKK  and  without  charges  for  mailing  this  elegant  Fountain  Pen  with  full  instructions  for  using. 


BOYS   AND   GIRLS 

here  is  a  chance  for  you  to  earn  a  nice  premium,  even  any  man  or  woman  could  be  thankful  to  possess  such  a  gift,  and 
it  would  make  an  acceptable  present  for  anyone.  The  Country  Journal  will  present  to  its  readers  a  series  of  Prem- 
iums, and  a  change  is  offered  each  month.     Make  all  remittances  to   PREMIUM   DKPT., 

The  COUNTRY  JOURNAL,  Allentown,  Pa. 
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THE  COUNTRY  JOURNAL. 


The  Country  JournaL 

Entered  at  the  Post  Office,  at  A  lien  town. 
Pa.,  as  second-class  matter. 

TERMS. 

The  Country  Journal  is  published  monthly 
at8i9  Hamilton  St.,  Allcnlown,  Pa.  Subscrip- 
tion price  2S  cents  a  year.    Single  copies  3  cents. 

Changes.— In  chanRing  your  post-office  ad- 
dress, send  your  ol  I  address  as  well  as  the  new 
address.  . 

Renewals.— Always  state  whether  your  sub- 
scription is  a  new  one  or  a  renewal. 

Discontinuance.  —  We  discontinue  sending 
paper  when  time  paid  for  expires,  unless  renew- 
ed within  thirty  days. 

Remittance.— Money  may  be  sent  at  our  risk, 
by  postal  note,  money  order,  express  order,  re- 
Ristered  letter,  or  dratt  payable  in  Allentown. 
Pa. ,  Stamps  accepted,  but  other  forms  remittance 
preferred.  Premiums  to  l>e  mailed  will  go  safer 
If  they  are  registered.  Send  ten  cents  extra  if  you 
wish  them  sent  in  this  way. 

We  believe  all  the  advertisers  in  this  Journal 
are  reliable,  and  will  do  as  thev  agree.  If  you 
find  any  of  them  to  be  otherwise  we  would  be 
pleased  to  know  it. 

Advertising  rates  made  known  on  application. 


Side  of  the  stack,  as  many  pitchers  do,  '  ^vhere  there  is  good  feed  for  them, 
nor  doos  it  nialic  tlie  stack  heavier  on  This  plan  saves  all  bother  about  fenc- 
one  side  than  the  other.  A  round  iug  and  prevents  many  losses  which 
stack  can  be  I)uilt  twenty  feet  high  occur  when  they  are  not  under  the 
and  easily  made  to  hold  from  twelve  constant  eye  of  a  shepherd.  Thousands 
to  fifteen  tons.     It  saives  time,  money,     of  sheep   could   be  kept   all    over  th*^ 


GEO.     H.    HARDNER, 

Real  Estate  and  Insurance.   ' 


northwest  an<l  kept  very  largely  on 
grass  roughage  and  weeds  which  with- 
out them  would  be  an  entirely  waste 
product. 

THAT     FIELD     OP     ALFALFA. 

The  following  suggestion  with  refer- 
ence to  securing  a  lield  of  alfalfa  for 
the  territory  of  Iowa,   Minnesota  and 
Wisconsin   may    be  of  value:  Take   a 
He  lias  used  it  for  two  years    piece   of   land   from   which   a   crop   of 


CONTRIBUTORS. 
J.  S.  TRIGG, 
W.  B.  K.  JOHNSON, 
OSCAR  P.  ROTH. 


ADVERTISING  DEPARTMENT  is  iti  charge 
of  .\.  l.IvWIS  DkTIRK,  H19  liamillon  Street,  to 
whum  all  correspondence  relating  to  Advertis- 
ing should  be  addressed. 


heli»,     muscle,     patience     "and     other 
tilings  tjo  numerous  to  mention." 

Till'  forcK  )'.iig  expresses  the  idea  and 
experience  of  a  writer  in  Ohio  Farmer, 
and  in  tlie  same  journal  another  cor- 
respondent <lcscribes  his  plan  for  un- 
loading li  ly  with  a  horse  fork  in  the 
barn  or  on  the  stack,  which  he  consid- 
ers very  convenient  and  cheaper  than 
any  set  of  haying  tools  j.iid  just  as 
good 
and  found  it  valuable. 

This  plan  is  as  follows:  Fasten  pul- 
ley blocks  at  A  and  C  in  the  cone  of 
tlie  barn.  Then  with  an  open  ring 
fasten  another  pulley  to  the  ring  in 
the  hayfork.     Then   tie  one  end   of  a 

rope  to  the  open  ring,  after  it  has  been  j  August  twenty  pounds  of  alfalfa  seed 
closed,  and  then  put  the  rope  through  I  ta  the  acre.  With  favorable  weather 
the  pulley  at  C,  then  down  through  the  [  the  alfalfa  will  make  a  growth  this 
pullej  at  B,  wiilch  is  on  the  lOik.  theii     fall  of  nearly  one  foot,   which   should 

be  allowed  to  remain  on  the  ground 
during  tlie  winter.  Next  year  it  will 
give  three  crops.  By  this  method  two 
things  are  secuied— the  alfalfa  has  no 
fight  with  the  weeils,  and  there  Is  no 
loss  of  a  Vi'ar  in  the  use  of  the  land. 


barley,  oats  or  winter  wheat  has  been 
removed,  fertilize  it  with  about  ten  or 
twelve  two  horse  loads  of  manure, 
plow,  disk  and  harrow  thoroughly  tO 
get  as  fine  a  seed  bed  as  possible  and 
then  sow  during  the  tlrst  ten  days  of 


through  the  pulley  at  A,  then  through 
a  itulley  at  D,  which  Is  down  011 
the  barn  floor.  All  that  Is  netes- 
sary  to  change  the  fork  so  as  to  drop 
hay  In  either  mow  is  to  untie  the  r  )p;' 
from  the  fork  and  tie  the  opp  )site  ml 


Send  all  communications  relating  to  subscrip- 
tions and  manuscripts  to 

E.  E.  KNITTLE,  Publisher, 
8is>  Hamilton  St.,  ALLENTOWN,  PA. 

Lehigh  Telephone  1716. 


there.     This  method  saves  one  the  co-;t    This  plan  is  well  worth  trying  by  any 
of  track  and  car  and  will  pull,  almost    one  desiring  to  get  a  field  of  this  most 


directly  straight  upward  until  the  fork 
full  of  hay  gets  pretty  well  uj).  then 
will  travel  over  the  mow. 

Those   who   have  hay    to   stack   can 
use  this  plan  by  using  two  tall  po.>ts 


valuable  leguuie.     Try  two  acres  for  a 
hog  pasture  if  for  nothing  else. 


THOSE  WHO  KNOW  THAT  THEY  OWE 
THIS  OFFICE  FOR  SUBSCRIPTIONS,  ARE 
RESPECTFULLY  REQUESTED  TO  PAY  THE 
SAME. 


noxich:. 

If  yon  jind  this  parag.aph  marked  it  means 
that  \unr  time  is  up.  and  that  we  will  stop  send- 
ing lie  Journal  if  not  renewed  within  30  days. 
We  don't  want  to  lose  you,  so  please  renew  at 
once. 


m^ 


'^Nr 


HAYING   DEVICES. 


A  aOOD  HAY  lliaGIXO. 

or  one  if  tli.^  stack  is  near  a  tree,  which 

can    be   used   to   fasten   one   pUil.'y    to. 

Set  the  po-!t  far  enougii  away  so  you    ^^^^  stuffed  with  fat  raisins.  In  fried 

can  tirlve  a   lo.id  of  hay   bclween  tic    mush,   saini)   and    hominy.      Better  di- 


EAT    MORE    CORN. 

It  would  le  well  for  their  pocket- 
l)Ooks  and  better  for  their  general 
health  if  the  American  people  would 
use  more  corn.  We  are  slaves  to  edi- 
bles made  of  refined  flour  of  wheat. 
That  more  corn  is  not  used  Is  not  so 
much  that  the  people  do  not  like  the 
many  delicate  and  savory  dishes  which 
may  be  prepared  from  it  as  that  so 
few  cooks  know  anything  about  the 
preparation  of  corn  foods.  There  are 
Immense  possibilities  in  a  well  cooked 
Johnnjcake,  in  a  loaf  of  Injun  bread, 
in  corn  cakes.  In  corn  mush  eaten  with 
milk  and  cream,  'alf  and  'alf;  in  corn 
do<lgers  and  pancakes,  in  •••n  iiijuii  pm! 


Should  you  desire  to  locate  in,  or  about  this 
ever  prospering  city  of  Allentown,  Pa.,  it  will  be 
of  your  advantage  to  call  or  write  us. 

We  Have 

Houses  to  Rent 

—AND — 

Houses  for  Sale 

Al.so  desirable  building  lots  for  sale. 
Call  or  address 

GEO.    H.    HARDNER, 

Real  Estate  and  Insurance, 

LENTZ  BUILDING, 

Rooms  7  and  8,  6th  and  Hamilton  Sts. 

ALLENTOWN,  PA. 

Growing  Ginslng. 

Little  gardens  pay  enormous  profits. 
The  most  valuable  and  profitable  crop  in 
tile  world.  Easily  grown.  Hardy  every- 
wliere.  Cultivation  endorsed  by  United 
States  government.  400,000,000  Chinese 
use  ginseng  for  medicine.  Room  in  an 
ordinary  garden  to  grow  thousands  of 
dollars  worth. 

The  GINSENG  CULTURE 

is  the  leading  ginseng  magazine  publish- 
ed in  the  United  States.  Subscription 
price  25c.  a  year.  Send  4c.  for  sample 
topv  of  Ginseng  Culture,  and  a  copy  of 
our  ginseng  book  which  tells  all  about 
the  ginseng  industry.     Addres.s 

Ozart  Ginseng  Publistiing  Co., 

tf.  JOPLIN.  MO. 


post  and  tlie 
not  take  any 
and    car    and 
soiuU  barns. 


■.ta<U.     This  r:gg..;g  will    g^stion,  better  teeth,  more  vim  and  en- 
ore  rope  thai  a  track    p,.^.  ^vould  come  with  more  of  a  com 


in 


is    very    convenient    in 


The  W'eHtern  Sturker  an  I  iteil  In  Ohio. 
(i«>4>«l  lliiy    RifCK'inK. 

The    mail    who   has    stood    with    his 
back  to  tlH>  stack  pitcliiiig  hay  by  hand 
under  a  hot  .Inly   sun    will   ai>preciate 
the  first  picture  here  shown.    The  der- 
rick  or  pitcher   will   <-ost   the   man  on 
the    farm    about    $5    in    cash.      It    is 
mounted  on  runners  twelve  feet  long. 
The  base  of  the  frame  Is  10  by  10  feet 
square  and  the  top  5  by  5  feet.     The 
telephone  pole  in  the  center  is  twenty- 
five  feet  high.     The   arm   Is   fourteen 
feet  long  ami  the  brace  about  twelve 
feet.    The  pole  and  arm  can  be  turned 
In   a   complete   circle  by   means   of  a 
crowbar  In.serted  in  the  pole  near  the 
bottom. 

An    entire    haycock    can    be    easily 
lifted  straight   from   the  ground   to  a 


••Seeil  Spot"  PlnntlnK. 

An  interesting  way  of  plan: iiig  In  re- 
foresting waste  lanls  is  known  as  the 
"seed  spot  metho<l"  and  consists,  ac- 
cording to  an  exchange,  in  bre.iking  up 
llie  giouiid  in  small  spots  about  two 
feet  square  at  intervals  of  eight  feet 
away.  A  dozen  .seeils  are  scattered  on 
the  loose  earth  and  liglitly  covered 
with  soil.  When  the  seedlings  are  two 
ye.trs  ohl  one  is  left  where  propagatcil. 
The  others  are  usetl  to  jilaiit  in  inier- 
vening  spaces  each  way  and  in  other 
locations  as  needed. 


diet,  and  th(>n,  withal,  it  is  ever  so 
much  cheaper.  Then,  if  one  must 
smoke,  it  is  said  that  there  Is  nothing 
better  than  an  old  corncob  pipe. 


SCREKXINGS. 

A  few  years  ago  the  grain  buyers  of 
the  northwest  used  to  make  a  great 
roar  and  dockage  in  grain  bought  be- 
cause of  the  wild  mustard  which  It 
might  contain.  While  they  dock  Just  as 
heavily  as  formerly,  tl.ey  do  not  k!ck, 
for  they  are  able  to  sell  the  mustard 
seed  for  a  good  deal  more  than  the 
wheat,  oats  or  flax,  the  mustard  latf^r 
appearing  at  40  cents  a  pound  on  the 
table  of  the  man  who  raised  It.  The 
screenings  and  weed  seed  which  are 
furnishetl  by  the  mills  of  the  north- 
west to  f«'ed  and  fatten  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  sheep  every  winter  are 
a  pure  gift  by  the  fainie:-  for  this  pur- 
pose, the  dockage  demande<l  by  the 
mills  making  it  cost  them  nothing.  The 
moral  of  this  Is  that  it  does  not  pay 
the  farmer  lo  raise  weeds  and  mus- 
tard, though  lots  of  tlicjii  do.  and.  dr 
Ing  It,  It  would  pay  them  to  clean  the 
grain  and  feed  the  screenings  to  sheep 
at  home. 


BEE-KEEPERS 

should  all  subscribe  to 

THE... 

AIVIERICAN 

B-KEEPER 

( Kstablished  u  years.       50  cents  per  year. ) 
The  l)est  maKizine  for  begennerB.     We   will 
sen<l  It     SIX    MONTHS    ON     TRIAL     FOR     20 
CENTS.     Sample  copy  free. 

Address:  THB  AMERICAN  BEE-KEEPER. 

FALCONER.  N.  Y. 

It  is  published  by 

THE  W.  T.  f4C0NER  MfO.  CO. 

one  of  the  oldest  and  largest  makers  of 

Btt - Keejjers^  Supplies, 

Catalogue    Free. 


A  HAT  DEBRICK. 

level  with  the  top  of  tlie  stack,  then 
carried  over  and  dropped  at  any  place 
on  the  stack.  It  will  keep  two  men 
busy  on  the  stack  all  the  time,  and 
they  will  not  have  to  reach  over  the 
edge  of  the  stack  to  help  get  the  hay 
UD.     Besides,  it  does  not  drag  up  the 


ABOl'T     SHEEP. 

We  have  several  in«iuiries  as  to  the 
sheep    business,    how    to    get    started, 
b«'st  breed  to  get  and  where  to  buy.    It 
is  not  a  good  time  m»w  to  go  into  the 
business    on     anything     like     jt^    large 
scale,   for  the  sheep  and  Its   protlucts 
are  high   priced,   and,   then,   any   man 
not   u-ctl    to   keeping   sheep   should    go 
slow  In  starting  with  a  big  flock.     No 
one  animal  on  the  farm  varies  more  In 
price  than  sheep.     One  year  they  may 
be  worth   ^f)   a  head    ami   the   next   a 
dollar   and    a   half.     The  time   to   buy 
them    Is    when    every     man    who    has 
them  wants  to  get  rid  of  them.    Again, 
not   all    farms   are   adapted    to   sheep. 
I.ovel  and  wet  farms  are  not  suitetl  to 
them.    They  like  the  hills  and  the  roll- 
ing   land.     Tliey    must    be    specially 
fenced  against   or  be  herded    under  a 
shepherd,  and  they  cannot  be  success- 
fully pastured   with   other  stock.     For 
a    large    part    of    tla*    prairie    country 
there  Is  no  better  way  than  for  three 
or  four  farmers  to  co-operate  and  buy 
a  fli>ck  of  sheep  and  keep  them  under 
the  care  of  a  shepherd  all  tlirough  the 

grazing  season.    In  this  way  each  man  — — 

gets  the  benefit  derived  from  the  sheep  ;  ^  teaspoonfiil  of  linseed  meal  in  the 
as  a  weed  exterminator  and  land  fer-  mash  Is  a  good  allowance  for  a  hen.— 
tiUzer.  and  they  can  be  run  anywhere  '  American  Poultry  Journal. 


Mourning  dove^.  meadow  larks  and 
robins,  which  are  protected  by  law  at 
all  .seasons  in  the  northern  states 
where  they  lireel.  are  common  game 
birds  for  the  southern  states  where 
they  winter.  This  Is  unfair.  If  It  is 
right  to  slaiiLTlitcr  these  bin^s  for  food 
In  tlie  soutli.  the  north,  which  raises 
them,  should  have  the  same  right.  As 
a  matter  of  fact.  It  is  all  wrong  to 
kill  them  at  all.  as  each  variety  does 
most  vain  iblc  work  as  either  wee<l 
seed  or  insect  destroyers. 


(Nit    Off    Her    Hend. 

The  hen   that   sjicnds   half  the  time 


C30««l  Parlac  Fenltlona  to 

all  who  iiualify.  <ir<'atd<-iiiand 
for  HtfDOKrapners.  Short- 
hand hau  b«^<-onie  a  iKHivsNtty. 
A  Kood  stPnoKraphtT  Is  al- 
wayHaHfltinvl  n^'x^d  sitnatton, 
Btoiidy  employment  the  year 
ronnd  and  hiiH  nplendldoppor* 
tunltlp"*  for  advancemont. 
A  yoang  man  placed  In  a 
|60  position,  advanced  In  a  yonr's  time  to  $100 

rT  month.  Qaalifled  In  from  two  to  six  months. 
auKht  by  correepondRncc.  Kparo  moments  only 
reiniired.  No  Tnt^rfen-nce  with  occupation. 
Easily  learned.  System  holds  world's  rerord  for 
•peed.    Hcbool  established  nearly  a  quart<;r  of 


during   the  day  on    tlie   roost   Is  seldom     century.      National   reputation.     Send   80c.  for 

three  trial  lessons,  showinffmethodof  instruction 


foun<l  on  the  nest. 


and  tboroUKhness  of  course.  All  pupils  assisted 
to  situations.  Also  in'eat  demand  for  stenog- 
raphers for  civil  service  positions.  These  ap- 
pointments pay  $900  and  fl'JOO  p»r  year. 
Special  Course.  Hl(che«t  attainments.  »  Addresg 
Prof.  J.  T.  Kerst.  President.  Thr  Herat 
Railoaal  Baala—  Callecej  Beading.  Peuna. 


o 


CURRENT  EVENTS. 


Hew*  and  ViewM  In   Varlonii  Linea  af 
Aicrienltnre. 

By    R.    L.    WOODS. 
Washington,  D.  C— Argentina  haa  re- 
cently become  a  subject  of  interest  to 
American  farmers  in  view  of  possible 
competition   from   It  in  the  food   mar- 
kets of  the  world.     It  Is  as  a  producer 
of  grain  and  live  stock  that  Argentina 
Js  gaining  consideration.     Climate  and 
soil  l)oth  favor  these  industries.     Cat- 
tle require  no  shelter  in   winter,  and 
the  country  is  level  and  fertile.    About 
25,000,000  acres  are  said  to  be  under 
cultivation,    wheat   taking   about   one- 
half  of  this  area.    F.  W.  Blcknell,  spe- 
cial  agent   of   the    United    States    de- 
partment of  agriculture,  states  that  the 
department  of  agriculture  of  Argentina 
is  progressive  and  doing  its  best  to  ad- 
vance the  condition  of  agriculture  and 
Improve  the  methods  of   the  farmers. 
Ownership  of  land   by   small   farmers 
Is  Increasing,  and  there  Is  a  strong  de- 
mand  for  the  best  agricultural   lands 
accessible    to    market.      The    Ilusslan 
and    Italian   agricultural   colonists   are 
learning  how  to  raise  wheat,  corn  and 
linseed  faster  than  they  are  acquiring 
a  desire   to  live   better  and   more  ex- 
pensively.    So  the  probability   Is  that 
they  will  go  on  producing  an  increasing 
quantity  and  an  improving  quality  at 
less  cost  than  most  of  their  competi- 
tors. 
Growlnv  Demand  For  Soft   Cheese. 
Soft   cheeses  have   long  been   recog- 
nized as  a  distinctly  European  product. 
Only   within  a  few  years  past  has  a 
growing  demand   for  them   developed 
in  this  country.     This  demand  may  be 
liartly   due   to  our   Increasing   foreign 
population;  also  to  the  taste  acquired 
for  them  by  Americans  who  have  trav- 
eled abroad  and  to  a  growing  appetite 
for  them  among  those  who  are  learning 
to  like  the  new  delicacies  In  tills  coun- 
try.    There  Is  an   Importation  of  sev- 
eral  varieties  of  soft  cheese,   such  as 
limburger,  brie  and  eamembert.  to  sat- 
isfy  a   market   that  is   said   to  be  in- 
creasing  every   year.      In    the   Interest 
of  farmers  and  dairymen,  who  may  in 
this   direction    find    a    new    outlet   for 
their  surplus  milk,  the  department  of 
agriculture   has    issuwl    a    bulletin   on 
the  canieniliert  type  of  soft  <'heese  in 
the  United  St.ites.     It  records  the  re- 
sult  of   Investigations   in   soft   cheese- 
making   which   were  originally   under- 
taken  by   the  Connectleut   experiment 
station  with  the  hope  that  there  might 
be  developed  a  new  Induitry  especial- 
ly adapted  to  New  Kngland  conditions. 
The    cameinbert    type    of    soft    cheese 
seems  especially  adnptetl  to  home  man- 
ufacture.    The  process  of  manufacture 
has,    however,    been    held    as   a    trade 
secret,   and  no   sour<'e   of   information 
has  been  available. 
Snle    of    Forewt    Preaerre    Timber. 
It  has  been  announced  by  the  bureau 


cast,  as  one  would  for  seeding.  The 
hens  hunt  and  scratch  for  it  and  if  no!: 
overfed  will  get  it  all.  The  exercise  Is 
Just  what  they  need,  and  they  find 
many  bugs  and  eat  much  grass  while 
hunting  for  the  grain.  A  mixture  of 
equal  parts  of  corn,  oats  and  wheat  is 
good  for  this  broadcasting.  Hens  like 
a  variety,  and  some  will  pick  out  com 
one  day,  oats  another  and  wheat  at  an- 
other time.  Where  hens  can  run  at 
large  they  pick  up  40  per  cent  or  more 
of  their  food.— The  Business  Hen. 


LATE  SUMMER   SPRAYING. 


Good   Cheap  Feed   For   Calves. 

Roots  and  tubers  shiiuld  form  a  lai'ge 
part  of  the  feed  for  calves  iu  the  win- 
ter. Turnips,  artichokes  and  beets  are 
all  good  clieai)  feeds  for  calves  and 
sheep  in  the  winter  season.  They  will 
do  much  better  on  half  the  grain  ration 
with  a  few  ro;)(s  and  tubers.  Calves 
get  tired  <;f  all  dry  feed  in  winter,  and 
often  get  ^o  that  they  do  not  eat  their 
feed  well.  Tlicy  relish  some  succulent 
food  much  better— Cor.  Farm  Journal. 


Sterllimert    VeHretablea. 

It  Is  reported  that  a  discovery  has 
recently  been  made  whereby  vegetables 
may  be  preserved  indefinitely  by  ster- 
ilizing them  with  hot  air.  Corn,  peas, 
string  beans,  lima  beans,  etc.,  thus 
treated  "take  on  a  withered  form  much 
like  curtKl  hay,  but  when  put  In  cold 
water  will  resume  their  shape  and  re- 
tain their  former  brittleness  and  gar- 
den flavor." 


POPULAR   GARDEMING 


Sow  spinach  for  spring  use. 

Sow  early  string  beans,  winter  rad- 
ishes and  flat  early  turnips. 

Cultivation  is  very  necessary  now  to 
keep  crops  growing  through  days  of 
drought. 

Keep  the  cabbage  well  cultivated. 

If  drain  tile  Is  used  in  blanching  cel- 
ery In  the  garden  It  should  be  put  on 
when  the  plants  are  half  grown. 

A  last  sowing  of  early  table  beeLi 
made  in  August  will  give  a  nice  suc- 
cession. 

Ripening  of  tomatoes  Is  sometimes 
hasteueti  by  picking  them  when  they 
begin  to  color  and  placing  them  In  sin- 
gle layers  In  a  cold  frame  or  hotbed, 
where  they  are  covered  with  the  sash. 

Ear\y  peppers  have  been  a  popular 
crop  in  New  Jersey  for  some  years  foi 
shipping  to  the  -N'ew  York  and  Jersey 
City  markets. 


^n  L'p  to  Date  Keauuie  of  Experience 
With    San    Jose   Scale. 

By    Dr.    JOHN    Ti.    SMITH.    New    Jersey, 
before  State  Horticultural  society. 

During  last  suniaiier  a  series  of  ex- 
periments were  made  with  combina- 
tions of  llmt>  and  snliihur  to  note  the 
effect  upon  Insects  and  upon  foliage. 
The  San  Jose  scales  sometimes  be- 
come so  abundant  iu  tlie  latter  part  of 
the  summer  that  It  seems  desirable  to 
check  them  so  tliat  the  trees  shall  not 
be  too  badly  Infected  when  they  go 
Into  winter.  I  did  not  myself  use  the 
boiled  mixture  of  lime  and  sulphur, 
but  I  have  been  informed  by  several 
who  have  u.sed  It  that  it  was  very 
satisfactory.  They  used  it  at  winter 
strength,  omitting  the  salt,  and  seemed 
to  find  that  the  lime  and  sulphur  alone 
may  be  used  at  nearly  winter  strength 
without  especial  damage,  except  on 
the  more  tender  kinds  of  leaves.  As 
the  result  of  all  the  work  done  I  do 
not  feel  that  it  is  pj.^sible  to  reeom 
mend  either  of  the  lime  and  sulphur 
coinbinnf.ons  for  summer  use  against 
the  develop' iig  scales. 

I'Ne   of   Sonpn. 

The  prai-tical  re-iult  of  all  the  experl- 
mcut.>  in  v/hich  various  kii  ils  of  saaps 
we:e  tested  tlurlng  thi-  suminei-  is  that, 
except  fo;*  the  stiaiglit  whale  oil  soap, 
\\\\.\\  or  with  )ut  tobacco,  nothing  pro- 
duced Jiny  sjuisfactory  result  at  a  rea- 
sonable cost. 

Crude   Oil. 

Kero  :cne  and  c.ii  .e  oil  have  both 
received  nither  a  black  eye  In  public 
estimation.  There  were  too  many  peo- 
ple who  liad  undoubtedly  injured  trees 
by  using  them.  The  successes  that 
were  scored  failed  to  count.  And  yet 
about  the  only  really  satisfactory  re- 
sults that  were  obtained  against  the 
San  Jose  or  pernicious  scale  on  other 
tlian  peach  or  plum  trees  were  ob- 
taine<l  by  the  us(>  of  crmle  oil  of  the 
proper  specific  gravity— that  is.  43  de- 
grees lieaume.  It  was  emphasized 
again  that  on  the  pear  especially  the 
oil  iiroiluci'd  a  beiiclu-ial  effec't  that 
seems  to  be  ctiu.il  to  the  beneficial  ef- 


fect produced  by  the  lime  and  sulphur 
mixtures  on  the  peach,  and  that  tiiere 
is  practically  no  danger  where  any- 
thing like  reasonable  care  Is  used  iu 
making  the  application.  For  best  re- 
sults the  oil  should  be  Just  a  little 
warm.  It  then  sprays  much  more 
readily,  the  same  amount  will  cover  a 
larger  area,  and  the  effect  upon  the 
Insects  seems  to  be  greater.  On  pear 
trees,  where  the  Calif ornlan  washes 
seem  to  fail  most  completely,  the  crude 
petroleum  seems  to  be  most  effective. 
Kerosene   and   Llmoid   Mixtures. 

Kerosene  has  not  been  much  used 
during  the  past  few  years.  It  seems 
to  be  coming  into  favor  again,  how- 
ever, since  it  has  been  found  that  it 
might  be  combined  with  water  me- 
chanically, without  the  necessity  of 
having  a  special  pump,  and  without 
the  work  of  making  a  ehenilcal  emul- 
sion. The  emulsifying  agent  in  this 
case,  If  the  mixture  can  be  called  an 
emulsion,  Is  a  i»reparatIon  of  magne- 
sium limestone  called  llmold.  The 
llmold  and  kerosene  mixtures  are 
wortliy  of  a  careful  trial  and  oflfer  a 
fair  prospect  of  good  results. 

Prepared    Oil   to   Mix   HVith  "Water. 

Heretofore  in  order  to  spray  the  oil 
over  a  larger  surface  and  thereby  to 
prevent  Injury  to  the  tree  we  have  ei- 
ther put  on  the  material  combined  with 
water  in  a  mechanical  mixture  or  we 
have  combined  tlie  oil  with  soap  to 
form  an  emulsion.  The  combination 
jiumps  unfortunately  do  not  act  even- 
l5'  and  sometimes  upset  all  <*alculatlons 
by  first  spraying  water,  then  oil.  Chem- 
ists have  been  seeking  for  some  meth- 
od of  chemically  treating  the  crude  oil 
so  that  It  will  mix  directly  with  water, 
and  that  metliod  has  been  found  at  the 
present  time.  I  have  on  the  way  now 
two  lots  of  oil  treated  by  a  process  that 
makes  It  perfectly  mlscllile  with  water. 
One  lot  Is  high  grade  Pennsylvania  oil, 
the  other  lot  Is  Texas  heavy  oil  with 
an  asphaltum  base  and  (*onsIderable 
sulphur. 


■1  f\f\  XXX  Envelopes,  100  Note  Hends  and 
AV/V/  100  Cards,  all  for  fi.so.  Cash  must 
accompany  order.  S.  R.  STAUDT,8i9HamiltoB 
Street.  Allentown,  Pa. 


Unfavorable  For   Alfalfa. 

An  excess  of  water  In  the  s,)il  Is  a 
very  unfavorable  condition  for  alfalfa. 
Where  the  water  level  is  near  the 
surface  or  where  the  surface  water 
from  heavy  rains  is  unable  to  drain 
off  rapidly  alfalfa  usually  falls.  For 
this  reason  an  alfalfa  field  Is  injured 
by  being  submerged  from  an  overfiow, 
or   even    killed    If   the   water   remains 


of  forestry  that  the  ma'.ure  timber  on  ^^,^^  ^^^  surface  for  too  long  a  period, 
the  national  fonst  reserve  Is  to  be  of-  Experience  has  shown  that  when  cov- 
fered  for  sale.  The  restriction  formerly  ^^.^  ^^,  ^,^..„.  running  water  the  in- 
laid upon  the  export  of  timber  from   tlie  ^^^,     Jj,     j^y^.Jj     ,p.^     ^„.„j     ^^.,jpn     „     gejjj. 

•tates  in  which  the  forest  reserves  were  ^^^^  ,^  dej.ositcd  or  th-  water  Is  stag- 


located  has  been  removed,  and  the  law 


oant.    Ordinarily  alfalfa  will  not  with- 


now  places  no  limitation  of  the  ship-  ^^g^^^  f^^  overflow  of  more  tlian  a  few 
ment  of  timber  grown  on  any  forest  re-  ^^^^  Flooding  in  the  winter  is  less  in- 
gerve  except  tiiose  in  the  state  of  Idaho  jujiouj,  xhixn  tluiing  the  growing  sea- 
and  the  Black  Hills  reserve  in  South 
Dakota.  The  timber  on  the  reserves 
may  now  be  cut  and  disposed  of  to  the 
highest  bidder.  On  many  of  the  re- 
•erves  there  are  great  quantities  of  ma- 
ture timber,  and  on  some  of  them  the 
facilities  for  getting  It  out  at  a  reason- 
able cost  are  excellent.  The  forest  serv- 
ice announces  that  It  is  prepared  to 
consider  offers  from  lumbermen  who 
wish  to  undertake  such  operations. 


son.  On  Irrigated  fields  Injury  often 
follows  from  the  accumulation  of  wa- 
ter In  depressions  after  a  flooding. 
The  alfalfa  is  killed  out  in  these  spots 
and  noxious  wec^ls  gain  a  foothold. 


Anmmer   Peedlac 

A  vigorous  hen  in  full  laying  will  eat 
about  five  ounces  of  well  balanced 
footl  each  day.  What  is  called  a  "main- 
tenance ration"  means  the  amount  of 
food  actually  required  to  keep  up  the 
body  of  the  hen  without  laying  or  gain- 
ing  In  flesh.  When  a  mature  hen  stops 
laying  and  becomes  Idle  two  and  a  half 
or  three  ounces  of  food  will  be  ample 
for  her  needs.  When  hens  run  In  an 
orchard  or  in  a  grass  park  In  the  sum- 
mer It  Is  a  wise  plan  to  feed  the  whole 
grain   In  the  grass,   sowing  it   broad- 


Devlres   of   Orofcon    Flock   Masters. 

Oregon  flock  masters  often  have  In- 
genious devices  in  (lulling  with  ewes 
and  lambs  when  the  former  reject  their 
offsjiring,  says  II.  E.  White  In  Ohio 
Farmer.  If  there  Is  much  shelter  to 
be  had  at  the  camp,  small  movable 
pens  Just  liirge  enough  to  hold  a  sheep 
and  lamb  are  made.  Into  one  of  these 
a  ewe  and  her  lamb  are  placed  for  a 
few  hours,  after  whhh  she  Is  relea.sed 
and  Is  likely  to  be  entirely  subdued 
and  no  long  t  scorns  her  little  one.  A 
Btlll  more  remarkable  contrivance  is  a 
large  rubber  sack  covered  with  nip- 
ples. This  is  filled  with  fresh  cow's 
milk  and  a  small  circle  of  motherless 
lambs  get  around  to  get  their  fill,  no 
doubt  thinking  It  as  good  as  the  old 
sheep. 


Peters'  Rheumatism  Cure 


IS  A  POSITIVE  CURE  FOR 
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Price,  ll.oo  a  Bottle.  Six  Bottles  for  I5.00 
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The  TaLinwortK 
Breed  of  Swine 
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not  wait  uutil  Ue  had  au  army  to  con- 
tend with. 


Reitt  Cure  For  Lnmenea*. 

A  roomy  yard  or  larg»>  l)ox  stall  Is  a 
better  place  for  a  horse  re«iulriug  rest 
on  account  of  huueless  than  a  grass 
field,  .says  American  Cultivator.  Very 
often  the  rest  may  be  roudored  more 
complete  by  judicious  surgical  shoeing, 
which  throws  the  part  actually  involv- 
ed into  a  state  of  rest. 

Many  make  the  mistake  of  turning 
horses  out  during  the  day  and  bringing 
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The  Tarn  worth  is  strictly  a  bacon 
hog.  remarkable  for  its  lean.  Juicy 
hams  and  long  s'.dos  that  make  up  in- 
to the  best  breakfast  ba.-on,  writes  C. 
B,  Metcalfe  in  Farm  and  Itanch. 

A  distinctive    feature   of    the   bacon 

ferently  fron.  that  of  the  'lani"  breeds  on  ^^^^^^^'2^^^   and   ,dght   tem- 

untli   his    advocates   claim    to   have   a  tlon   bet^^e*n  me  ui  ^ 

hog  that  will  produce  a  side  of  almost  P^^"*"^;-^^^  .^  „„,,„,,,,,  ;„  ^Is  habits; 

equal    thickness    from    belly    to    back"  J'',^,,''^"^^  „,,^i  g,,^  about  conifortably 

bone  and  from  shoulder  to  ham.  well  J^^'^^^^^^m  o    light,  if  he  cannot 

streaked  with  lean  throughout    nearly  lu  «  low  medlun           U             ^^   ^^^^   ^^ 

„„    of    which    will    n.ake   up    into   the  act^mlly      see              ^^^   ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^ 

choicest  breakfast  bacon.  !  P«P™^^„     ^    f,,„,i,  .nodcrate  exercise 

Tamworths  are  remarkable  for  heart-    and  l'^^« ^  «  ^,f  ,,,  .„^  j^^,, 

iness    of    constitution,    great    prollflca-    ana  tne  nenem  ihi  f 


Success   In 

Stock  Raising 

The  breeding  princii)les  adopted  by 
L  H  Kerrick  of  liliuols,  the  world  re- 
nowned cattle  feeder,  in  establishing  a 
type  of  steer  for  the  most  economical 
beef  production  should  be  adopted  by 
the  breeiler  of  other  kinds  of  live  stock, 
lays  National  Stockman,  and  then  con- 
tinues: 

Mr.  Kerrick  said  in  relating  the  story 
of  his  success  at  the  Iowa  state  insti- 
tute that  when  he  connnenced  the  feed- 
ing busljiess  he  could  not  find  a  breed 
of  cattle  that  produced  a  type  of  steer 


Money  In   Sheep. 

It  seems  strange  tuat  while  the  sup- 
ply of  cattle   and  hogs  Is   on  the  In- 
crease In  this  country  the  number  of 
Bheep   is   decreasing,    says    Shepherd's 
Criterion.     This    seems    more   strange 
when  one  stops  to  consider  how  prolific 
sheep  are  and  how  quickly  the  supply 
In  the  United  States  might  be  doubled 
If   stockmen    would    turn    their    atten- 
tion to  it.    It  is  stranger  still  when  fig- 
ures   show    that    sheep    are    the    most 
profitable  animals  the  farmer  can  raise. 
Year  in  and  year  out  there  Is  positively 
more   money    in    sheep   than    anything 
else    the    farmer    can    produce.      Mr. 
Farmer,  if  yon  don't  raise  sheep  you 
are  overloDking  an  opMortunity. 


Enr   Mnrli    the  PIkn. 

In  the  fall  when  we  wish  to  sort  out 


cy  nn<l  their  wonderful  suicess  in  rear- 
ing every  pig  born,  for  notwithstand- 
ing tiieir  great  size  with  a  nestful  of 
pigs  they  hardly  ever  overlay  a  pig. 
One  sow  brought  eight  litters,  and  In 
those  eight  litters,  all  born  in  three  and 
one-half  years,  she  saved  and  raised 
eighty-three  pigs. 

The  Tamworlh  Is  of  value  to  the 
American  farmer  in  its  use  for  cross- 
ing on  our  stout  bodied,   short  legged 


and  damp  f^rass  to  his  feet  and  Is  sub- 
ject to  no  disturbance. 


exactly  to  his  liking,  but  he  could  see  ij^e^^i^ing  sows  we  do  not  know  wheth- 
all  of  the  beef  points  in  two  in-eeds—  ^^  ^j^^y  ^^e  from  sows  that  we  care  to 
viz  the  Shorthorn  and  the  Angus.  So  reproduce  or  from  inferior  animals, 
he  procured  a  lot  of  the  best  gi'ade  ^^j-jtes  H.  E.  Cook  In  National  Stock- 
Shorthorn  cows  that  he  could  pick  up.  ^^^^  Ofttlmes  a  sow  may  have  only 
^rhen  he  got  an  Angus  bull  as  near  his  y^j.^.^  ^^  four  pigs,  and  they  become 
Ideal  type  as  could  be  had.    From  this  ^^j,    g^own    on    account    of   plenty    of 


THE  VETERINARY 


stock  iie  procured  his  feeding  steers, 
keeping  the  best  heifers  for  breeding 
stock.  In  all  his  after  breeding  he 
used  the  bull  that  was  nearest  his 
Ideal  beef  type.  Every  one  who  has 
kept    In   touch    with    the    great    cattle 


nurse.  Now,  I  would  much  rather  have 
young  sows  from  mothers  giving  full 
Utters  even  if  not  quite  so  large  be- 
cause they  are  bred  from  good  milk- 
ers. Just  what  we  want  to  reproduce. 
I  therefore  ear   mark  the  plg^  in  the 


For   "foot  rot"  of   sheep   one  of  the 

simplest  and  most  effective  cure ;  is  the 

following,    says    American    ^'ultrvator:     -  _^  ^^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^ 

Ing  on  our  stoui   norncu.   mphu  .tr^sc^.  ,  Qne-half     pound     bluestone.     one-half         » a>>  "">^  "*"  i  +„  i,ova  tripd        »         i  •„.,  ♦„!.  n,«v  h^  made  bv  cut- 

„:,  ..■,„„.,•  ,.,.„  >.o«.  «•'.•■;>.  ""'-l;*    pouua  co„l,uo„  »aU.  o„e  „u.rt  water.     «« -"<«/°  ,7Xof  .^o  ."  t.om  ^^.  '  Mn'^/rfS?.,  o  ^  Cn?*:  ™nd 


feeders  of  the  country  knows  of  Mr.  gp^j^g  ^^  soon  as  they  are  strong  and 
Kerrlck's  success.  He  commenced  ^^^0,.,!  the  numbers,  making  a  Judi- 
about  twenty  years  ago  and  was  sue-    ^j^^^  selection  possible. 

cessful  from  the  start.  1 

Was  not  his  plan  a  shorter  and  bet- 


mande<l   except   In   very   rare   and   re-    j^  flUe;!  with  water  and  placed  in  the 


-r.r'=,i;^,r.s:  — -^'^^^ 


up  largely  of  the  species  Sus  indlcus. 

H.  V.  i)awley.  director  of  the  New 
York  farmers'  institute,  says  of  the 
Tam  worth: 

"The  Tamworth  Is  a  bright  cherry 
red.    sometimes    light   or  dark,    has   a 


portion  can  be  placed  In  troughs  to 
run  sheep  through  after  being  pared. 
The  bluestone  attacks  the  fungous 
growth,  while  the  salt  cleanses  and 
hardens  the  foot.  In  dressing  for  foot 
rot  care  should  be  taken  to  remove  all 


clples  of  breeding  are  the  same  wher-    the  tub.     An   hour  or  two  of  soaking 
ever  applied.  Rightly  applied  they  mean    jaily  Is  good  for  dry.  hard  hoofs, 
progress,  but  if  not  they   mean  retro- 


The  black  currant  Is  seldom  grown 
In  this  country.     In  England  It  is  con- 


gresslon  or  at  best  little  progress. 

BreedlnfC  Polled  C«lve».  ,„   lu.-.  v,w.^...v. .. . ^- 

rot  care  snou.a  ue  lase..  ...  .«u.u>..  «»        Answering    the    query.    "Are   double  g^ered  the  best  of  all  the  currants  and 

loose  hoof  and  decayed  parts  without  !  standard  Tolled  Durham  bulls  as  sure  ^^^  j.^m  macle  from  It  Is  considered  a 

.    .     .         ..       »     ^     _.->.*! t ^-.,^0      ^^ i  _»ii^.i  ^nii.no  frnni  Jinrnpil  COWS  „*„...i....,i    riaii«!i<>v       We  do  not   know 


injuring  the  foot,  cutting  toe  veins 
etc..  and  preserving  as  much  as  possi- 
ble Its  natural  shape.  In  dealing  with 
very  hard  hoofs  a  hot  iron  will  be 
found  very  useful  for  burning  the  hoof, 
thus  rendering  it  soft  and  easily  pared 
Qway. 

Cocklebnra   PoiNonlnflr    PIkm. 
Dr.  Mayo  of  the  Kansas  Agricultural 
college  states  that  he  has  receive<l  the 
present  spring  (juite  a   number  of   re- 
ports of  what  seem  to  be  clear  cases 
I  of  young  pigs   and  other  animals  dy- 
ing as  a  result  of  eating  young  cockle- 
!  burs.      He   says    that   tlie   young   burs 
are  very  poisonous  at  certain  periods 
'  of   growth,    mostly    when   they   are  in 
the  two  leaveil  stage,  causing  inflam- 
mation of  tlie  stonnich  and  intestines. 


TAMWORTH  IKKi. 

(From    "First    Prlnelpl'-s   of    A^cultur*." 

by  Goft  &  Mayne.] 

rather  long  nose,  very  light  Jowl,  ears 
erect,  legs  long,  with  tlie  best  feet, 
shoulders  narrow  and  smooth,  body  or 
■ides   long  and  deep,    back   not   wide, 

but  flat  on  top,  bearing  a  heavy  tender- 

loin      It  is  a  great  rustier,  active,  wide    but  he  cannot  throw  any  light  on  the 
awake,  a  great  grower,  matures  early  i  nature  of  the  poison.    He  does  not  hold 

and  is  at  malurltv  the  largest  breed  of     out  much  hope  of  successful  treatment  .     ,        ,,       .  „i 

sw^ne      '^e  Utters  run  from    nine   to     after  the  poison  has  once  entered  the    Just  as  there  Is  In  breeding  in  general, 
fifteen  pigs,  and  we  often  save  all  of  j  system,  but  suggests  that  perhaps  raw     and  some  bulls  with  many  polled  cross- 

*'      Unseed  oil  might  be  helpful. 


to  get  polleil  calves  from  horne<l  cows  standard  delicacy.  We  do  not  know 
as  are  Angus  bulls?"  F.  S.  Illnes  says  ^^^^^^  (ij^re  is  any  reason  why  It  can- 
In  Breeder's  Gazette:  |  not  be  raised  just  as  well  as  the  other 
Without  knowledge  as  to  the  per-  ,  varieties,  tliough  it  is  a  somewhat  shy 
centage  of  polled  calves  got  by  Angus     bearer. 

bulls   used   on   horned   «ows   it   would  j - 

naturally   seem   that   the   Angus   bulls  | - 

would  be  the  surer  dehorners.  as  they 
have  been  bred  hornless  for  many  gen- 
erations, while  Tolled  Durhams  are 
not  many  removes  from  horns.  How- 
ever, there  are  many  Tolled  Durham 
bulls  that  have  made  excellent  records 
as  dehorners.  some  having  as  high  as 
90  per  cent  of  polled  calves  from  hom- 
ed cows. 

I  If  your  correspondent  wishes  to  breed 
polled  calves  his  best  course  would  be 
to  buy  an  aged  Tolled  Durham  bull 
with  a  goo<l  record  as  a  dehomer. 
There  Is  a  great  deal  of  the  lottery 
about    this    "l)reeding    off    the    horns." 


them.  Each  leggy,  musiular  little  fel- 
low Is  born  with  a  chip  on  his  shoulder, 
and  war  Ix'gins  with  the  second  ar- 
rival. They  are  long  legged,  active 
hogs,  but  being  long  and  leggy  does  not 
necessarily  mean  that  they  are  slow 
to  develop,  as  a  Tamworth  at  ten 
months  old  will  weigh  as  nnich  as  any 
breed  and  more  than  most  of  those  of 
the  "chunky  type." 


VIrtne   In  the  Thp  Pot. 

What  Is  needed  In  this  country  more 
than  all  else  to  make  sheep  growing 
profltable   is   more  of  those  old   shep- 
herds with  the  tar  pot  and  a  watchful 
eye.  writes  Dr.  C.  D.  Sniead  in  Ameri- 
can Sheep  Breeder.   There  is  too  much 
"set  aroun<l"  the  coal  stove  on  a  nail 
keg  In  the  giocery  store  and  grumble 
over  our  bad   luck  with  the  sheep  by 
reason  of  worms,  ticks,  scab  and  the 
like.    The  old  fellow   with  the  tar  pot 
would  have  seen  something  wrong  with 
the  first  sheep.    If  he  coughed,  into  his 
mouth  would  have  gone  a  daub  of  tar. 
Hnd  the  chances  are  some  lung  worm 
that  was  to  l)e  wouldn't  have  been.    If 
he  saw  a  single  sheep  rubbing  or  bit- 
ing itself.  In  would  have  gone  a  daub  of 
tar.  and  the  little  parasite  would  have 
collapsed.     I   am   not  saying  this   with 
the  thought  that  tar  is  the  best  remedy 
for  ticks,   lice  and  scab  mites,   but  It 
was   all    HUtticlent    with    the    watchful 
eye  of  the  man  with  the  tar  pot.    He 
killed  the  cuss  In  the  buruln'  and  did 


To  Remove  Splint. 

Remove  hair  from  part  and  blister 
with  a  mixture  of  one  dram  of  blnl- 
odlde  of  mercury  In  one  ounce  of  lard. 
Repeat  In  one  month  If  necessary.— 
Breeder's  Gazette. 

To  Relieve  Heave*. 
Wet  all  food.  Feed  green  grass  In 
preference  to  hay.  Do  not  work  soon 
after  a  meal.  Give  half  ounce  Fowler's 
solution  of  arsenic  twice  daily,  says 
Breeder's  Gazette.  Disease  Is  Incura- 
ble, but  may  be  relieved  by  this  treat- 
ment. 

'Worm*  In   Sivlne. 
To  secure   the   best   results  affected 
hogs    should    receive   Individual    treat- 
ment.   Twenty-four   hours    before   ad- 
ministering treatment  very   little  feed 
should  be  given  them.    Then  give  the 
following  medicine,  first  recommended 
by   thfe   veterinary  department   of   the 
Kans&s  state  experimental  station,  as  a 
drench    to    each    hundred    pound    hog 
(larger  or  smaller  hogs  should  receive  a 
dose  In  proportion):  Oil  of  turpentine, 
four  drams;  liquor  ferrldlaiysatus,  one- 
half  dram;  raw  linseed  oil,  six  ounces. 
If  necMsary  repeat  the  dose  in   foui 
day*. 


es  are  not  as  sure  dehorners  as  those 
with  only  one  cross  of  polled  blood. 
Therefore  I  should  advise  your  corre- 
spondent not  to  try  a  young  bull,  but 
to  get  one  that  is  known  by  his  works. 


PsHiilnff  of  the  Lonir   Horn*. 

One  of  the  signs  of  the  times  illus- 
trating the  change  of  methods  In  rais- 
ing beef  cattle  Is  the  passing  of  the 
lanky.  long  horned  steer  that  once 
roamed  the  Texas  ranges.  He  Is  rap- 
Idly  giving   way   to   an   animal   much 


Canada  possesses  almost  unlimited 
water  power,  which  Is  bound  to  prove 
a  most  important  factor  in  the  future 
development  of  that  country. 


TEXAS  IiONO  HORN. 

better  fitted  for  the  purpose  of  beef 
production  and  soon  will  be  only  a 
memory.  The  picture  herewith  shown 
of  th*  fast  disappearing  Texas  long 
htern  Is  reproduced  from  Breeder's  Ga- 
zette. 

z.. 


th^  Output 

THE  output  is  the  key-note  to 
profit.  In  deciding  upon  a 
price  at  which  to  sell,  a  manu- 
facturer, no  matter  what  article 
he  has  to  offer,  considers  how 
many  he  likes  to  sell,  and  bases 
his  charge  accordingly.  It  is 
reasonable,  too.  If  a  tailor  sells 
only  two  suits  of  clothes  each 
week,  his  income  must  come 
from  the  profits  of  these  two 
suits.  If  he  can,  however,  dou- 
ble or  treble  his  output  without 
materially  increasing  his  work- 
ing expenses,  he  can  naturally 
afford  to  make  the  profit  on 
each  suit  much  less. 

Again  this  output  decides  the 
buying  power.  It  is  only  neces- 
sary to  state  that  there  have 
been  manufactured  and  sold  over 

77,000 
EMERSON     PIANOS 

to  prove  what  the  buying  power 
of  this  great  Company  must  be. 
The  small  manufacturer  who 
turns  out  only  a  few  pianos  each 
month  will  certainly  nave  to  pay 
more  for  the  material  in  each 
piano — there  is  absolutely  no 
doubt  about  this. 

When  you  consider  these  facts 
and  put  this  truth  along  side  of 
them,  that  there  are  only  three 
companies  in  the  United  States 
who  have  made  and  sold  as 
many  pianos  as  ourselves — that 
we  haven't  a  competitor  making 
a  high-grade  piano  whose  out- 
put is  as  large  as  ours — it  needs 
no  argument  to  convince  you 
that,  quality  for  quality,  you 
can  buy  cheaper  of  us  than  any 
one  else. 

Emerson    Piano   Co.^ 


BOSTON. 


CHICAGO. 


J20  Boykton  St.    J 95  Wabash  Ave. 
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P.«liuivt^  Hhmks  fur  sjil(%  l'>  tor  lOc,    KK)  for  2.V.,  |)iv|»;ii(l. 


THE  TURBIT. 

IleMcrlption  of  One  of  the  Most  High- 
ly   I'riied   wf  the   "Toy"   I'lKt  ohm. 

'Ilic  'lurbit,  us  sluiwu  in  the  acccun- 
panying  •  nt,  \a  i»i»e  of  the  mo«t  highly 
pri7>«'d  of  tic  family  of  ••to.>>. '  of  which  j 
it  is  the   very  louudaiiitii.  and  Irom  It] 
were  made  all  ori»'nt;ils  such  as  Frill?  | 
in  tlu'ir  numerous  varieties,  the  Doml- 


O 


YKIiliOW  TL'KBIT  HEN. 

no,  the  Nun,  the  Priest  and  others. 

It  is  one  of  the  oldest  varieties  of 
fan<y  pigeons  and  has  been  bred  in  the 
old  countries  for  centuries.  It  Is  a 
rcvy  small,  chesty,  proud  and  jaunty 
little,  bird,  with  large,  round,  'bull" 
(dark  hazel)  eyes  In  a  head  large  and 
broiid.  havinu  a  liiKh.  round  forehead. 

Its  prominent,  broad,  round  chest  Is 
adorned  with  a  frill  which  extends  up 
to   the   throat  or   gullet.     This    frill   is 


compo.scd.of  \  t-ry  tine  leathers  growing 
awry  or  in  all  directions.  At  the  back 
of  the  head  Is  a  crest,  either  shell  or 
peak,  which  Is  now  preferred.  From 
this  peak  down  the  ba<  k  of  the  neck  Is 
a  "mane"  which  extends  down  to  the 
saddle,  liiving  the  neck  a  very  broad 
appearance  from  a  side  view. 

The  Turbit  Is  bred  In  all  colors.  In 
selfs  and  winged.    Sells  are  pure  white 

all  over  or  any  one  color  throughout. 
The  winged  are  white  except  the 
wings,  which  are  richly  colored  and 
should  have  ten  white  flights,  meaning 
the  H'li  longest  feathers. 

The  standard  colors  are  bl.uk.  red. 
yellow  and  blue,  in  blues  two  broad 
black  bars  should  cross  each  wing  ju^t 
above  the  wliite  tlights.  The  feet 
should  be  bright  red. 

At  one  time  the  Turbit  was  the  most 
fancied  of  all  varieties  of  fancy  pi- 
geons and  was  bred  In  great  quanti- 
ties and  to  a  very  high  standard  of 
perfection,  but  of  late  years  it  seems 
to  have  been  forsaken  by  the  expert 
breeders,  though  some  few  have  stuck 
to  It  and  have  continued  to  improve 
the  type,  which  today  Is  Its  greatest 
cjuality. 

\\<  head  has  been  a  most  Interestiiii,' 
stibject  of  discussion  lately,  and  niiich 
has  bctMi  written  on  the  iiuestion.  In 
fact,  it  Is  doubtful  if  nn  up  to  date 
Turbit  fauiler  would  liesitate  to  pay 
any  price  for  a  perfect  head  even 
thou'ili  the  l)lrd  had  no  other  qualities. 
A  good  spiuimcn  is  :i  very  hitrli 
priced  I  ''(l.  and  in  this  ((untry  there 
are  si-,  'c  lairds  worth  .$'J.'>i»,  and  In 
Enchuid  t!;  y  brin^-  even  hi;iher  prices 


Balnne«-d    Ration    For   FotvU. 

Vt)u  «Mnii  >l  well  overestimate  the 
value  «»f  cut  clover  hay  for  fowls,  says 
a  Kansiis  correspondent  of  Farmers' 
Advocate.  As  a  balanced  ration  good, 
well  cured  clover  hay  will  come  as 
near  balancing  an  exclusive  grain  ra- 
ti >n  as  anything  I  know  of.  If  eastern 
poultryiuen  could  only  see  our  prepar- 
ed alfalfa  clover  hay  as  we  raise  It  In 
the  west  and  see  how  greedily  our 
fowls  eat  It  ui)  and  relish  It  they 
would  put  out  a   good   acreage  of   al- 


falfa.     Alfalfa    is    much    ahead    of   all 
other  clovers,  and  fowls  like  It  much 
better    than    the    conunon    red    clover. 
When   well  prepared,  with  the   leaves 
on,  which  is  easily  done  If  the  clover 
Is '  cut    before    it    comes    Into    bloom, 
this  hay  in  connection  with  green  cut 
bone  aiiil  the  ordinary  grain  ration  will 
give  resiilts  in  winter  egg  pnKluction. 
A    fine   quality    of   hay    may    be    used 
without  cnttiu'.;  to  go  >d  advantage,  but 
a  clover  h:i..    eutter  is  certainly  to  be 
recamnieninl. 


Over 

250,000 

Pleased 

Customers 

fililpmcntii 
■  ado  in  plain 
kozrii.   JtTNo 
iniirL-ilolndl* 
eatccoatents. 


!«I5I^^ 
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ONE   FULL  QUART  OF 

WHISKEY  FREE 

Wp  know  the  meaning  of  words  ftnd  will  do  M  we  my.    W« 
flaim    to  be  the  lowe.t -priced   WhUkoy    H»«.«  Md    tke 
I'arsoKi  Mull  Order  WhUkry  Honeern  In  the  »»»tk.    All  the  | 
jiortu  t  apollna  WhUk.  y  wo  mil  Ujrood- there'll  M  had. 

ICiil.)  heru  wouldn'ladulUMalo  It  ibey  know  how-they  are  toe 
hoaent!  Most  whiskey  8t  ll«r «  are  noled  lor  mliloK.  bleutllntf  and 
walerinR.  We  sell  more  puiiulno  old  whUkey  •fd  •eMr»ter  ^han 
any  known  com,H.titor.  ••Ca.per'.  tl  Year  Old"  Whlakey  !• 
•  Llauld  Joy!  U'i  made  by  houest  people  In  the  mountains  of 
North  «Jar.ltna.in  old-ttyle  coj-per  «"'»«.}"*•"":;;.''»  ™i^«'^I 
lOur  Brandfatbcra.  Flrat-rate  whukey  Is  Bold  at  •5.00  to  •«.  00 
per  K*llon.  but  if«  not  any  iKjttor  than  "Caaper'B  "Ye*'- 1^.";-^  " 
mu«t  pUaw  or  we  will  buy  it  Lack.  We  have  a  capital  of  1600.00^ 
and  the  reoples' National  lUnk  and  the  I'tedmont  SavlnKS  Bank 
of  thiscif  y  will  tcU  you  our  word  i*  kooA.  To  Introduce  this  old, 
honest  whtakoy.we  offer  four  Full  Qnart*  ef  •'C'ajperNi  U 
I  Year  Old"— two  sample  bottles,  one  15,  one  18  year  okl-a  corK- 
^ew  and  a  drinking  rla».-all  »-^r  •«  95.  It  OS-OO  Iswent  we 
wiUdouhletheobOTeand  put  in  free  One  Full  9"»,r*  ,  «^^ 
Wc  haTo  poino  of  this  whlnliey  only  7  years  pld.  •"'»,»'•'  •♦'"'1  "If 
iffalloa  keir  for  110 or  will  furnlj-h  twenty  fuU  4U»rt  l>ottlo8  on  re- 
Jlelpt  of  »ll  and  gUe  free  corkrwrews.  drinking  glawes and  sam- 
pfeS.  makloK  this  whiskey  cost  lew  than  •»  »  P*r  fjljo"  de'lrered. 
I  We  ihip  in  plain  boxea  with  no  marks  f*  Indicate  oontents,  •>« 


OLD 


Pre 


Nebraska 


/!«MAee  Ov  Honest es^ 
Noimi  G^ROUNA  Peopue 


ship  In  plain  boxea  with  no  marks  t'»  Indic 
ipar  all  Expte— .  Buyers  West  of  Texaa, 
Uakot*  must  add  fO  c«>nts  per  quart  extra. 

THE  CASPER  CO.  (Jnc 

OMper  Bid*.  WIN(»T«»N.»*I.FM.  N.  C 


) 


IVDITOUS  NOTEl-Befnrfln'-'-mitlinn  the  aLoTS  whi.key  »J»erttwnient  t.,  appear  in  nnr  cMnmnii.  w,  inTetli- 
p.Jlt.VetIJtt.rm."h  their  Hanker..  W.  cheerfully  .ud«r.e  th«m.  and  friend,  m  n^-d  „.  p«r«  *h..k.«  lut  med.cal 
um  ua«d  not  he.itat«  to  order  tamiilti  lot. 


i 
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THE  CARE  OF  POULTS. 

Freedom   From   Llee   I"   an    KH«eiitlal 
In   Turkey    UniNiuff. 

Go  to  the  nest  when  the  little  poulta 
are  hatching,  remove  them  as  fast  as 
they  dry  and  place  them  in  a  flannel 
cloth  in  basket  or  box  in  the  huuse  un- 
til the  mother  has  completed  her  hatch, 
says  the  Featlier. 

Never  fee<l  them  until  at  least  thir- 
ty-six hours  old.  Then  Rive  them  hard 
boiled  eggs  crumbitMl  with  black  pep- 
per. To  them  nothini;  seems  more 
wholesome.  Feed  scantily  and  at  least 
every  two  hours. 

An  ideal  coop  for  little  turkeys  Is  a 
large  box,  four  feet  lonj;.  three  feet 
wide  and  two  and  a  half  feet  liigh.  Ke- 
move  the  bottom  of  the  box  and  make 
a  slanting  roof,  leaving  no  tloor  what- 
ever but  nature's  carpet  -soft  green 
grass— and  change  the  coop  to  a  new 
locatJQU  every  three  or  four  days.  Slat 
the  front  of  the  coop,  that  they  may 
come  and  go  as  they  please.  Let  the 
mother  hen  remain  In  the  coop  until 
the  poults  are  about  three  weeks  old. 
Give  plenty  of  good  fresh  water  and 
sunlight.  Never  use  sour  milk,  except 
In  the  form  of  cheese,  of  which  they 
are  very  fond. 

The  cuop  should  be  inclosed  by  a  lit- 
tle j-ard  of  broad  boards  for  at  least 
a  week,  as  the  little  fellows  will  fol- 
low every  chicken  or  fowl  that  passes 
the  coop,  often  running  so  far  away 
they  can't  get  back,  thus  causing  many 
a  step  that  with  a  little  trouble  and 
precaution  may  be  avoided.  Keep  plen- 
ty of  fresh  water  constantly  by  them. 

^Mien  the  poults  are  a  week  old 
grease  the  mother  hen^  on  vent,  under 

wings  and  on  her  head  to  prevent  the 
lice  infesting  the  little  ones.  When  the 
poults  are  three  weeks  old  grease  them 
on  wings  and  around  navel.  Bo  very 
careful  and  don't  u.se  too  much.  Never 
grease  the  head  of  a  young  poult.  Re- 
peat again  in  three  weeks.  To  keep 
little  poults  free  from  lice  Is  one  of 
the  most  important  essentials  in  tur- 
key raising. 

Never  place  them  on  board  floors,  as 
It  causes  leg  weakness  and  disease. 
Close  up  the  cooj)  at  night  to  prevent 
them  from  running  out  in  the  dew  of 
early  morning.  As  soon  as  the  grass 
dries  turn  out  the  hen  and  poults  to- 
gether. Tlsey  will  return  t:>  the  coop 
when  they  gef  hungry.  See  that  they 
have  clean  quarters,  plenty  of  fresh 
grass,  clean  fresh  water,  boiled  eggs, 
millet,  cheese,  beef  meal,  corn  bread 
and  sweet  cream. 


The   Pyle   Lenborn. 

The  handsome  Tyle  Legiiorn  cock 
whose  picture  is  here  reproduced  from 
the  Feather  was  a  prize  winner  at  die 
Crystal     palace     show.     I^ondon.     last 


THE    COUNTRY    JOURNAL. 


Our  Motto,  "Not  How  Cheap,  But  How  Good/* 


Modern 
Ideas 
Applied  to 
Piano  and 
Organ 
Business. 


Pianos  and  Organs 

"The  Mosshacks"  who  liung  a  carpet  across  the  road  to  keep  measles  out  of  the  vil- 
lage were  philosopliers  compared  to  the  people  who  persist  in  expecting  to  get  something 

for  notlii  ng. 

One  cannot  huy  gold  for  the  price  of  old  iron,  and  if  you  want  an  honest  Piano  or 

Organ  you  must  pay  an  honest  price  for  tliem. 

We  helieve  that  we  give  the  **Most  Piano  and  Organ  for  the  least 

money  in  AllentO'WH."  The  following  list  proves  our  claims  of  selling  good  Pianos 

and  Oruans:  We  sell  and  represent  the  Steinway  Pianos,  Hardman  Pianos, 
Lester  Pianos,  Harrington  Pianos,  Weser  Bros.  Pianos,  Milton 
Pianos,  Hobart  M.  Cable  Pianos,  Schubert  Pianos,  Ricca  Pianos, 
etc.,  Estey  Organs,  Burdett  Organs,  Putnam  Organs,  etc. 

Hi^^  7V/7;^s• ;  Cash  or  iveekly  or  monthly  installmeuta. 


Kramer's  Music  House, 


544 


Hamiton  Street, 

ALLENTOWN,  PA. 


Hay  Verwim  Corn  Fodder. 

It  l8  difficult  to  niiikt'  a  coinpnrlson 
between  corn  fodder  and  h«iy,  because 
the  quality  of  either  largely  depends 
upon  the  curing-  Bright  green  corn 
fodder,  shredded  or  cut  fine.  Is  supe- 
rior to  improperly  cured  hay.  while 
goml  hay  is  far  superior  to  corn  fod- 
der that  was  not  cut  until  the  leaves 
turned  yellow. 

If  fodder  Is  tender  and  Juicy  the  ani- 
mals will  prefer  the  stalks  to  the 
leaves,  as  tlie  stalks  are  rich  in  sugar, 
but  much  depends  upon  the  stage  of 
growth  ut  whicli  the  stalks  were  har- 
vested.—Farm  Visitor. 


Americans  there  would  have  to  be  In 
that  kingdom  440.0<K),()00  cattle.  415,- 
000,000  hogs  and  400,000.000  sheep,  but 
the  Celestial  has  rats  and  dogs,  whlcb 
we  do  not  use. 

Jnat  'W1i«t  the  Tracker  LIkea. 
Highly  popular  and  in  great  favor 
with  the  truck  grower  la  the  Barly 
Spring,  an  extremely  early  variety  of 
the  early  tlat  type  of  cabbage.  Its 
great  attraction  lies  In  Its  being  a  first 


THE    GARDEN    KEYBOARD 


FTIiE  LEGHORN  COCK- 

year.    With  several  hens  he  was  Im- 
ported  by   E.   G.    Wyckoft  of   Ithaca. 
N.  Y.,  and  these  fowls  attracted  much 
attention  at  the  New  York  show.    It  Is 
a  most  beautiful  variety  and.  being  en 
tlrely  new  In  this  country,  must  inter- 
est American  breeders.    Mr.   Wyckoflf 
Imported  at  the  same  tinie  some  beau- 
tiful Silver  Duckwing  Leghorns,  which 
were   also    shown    at   the    New    York 
show.    These   new  varieties   will  add 
great    interest    to    the    Mediterranean 
classes  In  this  country. 

Almost  every  community  has  some 
dear,  good  woman  who  will  feed  every 
tramp  that  comes  along  for  the  privi- 
lege of  giving  him  a  lecture  on  mo- 
raUty. 


We  are  asked  how  much  honey  will 
n  good  fitroufr  hive  of  bees  secure  in  a 
day  when  the  bee  pasture  Is  at  its 
bciit.  We  do  not  know,  but  we  have  9 
j  friend  whose  bees  have  made  three 
pounds  a  day  when  the  white  clover 
was  In  bloom. 


It  Is  telling  a  very  old  story,  but 
there  Is  nothing  which  is  worth  so 
much  In  August  for  the  dairy  cow  as  a 
patch  of  sweet  corn  upon  which  she 
can  draw  liberally  during  the  dry  dog 
days.  So  fed,  she  will  hold  up  her 
flow  of  milk  instead  of  shrinking. 


Some  one  fond  of  statistics  has  fig- 
ured out  that  if  the  Chinese  consumed 
as  much   meat  per  capita   as  do  the 


THE  KABItT  8PBINCI  OABBAOS. 

early  "flat"  cabbage,  a  type  very  desir- 
able on  the  market;  also  Its  outer 
leaves  are  small  and  round,  so  that  It 
may  be  planted  very  close,  facts  that 
commend  It  for  the  market  gardener. 

It  Is  of  good  quality,  an  early,  sure 
and  hard  head«r.  So  even  before  ma- 
turing and  while  still  small  it  Is  an  ex- 
cellent cabbage. 


The  planting  of  maize  and  late  crop 
ccleiy  is  now  in  progress. 

Cultivation  will  in  part  protect  from 
midsuuuner  drought  and  keep  up 
growth. 

(Jreen  com.  onions  from  sets,  cucum- 
bers, early  potatoes,  cauliflower,  cab- 
bage and  summer  squash  are  among 
toothsome  products  that  one  may  now 
gather  from  the  well  manageil  garden. 

Trees  and  shrubs  thoroughly  watered 
at  times  during  the  dry  weather  will 
repay  the  tro'.inle  in  greatly  increased 
growth  and  beauty. 

Supply  hanging  baskets,  plant  boxes 
and  vases  with  plenty  of  water  at  all 
times. 

If  the  first  spikes  of  strong  gladiolus 
are  cut  when  fairly  in  flower  they  will 
usually  throw  up  a  number  of  new 
spikes. 

The  peony  gives  the  best  effect  when 
masstnl  In  the  border  against  shrub- 
*>ery. 


The   Real   Airfnlneaa. 

It  Is  an  awful  fact  that  Immigration 
Into  the  United  States  is  again  running 
larger  than  ever,  and  the  real  awful- 
ness  lies  In  the  large  proportion  of 
these  Immigrants  who  are  of  imde.slra- 
ble  quality,  says  American  Agriculture 
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STRAWBERRY    PROPAGATION. 


CtrunK  Plantn  For  Setting  In  Aii«uiit 
aii«l    September. 

By  L.  C.  CORBETT. 
The  comnuTical  propagation  of  the 
rtrawberry  naturally  proceetls  along 
two  lines:  IMrsl.  the  production  of 
standard  and  novel  sorts  in  large  num- 
bers to  be  sold  to  local  or  distant  pur- 
ihasers,  and.  second,  the  production  of 


WKIil.  RiWnSD  PLANT  WITH  SMALIi  CKOWN. 

a  few  standai-d  kinds  for  the  perpetua- 
tion of  an  industry  in  which  fruit  pro- 
duction is  the  chief  end.  In  the  first 
Instance  fruit  protiuction  is  only  a  side 
Issue  The  main  crop  is  the  plants. 
The  aim  Is  to  get  these  as  large  and 
strong  as  possible,  and  to  this  en.l  the 
ground  is  made  rich  and  put  in  good 
tilth  by   frequent  cultivation  early   in 


prior   to  harvesting   the    fruit   Is   dis- 
couraged.     The    ditticuity     with     this 
method   Is   to   secure  strong,   well  de- 
veloped pliuits  for  AiigUKt  and  Septem- 
ber planting.     When  the  main  planting 
is  done  in  the  spring  the  eariiuess  of 
the  plants  is  of  less  importance.     In 
favorable    seasons,     however,     strong 
plants     for     August     and     September 
planting  can   be  secured   even   In  the 
New  Knplnnd  states. 

There  is  this  to  be  said  In  favor  of 
home  grown  plants  as  compared  with 
plants   8hii.i)ea   from   a   distance— that 
I  even    in    favorable    seasons    a    better 
'  stand  of  plants  Is  always  secured  from 
'  the   use   of   home   grown    stock    when 
'  lifted  and  immediately  reset,  while  in 
I  trying  seasons   the  difference   Is   very 
considerable,   even   amounting    to     as 
much  as  success  or  failure  in  the  stand. 
Then    too.  home  grown  plants  can  be 
lifted  with  a  ball  of  earth  by  means  of 
a  transplanting  device  and  reset  wlth- 
otit  a  shock  during  extremely  adverse 
weather  conditions. 

Plants    with    small    crowns— 1.    e.,    a 
moderate  growth  of  leaves-and  with 
an    abundant   development   of   fibrous 
roots,  as  In  the  first  cut.  are  the  most  | 
desirable.    If  the  leaf  area  seems  to  be  , 
too  great  for  the  root  system  of  the  , 
plant  the  removal  of  two  or  three  of 
the  older  leaves  will  prove  an  advan^ 
tage.  as  this  will  reduce  the  '^"rface  of 
evaporation    (transpiration)    and     will 
lessen     the     demand    upon    tlie    roots, 
wWch,  because  of  having  been  disturb- 
ed, are  not   In   a   position   to  perform 
their  normal  functions  In  full  measure. 
During  a  drought  this  Is  more  impor- 
:  tant  than   during  periods  of   fre(|ueut  | 
showers.     If  the  crown  and  the  roots  ! 
of  the  plant  are  In  goixl  condition  the 
success    of    the    plantation    is    assured 
provided  the  ground  has  l)een  \v(>ll  pre- 
pared and  the  work  of  planting  Is  done 
'  with  care. 


HARDY   ONIONS. 


Egyptian   Perennial   For  Planttns  In 
AnffiiNt   and   September. 

We  have  tried  many  so  called  hardy 
onions,  but  the  only  variety  we  can  de- 
pend   on    to    live    through    the    sharp 
frosts  and  frequent  thaws  of  our  coast 
winters  is  the  top  or  tree  onion,  known 
as  Egvptian  Terennial.     it  Is  regarded 
by  botanists  as  one  of  many  diverse 
forms  of  common  onion.  Allium  cepa. 
but  is  horticulturaily  very  distinct.    It 
probal>ly  has  nothing  to  do  with  Egypt, 
but  this  name,   under  which   It  Is  of- 
fered by  the  trade,  is  as  good  as  an- 
other.    Several  cultivated  onions  pro- 
duce small   uulbs  or   sets  on  the  top 
of   the  stalk  in  place  of  flowers,  but 
this  particular   variety   seems  hardier 
and  more  vigorous  than  the  others.    It 
;  is  extensively  grown  in  the  vicinity  of 
Baltimore     to     produce     early     green 
bunch  onions  or  scalllons  for  northern 
markets   and    is   a    recognize<l    money 
crop    for    many    farmers    or    truckers 
thereabout,  who  plant  It  In  September 
to  succeed  early   table  corn  or  toma- 


stooling   out    Into    large   clusters   and 
producing  heads  of  bulblets  In  place  of 
bloom  each  season.     It  does  not  hot 
torn    out   or    form    a    useful,    shapely 
bulb   and   Is   only  good   In   the   fresh, 
gi-owlng  state,  but  Is  so  early,  reliable 
and  good  In  (piality  In  Its  season  that 
the  wonder  is  that  It  Is  not  grown  more 
commonly  in  the  home  gardens  as  well 
as  for  market. 

We  do  not  know  the  limit  of  Its  pos- 
sible cultivation  In  the  north,  but  our 
experience  Is  that  It  Is  not  In  the  least 
harmed  by  temperatures  approaching 
20  de>.'iees  below  zero  when  planted  In 
the  asual  way  without  protection. 
Where  heaving  of  the  soil  Is  anticipat- 
ed a  winter  mulch  or  covering  would 
of  course  prove  beneflclal,  as  exposure 
of  the  roots,  though  not  always  fatal, 
greatly  delays  growth  In  the  spring. 

New  plantings  may   be   made   from 
divisions  of   the  bulb  clusters   In   au- 
tumn   but  best  results  are  had  when 
good  sized  top  seta  are  planted  suffi- 
ciently   early     to    allow    a     vigorous 
growth  before  freezing  weather.    Once 
established   In   the    garden    It   Is   only 
necessary    to    allow    about    one-tenth 
of  each   season's   planting  to  produce 
sets    for    the    succeeding    crop.— Rural 
New  Yorker. 


Hew   Texna    Peaches. 

A  new  peach  exhibiteii  lu'fore  the  re- 
cent meeting  of  fruit  and  truck  grow- 
ers at  Tyler,  Tex.,  Is  the  Guinn.     One 
advantage   claimed    for   the   CJuInn    is 
that  It  ripens  ten  or  twelve  days  earlier 
than  the  Elberta.     It  has  some  of  the 
characteristics  of  the  i'rawford.     The 
Guinn  is  a  yellow  peach,  with  the  sur-  j 
face  almost  entirely  covennl  with  red;  , 
quality  Is  better  than  Elberta;  a  perfect  j 
freestone,   with  rather  large  pit.     The 
pearh    is   very    firm    and   has   made  a 
splendid  record  as  a  shipper.     Uoland 
Morrill  Is  said  to  have  planted  100  acres 
of  tbis  variety  last  spring. 

Many    Swine. 

j»wine  the  most  niuucrous  of  all  do- 
mestic anin.als  In  the  rhillpnine  Is- 
latids.  as  shown  In  the  census  reports 
of  those  islands,  are  found  in  every 
ptovlnce  and  Island  of  the  archipelago. 


Tfce  Catalpa  Tree. 

It  Is  rather  striking  how  the  majority 
of  forestrv  publications  come  from  the 
treeless  regions  or  at  least  from  sec- 
tions where  native  forests  are  scarce 
and  comparatively  worthless.    It  Is  al- 
most  equally    striking   that   this   tree 
planting  propaganda  from  the  prairie 
states  always  puts  the  catalpa  In  the 
forefront   Undoubtedly  Catalpa  speclo- 
sa  Is  an  excellent  tree.     It  has  many 
good  (lualities.     It  Is  adapted  to  forest 
plantation.     Undoubtedly  It  Is  the  best 
species  for  most  conditions  in  planting 
for  profit  m  the  prairie  states.    At  tiie 
same  time  it   seems   hardly   probable 
that  any  one  would  plant  catalpas  In 
a  real  forest  country  where  white  plnef 
grow   or  even   spruces  or   chestnut- 
Country  Gentleman. 


BBADY   FOB  8HIPMKNT. 

the  season.     The  second  cut  8ho^«  » 
bunch  of  well  grown  plants  ready  for 

shipment. 

The  home  production  of  runners  for 
one's  own  planting  Is  quite  another 
matter.  The  fruit  crop  Is  the  chief  ob- 
ject   and    the    prmluctlon   of   runners 


Shows  for  the  AUcntown  Fair. 

Milton  J.  Kern,  treasurer  of  the  Lehigh 
County  Agricultural  Society,  and  Alfred 
B  Grim,  superintendent  of  the  grounds, 
made  a  trip  to  Coney  Island,  where  they 
made  arrangements  for  the  finest  class  of 
shows,  which  will  appear  on  the  Fair 
Grounds  this  year  that  have  ever  appear- 
ed here. 


PEKKNNIAIi  ONION  SETS.  | 

toes      The  cut  shows  in  reduced  slie  \ 
a     characteristic     head     of     sets     as  j 
grown  in  goml  soil.     When  starved  or 
checketl  by  dry  weather  the  sets  are 
likely  to  be  smaller,  at  times  no  larger 
than  a  wheat  grain,  but  ^no^^  "„"°;^r; 
ous.      When    plante<l,    even    the   little  , 
ones  grow  vigorously.  ' 

In  this  latitude  the  Egyptian  onion 
appears     reliably     hardy.       The     sets 
mav  be  planted  in  U»e  usual  manner  In 
right    light  soil  in  August  or  Septem- 
ber, 'after   they    have   ripened   on   the 
parent   plant,    and   quickly  start   Into 
i  growth,    making   a    strong,    deep   root 
I  system.  At  the  approach  of  hard  frosts 
I  the    tops    die    down,    and    the    young 
1  onions   lie   dormant   until   the   ground 
thaws  In  spring,  when  such  rapid  de- 
velopment begins  that  clusters  of  ten- 
der  well  flavored  scallions  as  thick  aa 
one's  finger  are  ready  for  the  table  al- 
most before  wintered  over  sets  of  the 
ordinary  kinds  of  onion  seeds  can  be 

planted. 

The  Egvptian  is  a  true  perennial  and 
lives  for"  many   years   if  undisturbed. 


Bud  Propagation. 

Let  the  bud  as  well  as  the  tree  or 
twig  budded  be  of  the  present  year's 
growth.     Bud  only  when  the  "sap  Is 
up,"   or  when   the   bark  peals   easily. 
Select  the  buds  from   a  bearing  tree. 
Be  careful  not  to  use  fruit  buds,  for 
ev^n  though  they  may  "catch"  and  live 
the  work   will  be  In  vain.     The  fruit 
buds  of  the  peach  tree  are  more  nearly 
round  and  phunp  than  the  leaf  bud 
The   leaf   buds,    the   kind   desired    i 
budding  are  thinner  and  more  pointed 
One    should    familiarize    himself    with 
the  leaf  and   fruit  bud   before  begi 
ning  the  work.-Farm.  Field  and  Fir 
tide. 


Advertising:  Dan  Patch. 
A.  B.  Grim,  superintendent  of  the  fair 
grounds  is  mailing  and  posting  person- 
ally 5000  posters  of  Dan  Patch,  1.56 V. 
who  will  try  to  lower  the  half-mile  track 
record  at  the  Allentown  Fair  this  year. 

Farmers'  Institutes, 

Farmers'    Institutes    will  be  held  in 
Lehigh  county  as  follows  :    Fogelsville, 
1  February  9-10 ;   New  Tripoli,   February 
1  16-17  ;  Allentown,  February  19-20. 
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THE  COUNTRY  JOURNAL. 


A  THREE   HORSE  HITCH. 


4n  Arrangement  Fur  EqnallalnK  the 
Strain   on    Horaea. 

I  consider  the  three  borse  hitch 
■faown  in  the  illustration  to  be  a  decld- 
td  Improvement  over  the  ordinary 
way,  where  a  single  tongue  or  pole  is 
used,  says  a  Farm  and  Fireside  corre- 
Bpondent.  In  this  hitch  the  middle 
horse  Is  between  two  poles  or  shafts 
and  there  are  two  neck  yokes— triple 
evener.  In  this  hitch  the  middle  horse 
has  one-third  of  each  whilliotree,  mak- 
ing two-thirds  of  both,  while  each  out- 
Bide  horse  has  two-thirds  of  the  one  he 


is  not  unct)iiinion  at  any  time,  espe- 
cially in  blue  grass.  It  Is  more  preva- 
lent than  usual  this  year,  and  a  greater 
number  of  varieties  of  grass  are  af- 
fected. It  is  CM  used  by  a  veiy  small 
insect  belonging  to  the  class  called 
thrips.  The  couiuion  name  is  grass 
thrips.  Tlie  dying  of  the  tops  of  tlie 
grass  stems  is  <lue  to  the  work  of  the 
young  of  this  insect,  wliich  lives  in- 
side the  loaf  sheaths,  especially  the 
upper  ones.  The  insect  lives  by  suck- 
ing the  juices  of  the  tender  tissues,  and 
the  portion  of  the  plant  above  the  la-^t 
joint  is  most  liable  to  attack;  hence 
the  withering  of  the  head. 


TOBACCO   ACREAGE. 


▲  THBEE  HOBSE   EVENEB. 

is  hitched  to.  This  gives  to  each  horse 
an  even  distribution  of  the  tongue 
strain,  as  well  as  an  even  share  of  the 
load.  With  this  arrangement  the  usual 
chatiug  and  galling  by  reason  of  au 
unequal  balance  on  the  side  of  the  sin- 
gle tongue  where  three  horses  are  uried 
are  entirely  done  away  with.  The 
frame  can  be  so  constructetl  that  It 
may  be  attached  to  and  detached  from 
any  ot  the  implements  of  the  farm  re- 
quiring three  horse  power. 


TOMATO  PLANTS. 


For  • 


AnsuBt   the  Time  to   Sow   Seed 
Forclns   Crop. 

Two    types   of   plants   are   used    for 
forcing  pun  loses,  seedling  plants  and  I 
cutting   plants.      The    former    are,    of 
course,     seedlings    grown    from    seed 
especially  sown  for  the  purpose  of  rais- 
ing  plants   to   be   grown    in    a    green- 
house.    It  is  customary  in  the  latitude 
of  New  York   and   northward   to  sow 
the  seed  for  a   forcing  crop  of  toma- 
toes   In    the    uionth    of    August.      Tlie 
young  seedling  plants,  as  soon  as  they 
develop  the  first  true  leaves,  are  then 
transplante<l     from    the    seeil    bed    to 
small  pots,  preferably  three  Inch  pots. 
They  are  planted  deeply  at  this  time 
and  are  kei)t  growing  rapidly,  but  not 
sufficiently  to  produce  a  soft,  succulent 
growth.    As  soon  as  the  three  inch  pots 
are    filled    with    roots    the   plants   are 
shifted   to   four   Inch    pots,    and    when 
the  plants  have  attained   a  height  of 
twelve  or  fifteen  inches  and  have  de- 
veloped  their  first   blossoms   they  are 
usually  placed  on  the  benches  of  the 
greenhouse,  where  they  are  to  produce 
their  crop.     The  plants  are   then   set 
fifteen   or  eighteen   Inches  apart  each 
way. 

Cuttings  should  be  taken  from 
strong,  healthy,  vigorous  growing  plants 
In  tlie  field  and  i)laced  In  the  cutting 
bed  about  the  last  of  Augtist,  where 
they  will  (juickly  take  root.  As  soon  as 
the  roots  have  developed  to  a  length 
of  from  on<'-half  to  one  inch  the  young 
plants  are  shifted  to  three  or  four  Inch 
pots,  where  they  are  allowed  to  de- 
velop until  the  blossmn  buds  are  well 
formed  or  the  blossoms  have  expand- 
ed, when  they  should  t)e  planted  on  the 
bench  where  they  are  to  mature  their 
crop,  in  like  manner  as  noted  for  seed- 
ling plants. 

Grass    Thrips. 

Quite  a  number  of  inquiries  have 
been  sent  In  to  the  Rhode  Island  ex- 
periment station  In  regard  to  the  dying 
of  heads  of  timothy,  redtop  and  other 
grasses.  The  condition  Is  properly 
known  as  white  top  or  silver  top  and 


Important    Correction     Mud(^    on    the 
Preliminary   Report. 

Tlie  bureau  of  statistics  has  issued 
a  final  report  on  the  tol>acco  acreage. 
Referring  to  the  preliuiinary  report  al- 
ready published,  it  is  explained  that 
this  report,  as  made  up  and  published, 
showed  a  large  increase  In  the  acreage 
over  that  of  the  preceding  year  in  the 
Burley  district  of  Kentucky,  Ohio,  In- 
diana and  West  Virginia  and  in  the 
"liegie"  or  dark  district  of  Kentucky 
and  Tennessee.  It  is  now  stated  that, 
as  shown  by  careful  e.vaiuiuation,  the 
apparently  large  increase  in  acreage 
reported  in  the  two  districts  mentioned 
was  not  warraiiKHl  by  the  information 
obtained  from  the  correspondents  of 
the  bureau,  but  was  due  to  three  un- 
detected errors  in  the  comitutations 
made  while  the  ottlce  was  temporarily 
adniinistere<l  in  tlie  absence  of  a  chief 
statistician  or  an  associate  statistician. 

The  final  report  further  states  that 
"the  coirectetl  figures  for  those  dis- 
tricts slijw  a  much  smaller  acreage 
than  that  indicated  in  the  pn>liminary 
report  and  are  substantiated  by  the 
figures  of  the  final  rcjiort,  which  Is 
based  on  the  returns  from  the  regular 
county  and  township  corresi>ondents  of 
the  bureau  of  statistics.  Tlie  figures  of 
this  t\ual  report  ire  in  strict  c  mforin- 
Ity  to  the  Information  given  by  the  bu- 
reau's correspondents. 

"In  the  cigir  tobacco  districts  Wis- 
consin alon.'  shows  a  dc<-vease  from  the 
acreage  of  tlie  p  eci'ding  s.-asou.  Oth- 
er increases  in  the  .icreage  are  prac- 
tically confined  to  tin*  parts  of  the  dis- 
trict raising  bright  yellow  tobacco, 
which  are  Included  in  the  nev.'  belt  of 
North  Caro'.lna  and  South  Caro'.lna  and 
to  the  eastern  Ohio  export  district" 


John  f.  Horn, 

Pleifal 

20  North  6th  Street, 

ALLENTOWN,  PA. 


Greenhouses,  353  D, 

RITTERSVILLE,  PA. 

TtLEPHONE,   3444. 

Mail  orders  will  receive  prompt  attention 
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BUDDING   FRUIT. 


ComInK     Into      .More      Extensive     Cse 
Kuril    I'ear. 

Budding  is  one  of  the  most  economic- 
al forms  of  artificial  reproiluctlon,  and 
each  year  witnesses  its  more  general 
use.  Some  nurserymen  go  so  far  as  to 
use  It  as  a  substitute  for  all  modes  of 


'Weeds  Waste   Moisture. 

If  you  want  coiicret«'  evidence  of 
plants  drawing  moisture  from  the  soil, 
go  Into  tile  garden  early  on  a  dry 
morning  licfore  the  sun  is  far  up  and 
look  for  the  stumps  of  large  weeds 
cut  off  at  the  surface  of  tiie  gi-ound. 
The  soil  around  each  stump  will  be 
wet,  showing  that  the  roots  pumped 
up  more  water  during  the  iiiglit  than 
could  be  taken  away  by  evaporation. 
Dig  the  weeds  out,  roots  and  all,  and 
save  the  water  in  dry  weather,  con- 
cludes an  exchange. 


To  l.r.d  a  plant  make  a  cut  for  the 
recejiti  :i  of  the  bud  in  the  shape  of  a 
letter  T  (second  cut.  A).  Usually  the 
cro-sscut  is  not  <ptite  at  right  angles 
with  the  lio.l.v  of  the  tree,  and  the  stem 
to  the  T  starts  at  the  crosscut  and  ex- 
tends toward  the  root  for  an  inch  or 
more.  Loosen  the  flaps  of  bark  caused 
by  the  inter  ection  of  the  two  cuts  (B> 
with  the  ivory  heel  of  the  budding 
knife,  grasp  the  bud  by  the  leaf  stem 
as  a  handle.  Insert  it  under  the  flaps 
and  push  It  firmly  In  place  until  its  cut 
surface  Is  entirely  In  contact  with  the 


POPULAR      GARDENING 


Following  are  some  August  remind- 
ers, given  by  the  Garden  Magazine, 
of  various  vegetables  to  be  sown: 

Early  peas  for  September  eating. 

Bush  beans  which  may  mature  in 
forty-five  days. 

Black  seeded  Simpson  lettuce,  a  beat 
reslster. 

Endive  for  fall  salads. 

Cucumbers  for  pickles. 

Summer  radishes  or  the  Sakurajlma. 

Spinach  for  autumn  greens. 
CoUards   Instead    of   spinach    If   too 
hot. 

Com  salad  for  salad  next  March. 
(Cover  outdoors  In  winter  with  litter.) 

Salsify  sown  in  August  and  left  un- 
disturbed till  spring  will  be  twice  or- 
dinary slxo. 

Welsh  onion,  and  use  the  leaves  next 
March  for  seasoning. 

Beets  for  autumn  greens  and  winter 
roots. 

Mustard,  the  Englishman's  delight, 
ready  to  cook  In  twenty  days.        '■ 


BtTD  STICK — OUrnNO  A  BTTD. 

grafting  save  whip  grafting  In  the 
pro|)agatlon  of  the  dwarf  pear.  The 
operation  of  budding  Is  simple  and  can 
be  done  with  great  speed  by  expert 
budders.  The  expense  of  the  operation 
is,  therefore,  not  more  than  that  of 
whip  grafting,  although  the  work  has 
usually  to  be  done  In  July.  August  or 
early  September.  The  usual  plan  is  for 
a  nuin  to  set  the  buds  and  a  boy  to  fol- 
low closely  and  <lo  the  tying. 

The  bud  should  be  taken  from  wood 
of  the  present  season's  growth.  Since 
the  work  of  budding  Is  done  during  the 
season  of  active  growth  the  bud  sticks 
are  prepared  so  tiiat  the  petiole  or  stem 
of  each  leaf  Is  left  attached  to  serve 
as  a  handle  to  aid  in  pushing  the  bud 
home  when  Inserting  It  beneath  the 
bark  of  the  stock.  This  Is  what  Is  usu- 
ally called  a  shield  bud  and  Is  cut  so 
that  a  small  portion  of  the  woody  tis- 
sue of  the  branch  Is  removed  with  the 
bud. 

The  stock  for  budding  should  be  at 
least  as  thick  as  an  ordinary  lead  pen- 
cil. With  the  apple  and  pear  a  second 
season's  growth  will  be  necessary  to 
develop  this  size,  while  with  the  peach 
a  single  season  will  suffice;  hence  peach 
stocks  can  be  budded  the  same  season 
the  pits  are  planted.  Consequently  the 
peach  Is  left  until  as  late  in  the  sea- 
son as  Is  practicable  In  order  to  obtain 
stocks  of  suitable  size.  In  general  the 
nearer  the  ground  buds  are  Inserted 
the  better. 


OPEKATION  OF  BUDDINO. 

peeled  bo<ly  of  the  stock.  Tie  a  liga- 
ture tightly  about  it,  above  and  below 
the  bud,  to  hold  It  In  place  until  a  un- 
ion shall  be  forme<l  (C).  Bands  of 
ralfia  or  wrapping  cotton  about  ten  to 
twelve  inches  long  make  a  most  con- 
venient tying  material.  As  soon  as  the 
buds  have  unltetl  with  the  sto<'k  the 
ligature  should  be  cut  In  order  to  pre- 
vent girdling  the  stock.  This  done,  the 
operation  is  complete  until  the  follow- 
ing spring,  when  the  trees  on  which 
buds  have  "taken"  should  have  the  top 
cut  off  just  above  the  bud.— Bureau  of 
Plant  Industry. 

A   Lesson   For   Farmers. 

Robert  Cheatham  of  the  Southern 
Cotton  Growers'  association  seems  to 
deserve  well  of  his  fellow  men,  says 
Uural  New  Yorker.  He  felt  sure  that 
the  government  crop  reports  were  help- 
ing speculators  instead  of  farmers. 
When  he  said  so  he  was  rebuffed.  Then 
he  went  out  and  made  sure  of  his  facts 
and  came  again.  This  time  he  made 
his  point.  There  in  a  nutshell  Is  the 
lesson  for  farmers.  We  must  make 
sure  of  our  facts  and  then  hit  hard. 


Meeting  of  American  Pomolonrlsts. 

It  is  amiouncetl  that  the  meeting  of 
the  American  Pomologlcal  society  has 
been  postponed  till  Sept.  li>-21  in 
ieference  to  many  retpiests  and  sug- 
gestions, coupletl  with  the  difficulty  of 
securing  the  speakers  desli-ed  for  an 
August  UK'etlng.  The  meeting  will  oc- 
cur, therefore,  at  Kansas  City,  the 
place  first  announced,  and  under  the 
same  auspices. 


1  f\f\  XXX  Knvelopes,  loo  Note  Heads  and 
*'yjyj  loo  CardH.  all  for  $i.y>.  Cash  must 
accompany  order.  S.  R.  STAUDT,  819  Hamiltos 
Street,  AUentown,  Pa. 


FILLING  THE  SILO. 
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BarTestlnar    the    Corn  —  Cuttlnir    and 
Blevutlnff   Sllase. 

By    WILBER    J.     FRASER,     Illinolg    ex- 
periment  station. 

Com  for  the  silo  should  be  cut  with 
a  corn  binder,  as  it  is  much  more  easily 
handled  when  bound  in  bundles.  If 
the  silage  cutter  is  large  and  the  work 
Is  pushed  with  a  good  force  of  men 
the  corn  binder  should  have  a  start  of 
half  a  day.  If  enough  horses  are  used 
on  the  binder  to  keep  it  moving  at  a 
gootl  pace  the  corn  can  usually  be  cut 
down  as  fast  as  it  can  be  put  into  the 
silo. 

It  is  always  wise  to  have  a  silage 
cutter  of  large  capacity,  as  much  less 
labor  Is  requiretl  in  feeding  it,  and  if 
the  bundles  are  small  the  bauds  need 
not  be  cut.  Using  a  small  cutter  with 
a  large  engine  is  dangerous  unless 
great  care  is  exercised  In  controlling 
the  power. 

The  chain  elevator  Is  still  occasional- 
ly u.sed,  but  is  likely  to  cause  trouble. 
When  a  carrier  of  this  kind  Is  desired 
the  single  chain  gives  best  satisfac- 
tion. The  customary  and  usually  the 
most  satisfactory  way  of  elevating  the 
cut  material  is  by  means  of  the  blower, 
as  shown  In  the  cut.  To  obtain  the 
best  results  and  not  to  be  annoyed  by 
clogging  the  blower  pipe  should  be  run 
as  nearly  perpendicular  as  possible. 

If  silage  is  to  keep  well  it  must  set-  \ 
tie   evenly.      To    this   end    the    leaves  ! 
and  the  heavier  parts  of  the  corn  must 
be  kept  thoroughly  mixed  and  evenly  i 
distributeil  In  the  silo.     Owing  to  the  \ 
great   lateral   pressure  of  silage,   fric- 
.  tlon  with   the  sides  of  the  silo  has  a  I 
tendency  to  make  the  silage  less  com-  ■ 
pact  at  the  edge,  and  for  this  reason  i 
It  should  be  kept  thoroughly  tramped 
next  the   side.     Every   time   three   or 
four  inches  of  cut  material   is  added 


Catalpas. 

Catalpas  are  well  known  and  easily 
distinguished  from  other  trees  by  their 
large  heart  shaped,  opposite  or  whorl- 
ed  leaves;  showy,  irregularly  bell  Shap- 
ed, white  or  yellowish  flowers,  more  or 
less  dark  si>oited,  and  the  long,  slender 
seed  pods  which  contain  numerous  flat, 
winged  seeds.  The  wood  Is  very  dura- 
ble and  much  used  for  fence  posts  and 
railway  ties.  Catalpas  are  propagated 
by  seeds  sowed  in  the  spring  or  by 
cuttings  from  the  ripe  wood. 


SHEEP  IN  THE  SPRING. 


THE    GARDEN    KEYBOARD 


Crocus,    narcissus,    liyacinth    and   tu- 
lip—these bullts  growing  in  the  garden 
all. do  better  witli  at  least  an  occasion- 
al rei)lanting    Every  year  will  gl»e  best  1 
result   with   hyacinth   and  tulip,    while  \ 
every  three  years  answers  for  narcis- 
sus   and    crocus.      August    is    a    gooil 
time  to  replant,   because  autijuu  root  \ 
growth  begins  with  some  of  these  in  | 
September. 

Get  the  late  celery  plants  into  the 
ground  just  as  early  in  August  as  you 
can  if  it  is  not  already  done.  Deep, 
rich  soil,  cool,  moist,  lait  with  good 
drainage,  is  ideal  for  <.'elery. 

If  you  can  give  the  growing  plants 
a  thorough  soaking  in  the  eveninv;. 
often  enough  to  keep  the  soil  moist 
through  the  dry,  hot  perio<l,  flowering 
will  be  prolonged. 

The  most  delicious  kinds  of  sweet 
corn,  eggplant,  tomatoes  and  onions 
from  early  sowing  are  now  due  for  the 
table  from  the  up  to  date  garden. 

Put  In  an  early  variety  of  peas  for  a 
full  crop. 

Sow  string  beans  and  early  flat  tur- 
nips. 


Api'lt*    Pcmuee    Kor    Cows. 

The  Vermont  experiment  station  has 
made  <iulte  a  study  of  the  value  of 
apple  pomace  as  food  for  milk  co'ts. 
It  finds  the  pomace  equal  in  value  io 
a  like  amount  of  corn  silage  wh'U 
substitutfHl  in  part  for  that  fee<l.  Ten 
pounds  in  a  ration  have  caused  no  de- 
crease in  the  milk  flow. 


Care    of    the    Flock    After    Shearing. 
Value   of   Dipping. 

Flock  masters  generally  are  of  the 
opinion  the  sooner  the  work  of  shear- 
ing Is  accomplished  in  the  spring,  after 
the  weather  has  moderated,  the  better, 
writes  L.  C.  Reynolds  in  American 
Agi'icuiturlst.  It  is  in  accord  with 
natural  law.  The  fleece  in  winter 
serves  the  purpose  of  protection,  but 
moileratlon  of  temperature  demands  its 
removal  In  order  that  a  high  state  of 
body  health  may  be  maintained. 

Too  early  shearing,  however,  if  re- 
sorted to  for  a  number  of  successive 
fears,  materia lly  influences  constitu- 
tional development,  making  it  impos- 
sible to  propagate  a  type  of  individuals 
able  to  witlistand  the  irritable  condi- 
tions common  to  a  climate. 

It  is  very  necessary  after  the  fiock  Is 
shorn  that  It  receive  attention.  Cold 
rains  are  very  injurious  to  newly  shorn 
sheep,  especially  if  ac«onipanied  with 
a  few  days  of  unfavorable  weather. 
When  shearing  is  done  witli  the  shears 
there  are  always  more  or  less  small 
cuts,  which  fre<iuently  under  exposure 
develop  into  running  sores  and  result 
in  serious  trouble.  Before  the  flock  Is 
let  out  after  shearing  It  should  be 
gone  over  and  the  worst  of  these  cuts 
smeared  over  with  some  kind  of  disin- 
fectant to  prevent  the  files  from  work- 
ing. I  always  use  for  a  disinfectant 
one  of  the  manufactured  dips,  and 
these  have  given  good  satisfaction. 
For  the  first  week  or  two  after  shear- 
ing it  is  advisable  to  keep  the  flock 
near  the  barn,  so  that  In  case  of  a  cold 
storm  they  can  be  shelteretl  and  cared 
for. 

A  most  essential  factor  In  the  sum- 
mer management  of  sheep,  aside  from 
goo<l  pasture,  is  the  occasional  dipping 
of  the  flock.  A  great  many  flock  mas- 
ters have  tlie  idea  that  dipping  Is  es- 


sentially a  process  for  curing  or  de- 
stroying such  diseases  as  scab,  more 
commonly  found  In  larger  flocks  of  the 
western  states,  but  this  Is  not  the 
whole  truth.  Dipping  Is  Just  as  im- 
portant where  sheep  are  kept  in  small 
as  in  large  flocks,  and  It  should  be 
properly  attended  to  at  least  twice 
each  season. 


lows  W^lth   Consested  Udders. 

We  sometimes  have  trouble  with 
BOWS  at  farrowing  time  if  there  has 
been  any  trouble  in  the  feeding  and 
care  during  pregnancy,  says  H.  E.  Cook 
in  National  Stockman.  Sows  will  not 
let  the  pigs  nurse,  the  udder  Is  con- 
gested and  pain  follows.  An  appli- 
cation of  kerosene  Is  made  to  the  ud- 
der by  carefully  working  It  with  the 
hand,  rubbing  gently  until  the  udder 
has  been  relievetl.  If  one  application 
does  not  relieve  then  make  a  second  ap- 
plication In  flve  or  six  hours. 


Four  years  of  country  telephone  and 
rural  mall  service  have  revolutionized 
American  farm  life.  The  Imjtrovement 
of  tlie  country  highways  is  now  the 
chief  center  of  attraction  and  bids  fair 
to  do  more  for  the  country  resident 
than  either  of  tlie  other  things  named. 
More  men  are  desiring  a  country  home 
than  ever  before.  After  awhile  the 
farm  autonioliiie  will  still  further  adtl 
to  the  pleasure  of  country  living. 


For  all  the  corn  country  north  of  lat- 
ituile  -11!  it  is  of  tlie  utmost  impor- 
tance that  seed  corn  should  be  gather- 
ed fnan  the  field  not  later  than  the 
mid('le  of  ()<*tol>er  and  be  placed  where 
It  can  thoroughly  dry  out  untouched 
by  frost.  This  is  the  great  secret  In 
connei-tlon  with  securing  a  good  stand 
of  corn.  It  is  unsafe  to  select  seed 
when  husking  in  November  and  still 
more  risky  to  depend  upon  getting 
seed  from  the  crib  when  It  is  needed. 


\  Big  Subscripllon  Btirgaln. 


FHililNO  THK  B1L.O. 
[Showing  position  of  blower  pipe.] 

to  the  silo  It  should  be  tramped  thor- 
oughly around  the  edge,  taking  .short 
steps  and  packing  the  silage  as  much 
as  possible  next  the  wall.  These  pre- 
cautions must  be  observed  during  fill- 
ing to  obtain  perfect  silage. 

If  corn  Is  so  ripe  that  none  having 
green  leaves  at  the  bottom  of  the 
stalk  can  be  obtained  to  finish  the  last 
four  or  flve  feet  at  the  top  of  the  silo, 
water  should  be  run  Into  the  carrier 
and  the  corn  well  soaked.  If  the  corn 
Is  green  t>nly  enough  water  need  be 
U8(h1  to  soak  the  upper  six  inches  of 
silage. 

AdTantaflres   of  Sllaire. 

The  digestive  organs  of  animals  that 
chew  the  cud  are  so  formed  as  to  re- 
quire comparatively  juicy  and  bulky 
foo<l.  The  cow  cannot,  therefore, 
thrive  on  exclusively  dry  food  so  well 
as  can  th«'  horse.  The  iiciuest  an  ideal 
food  that  can  be  obtained  for  tlie  dairy 
cow  is  goo<l  pasture,  but  where  for 
more  than  six  months  In  the  year  green 
pasture  Is  not  available  the  best  substi- 
tutes to  use  during  this  period  are  corn 
silage  and  such  roots  as  mangels  and 
turnips.  Corn  ylehls  an  average  of 
twice  as  nuuh  dry  matter  per  acre  as 
do  root  crops,  says  an  exchansre 


In    the    Rarean    of    Stntlstlek. 

Since  the  resiguiition  of  Statistician 
H.vde  the  duties  of  the  statistician  a.e 
In  the  hands  of  Assistant  Secret.iiy 
Hays  In  conjunction  with  a  board  com- 
posed of  f.»ur  division  <  hlefs— nanir;  y, 
Messrs.  Victor  Olmsied.  S.  D.  Fesseu- 
den,  George  K.  Holmes  and  W.  W. 
Long. 

VeKetablON     For     Late     Fall. 

The  easiest  way  to  have  home  grown 
vegetables  in  Noven:her  and  Decem- 
ber, according  to  an  exchange.  Is  to 
make  a  cold  frame  and  during  the  lijst 
week  of  August  transplant  Into  It 
young  lettiu'e  and  spinach  from  the 
garden. 

The    Profit-il>1e   Sheep. 

Experienced  shepherds  and  breeders 
know  that  It  takes  as  much  or  more  to 
keep  a  second  class  sheep  than  a  first 
class  one;  therefore  get  a  better  ram 
and  "go  after"  the  profit.— Shepherd's 
1  Criterion. 
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The  pul)lishers  of  the  Country  Journal  are  in  a  position  to   offer  an    extraordi- 
nary subscription  barfjain  to  its  readers  for  1905,  and  this  is  only  one  of  the  many 

propositions  which  will  be  included  in 


our  publication  from  time  to  time. 
SL'CCESS  is  considered  the  best  Maga- 
zine published,  and  as  its  name  denotes, 
it  pjaves  a  rugged  road  to  success.  Every- 
body should  read  it. 

YOU  MUST  ACT 
PROnPTLY 

This  is  a  co-operative  idea  and  the 
offer  may  not  be  open  very  long.  We 
have  not  detennined  any  special  time 
and  reserve  the  right  to  discontinue  the  bargain  offer  at  will.  This  club  offer  can 
be  made  up  in  two  different  orders,  and  The  Country  Journal  can  be  mailed  to  one 
person  in  one  part  of  the  United  States,  while  Success  can  be  mailed  to  another 
party  in  another  part  of  the  United  States  ;  as  the  postage  rate  remains  the  same 
anywhere  in  the  United  States,     All  club  orders  must  be  mailed  to 

Circulation  Bureau,  The  Country  Journal,  AUentown.  Pa. 


FREE,   For  Thirty  Days. 

To  the  readers  of  The  Country  Journal,  an  elegant  Solid  Gold  Diamond  Poinl  Pen,  exactly  like  cut,  no  cheap 
toy  pen,  but  one  that  retails  at  all  stationery  stores  from  |i.oo  to  I1.50,  and  as  the  pen  is  manufactured  by  the  largest 
factory  of  its  kind  in  the  United  States,  and  guaranteed  by  them  to  give  entire  satisfaction,  we  do  not  hesitate  in  offer- 
ing same  to  our  readers  FRKK  as  a  premium  for  securing  only  three  annual  subscribers  to  The  Country  Journal,  at 
25  cents  each,  and  sending  the  seventy-five  cents  to  us,  after  which  we  will  send  you  the  same  day  we  receive  the  money 
absolutely  l^RIiiK  and  without  charges  for  mailing  this  elegant  Fountain  Pen  with  full  instructions  for  using. 


BOYS   AND   GIRLS 

here  is  a  chance  for  you  to  earn  a  nice  premium,  even  any  man  or  woman  could  be  thankful  to  possess  such  a  gift,  and 
it  would  make  an  acceptable  present  for  anyone.  The  Country  Journal  will  present  to  its  readers  a  series  of  Prem- 
iums, and  a  change  is  offered  each  month.     Make  all  remittances  to   PRKMIUM   DKPT., 

The  COUNTRY  JOURNAL,  AUentown,  Pa. 
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THE    COUNTRV    JOURNAL. 


The  Country  Journal 

Entered at'thiPo^Office,  at  AUentown, 
Pa.,  as  second-class  matter.       

THE  COHNTRV  JocuN  A.  is  published  mon^^^^^^^^^ 
at  819  Hamilton  St.,  AUentown     »  a.  j'^.  i 
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toiuistool  i);)isjnlug  reported  of  late, 
this  tU'iulIy  funsiis  being  taken  for 
the  delectable  mushroom.  It  Is  a  good  | 
plan  for  th()-»e  not  familiar  with  the 
diirereiice  l)et\veen  these  two  similar 
plants  to  make  sure  of  what  they  are 
eating.  

We  note  in  an  Australian  paper  an 
item  stating  tliat  nine  tons  of  rabbits 
1  were  shipped  In  one  consignment  from 
I  one  country  railway  station  in  that 
'  country  America  is  to  be  congratu- 
'  lilted  that  it  harl>ors  no  farm  pests  sa 
'  utterly  impossible  of  control  as  that 
of  the  rabbit  i»lagne  of  Australia. 


CONTRIBUTORS. 

J.  S.  TRIGG, 

W.  B.  K.  JOHNSON, 

OSCAR  P.  ROTH. 

°Vou^aU  corr;:;pon\unc'e  plating   to    ..dvert.s- 
ing  should  be  ntldressed. 


Now  is  the  time  when  reports  are 
numiTons  of  ac<i,lents  attendant  on  the 
use  of  farm  machinery.  Much  of  this 
is  due  to  carelessness  and  a  lack  of 
fiuniliarilv  with  improved  agri<-ultural 
implemi'uts.  Tlie  farmer  nowadays 
must  combine  no  small  amount  of  me- 
chanical skill  with  the  rest  of  his  ac- 
comi)lishments. 


Send  all  communications  relating  to  subscrip- 
tions and  manuscripts  to 

E.  E.  KNITTLE,  Publisher, 

8.,H.mUtonSt..  ALLENTOWN.  PA. 

Lehigh  Telephone  1716. 


It  Is  uot  so  much  the  variety  of  i)0- 
tato  as  the  soil  iu  which  it  is  grown 
that  determines  its  desirable  edible 
<iualities.  Son»e  of  the  best  potatoes 
are  raised  in  the  Wis.oiHin  sandy  re- 
gions. Heavily  fertilized  soils  rarely 
I)roduce  a  mealy,  choice  potato,  wnile 
drought  and  intense  heat  always  in- 
1  jure  the  quality  of  the -tuber. 


THOSE  WHO  KNOW  THAT  THEY  OWE 
THIS  OFFICE  FOB  SUBSCRIPTIONS.  ARE 
RESPECTFULLY  REQUESTED  TO  PAY  THE 
SAME.  


NOTICE. 

If  you  find  this  parag.-,iph  marked  jt  means 
that  vour  time  is  up.  and  that  we  will  stop  send 
in^the  [oun,alifnot   renewed   withtn  30  day s^ 
We  don't   want   to  lose  you.  so   please  renew  at 
once. 


An  investigation  by  the  government 
of  the  cabbage  hair  worm  disclo.^es  the 
fact  that  it  Is  a  useful  parasite  antl 
not  a  poisonous  reptile,  as  hitherto 
l»elieved  by  many.  It  Is  said  to  nuike 
war  on  tlie  <-udling  moth  and  locust. 
The  senseless  scare  over  this  ma  Iter 
cost  cabbage  growers  no  small  sum, 
to  say  nothing  of  destr;\viiig  many 
people's  apiietite  for  sam  rkraut. 


giiE:i:p   t:v  thk   cornf^ei-d. 

We  have  tlie  following  Incpilry  from 
central  Tlllnols:  "1  have  (ioO  acres  of 
arge  corn.  200  acres  of  stubble  seeil- 
rd  with  clover.  Can  I  feed  this  corn- 
tield  successfully  with  sheep  to  get  rid 
of  the  weeds,  and  if  so  what  aged 
Pheei).  what  breed  and  how  many 
should  I  get?" 

Where  corn  grows  tall  and  large,  as 
it  does  on   the   Idinois  river   bottoms, 
it  is  entirely  feasible  to  run  sheep  iu  1 
the  coruUelds  with  great  Ijeuelit  to  the 
sheep,    th.'    corn    and    the    land.      The 
8heei>   will   clean    up  the   weeds,   ferti- 
lize the  soil,  do  uo  injury  to  the  corn 
uuless   It  is  down   and    make  a  lot  of 
mutton    from    what    would    otherwise 
be    utterly     waste    material.       Lambs 
would  be  preferable  to  old  sheep,  as 
they  would  not  be  apt  to  ride  the  eoru 
down    to   g<>t    at    the   ears,    which  old 
sheep    will    sometimes    do.       Western 
sheei)  will   do  for  stock.     To  properly 
cover   the    area    of   these    fields   there 
Bhould    be    at    least   2.000   sheep,    and 
these  should  be  under  the  constant  care  1 
of  one  or  more  herdsmen  or  shepherds 
and    trained    dogs.      The    question    of, 
whether  the  tlock  could  l>e  rounded  up 
at  night  from   such   a  growth   of  corn 
would,  we  think,   seltle  itself  after  a 
few  days  with  bells  on  the  sheep,  good 
dogs  and  careful  shepherds.    One  thing 
should  be  observed,  and  that  is  not  to 
give  the  sheep  the  run  of  the  cornfield 
iu  wet  weather.     The  sheep  will  eat  all 
the  weeds,  or  nearly  all.  and  will  eat 
all   the    leaves   of   the   corn    they   eau 
re  ich     Given  a  dry  fall,  the  corn  Itself 
has  been   vc-ry   succ.'ssfnlly   fe.l   off  Iu 
more    norlh<in     latitmles.     where    the 
stalk  is  of  shorter  growth,  with  great 
economy    and    i)rofit.      We   regard   the 
running  of  sheep   in  our  cornfields  as 
entirely  feasible  an.l  practical  whcu  it 
is  proiterly  done. 
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Tramps  and  lightning  and,  we  might 
add.  green  clover  ure  the  barn  burners 
of  the  west. 

Hollow  horn,  milk  sickness  and 
moon  signs  are  relics  of  a  i>ast  rural 
Igm.ran<'e  and  superstition  which  one 
but  seldom  comes  across  these  days. 

If  you  milk  ten  cows  it  will  certainly 
pay  well  to  get  a  farm  separator,  and 
If  you  keep  twenty  head  of  stock- 
horses,  cattle  and  the  like— it  will  pay 
to  get  a  manure  spreader. 

The  horne<l  owl  Is  one  of  the  natu- 
ral enemies  of  the  rabbit  and  does  more 
to  keep  this  pest  In  check  than  any 
bird  we  have.  Still  nearly  every  man 
one  meets  will  run  for  his  gun  and 
shoot  tlds  bird  on  sight. 


The   average   !«>(>   acre   farm    in   the 

corn  belt  could   pro«luce  and  sell  each  j 

vear  three  I.IiO  i)Ound  stci'rs  iu  addi-  ! 

\ion   to   what   is  now   being  turned  off 

from  the  farm  if  the  fooil  saved  by  the 

use  of   the  silo   was  only   so   utilized. 

The  want  of  the  silo  on  (he  corn  and 

the  stock  farm  marks  a  distinct  linan- 

cial  loss  each  year  which  on  land  worth 

$100  per  uire  should  no  longer  be  ul- 

lowed.  I 

We  have  two  Inquiries  as  to  whether 
the  rooster  is  a  necessity  In  the  poul- 
try yard  so  far  as  egg  production  is 
con<-erne«l.  He  is  not.  for  the  hens  lay 
their  allotted  number  of  «'ggs  anyway, 
and.  wh.Mt  is  m(»re,  their  eggs  are  more 
preferred  when  the  head  of  the  harem 
is  wanting,  as  they  have  better  keep- 
ing .lualities.  Of  cour.se.  the  situation 
is  ditterent  when  the  eggs  are  wanted 
for  hatching. 


We  know  of  a  very  successful  dairy- 
man who  will  not  allow  a  profane  man 
to  have  anything  to  do  with  his  cows.  | 
We   suppose   he   has   made   some   ar- 
rangement   to    relieve    the    situation  i 
when  the  cow  sets  her  foot  in  the  pall. 

So  many  wolves  were  captured  In 
Iowa  last  spring  that  for  awhile  it  was 
hard  to  tell  whether  the  farmer  with  a 
basket  on  his  arm  on  the  town  streets 
had  a  basket  of  fresh  eggs  or  a  Utter 
of  young  wolves  which  he  had  brought 
to  town  to  secure  the  bounty  on. 

There   have   been    several    cases   of 


There  are  two  things  which  always 
seem  a  bit  wrong  to  us;  yes.  three. 
OiM'  Is  to  trade  off  the  faiLtoful  old 
family  hoi-se  to  a  horse  trader;  an- 
other, to  get  all  the  e^rgs  possible  out 
of  an  old  hen  and  then  eat  her  up  in 
a  Jnlv  i.otple.  and  the  oiher  to  sell  the 
old  family  cow  for  beef.  Of  <-ourse. 
we  do  all  these  things  on  the  pica  of 
necessity  and  economy.  Still,  in  a  sen- 
timental way  it  is  unadulterated  bar 
barism. 

The  farmer  of  the  near  future  v.ill 
be    making   his    own    dralnille.    fence 
posts,   water  troughs  and  barn   tloors 
from  cement.     Cement  posts  are  now 
on   the   market   at   lower   prices   than 
those  of   rtHl   cedar.      Draintilc  of   six 
Inches   and   up   Is  being  very  success- 
fully     made      and     used.        Watering 
troughs  of  any  dimensions,   and  liv.le- 
I  structible.    are   easily    made,   wh'le  ce- 
;  raent   is   displacing   i.lanks   for   tloors 
for  the  hogpens  and  stables. 


SIIK:fi:P    KILL   WEEDS. 

A   reader   wants   to   know    what  the 
sheep    will   do    for   the   morning   glory 
or  bindweed,   which  is  sucli   a  pest  In 
the   cornlields   of    the   cciru    belt.      Ihe 
sheep    is    the    natural    enemy    of    this 
weed  i»est  and  will  eat  every  spear  of 
It    down    to    the    ground.      American 
turuu  .s  have  not  yet  learnetl  how  very 
valuable   the  sheep  Is  as   a   weed  de- 
stroyer or  tnore  of  them  would  be  kept 
for     this     purpose     alone     if     for     no 
other.     We  are  a  tlrm  believer  In  the 
keeping  t)f  cooperative  Hocks  of  sheep, 
flocks  of  sheep  owned  by  three  or  more 
farmers    In    a    connnnnity,    to    be   i»as- 
tur^^l  on  the  owners'   fields  umler  the 
care  of   a   shepherd,   thus   keeping  the 
highways   tri.nmed    ui>   and    the   fields 
free  from  weeds.     Th<'  l»lan  is  eiitlrely 
feasilde  and  does  away   with  the  need 
I  of    expensive    femiiig    and    gives    th- 
sheep  the  run  of  all  the  land. 


Growing  Ginsing. 

Little  gardens  pay  enormous  profits. 
The  most  valuable  and  profitable  crop  in 
the  world.  Easily  grown.  Hardy  every- 
where. Cultivation  endorsed  by  United 
States  government.  400,000,000  Chinese 
use  ginseng  for  medicine.  Room  in  an 
ordinary  garden  to  grow  thousands  of 
dollars  wcrth. 

The  GINSENG  CULTURE 

is  the  leading  ginseng  magazine  publish- 
ed in  the  United  States.  Subscription 
price  25c.  a  year.  Send  4c.  for  sample 
copy  of  Ginseng  Culture,  and  a  copy  of 
our  ginseng  book  which  tells  all  about 
the  ginseng  in«lustry.     Address 


tf. 


Ozart  Ginseng  Publisliing  Co., 


JOPLIN,  MO. 


GOLD    VS    CROPS. 

If  reports  are  true,  gold  of  a  greater 
or    less,    probably    less,    iiuantity    has 
been  found  in  southern  Nevada.    This 
will   be  tlie  tinancial  graveyard  for  a 
lot  of  fools,  just  as  California.  Klon- 
dike and   Cripple  Creek   have  been  In 
the  past.     As  some  economist  has  said, 
there  is  far  more  prolit  in  scratching 
the   top  of   the  eartli   than  ever  came 
from  digging  around  un«lerneath.     At 
tlie  time  of  the  Klondike   fever  umny 
a  man  mortgaged  or  sohl  a  gold  mine 
In  the  shape  of  a  good  farm  In  order 
to  raise  funds  to  engage  in  a  business 
'  of  which  be  knew  absolutely   nothing. 

Many  people  are  like  the  nmn   In  the 

fable  who  traveled  the  world  over  to 
\  find  a  four  leaf  clover  and.  returnlug 

home   empty    handed,    found   his   own 

front  yanl  full  of  It 


G*oa  Payl«»  Ponlrlon*  to 

Rllwho'iuiilify.    Great dfiiiand 
for    HtciioKrapners.         Short- 
hand has  be«:onie  a  nect'sstty. 
A    jcood    BtenoKrnpher   is   al- 
wayHaMBorod  a  good  Hitnatlon, 
Htt'iidy  employment  the  year 
ronnif  and  has  splendid  oppor- 
tuniti'^H  for  advanctniciit. 
^^^b—^iii^BM         A  yonns  man   placed  In    a 
ino  position,  advanrfd  in  a  yp'"^"  t'™«  ^nSJh- 
p,.r  month.    (Jiiallfl.-.l  In  froni  two  to  .Ix  months. 
^n.iKht  by  correspondence.   "P'l'l^J^o^^^/^uon 
re.inired.        No     Interference     ^^'^h    occupation 
Emily  learned     System  holds  world  s  recora  lor 
•peed^  S^K  «.  JbUshed  nearly  a  Qnarter  of  » 
century.      National   rn)"tntl..n.     Send  30  •  tor 
three  trial  lessons.  «l>o^l"«'methodof  nstrm  Uon 
and  thorouKhness  of  course      Al    punlls  a""'^«? 
to  Hltnations.    Also  great  dPn.and  '"'I. '^^"°« 
rnphers    for  cIvH  service  P"«»i'''"''Art  T,?,',*'*  .*? 
nointments    pay     $000    and     fl200    1>'7,^'"J- 
KaLrours?.^Hl'hr9t  Brt.Jnn.ents.v  Ajld^^^^^ 
Pvnf    J     T     KrraU     Pn-Hident,    The    i^itb* 
!&?finli  BMlBe.r^Colle«e,   Beading,  lenna. 


GEO.     H.    HARDNER, 

Real  Estate  and  Insurance. 


Just  as  soon  as  the  cow  gets  to  worw 
in   a   grain    raising   and   grain    selling 
commmdty  a  change  may   be  noticed. 
There  is  more  manure  hauled  out  on 
the  land,  more  land  Is  kept  in  grass, 
more  clover    is   grown,   silos    begin   t' 
appear,    blK;)^er   and   better   barns   are 
built,  and  houses  and  barns  are  paint- 
ed, cash  is  paid  and  no  store  bills  run. 
bank  accounts  begin  to  grow,  that  old 
mortgage  Ix-gins  to  look  sick,  and  sixty 
!nstea<l  of  thirty  bushels  of  corn  are 
rals«Hl.     It  has  always  been  this  way 
and  always  will  be. 


The  Poland-Chiuii  hog  represents  the 
aristocrat  of  the  hog  family.  He  has 
been  bred  on  such  tine  lines  for  so 
long  that,  as  with  aristocrats  generally, 
he  has  ceased  to  \w  proliJic.  For  large 
litters  of  i)igs  we  have  to  turn  to 
the  Duroc-Jt'i-.seys. 


The  danger  from  bad  drinking  water 
Is  not  contined  to  the  cities.  If  the 
well  on  your  farm  from  which  you 
get  your  water  is  located  In  a  sag 
where  It  gets  the  drain  fnnn  the  barn- 
yard or  other  Insatdtairy  place  the  mat- 
ter will  bear  looking  into. 


Should  you  desire  to  locate  iu,  or  about  thiM 
ever  prosperiuj?  city  of  Allciitowu,  Pa.,  it  will  be 
of  your  advantRRe  to  call  or  write  us. 

We  Hfcive 

Houses  to  Rent 

—AND— 

Houses  for  Sale 

Also  desirable  building  lots  for  sale. 
Call  or  address 

GEO.    H.    HARDNER, 

Real  Estate  and  Insurance, 

LENTZ  BUILDING, 

Room*  7  and  8.  6th  and  Hamilton  St». 

ALLENTOWN,  PA. 


o 
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THE    COUNTRY   JOURNAL. 


MAKING  A  NEW  BREED. 


How   the    §llver    Penciled    Wyandotte 
Wa«  Prudufed. 

The  first  step  iu   the  production  of 
the  Silver  renciletl  Wyandotte  consist- 
ed of  mating  a  dark  Brahma  hen  to  a 
l»artridge   Wyandotte  male,   which   re- 
sulted in  silver  females  and  iu  silver 
males  with  red  wings,  says  American 
Agriculturist.        Simultaneously      dark 
Brahma  and  Silver  renciled  Ilandmrg 
females  were  mated  to  a  Silver  Laced 
Wyandotte   male.     These   matings  pro- 
duced Wyandotte  Brahmas  and  Wyan- 
dotte llamburgs;  therefore  theoffsprlng 
of  the  mating  of  the  latter  contained 
one-half  Wyandotte,  one-quartec  Brah- 
ma   and    one-(iuarter    Hamburg    blood. 
While  the  object  was  tlie  production  of 
a  specimen  well  defined  In  the  minds  of 
the   originators,  there  appeared   at   in- 
tervals iu  the  process  a  variety  of  col- 
orings, shapes  and  markings  unsought 


A)se  of   Breedlnar  Stoclc. 

The  (luestlon  of  when  a  male  bird  has 
passed  the  period  of  his  usefulness  de- 
pends altogether  upon  the  bird,  says 
American   Poultry   Journal.    We  have 
known  male  birds  to  be  strong  and  vig- 
orous  In   their  fifth  year;  others  that 
were  of  uo  use  the  second  year.   Ques- 
tions of  this  character  must  be  decided 
by  the  breeder.    A  heu.  if  she  is  a  good 
specimen.  Is  never  too  old  to  be  used 
as  a  breeder,  providing  she  is  healthy 
and  vigorous.   If  the  object  is  egg  i)ro- 
duction  tae  females  should  not  be  kept 
longer    than    three    years.     Statistics 
prove  that  hens  lay  more  eggs  during 
the  first  two  years  than  after  that  pe- 
riod, and  the*  old  hens  should  be  dis- 
posed of  In  whatever  way  will  be  the 
most  profitable,  either  for  breeders  or 
fattened    and    sold    to    market.     Male 
birds    should    not    be    allowed    to    run 
with  hens  after  the  breeding  season  Is 
over. 

Green  Bone  For  Hena. 

Professor  Watson  of  the  Pennsylva- 
nia  State  college  says:     "Poultry men 
find  It  to  their  advautage  to  Imitate  the 
natural  food  of  fowls  and  to  furnish 
some  meat  food.    Fowls  that  are  giv^u 
a   wu!e  range   feetl   largely   on  Insect; 
and   earthworms,   but   when   they   are 
confined  It  will  be  best  to  feed  meat 
in  some  fo;  .n.     Fresh   bone,   if  finely 
cut   with  b  »iie  cutters,   makes  one  of 
the  best,  if  i.  )t  the  best,  of  meat  fooc^s 
for   laying  hens.     It   Is  also  excellent 
for  little  chickens.     Care  should,  how- 
ever, be  taken  not  to  let  the  bone  be- 
come tainted." 


Peters'  Rheumatism  Cure 


IS  A  POSITIVE  CURE  FOR 


SlIiVElt  PENCIIiEli   WYANl>OTTE  COCK. 

and  many  times  inexplicable  iu  the 
brothers  and  sisters.  The  matter  of 
selection  then  became  a  .-.erlous  one. 
The  ordeal  of  begiimlug  again  fre- 
quently called  into  play  a  high  quality 
of  judgment  and  a  vast  fund  of  pa- 
tience. 

The  standard  calls  for  yellow  shanks 
and  skin.   These  are  ofU-ntimes  difficult 
to   obtain,    together    with    the    desire<l 
white  in  the  fi-ather.     The  two  colors 
are  really  somewhat  Inconsistent,  con- 
sidering  the   ualural    plumage   of    the 
Sliver  Penciled  Wyandotte,  as  the  yel- 
low pigment  is  likely  to  run  into  the 
feather  and   deaden   the  bright,  clean 
White  necessary  to  make  up  the  tleslred  ; 
contrast  with  the  black.    The  male  birds 
seem  to  hold  the  yellow  shanks  more  I 
naturally   than   the  females.    If  there- 
fore the  breeder  finds  a  dusky  yellow  ^ 
appearing   on   the    female   shanks,    he 
must  uot  be  discouraged:  it  is  nature 
and   hardly   truly   objectionable.     Pos- 
ses.sed  of  an  unusual  share  of  beauty, 
tliey  are  likewise  ti  gt'ueral  utility  fowl. 
They   are   full,   round   and   plump  and 
reach  maturity  «iuickly.    The  standard 
weights   are:   Co«k.   eight   and   a   half 
pouuds;  the  hen  six  aud  a  half  pounds 
and  the  pul.et  five  and  a  half  pounds. 
Larger  birds  are  often  exhibited,  and 
the   Increase   In   weight   seems   not   to 
have  Interfered  with  a  high  score.   The 
utnity    bird    may    be   bred    to   weight, 
but  the  exhibition   bird   ought   not  to 
run  above  Uie  standard  weights. 


Develoi»liiK  ^Vlnter  Layera. 

The  pouitix  man  who  expects  wlntc 
eggs  from  Immature  or  stunted  pullets 
Is  going  to  b-^  badly  disappointed,  it 
reciuires  goo  1  food,  good  care  and  a 
good  steady  growth  from  shell  to  n-a- 
turlty  to  develop  winter  layers.  A  lit- 
tle extra  care  and  attention  ju^t  now 
will  be  well  repaid  by  the  full  egg 
basket  next  winter. 


«  D^i«i«  Six  Bottles  for  I5.00 

Price,  fi. 00  a  Bottle.  ^ 

PREPARED  ONLY  BY  THE 

GERMAN  REMEDV  COMPANY 

ALLKNTOWN,  PA. 


Poultry  PlcklnKB. 

When  you  see  a  poultryman  begin  to 
get  lazy  a.il  neglect  his  fowls.  It  Is 
a  sign  that  the  end  of  his  career  as  a 
poultryman  Is  not  far  distant. 

The  bree<!er  who  makes  the  greatest 
progress  aud   imi»rovement   Is  the  one 
who   can   see  the   gootl   points   In   the 
other  fellow's   birds   as  well   as  those 
In  his  own.     Every  one  cannot  do  this.  ^ 
The  hen  that  molts  early  Is  the  one  , 
that  will  make  the  best  winter  layer. 
This  Is  a  desirable  trait,  and  such  birds 
should   be   bved   from    and    encouraged 
In  early  molting  by  giving  them  foo*l  j 
best  suited  to  the  purpose.  1 

I      It  Is  not  possible  to  make  a  rule  for  i 
fee<ling  whi«h  <'an  be  literally  and  per- 
sistently foil  nve<l.    The  itlea  Is  that  uo 
1  fowl  or  lot  of  fowls  win  eat  or  require 
the  same  an'ount  of  foo<l  each  meal 

Po  not  be  <ie<-elve<I  Into  believing  that 
practical  <pialltles  and  fancy  points 
cannot  be  b.-ed  In  the  same  bird.  This 
Is  a  favorite  vry  with  some  people  who 
can't  raise  .rood  ones  and  who  want  to 
sell  their  culls.— American  Poultry 
JowTual. 


The  llend  of  the   Pen. 

The  pen  should  consist  of  as  many 
hens  as  the  male  bird  can  give  proper 
attention  to  and  no  more,  but  the  ex- 
act point   when    we  reach   the  proper 
limit  is  a  dilllcult  thing  to  set  down  in 
black   aud   white,  simply   because  the 
best  uumber  is  variable  with  mend)ers 
of  the  same  tlock.   The  estimates  given 
by  various  breeders  vary  all  the  way 
from    five    to    six    to    fifteen    or    even 
twenty   hens   to  each  active,   vigorous 
male,   but   the   latter   estimate   Is   one 
which  In  the  practice  we  have  never 
found  satisfactory.    In  the  majority  of 
cases  ten  hens  will  be  found  to  be  as 
many  as  one  cock  can  properly  attend 
so  as  to  Insure  the  best  average  of  fer- 
tilized eggs  and  the  most  robust  chicks. 
Head    your    pen    with    a    nice,    blocky 
chap.    In   picking   out   the  females  to 
run  with  the  co<'k  it  is  well  to  make  a 
trial   mating  early   in   the  season   and 
cull  out  those.  If  any.  to  which  he  Is 
ugly   or   indifferent   until   only   his  fa- 
vorites are  left.— Poultry  Standard. 


Proflt  In   Ponltry. 

A  friend  o."  our.;  is  wont  to  say  that 
the  less  money  a  nmn  has  to  start  poul- 
try keeping  with   the  better  off  he  Is. 
because   necessity    compels  him   to  go 
slow    and  stern  neces.slty  seems  to  be 
the  only  power  that  can  Induce  poultry- 
men  to  let  their  plants  grow  naturally. 
.\s   we  comptire  the  successful   (dauts 
from  small  beginnings  with  the  many 
failures  from  large  beginnlngi  and  look 
almost  In  vaiu  for  a  real  success  among 
the  latter  we  think  he  Is  more  than  half 
right.     It  is  not  capital  that  Is  of  most 
lmi>ortame   to    the   poultryman;   It    Is 
knowledge  of  his  budness  and  experi- 
ence.—I' arm  Poultry. 


POULTRY   IN  AUGUST. 

Many    ThIiiK*    the    Alert    Ponltrym«« 
Will    Look    After. 

Joseph  Wallace  once  wrote  that  Au- 
gust is  generally  cousldered  a  month 
of  realization  in  the  poultry  yard.  His 
remarks  were  more  particularly  ad- 
dressetl  to  fanciers. 

It  Is  difTerent.  however,  with  poultry- 
men  in  the  market  business.  They 
have  the  surplus  runs  and  yards  to 
plow  up  ami  sow  to  rye  and  clover 
au.l  are  busy  culling  stock  and  market-  , 
ing  them  us  broilers.  j 

The  growing  stock  are  nearly  ready 
for  more  permanent  quarters,  and 
some  provision  must  be  made  for  them. 
This  In  many  cases  will  necessitate 
disposing  of  the  less  desirable  old 
birds.  Extra  houses,  too.  will  have  to 
iH?  built  If  It  Is  lnten«hHl  to  keep  more 
birds  over  the  winter  than  were  kept 
last  year. 

The   Moltlnit   Seaaon. 

The  molting  season  is  i)ractlcally  at 
hand  This  nmnth  the  young  hens  will 
begin  shedding  their  feathers,  and  the 
egg  crop  will  be  growing  less. 

Molting  i-  a  trying  period,  and  if 
there  Is  anv  weakness  In  the  stock  It 
will  show  Itself  then.  If  the  fowls  are 
in  good  health  there  will  be  no  danger. 
Those  which  molt  later  In  the  season 
are  apt  to  suffer  more  or  less.  The 
older  the  hen  the  later  the  molt.  This 
is  a  strong  argument  against  keeping 
old  hens.     As  they  are  so  late  In  molt- 


month. 

The  prices  for  ducklings  continue  to 
be  goml.  and  It  is  advi-sable  to  ship 
each  week  all  that  have  reached  the 
proper  age  and  weight. 

Chicks  hatche<l  In  August  make  desir- 
able November  broilers  or  frying  chick- 
ens.—Farm  Journal. 


Poultry    Sanitation. 

It   Is   quii"   a    task   to    maintain  the 
proper    cleanliness    In    the    yards   and 
houses  where  hens  ure  kept.     It  is  a 
very  dith<u.t  task  when  ducks  are  al- 
loweil     to    run     with    the    hens,    and 
diseases  dm-  to  filth  are  apt  to  enter 
the  ttocks.    Turkeys  nniy  be  kept  with 
profit  where  there  is  uulimit«'«l  range, 
and   geese   also   where   waste   pasture 
with  a  water  course  or  pond  In  it  to 
available. 

ConrernInK   Geeae. 

Ordinarily  a  goose  will  lay  twelve  to 
twenty  eggs  before  sitting.  If  the 
eggs  are  removed  from  the  nest  the 
goose  may  lay  two  or  three  sittings. 
Geese  retain  their  breeding  qualities 
througli  life,  but  probably  the  older 
ones  are  the  best  sitters. 


Clitrken    Pointer*. 

It  is  too  niu<h  to  ask  a  chick  to  fnr- 
nlsh  eno\ig!i  blood  for  lt<*  >wn  growth 
nnd  that  of  a  colouj  of  llee.  Rout  the 
vermin  nu'l  give  chlckle  a  show. 


Fertility  of  EirKa. 

Contrarv  to  general  Impression,  the 
fewer  eu'l's  a  hen  lays  the  more  are 
they  likelv  to  be  Infertile,  if  we  can 
judge  anvthlng  from  experiments  car- 
ried on  at  the  Maine  station.  There 
an  attempt  was  made  to  breed  down- 
ward in  egg  yield  as  well  as  upward^ 
The  experimenters  were  surprised  at 
finding  an  unlooked  ft»r  obstacle- 
namely.  the  Infertility  of  the  eggs 
from  hens  prmlucing  the  fewest. 


A  surplus  rooster  Is  an  expenffl>»  or 
old  hens.     As  they  are  so  .axe  »"-"•-  |  ^^^  ^         „,.     ,„„t       yard.     Eat   or 
lug.  Uiey  fail  to  become  Proa^ctlve  at  ,  nanu  nt   Iu   tl.|^^J  ^J^^^   ^^^^^^   ^^^^ 

the    time    when    the    prices    for    table 


eggs  are  at  their  best. 

An  occasicmal  feed  of  sunflower  seed 
and  lluseed  meal  added  to  the  morn- 
ing mash  will  be  very  beneficial  for 
the  early  molting  birds,  and  It  is  ad- 
visable to  make  these  additions  to  the 
bill  of  fare  at  once. 

Timely  Hlnta. 
It  is  a  good  plan  to  fatten  and  kill 
the  surplus  old  sto<*k  and  send  them 
to  market.  They  are  as  likely  to  bring 
as  much  money  now  as  they  will  next 
month,  and  a  month's  fee<llng  will  be 
saved. 
The    ducks    will    quit    laying    thia 


kill    the   surplus   roosters   before   they 
eat  double  their  value. 

Time  learning  to  prevent  poultry  dis- 
ease will  be  less  than  that  spent  in  try- 
ing to  effe^'t  cures. 

Don't  wait  for  mites  to  appear  before 
beginning  to  fight  them.  Whitewash 
the  house  twice  a  summer,  and  ker- 
osene the  perches  every  week  or  two. 

Curing  dlsea.seti  fowls  Is  rarely  worth 
while,  because  they  are  not  likely  to 
be  "as  goixi  as  new."  niey  are  likely 
to  become  diseased  again  and  perpetu- 
ate the  same  sort  of  sickness  In  thehr 
,  offspring. 


I 


if 


THE  COUNTRY  JOURNAL. 


THK  COUNTRY  JOURNAL. 


CLASSES  OF  POULTRY. 

Selection  o«  Breed*  For  Meat  or  BS 
Product  lun. 

There  are  six  prlucipal  classes  of 
poultry— namely,  chlekeus,  turkeys, 
geese,  ducks,  guineas  and  pigeons— says  j 
Professor  J.   J.   V 


be  kept,  not  along  the  fiincy  lines  that 
are  followetl  with  delicate  house  pets. 
—Country   (Gentleman. 


THE  SUMMER  CHICK. 


as  ana  pigeous-«.^, :,    ^^^^     ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^  condition. 
J.   Vernon,   New   Mexico    ^^^^^^   ^^   nuiscle   that   creul 
College  of  Agriculture.    They  form  the    f„nt.tional  tone 
sources   of   three   kinds   of   products- 
feathers,    meat    and    eggs.      The    first 
named  class  supplies  nine-tenths  of  the 
poultry  products  of  the  country.     The 
next  three  classes— turkeys,  geese  and 
ducks— are   raised    almost   wholly    for 
their  flesh. 

The  guinea  forms  an  unimportant 
group.  So  far  as  the  commercial  prod- 
ucts are  concerned,  they  have  neither 
popularity  nor  merit 


Tlic  MornlnK   Feed. 

Fowls  which  are  overfed  In  the  morn- 
ing are  slu}?gish  all  day   and   become 

It  Is  ex- 
ercise  of   muscle   that   creates   proper 
All   birds  are  active 
by   nature.     If   productiveness   Is   ex- 
pected natural  laws  must  be  observed. 

Feed  moderately  in  the  morning,  espe-     

clallv  when  the  flock  is  small  and  kept     without  "feeding  them  off  their  feet  -- 
In  limited  range.  1  which  means  without  injuring  their  dl- 

'"  __: 1  gestlon-and    therefore    we    prefer    to 

A  Good  Uoo«t.  keep  on  the  side  of  safety  and  not  try 


Beat    Method*    to    Fumue    In    Feedlns 
and  Care  of  Late  Hatche*. 

The  great  thing  to  keep  in  mind  when 
caring  for  late  chicks  Is  that  feeding 
must  not  be  carried  out  to  the  extent 
of  being  almost  a  cramming  process, 
as  the  inevitable  result  will  be  to  feed 
them  off  their  feet,  and  therefore  It 
really  becomes  the  paramount  issue  lu 
the  raising  of  the.se  late  hatched  chicks 
to  see   how    fast   we   can    grow   them 


A  good   roost  has  strong  wires  sus-  to  force  them  too   fast,   whicb   wouia 

pended  from  the  ceiling.  Through  loops  mean  failure  In  the  accomplishment  of 

In  their  bottom  ends  are  run  two  bars  our  object-maturing  them  before  real 

,     .^                   .,                                    ,  erooved  to  receive  other  bars  crosswise.  ,  winter  sets  In.  writes  a  correspondent 

nmlarlty  nor  merit.    ^                              b                                      ^          ^^^  ^^^  ^^  American  Poultry  jQUrnal. 

The  pigeon  forms  a  small  though  b>  1™«  ^«    ;  to'mlres.  '      Food  rich  In  frame  buiidmg  material 

no    means    unimportant    class.       ^h*^  ,  "^f;'!^^^'^' ^ '^, "  „,^^        ^i^od    with    one-  is   therefore  of   first  consideration,  as 

highly  f<>--i  >-;'^;^;«-ri;  Ztfa:  Ifourt,   U^r'wXht  oTraw  egg.  then  ^XL    approach   to   fattening    will 
^rTitrcertaln'<;iasscsTpe"i^^^^^         '  dri.l  till  not  sticky,  is  a  fine  food  for     .u.ler  bone  construction,  so  necessary 

Chickens     have     been    divided     Into  |  young  chick,  or  poults. 
three    groups,    each    comprising    many 


The  DncU'ri  BeddlniK. 

Clean  bed<liiig  Is  as  necessary  In  duck 
house  as  In  stables.  Ducks  will  wash 
their  feet  and  feathers  If  given  a 
chance,    but    only    clean    bedding   can 


OniuHH  For  Ponltry. 

i  For  conniHvl  cliiclvciis  an  excellent 
green  food  is  onion  tops  chopped  fine 
and  mixed  In  the  mash  twice  a  week. 


breeds.  These  groups  are,  first,  the 
Mediterranean,  egg  producers  and  non- 
sitters,  represented  by  the  Brown,  Buff 
and  White  Leghorns;  second,  the  Amer- 

ISeiTi^e  "kr'sr^'r^a  C;:>  ;  ^^.  a  W.o,o,„.„o  u,r  ,.,  .....  house 

Plvmouth  Uocks,  the  Wyandottes  and  •  -     -       ~ 

Z  Uhoae  island  red,,  aud.  U.,rd.  .he  !  --',-;,-  rr,'";..  ^« 

T^'^z^iJZ^X  tbrir;:  ;„'...,:;,od ,.  ru.,.,  use 

Oj    me    ufeui   uuu   uuiiv  Biimmer's   outing-turning  thorn   out 

'^r'sVecUoror'-iruSoeces.aH,,  ^IT^r.^..  ,„a,„  «r„ve  or  a.ou. 
depends  upon  the  kind  or  kinds  of  the  berry  buslu's 
products  desired.  If  egg  proiiuctlon 
alone  Is  sought,  then  some  one  of  the 
Mcdlterran»'au  breeds  should  be  se- 
lected. If  meat  alone  Is  the  desidera- 
tum, the  selection  shouhl  be  made  from 
among  the  Asiatics.  Hut  If  both  meat 
and  eggs  are  demanded  either  two 
breeds  must  be  selected  and  main- 
tained or  the  selection  must  t>e  con- 
fined to  the  American  or  dual  purpose 
group. 

The  selection  of  the  breed  Is  Impor- 
tant, but  the  maintenance  of  the  pur- 
ity, health  and  vliror  of  that  breed  Is 
vastly  more  important.  If  pure  breds 
possess  merit  over  the  scrub,  the  truth 
of  which  no  well  Informed  person  will 
undertake  to  controvert.  It  would  seem 
to  be  deslrnb'e  that  the  identity  of  the 
bretHl  should  be  maintained.  There- 
fore the  selection  of  the  breed  must  be 
followed  by  proper  methods  In  han- 
dling. Othe  wise  the  good  results  sought 
through  the  selection  of  thoroughbred 
fowls  will  hardly  be  realized. 


at  this  period;  so  we  must  so  balance 
our  ration  that  the  frame  and  flesh 
growth  will  keep  In  Uie  right  relation 
to  one  another.  The  first  food  Is  of 
much  more  importance  than  Is  gener- 
ully  realized,  and  especially  so  by  the 
beginner  in  the  business. 
A  ndstake  in  the  composition  of  the 


are  not  found  Is  no  surety  that  they 
are  not  present  and  will  not  appear 
shortly  after.  It  is  always  safe  to  ap- 
ply preventives,  and  they  may  save 
a  lot  of  expensive  trouble.— H.  A. 
Nourse. 

CulIlniE  the  Floclc. 

No    business    man    will    keep    dead 
stock  on  hi.-t  hands  any  I'jnger  than  it 
will  take  to  get  rid  of  It.  and  he  will 
do  that  if  ho  has  to  "cut  prices."    With 
the  poultry   breeder  It  may   be  neces- 
sary  to   "cut."      He   may   have   stock 
that  will  yield  but  little  Income  dur- 
ing the  winder  and  yet  will  be  about 
]  what  the  market  demands  now,  and  he 
can  sell  to  g:)od  advantage.     A  chicken 
I  that  can  be  sold  for  30  or  40  cents  now 
!  will  be  no  advantage  to  a  farmer  later 
after  he  has  fed  5  to  10  cents'  worth 
more  grain  to  It.    On  too  many  farms 
there  Is  no  regular  system  of  culling. 
Such   fowls   as   can   be  caught   easily 
are  the  ones  that  are  sold,  and  t>iose 
that  elude  the  grasp  of  the  owner  re- 
main   In   the   yard.     It   may   be   that 
those    ren^ainlng   should    be   the    very 
ones  tliat  ought  to  have  gone. 


Watch  the  Dropplnffa. 

Healthy  poultry  droppings  are  a  dark 

slate  color,  firm,  hard  and  tipped  with 

white.     If  soft,  light  brown,  yellowish 

A  ndstake  in  the  composition  oi  lu*:  ,  ^    ^^^^^  ^^.  ^^.^^.^^  ^j^^  j^  absent,  look  out 

first  food  may  make  so  much  trouble  ,  ^^^  ^^.^^^^^^^  unless  you  change  food  or 
that    It   will   hinder   our   prospects    of 


A  firand  Minorca. 

Tlie  rose  cond)  Black  Minorca  cock 
Regent,  whose  picture  Is  here  repro- 
duced from  American  Poultry  Journal, 
was  the  winner  of  first  prl7A'  at  tlie  St. 
Louis  exposition  T\nd  created  a  sensa- 
tion among  the  breeders  and  fanciers 


The  Valne  of  Shade. 

Although  the  sun's  rays  are  a  great 
aid  to  every  poultryman  as  a  warming 
agent  In  winter  and  us  a  cleansing 
agent  In  all  seasons.  It  is  necessary  that 
young  and  old  fowls  have  as  much 
protection  from  them  during  warm 
days  as  Is  re<iulre<l  for  comfort. 

Chicks  will  not  grow  satisfactorily 
and  fowls  will  not  be  vigorous  and 
profitable  if  confined  In  houses  and 
yards  where  the  midsummer  sun 
makes  the  temperature  almost  unbear- 
able or  if  free  in  an  open  field  where 
there  Is  neither  bush  nor  tree  to  Inter- 
cept Its  rays. 

The  poultryman  whose  birds  have 
free  range  among  fruit  or  other  trees 
has  the  shade  problem  solved,  but  he 
who  must  keep  his  flock  on  a  limited 
area  where  no  trees  grow  must  make 
artificial  shade. 

Roofs  made  of  boards  and  supported 
by  posts  at  each  corner  or  shelter 
tents  made  of  burlap,  cotton  cloth  or 
canvas  serve  the  purpse  well  if  high 
enough  to  permit  the  air  to  circulate 
freely  under  them.— Cor.  Reliable  Poul- 
try Journal. 


making  tlie  chick  take  hold  of  life  and 
begin  i;iowtli  as  it  ought  to  begin. 

Tliousands  of  <hlcks  are  killed  every 
year  by  inaixing  thi-i  mistake,  and  espe- 
cially so  by  causing  looseness  of  the 
bowels  by  the  feeding  of  a  sloppy 
mess  that  In  some  cases  was  called 
"moist"    when   It   was   nothing   of   the 

kind. 

Feeti  the  little  chicks  all  they  will 
eat  up  ch'an  every  two  hours,  and  be 
sure  that  the  ttrst  meal  Is  given  at  day- 
light and  the  last  at  night  as  late  as 
It  can  be  given  them,  even  If  a  lantern 
Is  ne<*essary  to  tlo  it  with,  as  thi.s  is  of 
much  Importance  In  the  raising  of  late 
hatduHl  chicks. 

As  to  the  feed  used,  wheat  bread 
soaked  in  milk  and  scjueezed  dry  and 
fed  crumbe.1  for  the  first  few  days 
has  always  given  us  the  best  results.  i 
After  the  first  few  days  we  supple-  j 
mente<l  this  with  fine  grain  mixtures  | 
and  are  particularly  careful  to  see  that  i 
at  least  one-third  of  this  mixture  con-  ^ 
i  slsts  of  hulletl  oats  crackeil  fine.  1 

!  Tlie  first  feetl  should  be  made  out  of 
this  grain  mixture,  and  also  tlie  last, 
and  between  these  two  feeils  give  soft 
food,  which  should  be  dry  and  crumbly. 
Green  bone  finely  cut  and  fed  spar- 
ingly, so  as  not  to  Induce  loosene-ss  of 
the  bowels,  is  also  an  excellent  frame 
builder. 

I  See  to  It  that  cold  fresh  water  and 
i  green  succulent  food  are  supplied  In 
I  abundance  from  tin'  very  start. 
I  And  if  water  is  given  from  the  very 
i  start  the  little  chicks  will  not  over- 
drink and  cause  trouble. 


for  trouble  unless  you  change  food  or 
care.  By  glancing  at  droppings  e:ich 
m«rnlng  serious  Illness  can  be  prevent- 
ed. 


Keep  the  Yard*  Clean. 

Remember  that  nothing  promotes 
better  health  in  the  poultry  yard  than 
perfect  sanitary  conditions.  During 
the  hot  weather  scrupulous  cleanliness 
must  be  maintained.  The  liberal  use  of 
carboUzed  whitewash  and  air  slacked 
lime  will  prove  highly  beneficial. 


Chicken  I.cb  WeakneM. 

This  disease,  so  much  complained  of, 
generally  arises  from  the  housing.  No 
floor  Is  better  than  one  composed  of 
dry  earth.  Neither  wood,  brick  nor  con- 
crete is  so  satlsfactor.v  as  mother  earth 
for  the  floor  of  the  chicken  house,  but 
It  must  be  dry.-A.  V.  Meersch. 


MIKOKCA.  COCK  REGENT. 

at  that  time.  Regent  Is  a  massive  bird 
with  true  Minorca  shape.  lie  was 
bred  and  Is  owned  by  George  H. 
Northrup  of  Raceville.  N.  Y.,  who  re- 
fused $1,000  offered  for  the  bird  at  the 
fair.  Mr.  Northrup  placed  Regenfs 
value  at  $1,500. 


MeritM  of  the   Minorca. 

It  should  be  no  easy  matter  to  name 
a  breed  that  is  as  well  suited  to 
confinement    as    the    Black    Minorca. 


How  to  Set  a  Dnck. 

Some  people  set  duck  eggs  on  the 
solid  ground  without  anything  at  the 
bottom  of  the  nest,  but  this  Is  wrong. 
Should  there  be  nothing  but  the  earth 
at  the  bottom  of  the  nest  when  the 
eggs  chip  the  beak  of  the  duckling 
comes  through  the  shell  on  to  the  hard 
ground.  Out  of  eleven  eggs  there  may 
be  two  or  three  turned  so  that  the  beak 
is  on  the  ground,  and  when  this  Is  the 
case  the  youngsters  are  frequently  suf- 
focatfKi.    When   there   Is  some  hay  or 


WUere  the  Aiicona  would  fret,  the  Le^g^    something  loose  or  porous  at  the  bot 
horn   look    dirty     the    Plymouth  ^^^^^^^^  «,^^    ^^^^    \  ^^^    ^^^^    ^^ 

get  too  fat,  the  Minorca  will  thrive.    It 


Lice  on   Ponlt*. 

Large  lice,  somewhat  resembling 
ticks,  sometimes  attach  themselves  to 
the  carunculations  on  the  heads  of  the 
poults  and  annoy  them  so  much  that 
they  do  not  grow  well.  A  few  appli- 
cations of  carbolated  vaseline  to  the 
heads  and  necks  of  those  so  atfllcted 
win  kill  these  pests,  and  the  young- 
sters will  api>ear  to  take  a  new  lease 
on  life. 

Never  be  sure  that  your  turkeys 
have  no  lice  until  you  have  examined 
them  carefully  and  repeated  the 
search.     Even  then  tlie  fact  that  they 


is  tame  and  tractable  in  disposition, 
lays  a  very  large  egg  of  a  clear,  chalky 
whiteness,  and  most  strains  are  very 
prolific.  The  plumage  does  not  show 
the  dirt,  and  the  Minorca  If  properly 
attended  to  will  still  look  a  handsome, 
well  groonuHl  fowl  even  In  the  most 
dingy  surroundings.— A.  V.  Meersch. 

Ration  For  Chlck«. 

For  chicks  from  ten  days  to  two 
months  try  this  mixture;  Wheat,  fif- 
teen pounds;  cracked  corn,  ten  pounds; 
hulled  oats,  fifteen  pounds;  Kaffir  com, 
five  pounds;  hemp  see<l.  three  pounds; 
granulated  bone,  three  pounds;  ground 
beef  scraps,  two  pounds;  fine  grit, 
three  pounds;  crushed  charcoal,  two 
pounds.  Add  clabber  and  green  bone 
twice  a  week.— Chicago  Inter  Ocean. 


breathe  and  thus  do  not  get  suffocated. 
It  is  possible  to  set  the  eggs  on  the 
bare  ground  and  every  egg  to  hatch 
out  without  losing  a  single  duckling, 
and  it  has  been  done,  but  there  Is  a 
possibility  of  their  getting  suffocated, 
BO  It  Is  far  better  to  have  the  nest 
properly  made. 


Ponltry    Ciro^vlnic. 

The  reasonable  application  of  good 
common  sense  is  the  most  certain  way 
to  succeed  with  all  branches  of  poul- 
try growing.  Too  much  co<ldllng  and 
fancy  ways  are  not  best  for  success. 
Manage  them  like  chickens  and  as 
chickens  should  be  handled  and  all 
will  go  well  with  tliem.  If  handled 
like  hothouse  plants,  less  success  will 
be  attained.    Kee?)  poultry  as  It  should 


the  Output 

THE  output  is  the  key-note  to 
profit.     In  deciding  upon  a 

f>rice  at  which  to  sell,  a  manu- 
acturer,  no  matter  what  article 
he  has  to  offer,  considers  how 
many  he  likes  to  sell,  and  bases 
his  charge  accordingly.  It  is 
reasonable,  too.  If  a  tailor  sells 
only  two  suits  of  clothes  each 
week,  his  income  must  come 
from  the  profits  of  these  two 
suits.  If  he  can,  however,  dou- 
ble or  treble  his  output  without 
materially  increasing  his  work- 
ing expenses,  he  can  naturally 
afford  to  make  the  profit  on 
each  suit  much  less. 

Again  this  output  decides  the 
buying  power.  It  is  only  neces- 
sary to  state  that  there  have 
been  manufactured  and  sold  over 

77,000 
EMERSON     PIANOS 

to  prove  what  the  buying  power 
of  this  great  Company  must  be. 
The  small  manufacturer  who 
turns  out  only  a  few  pianos  each 
month  will  certainly  have  to  pay 
more  for  the  material  in  each 
piano — there  is  absolutely  no 
doubt  about  this. 

When  you  consider  these  facts 
and  put  this  truth  along  side  of 
them,  that  there  are  only  three 
companies  in  the  United  States 
who  have  made  and  sold  as 
many  pianos  as  ourselves — that 
we  haven't  a  competitor  making 
a  high-grade  piano  whose  out- 
put IS  as  large  as  ours — it  needs 
no  argument  to  convince  you 
that,  quality  for  quality,  you 
can  buy  cheaper  of  us  than  any 
one  else. 

Emerson    Piano   Co.^ 

BOSTON.  CHICAGO. 

J20  Boylston  St.    195  Wabash  Ave. 
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CHOLERA  IN   FOWLS. 


-Iao« 


Treatment  !•  Mainly  FreventH 
late    Infeeted    Blrda. 

Medicinal  treatment  for  true  cholera 
IS  of  little  value,  llie  illsease  Is  so 
rapidly  fatal  that  It  Is  rarely  discov- 
ered until  too  late  to  attempt  treat- 
ment, writes  r.  T.  WmMls,  M.  D.,  In 
Reliable  Poultry  Journal.  No  attempt 
to  treat  birds  sick  with  the  cholera 
Bhouhi  be  atti'inpted  unless  they  are 
very  valuable.  For  the  safety  of  the 
rest  of  the  fl^x-k  they  should  be  stran- 
gled and  cremateil. 

The  treatment  Is  mainly  preventive. 
Observe  cleanliness  and  the  usual 
common  sense  rules  of  poultry  keep- 
ing Quarantine  all  new  birds  brought 
home  from  shows.  Do  not  use  eggs 
for  hatching  unless  you  know  they  are 
from  healthy  stock.  In  hot  weather, 
when  diarrhea  Is  i>revalent  In  the 
neighborhood,  do  not  feeil  eggs  to 
fowls  without  flrst  thoroughly  cooking 

them.  .  , 

As  soon  as  the  disease  Is  discovered 
establish  a  pesthouse  remote  from  the 
other   poultry   buildings,   a   place  that 
can    be   easily    and    thoroughly    disin- 
fected.    Isolate  all  suspectwl  cases  In 
the  pesthouse  as  soon  as  you  can  flnd 
them       (JIve   these  birds  a   few   drops 
of  creolin  in  their  drinking  water,  Just 
enough    to    turn    It    faintly    milky,    or 
give  them  drinking  water  In  which  has 
been  dissolved  oue  one-tenth  of  a  grain 
tablet   of   corrosive   sublimate    to    the 
(luart  of  water.     A  good  home  remedy 
in    any    severe   diarrhea    ami    often    In 
mild  cases  of  cholera  Is  to  lirop  tweuty 
to  thirty  drops  of  spirits  of  camphor 


on  sugar  and  dissolve  the  whole  in  a 
pint  of  water.  IMace  this  before  the 
sick  birds  and  allow  no  other  drink. 

All  birds  wliich  sh  )w  mark«Hl  symp- 
toms of  the  ilisease  had  better  l)e  killed 
and  cremated  at  once.     This  Is  safest 
and  best.     Kill  them  by  strangling  or 
by   a   8han»   hh)w    with    a   blunt   club, 
breaking  the  neck.    I>o  not  draw  blood, 
as  the  bloo«l  is  lufettlous  and  you  do 
not   want   to   spill   it.      If   they    bleed, 
scrape  up  all  blojd  and  burn  with  the 
bodv  and  disinfect  the  place  where  it 
fell.*    Itake  up  and  burn  all  litter  used 
In  houses  or  runs  octuple^l  by  Infected 
birds      Sprav   tlu'  runs   and  all   parts 
of  the  buildingH  with  a  strong  solution 
of  creolin  «»r  a   1  per  cent  solution  of 
sulpliuiic  acid  In  water. 

Some  of  the  quarantine.!  birds  may 
recover    without    other    ine(li<ine    than 
that  advised  for  the  drinking  water,  as 
before   mentioned.     The  proportion   of 
creolin  Is  about  one  teaspoonful  to  an 
ordinarv  w.x)deii  bucketful  of  drinking 
water.     1   luefer  the  use  of  corrosive 
RUbllniate   unless    a    large   number    of 
birds  are  to  be  treate«l.     This  manner 
of  general  treatment  Is  the  cheapest  and 
the   easiest    way    of    handling  the  <lls 
eas«tl  birds.     Individual  cases  may  be 
treated  in  the  case  of  valuable  birds. 
Tliese  1  give  a  one  one-thousandth  «)f  a 
I  ^aln     tablet    of    corn.sive    sublimate 
1  Tmercurv  bidilorltle)  e\  cry  three  htmrs. 
FocMl   given   should   be  easily  digeste  1 
8oft  foml  and  fed  sparingly.     -Ml  drop^ 
pings  should  be  dlslnfecte  1  and  burned 
or  buried  deeply. 

If  no  new  eases  develop  within 
twenty  da\s  after  the  last  known  ca«e 
was  quarantined  and  the  i.remlses  dis- 


infected the  iKsease  can  be  consldar«'> 
eliecked. 


roultry   >ote«. 

Plentv  of  dust  batl-s.  plenty  of  gooil 
fresh  water  and  plenty  of  room  are 
great  thing-  for  poultry,  old  and  young, 
during  the  hot  weather. 

Never  overfeetl  the  laying  hens.  It  is 
better  to  underfeeil  than  to  overfe«Kl 
the  bree<ilng  stock.  Fat  iwultry  are 
never  productive. 

If  you  will  care  for  the  hens  and  feed 
the    voung   <hicks   they    will    i»ay    the 


grocery  bill  tturing  the  fall  and  winter. 
Tlie  mainstays  of  sui-ee-'*  In  growing 
poultrv  in  hot  weather  ae  shade,  clean- 
liness, plenty  of  room  and  proper  care. 


The  Drlnklnnc  Vetmels. 

Make  It  a  duty  to  wash  the  dnnklng 
vessels  every  Monday  morning.  Put  a 
strong  antiseptic  In  the  water.  At  this 
time  of  vear  one  must  flght  all  chances 
of  dlseasp.  Put  a  rou])  cure  preventive 
m  the  drtnking  water.  Change  the  wa- 
ter at  least  twice  a  day. 


250,000 
Mmsad 

Oattomtrt 

Bkl»MeaU 

k«ze^  CfN* 
■•rkat«lB41- 
Mt«Mat«aU. 


ONE  FULL  Q«AI?T  OF 

WHISKEY  FREE 


II  YEAR     OLD 


1  NowwCaimouwa  ftonM 
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FRESH  AIR   FOR   POULTRY. 


AdTantas^a  of  Keeplnnr  Hunavs  O; 
at   All   SeasoiiH. 

It  has  remalued  for  Joseph  Tol- 
man,  proprietor  of  the  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury poultry  plant,  Norwell,  Mass.,  to 
take  a  step  somewhat  lu  advance  of 
the  majority  of  his  fellow  poultrymen 
by  adopting;  a  new  type  of  fresh  air 
poultry  house,  which  has  proved  Itself 
worthy  of  careful  consideration  by  all 
poultry  keepers,  writes  P.  T.  Woods, 
M.  D.,  In  Reliable  I'oultry  Journal. 

Mr.  Tolman  raises  liglit  Brahma 
roasting  chickens  and  capons  for  the 
Boston  market,  and  a  couple  of  years 
ago  found  that  he  was  experiencing 
trouble  in  getting  satisfactory  hatches; 
also  when  the  chicks  api»arently 
hatched  well  they  seemed  to  lack  stam- 
ina, so  that  the  mortality  among  the 
growing  stock  was  assuming  alarm- 
ing proportions.  For  tlie  most  part 
one  and  two  pen  colony  housis  of  the 
tight  plan  were  provided  for  both 
breeding  and  growing  stork.  Mr.  Tol- 
man   was    advised    to    take    the    win- 


FKESH  AIR  POUL.TBY  HOUSE. 

dows  out  of  his  poultry  houses  early  in 
May   and   keep  them  out  all   summer 
and  until  late  in  the  fail.     This  was 
done,  but  when  fall  came  Mr.  Tolman, 
acting  on  the  theory  that  if  plenty  of 
fresh  air  is  good  part  of  the  year  It  Is 
good  all  tlie  year  around,  began  con- 
structing the  fresh  air  poultry  houses. 
Speaking  of  the  plan  Mr.  Tolman  says: 
"For    the    past    eight    years    I    have 
been  engaged  in  the  poultry  business. 
The  first  six  years  of  my  experience,  1 
must  admit,    were   not   an  entire   suc- 
cess.     There   may    have    been    various 
causes,  but  the  most  Important  of  all 
1  attril)ute  to  the  want  of  pure,  fresh 
air  lu  the  poultrj'  houses.    Having  trletl 
to  a  small  extent  the  cloth  or  burlap 
front  buildings  and  not  obtaining  the 
desired  resiilts,  I  decided  upon  a  more 
radical   change.     1    made   this  change 
In  the  fall  of  1903  and  am  pleased  to 
say  we  have  liad  two  decidedly  cold, 
severe  winters,  whi<h  have  given  this 
system  a  thorough  test,  which  system 
I  consider  was  not  perfected  until  the 
fall   of    15MM.    when    I    constructed    my 
•fresh    air'    l)ree<ling    house,    which    1 
consider  perfect  in  all  its  features." 

The  fresh  air  poultry  house  Is  a  very 
simple  one  to  construct,  being  a  plain 
hip  roofed  building,  with  a  long  pitch 
of  the  roof  to  the  front  or  south.  The 
roof  and  closed  sides  are  one  inch 
boards  shingled,  making  tight  roof  and 
walls.  The  eaves  are  about  four  feet 
from  the  giound.  and  the  peak  of  the 
roof  is  a  little  over  seven  feet.  The 
bouse  Is  eight  feet  wide  by  twelve  feet 
long  and  has  a  window  In  the  center  of 
the  west  side  and  a  door  directly  oppo- 
ilte  In  the  east  side.  In  summer  both 
door  and  window  are  removed  and  re- 
placed with  wire  netting.  The  south 
front  is  always  open,  being  closed  by 
one  Inch  wire  mesh  netting  only.  This 
part  of  the  house  Is  wherein  it  differs 
from  other  fresh  air  house  plans. 


WOOD   FOR   PAVING. 

It  is  Interesting  to  note  the  return 
to  wo<xlen  blocks  for  paving  purposes 
In  this  age  of  brick  and  asphalt.     Re- 
ports  show    that    In    England,    where 
these    creosoted    wooden    blocks    have 
been  used  for  paving,  soft  wood  thus 
treated   has  a  life  of  from   twelve  to 
fifteen  years,   while  hard   woods   last 
from  three  to  four  years  longer,  and 
this    when    subjected    to   the  heaviest 
kind  of  traffic.     The   nolselessness  of 
this  tj'pe  of  paving  and  the  excellent 
footing   which  It  gives   to  horses   are 
great   recommendations    in    Its    favor. 
Two  species  of  wood  from   Australia 
are  said  to  be  the  best  suited  for  this 
purpose  —  karri    and    jarrah  —  though 
Australian    and    rallfornia    gums    are 
also  uaed  with  good  results. 


THE    COUNTRV    JOURNAL. 


Our  Motto,  **Not  How  Cheap,  But  How  Good. 
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Modern 
Ideas 
Applied  to 
Piano  and 
Organ 
Business. 


Pianos  and  Organs 

"The  Mossbacks"  who  hung  a  carpet  across  the  road  to  keep  measles  out  of  the  vil- 
I'dge  were  philosophers  compared  to  the  people  who  persist  in  expecting  to  get  something 

for  nothing. 

One  cannot  buy  gold  for  the  price  of  old  iron,  and  if  you  want  an  honest  Piano  or 
Organ  you  must  pay  an  honest  price  for  them. 

We  i)elieve  that  we  give  the  '*Most  Piano  and  Organ  for  the  least 

money  in  AllentOWn.*'  The  following  list  proves  our  claiiiis  of  selling  good  Pianos 
and  Organs:  We  sell  and  represent  the  Steinway  PianoS,  Hardman  PianOS, 

Lester  Pianos,  Harrington  Pianos,  Weser  Bros.  Pianos,  Milton 
Pianos,  Hobart  M.  Cable  Pianos,  Schubert  Pianos,  Ricca  Pianos, 
etc.,  Estey  Organs,  Burdett  Organs,  Putnam  Organs,  etc. 

it^^T(?'fns' :  Cash  or  weekly  or  monthly  instaUinents, 


{ 


Kramer'5  Music  House, 


544 


Hamiton  Street, 

ALLENTOWN,  PA. 


WINTEH   EGG   PRODUCTION. 


Points    to    OltMerve    In    tb«    Cnre    and 
Selection   of  Fov«l». 

The  productlun  of  eggs  is  an  easy 
matter  in  spring  and  summer,  when 
the  hens  lay  naturally,  but  to  raise  a 
Buuimer  i»roduct  in  the  <lei)th  of  winter 
Is  less  ea.sy  of  attalmuent,  says  A.  V. 
Meersch  lu  Western  Poultry  Journal. 
There  are  two  reasons  wiiy  the  "egg 
farmer"  should  make  every  effort  to 
secure  the  prtnluction  of  as  great  a 
number  of  eggs  In  winter  as  at  other 
seasons— first,  becaus^i  eggs  are  very 
much  dearer  In  winter  than  In  sum- 
mer, and  therefore  tlie  iiroflts  of  the 
year  w^lll  largely  depend  on  the  propor- 
tion of  eggs  which  the  hens  can  be  In- 
duced to  lay  at  that  season,  and,  sec- 
ond, because  In  order  to  work  up  a 
sound  business  connection  with  con- 
sumers the  producer  must  be  in  a  po- 
sition to  supply  his  customers'  wants 
all  the  year  round. 

To  secure  a  good  winter  supply  of 
eggs  the  following  should  be  observed: 

A  good  winter  laying  breed  must  bo 
kept. 

The  hens  must  be  of  a  highly  pro- 
ductive strain  and  bred  If  possible  from 
several  generations  of  good  winter  lay- 
ers. 

The  pullets  which  are  to  be  kept  for 
winter  layers  must  be  hatched  neither 
too  early  nor  too  late. 

The   hens   must   be  more   than   two 


years  old. 

The  houses,  yards  and  all  appliances 
must  be  laid  out  and  constructed  so  as 
to  Insure  comfort. 

The  food  must  contain  a  sufficiently 
large  proportion  of  those  elements 
which  are  necessary  for  the  formation 
of  eggs,  the  repair  of  tissue  and  the 
production  of  heat. 

It  may  be  taken  as  a  general  rule 
that  It  Is  a  go(xl  plan  to  allow  the  hens 
to  hatch  and  raise  one,  two  or  three 
broods  of  chickens  during  the  season 
when  eggs  are  cheap.  Time  apparent- 
ly lost  in  this  way  Is  made  up  for  by 
the  greatt»r  number  of  eggs  produced 
when  they  are  dearest  and  In  greatest 
demand. 

No  single  breed  can  be  said  to  be 
the  best  for  winter  laying,  for  a  breed 
which   will  do  best  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances   may    not    be   suitable   In 
others.     If,     however,     the     different 
breeds  are  divided  broadly  Into  classes, 
'  the  weight  of  evidence  points  to  the 
conclusion  that  for  winter  laying  the 
small    nonslttlng    bree<ls   are    excelle<l 
by   the   heavy    sitting   varieties.     The 
I  nonsitters   will   lay   a  greater  number 
;  of  eggs  during  the  year,  but  the  "gen- 
eral puriJose"  or  sitting  breeds  are  bet- 
ter winter   layers.     Among  the   most 
popular  of  these  may  l)e  mentioned  the 
Plymouth    Rock,    Wyandotte,    Orping- 
ton,    Faverolle    and     Langshan,     and 
when  kept  under  favorable  conditions 
fowls  of  any  one  of  these  breeds  can 


be  dei»ende<l  upon  for  a  regular  supply 
of  winter  <'ggs. 


Moisten  the  Daxt    nnttt. 

Moisten  llu'  dust  bath  slightly,  as  the 
fowls'  natural  dust  bath  consists  of 
moist  dust  and  not  the  dry  powdered 
dust,  as  \%  suppose<l  by  the  majority 
of  i)oultry  raiser.^. 


Frogs'  legs  are  a  high  priced  deli- 
cacy, and  many  a  man  has  the  frogs 
craaking  at  his  door  who  does  not 
know  enough  to  catch  them  and  cook 
tliem. 


The  interesting  fact  Is  given  out  that 
a  soft  wood  railway  tie  if  creosoted, 
at  a  cost  of  \T^  cents,  will  last  a  period 
of  twenty-one  years.  This  Is  likely  to 
be  the  solution  of  the  tie  problem  for 
the  future. 


Tlie  growing  of  Bermuda  onions  !s 
Texas  has  been  carried  on  the  past 
season  to  such  an  extent  that  the  busi- 
ness has  become  unprofitable.  Two 
years  ago  It  was  the  biggest  agri- 
cultural snap  In  America. 


The  attempt  to  dispose  of  the  weeds 
along  the  railway  tracks  by  running 
a  Djachlne  over  the  track  which  scorch- 
ed and  burned  them  did  not  prove  a 
success.  While  the  process  checked 
the  growth,  it  did  not  eradicate  It. 
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CATTLE  DISEASE. 


Btomach     Worm     in     Yonua;    AnSmRls 
and    It*   Ileuiedjr, 

By    LOUIS    A.     KLEIN.    South    Carolina 
experi.nent  station. 

Investigation  in   November.  1904,  of 
a  disease  affecting  calves  and  young 
cattle     In     the     northwestern    part   of 
South  Carolina  developed  that  the  dis- 
ease  was   caused   by   the   presence   of 
numbers  of  small  bloodsucking  worms 
lu  the  rennet  or  fourth  stomach  of  the 
cattle.    This  parasite  is  commonly  call- 
ed  the    "stomach    worm"   or   "twisted 
wlreworm,"  the  scientific  name  being 
Strougylus    coutortus.      The    diseaseil 
condition    Is   known   among  stockmen 
as  the  "stomach   worm   disease."     In 
me<licine  the  disease  Is  designated  ver- 
minous   gastritis    and    strongylosis    of 
the  abomasum.    There  Is  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  part  of  the  winter   loss  of 
calves  In  the  state,  which  has  been  ac- 
cepted as  a  matter  of  course,  has  been 
due  to  this  worm.     It  Is  also  probable  I 
that  the  disease  has  been  niisl:ikeii  at  j 
times  for  cu.f  "scours"  (diarrhea)  and  j 
for  the  autumnal  or  chronic  form  of 
Texas  fever  (red  water). 

Flmt    Appenranee   of  Dlaenac. 
In   the    cases    Investigated    the    first 
signs  of  the  disease  appeared  in  the  lat- 
ter part  of  August  or  the  fore  part  of 
September.     The   young   cattle   began 
to  show  a  "rundown"  or  unthrifty  ap- 
pearance.    Grass  was  getting  short  at 
that  season,   and    in    many   cases   the 
owners   attrlbutetl  the  trouble  to  the 
short  pasture  and  began  fee<ling  grain 
or  meal  with  hay.  hulls  or  fodder.   But 
In  spite  of  generous  feeding  the  young 
cattle    continue<l     to     lose     fiesh    and 
strength.      Then,    one    after    another, 
they  appeared  dull  and  later  stooil  off 
from  the  other  cattle  In  what  Is  gen- 
erally  de.  crlbed   as  a   "droopy   condi- 
tion."    A  few  days  after  this  a  swell- 
ing appeare<l    under  the  Jaws  or   the 
animal  began  to  "scour"  (diarrhea).    In 
some  cases  the  swelling  ai»peared  first. 
In  others  the  "scours,"  but  both  were 
finally  present. 

The  swelling  was  peculiar  In  many 
respects.  It  was  neither  hot  nor  ten- 
der and  was  more  or  less  soft.  In  some  j 
cases  feeling  like  a  sack  filled  with 
fluid  and  In  others  like  a  mass  of 
dough.  It  started  near  the  point  where 
the  lower  Jaws  come  together  to  form  ^ 
the  chin  and  gradually  extended  back- 
ward toward  the  throat  Most  of  the 
time  the  animals  ate  heartily,  although 
occasionally  they  did  not  have  much 
appetite. 

The   worms   live   in    the   animal    by 
sucking  blood  from  the  stomach  wall. 
In  nearly  all  cases  the  disease  progress- 
ed slowly,   the  animals   living  two  to 
three  months  after  the  first  symptoms 
appearetl,  the  time  depending  upon  the 
condition  of  the  animal  when  attacked. 
Treatment    Advlaed. 
The  sick  animals  and  all  of  the  young 
cattle  under  one  and  one-half  years  old 
which  had  been  at  pasture  with  them 
were  to  receive  a  dose  of  coal  tar  creo- 
sote shaken  up  In  a  pint  of  water,  the 
dose  being  graduated  according  to  age, 
as     follows:    Calves     tliree     to     eight 
months  old,  twenty-five  to  fifty  drops; 
yearlings,    seventy-five   drops;    one   to 
one  and    a   half   years   old,    two  tea- 
ipoonfuls.     The  animals  were  not  to 
have  any  feed  for  twelve  hours  before 


the  medicine  v.as  given  nor  any  water 
for  six  hours  afterward.    The  coal  tar 
creosote  was  to  be  given  in  this  man- 
ner  once    a    week    for   two   or   three , 
weeks  If  it  api^eared  necessary.     The  i 
sick   animals    wore   also   to   receive   a 
half  teaspoonful  of  reduced  Iron  and  a 
teaspoonful   of    common   salt   In    each 
feed.     In  this  connection  it  should  be 
staled  th:it  the  creosote  ordinarily  dis- 
pensed lu  drug  stores  for  Internal  use  ^ 
Is  beechwoixl  creosote,  which  is  an  en- 
tlrely  different  substance  from  coal  tar 
creosote  and  Is  of  no  value  In  this  dis- 
ease. 

The  results  obtalne<l  show  that  coal 
tar  cieos()!e  is  an  effective  remedy 
against  the  "twisted  wlrewovm."  but 
that  It  cannot  be  expected  to  save  all 
those  auiu-als  in  which  the  diseased 
conritlju  prCKluceil  by  the  parasite  has 
advanced  to  an  extreme  degree. 
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a  single  wl.e  or  for  a  net  wire  of  a 
(lorccn  Ktran  Is.  In  the  latter  case  use 
two  stitV,  hard  boards  fastened  together 
w;th  bolts  six  Inches  apart  for  a  clamp. 
The  :  tietrher  is  stroKg  enough  to  stand 
the  straai.  Its  cousliuctiou  is  shown 
in  the  accompanying  cut. 


THE   HANDY    MECHANIC. 


Wire    Fence     OiiildlnK    Made    Bmaier 
b>-    Sinii>le   Devices. 

With  the  device  here  shown  for  roll- 
ing and  unrolling  barbe<l  wli-e  the  wire 
can  be  transported  from  place  to  place 
with  one  horse  without  dragging  it  on 
the  ground.  To  roll  staple  one  end  of 
the  wire  to  a  heavy  fence  post  and  the 
other  end  to  the  axle  of  an  old  horse 
rake  from  which  the  teeth  and  seat 
have  been  removed.  The  horse  is  led 
or  driven  ahead.  To  unroll  tack  the 
end  of  the  wire  to  a  braced  post  and 


The    Sontli    Liken    Good    Apple». 

The  (leiii.ual  for  gooil  apple-  in  the 
south  yrows  larger  every  year.  In 
Florida  alone  th»'re  is  a  constant  de- 
nnuid  through  the  winter  for  this  fruit. 
Move  and  more  of  the  stores  in  thv'  lit- 
tle towns  are  handling  a!»ples.  and  in 
time  the  mn.'ority  of  the  Florida  people 
will  be  full  fledgetl  members  of  the  A  ;- 
pie  (^'onsuniers'  leagtie.  Sor.'.e  curious 
stories  are  t  >ld  of  the  way  ai»!)le8  are 
sent  to  Florida.  Last  year  a  New  York 
grower  put  fruit  in  bushel  boxes,  left 
little  spaces  between  the  boxes  in  the 
car  and  filled  in  with  oats.  The  ap- 
ples carried  perfectly  in  this  way.  and 
the  oats  sold  at  a  profit.-Rural  New 
Yorker.. 


The   Petrolenm   OIIm   Ahead. 

Upon  looking  the  entire  field  over, 
analyzing  the  results  obtained  In  New 
Jersey,  comparing  them  with  the  re- 
ports thus  far  received  from  other 
states  and  analyzing  these,  we  come  to 
the  conclusion  that,  after  all,  the  most 
certain,  the  most  effective  and  the  most 
direct  of  all  the  contact  Insecticides 
that  have  been  used  against  this  perni- 
cious scale  are  the  petroleum  oils.  I 
will  admit,  if  you  like,  the  danger  that 
exists  In  their  use.  But  we  have  plen- 
ty of  other  tools  that  are  dangerous, 
which  we  do  not  hesitate  to  employ 
after  we  have  learned  how  to  use  them. 
We  know  that  crude  oil  of  the  proper 
specific  gravity-that  is.  43  degrees 
Baume— penetrates  through  or  soaks 
under  every  scale  that  It  touches  and 
kills  the  Insect  beneath  it.— Dr.  John  B. 
Smith.  New  Jersey. 


HINTS     IN     GARDENING 


By  sowing  now  lettuce  may  be  grown 
in  liotbetl  or  <old  frame  for  Thanksgiv- 
ing. 

Salsify  take-!  a  long  season  for  devel- 
opment and  when  sowed  in  the  spring 
must  be  put  In  early.  The  newest 
wrinkle  Is  to  sow  it  in  August  and 
leave  in  the  ground  until  spring,  when 
it  will  be  found  of  gootl  size. 

One  can  nrike  sure  of  strawberries 
next  season  by  setting  potted  plants 
In  the  garden  in  August. 

After  pulling  onl<»ns  let  them  He  on 
the  ground  until  cured,  then  spread 
them  thinly  on  the  barn  floor  or  In 
some  other  airy  place. 

Harvest  early  cabbage  and  cultivate 
the  later  crop. 

Black  seeded  Simpson  lettuce  stands 
the  summer  heat  well  and  without  run- 
ning to  .seeih  It  does  not  head,  but 
forms  a  mass  of  curled  leaves. 

For  early  spring  salad  or  seasoning 
iow  the  Welsh  onion  In  August 
Sow  spinach  for  early  spring  use. 
If  businefls  men  would  collect  what 
is  due  them  with  the  same  degree  of 
promptness  which  marks  the  boy  who 
mows  your  lawn,  there  would  be  fewer 
business  failures.  The  boy  Is  always 
Jc^nny  on  the  spot  for  his  pay. 

\\Tierever  sheep  and  hogs  are  kept 
rape  Is  one  of  the  most  valuable  for- 
age plants  which  can  be  raised  on  the 
farm,  and  yet  not  one  man  In  ten 
raises  It.  The  very  be«t  use  to  make 
of  last  season's  hog  yard  Is  to  sow  It 
to  rape. 


REEIi  FOB  DABBED  WIBB. 

Start  the  horse.  Two  pieces  of  fence 
board  about  four  feet  long  are  nailed 
crosswise  to  the  axle  near  the  wheels 
to  prevent  the  wire  from  becoming  en- 
tangled In  the  spokes.  This  device  Is 
illustrated  and  described  in  Orange 
Judd  Farmer,  as  is  the  follwving: 

A   powerful    wire  stretcher   may   be 
made  of  a  round  piece  of  hard  woo<l 
(hickory   is  excellent)    three  feet  long 
and  seven  Inches  In  diameter.    At  each 
end  cut  off  a  strip  all  around  so  as  to 
leave  a  round  tenon  about  two  Inches 
in  diameter  and  three  Inches  long  In 
the  center  of  the  stick.     Midway  be  , 
tween  the  ends  set  two  pins  firmly  on  | 
either  side  of  the   mhldle  about  four  | 
inches  apart.     Near  them,  but  not  so 
as  to  cut  the  pins,  bore  two  one  and  a 
half  Inch   holes.     These  should    be  at 
right    angles    to    each    otlier,    several  i 
Inches    apart,    and    shonid    pass    com- 1 
pletely  through  the  timber.     Attach  a 
log  chain  to  the  pins  at  the  ends.    This 
may  be  lengthened  by  attaching  other 
chains,  so  as  to  stretch  from  any  ob- 
ject at  whatever  distance.  | 
If  the  post,  tree  or  stump  to  which 
the  stretcher  Is  attached  Is   not  quite 
In  line  with  the  fence,  ropes  or  other 
chains  may  l>e  used  to  draw  the  first 
chain  aside  into  Hue.     An  inch  rope  Is 
doubled  around  the  pins  and  the  loose 


HOMEMADB  WIBB  8TBKTCHEB. 

ends  are  fastened  to  the  wire  by  a  ring 
or  damp.  Two  handspikes  are  used  to 
turn  the  stretcher.    It  may  be  used  for 


HonieMteadH    In    Stock   Reffions. 

The  movciucnt  to  increase  the  home- 
stead  from    UW>  acres   to  040  for   the 
stock   sections  of  the  west   has  many 
supporters   and    Is   a   good   thing.      No 
man  can  think  of  starting  in  the  stock 
business  with  a  quarter  section,  while 
with  an  entire  section  he  can  begin  In 
a  modest  way  and  make  money  until 
he  Is  able  to  buy  more  land.    About  all 
the  territory  available  for  farming  pur- 
poses has   been   taken   up.     What   re- 
mains is  fit  only  for  grazing  unless  Ir- 
rigation   Is    possible.      Why    not    give 
enough    in    a    homestead    to    make    it 
worth  while  for  a  stockman  to  take  up 
a  homestead?    It  Is  better  to  have  the 
vacant  government  land  taken  up  by 
small    holders   than    to   let    It    remain 
idle  and  be  used  by  the  big  ranchers 
for  little  or  no  compensation.— Orange 
J  add  Farmer. 
1 

[  Wheat   Midire  or   Bed   Weevil. 

I  \\Ticat  midge  seems  to  have  done 
more  damage  than  usual  in  some  sec- 
tions of  Ohio  this  season.  H.  A.  Goa- 
saixl,  entomologist  of  the  .state  experi- 
ment station,  says  the  great  majority  of 
the  flies  are  always  derivetl  from  the 
pupae  burietl  in  old  wheatfields.  Ro- 
tation of  crops  will  be  of  some  help  In 
controlling  them.  However,  the  only 
thorough  remedy  Is  to  plow  the  stub- 
ble under  in  the  fall  to  such  a  depth 
that  the  flies  cannot  make  their  way 
to  the  surface  the  next  year.  This 
should  be  done  as  soon  after  harvest  as 
possible.  Flowing  to  a  depth  of  eight 
or  nine  inches  is  sutliclent.  Burning  th* 
•tubble  before  plowing  will  help. 

Tlie  heavy  draft  horse  Is  Just  ai 
much  In  demand  twlay  as  though  there 
was  not  a  steam  engine  or  an  auto- 
mobile In  use.  We  do  not  believe  the 
horse  will  ever  be  displaced  by  an^ 
machine.  

As  a  general  thing  the  trolley  roads 
are  showing  up  well  so  far  as  return- 
ing a  fair  interest  on  the  money  In- 
vested. These  roads  create  lots  of 
new  business.  The  cheaper  the  fare, 
I  the  more  people  ride. . 


I 


THE    COUNTRY   JOURNAL. 


CURRENT   EVENTS. 


HAWS  and  VIpwm  In    Vnrloaii  Line*  of 
Aicrieultiire. 

By    R.    L.    WOODS. 
Wasbiu^'tou,  1).  C\— Argentina  has  re- 
cently become  a  subject  of  interest  to 
American  farmers  in  view  of  possible 
competition   from  it  in  the  food  mar- 
kets of  tlie  woria.     It  is  as  a  producer 
of  grain  and  live  stock  tliat  Argentina 
Is  gaining  consideration.     Climate  and 
soil  l)oth  favor  these  industries.     Cat- 
tle require   no  shelter   lu   winter,  and 
the  country  is  level  and  fertile.    About 
lio.OOO.OOO  acres  are  said  to  be  under 
cultivation,    wheat   taking   about   one- 
half  of  this  area.     F.  W.  Bicknell,  spe- 
cial   agent    of   the    T'nited    States    de- 
partment of  agriculture,  states  that  the 
department  of  agriculture  of  Argentina 
Is  progr«'8sive  and  doing  Its  best  to  ad- 
vance the  condition  of  agriculture  and 
Improve  the  methods  of  the  farmers. 
Ownership  of  land   by   small   farmers 
Is  increasing,  and  there  Is  a  strong  de- 
maud    for  the   best   agricultural   landa 
accessible    to    market.      The    Russian 
and    Italian   agricultural   colonists  are 
learning  hi»w  to  raise  wheat,  corn  and 
linseed  faster  than  they  are  acquiring 
a  desire   to  live   better  and  more  ex- 
pensively.    So  the  probability   is  that 
they  will  go  on  producing  an  increasing 
quantity  and  an  improving  (piality  at 
less  cost  than  most  of  their  competi- 
tors. 

Gro^viiiff  Demand   For  Soft   Cheeae. 

Sort    dicesc.s   h.ive   long   been    recog- 
nized as  a  distinctly  European  product. 
Only  within  a  few  years  i>ast  has  a 
growing   demand    for   them   developed 
In  this  country.     This  <lemand  may  be 
partly    due   to   our   iucrea.sing   foreign 
population:  al.^o  to  the  tnste  acquired 
for  them  by  Americans  who  have  trav- 
eled abroad  and  to  a  g.-nwiuj;  appetite 
for  them  among  tho.^e  who  are  learning 
to  like  the  new  delica.-les  in  this  couu- 
trj-.     There  Is  an   lmi)ortatiou   of  sev- 
eral  varieties  of  soft   cL^e.^e,   such  a» 
Umburgev.  brie  and  camembert,  to  sat- 
isfy   a   market    Uiat    is   .said    to   be   in- 
creasing •  •very  yenr.      In    »he   interest 
of  farmers  and  dairymen,  who  may  In 
this    direction    find    a    new    outlet    for 
their  surplus  milk,  the  dei)artmeut  of 
agi-icuiture    has    issued    a    bulletin   on 
the  «-amemi;ert  type  of  soft  chet-se  iu 
the  United  States.     It  records  the  re- 
sult  of   Investigations   In  soft  cheese-  | 
making  which   were  originally   under-  ^ 
taken  by   the  Connecticut   experiment 
station  with  the  hope  that  there  might 
be  developed  ji  new  Industry  especial- 
ly  adapted  to  New  Engiaud  conditions, 
llie    camembert    type    of    soft    cheese 
seems  especially  adapted  to  home  man- 
ufacture.   The  proc-ess  of  manufacture 
has.   however,    been   held    as    a   trade 
secret,   and  no   source   of   Information 
has  been  available. 
Sale    of    Forent    P»««erTe    Timber. 
It  has  been  annoumed  by  the  bureau 
of  forestry  that  the  mature  timber  on 
the  national  forest  reserve  is  to  be  of- 
fered for  sale.  The  restriction  formerly 
laid  upon  the  exr)ort  of  timber  from  the 
ftates  in  which  the  forest  reserves  were 
located  has  been  removed,  and  the  law 
now  places  no  limitation  of  the  ship- 
ment of  timber  gr«)wn  on  any  forest  re- 
serve except  those  In  the  state  of  Idaho 
and  the  Black  Uills  reserve  lu  South 
Dakota.     The  timber  on  the  reserves 
may  now  be  cut  and  disposed  of  to  the 
highest   bidder.     On   many   of   the   re- 
serves there  are  great  quantities  of  ma- 
ture timber,  and  on  some  of  them  the 
facilities  for  getting  It  out  at  a  reason- 
able cost  are  excellent.   Tlie  forest  serv- 
ice  announces   that   It   is  prepared   to 
consider  offers   from    lumbermen   who 
wish  to  undertake  such  operatlcJhs. 


DRY    FARMING. 

"Dry  farming"  is  a  method  of  work- 
ing   the    soil    which    is    being    applied 
with  much  success  in  the  semiarid  re- 
gions of  Wyoming  and  Colorado.    This 
is  iierhups  one  of  the  most  significant 
and  far  reaching  things  conn4?cted  with 
agriculture  at  the  present  time.    There 
are  millions  of  acres  of  fertile  land  in 
the  regions  referred  to  which  are  not 
irrigable  either   for   want  of  a   water 
1  supply   or  because  the   topography   of 
'the  country  will  not  admit  of  it.     This 
new  method  is  an  outgrowth  of  what 
I  is    known    as    the    Campbell    system. 
The  plan  Is  to  plow  the  soil  very  deep 
in   the    fall   or    late   sununer.    making 
it  a    receptive   and    retentive   bed   for 
i  what  small   amount  of  moisture  falls, 
'  giving  a   light  surface  cultivation  fol- 
!  lowing  each   rain  to  prevent  evapora- 
tion.    In  the  spring  the  cr(>p  is  sown 
I  or  planted  as  elsewhere,   followed    by 
i  surface  cultivation  of  such  crop  to  as 
!  great  a  degree  as  possible.    The  results 
'  are    really    remarkable,    as    much    as 
1  thirty-five  bushels  of  the  finest  wheat 
,  In  the  world  being  secured  from  land 
i  which  was  not  long  ago  dedicated   to 
!  the  prairie  do^  and  such  scant  grass 
i  growth  that  each  "critter"   was  given 
I  twenty-five    acres    to    browse.      It    is 
found    that    the    best    results    are    ob- 
tained when  the  land  is  croppeil  only 
every  other  year,  the  interim  being  de- 
voted to  such  treatment  of  the  soil,  as 
Indicated   above,  as  will  store  up  the 
i  largest   amount   of    moisture   possible. 
jit  looks  as  though  the  great  American 
!  desert  was  to  be  reclaimed  after  all. 


A  HANDSOME   BLACKBERRY. 

Of  Excellent  Quality  and  a  Favorite 
Market    Berry. 

Points  of  superiority  of  the  Merse- 
reau  blackberry  are  claimed  to  be  as 
follows:  Extreme  hardiness,  larger  size 
and  greater  productiveness,  less  tend- 
ency to  turn  red  .after  being  picked 
than  Snyder  and  delicious  quality.  The 
MersereAU  was  named  by  Professor  L. 


!  WHY     DOES      HK     \%^\^T     TO     MAKE 
MOItK    .MO.VKYf 

We  do  not  know.     It  would  seem  as 
though  he  had  enough— far  more  than 
he  can   possibly  use  or  enjoy— but  he 
is  just  as  tierce  and  eager  to  rake  in 
some  more  dollars  as  though  he  had  a 
mortgage  coming  due  on  his  home  and 
not  enough  money  to  pay  it.     lie  can't 
wear   any    more   or   better   clothes;  he 
can't    eat    any    more    or    better   food; 
more    money    will    not    give    him    any 
better    reputation     in    his    community 
than  he  now  has— he  has  come  to  the 
point  wJicre  monej'  can  do  notliing  at 
all    for    him    s.ive    to   gratify    his    lust 
for  It  and  gratify  that  brutal  sense  of 
power  over  others  which  money  gives. 
He    might,   of   course,    want    more   for 
the  sake  of  using  it  for  tlie  benefit  of 
other    people,    but    he    long    since    got 
himself  divorced    fri)m  any   such   fool- 
ish notions  and  now   want-*  more  just 
because  the  getting  of   it  has   become 
as  much  of  a  disease  with  him  as  a 
cancer  oi   the  consumption   would   be. 
I  He    has    so   denieil    himself    In    years 
gone  by  in  onler  to  make  money  that 
all  power  of  enjoying  it   is  now  gjne. 
He   will  k»'ep  on  just  In   the  olil   way, 
and  some  day  there  will  l>e  n  funeral, 
some  probate  proceeding/*,  an  obituary 
notice,   and   he   will    Ite  forgotten  just 
'  as  so  many  of  bis  kind  have  been  be- 
fore.    You  know  him? 


MEKSEHEAir  BLACKnEnilY, 

H,  Bailey  of  Cornell  university,  who 
describes*  It  as  "a  variety  resembling 
Snyder  and  derived  fr jm  it." 

This  blackberry  has  Ijeen  fruited 
since  1S{)2  and  been  tested  through  all 
kinds  of  climatic  conditions  and  has 
prove<l  extremely  hardy  and  unusually 
productive.  Its  large  size  and  hand- 
some ai»peai'ance  and  excellent  quality 
make  It  a  iniiversal  favorite  on  all  mar- 
kets, selling  from  2  to  .3  cents  per  (juart 
more  than  other  varieties.— American 
Cultivator. 


It  is  of  no  use  to  dtmip  gravel  on  n 
boggy  highway  witliout  previous 
drainage.  There  are  many  roads 
where  two  and  three  coverings?  of  j 
gravel  on  such  soil  have  completely  dis- 
appeared. Drainage  Is  the  first  and 
most  important  requisite  In  securiug  a 
good  road. 


TWO    WAYS    OUT. 

We  are  in  receipt  of  a  letter  from  a 
man   who   lives  on   a    western   prairie 
farm.    In  a  way  he  Is  supposed  to  own 
it,   IGO  acres  of  good  land,  but  really 
he  has  only  an  equity  In  it,  being,  as 
he    says,    so    heavily    In    debt   on   the 
farm  that  he  feels  sure  he  can  never 
pay  out.    He  Inquires  what  he  had  bet- 
ter do,  for  there  is  not  much  pleasure 
for  him  In  living  and  carrying  such  a 
burden  of  debt.     He  wishes  to  know 
Just  where  he  can  go  with  what  money 
he  can  realize  on  his  equity  and  get 
some  cheap  land.    There  are  not  a  few 
men    situated    just    as    is    our    corre- 
spondent, and  so  we  answer  his  ques- 
tions at  some  length.     We  are  not  at 
all   sure,   but  the   very    L- .^t   thing  he 
can  do  is  to  just  sell  half  his  present 
farm,  pay  up  and  be  content  to  work 
an  eighty.    There  is  much  to  commend 
this  plan.     He  can  make  just  as  much 
clear    money    each    year    from    eighty 
acres   by    applying  better  methods   of 
farming  as  from  his  IGO  acres  farmed 
the  old  way;  then  he  can  retain  and 
enjoy   the   fruit  of  his   past  years   of 
toil  in  keeping  the  old  homestead  with 
1  its  nice  orchard,  its  grove  of  3,500  ever- 
'  green   trees,    which   he   writes  he  has 
planted;  then  he  can  keep  all  his  old 
neighbors  and  friends,  no  small  matter, 
and  he  will  be  saved  all  the  Inevitable 
hardship  and  toil  both  for  himself  and 
his   family   Incident  to   building  up   a 
new  home  lu  any  locality  where  land 
is   cheap.      But  if  he  tliinks  he  must 
have  just  so  many  acres  to  work  re- 
gardless   of    conditions    he    can    find 
cheap  land.    Those  sections  where  arid 
lands  are  being  brought  under  systems 
of  irrigation— and  there  are  many  such 
places— offer   great   inducements;   then 
there  is  any  amount  of  cheap  land  In 
the   cutoff   timber   lands    of   northern 
Wisconsin  and  Minnesota,  land  special- 
ly fitted  for  the  growing  of  clover  and 
timothy,  which  can  be  gradually  clear- 
ed  up   with   gi-ass   and   stock   without 
very  much  labor;  then  there  Is  plenty 
of  low  priced  land  In  southern  Missouri 
and  Arkansas,  fine  climate,  great  fruit 
country,  mild  winters  and  cheap  fuel. 
If  he  cannot  recoucile  himself  to  work- 
ing an  eighty  acre  faiiu  we  would  ad- 
vise him  to  get  the  corn  planted  and 
then   go  on   a   laud  hunting  trip,  and 
we  should  not  be  surprised  If  when  he 
returned  he  would  be  more  than  sat- 
Isfietl    to    content    himself    with     the 
smaller  farm  and  the  old  homestead. 


IrfindNcape    GardeninR. 

To  harmoniously  arrange  trees, 
shrubs  and  herbaceous  plants  and  at 
the  same  time  adjust  them  to  the  con- 
tour of  the  place,  to  the  architecture  of 
the  buildings  and  to  the  convenience  of 
the  walks  and  drives,  is  the  aim  of  the 
landscape  gardener.  Every  successful 
attempt  to  adorn  a  city  lot.  a  suburban 
place  or  a  park  has  a  vnlunblo  Influ- 
ence upon  the  community  in  which  it  Is 
situated.  It  furnishes  an  object  lesson 
which  others  will  attempt  to  follow. 


A  new  vairiety  of  potato,  a  muikic  po- 
tato, was  re<outly  sold  in  Ireland  for 
?.'»(K),  and  a  single  eye  from  it  brought 
$100.  This  extravagant  i)rice  was  jus- 
tified on  the  ground  that  the  variety 
was  rot  proof. 

Tlje  government  is  really  treating  the 
fanui'r  more  lilxM-ally  than  It  is  the 
resident  of  ihe  small  town.  It  delivers 
his  mall  to  the  farmer,  small  matter 
now  where  he  lives,  and  does  it  every 
day,  while  the  resident  of  the  small 
town  has  to  get  his  mall  as  best  he 
can. 

The  good  .horse  Is  Just  as  salable  as 
ever  and  Is  the  most  profitable  animal. 
save  possibly  sheep,  to  be  found  on  the 
farms  of  the  country  today.  The  1,500 
pound,  well  broken  draft  animal,  If 
sound,  will  sell  for  ^200  today  and 
really  does  not  cost  over  $05  to  pro- 
duce. 

The  vast  deposits  of  lignite  coal  In 
North  Dakota  and  Montana  will  solve 
the  fuel  problem  for  a  vast  area  of 
treeless  prairie  In  those  states.  Im- 
proved methods  of  using  this  coal  arc 
being  adopted,  greatly  Increasing  the 
utility  of  this  fuel.  For  Minnesota, 
Wisconsin  and  northern  Iowa  there  are 
vast  bodies  of  excellent  peat.  whicV  ^' 
believe  will  some  day  be  used. 


The  first  strike  of  which  there  Is  any 
historical  record  took  place  14.")0  B.  C. 
in  connection  with  the  building  of  a 
temi)le  at  Thebes,  in  Egypt.  The  men 
employed  got  nothing  but  their  food 
for  their  work,  and,  the  quality  becom- 
ing poor  as  well  as  scant  in  quantity, 
they  struck. 

There  are  many  nice  vegetables  and 
fruits  whieb  the  English  gardener  Is 
unable  to  raise  for  want  of  sulficient 
I  heat  and  sunshine.  He  canuot  grow 
tomatoes,  melons,  sweet  corn,  i)eppers, 
8(iuash,  pen  hes  or  gapes,  but  he  can 
beat  us  on  cherries,  caulifiower,  goose- 
berries and  celery. 


The    most    successful    dairyman    of 
the   west    Is    II.    D.    Griswold    of    La- 
crosse, Wis.    He  has  a  farm  of  only  fifty 
acres,     keeps    twenty-eight    (lUernsey 
cows  and  runs  a  winter  and  a  summer 
silo.   The  cows  averagtnl  4~yi  poun.la  of 
butter   per  head   and   brought   him   In 
$86   per   head.     He   bought    less    than 
$500  worth  of  outside  food   for  these 
cows,    which    his   hogs,    potatoes    and 
calves  more  than  met.  so  that  he  prac- 
tically   kept   these   twenty-eight   cows 
the  year  round  on  fifty  acres  of  land. 
He    has    given    the    dairymen    of    the 
country    a    remarkable    Illustration   of 
Inten'^lve   agriculture  and   up  to  date 
i  tlalrying. 


as^Hmfflms 


John  r.  Horn, 

pleifal 

20  North  6th  Street, 

ALLENTOWN,  PA. 


Greenhouses,  353  D, 

RITTERSVILLE,  PA. 

TELEPHONE,   3444. 
Mail  orders  wiU  receive  prompt  attention 
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SKIM    Mlj-K  CALF  AHEAD. 

Heady  to  Make  Economloal  Galma  IB 
the   Feed  Lot. 

With  the  advent  of  the  hand  sep- 
crator  tlie  question  Is  often  asked  as 
to  the  relative  merits  of  skim  milk 
from  the  creamery  and  from  the  hand 
separator.  A  test  comparing  the  two 
was  made  at  the  Kansas  agricultural 
station  with  thirteen  calves.  At  first 
the  calves  showed  a  dislike  to  the  odor 
of  the  sterilized  skim  milk,  but  they  j 
soon  became  accustomed  to  It  and  ; 
drank  it  readily.  There  was  practical-  I 
ly  no  difference  In  the  gain  made  by 
the  calves  between  the  two  classes  of 
milk.  The  creamery,  however,  took 
pains  to  thoroughly  sterilize  the  milk 
and  was  careful  not  to  receive  sour 
milk  that  would  give  It  a  tendency 
to  clabber.  The  hand  separator  skim 
milk  was  fed  Immediately  after  sep- 
aration. The  calves  receiving  skim 
milk  were  less  subject  to  scours. 

Results  with  skim  milk  show  the  pos- 
sibilities in  raising  cuhes  on  it  and 
also  the  variations  in  these  results. 
With  young  calves  It  requires  a  very 
small  amount  of  feed  to  produce  a 
pound  of  gain. 

Three  KormN  of  Feeding   Milk. 
Results   of   three   different   ways   of 
feeding  milk,  as  to  cost,  are  tabulated 

as  follows: 

Cost  Cost  per 
per  100  pounds 
head.      gain. 

BWm   milk  lot   $5.27       $2.26 

Whole  milk  lot  19.13         7.06 

Lot  with  dams 12.00        4.41 

This  experiment  shows  that  the  feed 
cost  of  raising  a  good  skim  milk  calf 
need  not  exceed  $5.27,  in  contrast  to 
$19.13  for  whole  milk,  and  $12  for  one 
raised  by  the  dam.  A  skim  milk  calf 
becomes  accustomed  to  eating  grain 
and  roughness  early  in  life,  becomes 
gentle,  and  when  transferred  to  the 
feed  lot  Is  ready  to  make  economical 

gains. 

In   the  Feed   Lota. 

At  the  close  of  the  foregoing  experi- 
ment the  calves  running  with  the  dams 
were  placed  in  the  feed  lots  In  compar- 
ison with  those  raised  on  skim  milk 
and  whole  milk.  The  results  In  the 
feed  lots  are  shown  in  the  following: 

Number  Averjige  Daily 
of       Months  gain  per  gain  per 

calves,  fed.  head.  head. 

Skim  milk..  10  7  440  2.10 

Whole  milk.  10            7  40B  l.« 
Runnlngwith 

dams    22            7  422  100 

It  win  be  seen  that  the  skim  milk 
calves  made  the  best  gains.  The  feed 
record  shows  that  the  skim  milk  calves 
protluced  100  pounds  of  gain  for  439 
pounds  of  grain,  while  the  whole  milk 
calves  required  470  pounds  of  grain 
per  100  pouuds  of  gain,  and  the  calves 
running  with  'he  dams  required  475 
pouuds  of  grain  per  100  pounds  of 
gain.  


LATE  ONION   SOWING. 


Prlr.e   Tnker   and    Portnwal    Seed    For 
.\uKuat    and    September. 

To  a  question  asked  whether  one 
could  sow  Prize  Taker  onion  seed  in 
August,  store  the  plants  In  a  cellar 
that  doe.s  not  free/e  and  reset  them  In 
spring  or  whether  If  left  out  In  the 
ground  during  winter  they  would  live 
to  make  onions  that  year,  T.  Greiner 
replies  as  follows  In  Farm  and  Fire- 
side: In  this  matter  we  are  still  stand- 
ing before  unsolved  problems.  I  did 
sow  some  Prize  Taker  seed  last  year 
along  in  August,  and  every  plant  stood 
the  winter  all  right  and  gave  me  some 
good  green,  or  bunch,  oulons  In  May 
of  this  year.  If  left  after  proper  thin- 
ning some  of  these  plants  would  prob- 
ably have  made  fairly  good  bulbs, 
while  another  portion,  I  Imagine, 
would  have  gone  to  seed. 

Some   Experience. 
A    similar    lot    sowed    the    year    be- 
fore, however,  had  mostly  winter  kill- 
ed,   and   the   remnant    made   bulbs   of 
moderate  size  or  pro<luced  seed.    I  be- 
lieve that  we  shall  flud  a  way  to  grow 
the  plants  In  the  fall  and  either  leave 
them  in  the  ground  over  winter  or  keep 
them  for  si  ring  idanting  in  a  cellar  or 
cold  storage.     My  friends  can  help  me 
settle  some  of  these  points  by  experi- 
ments of  their  own.     We  all  can  tell 
more    about    It    after    trying.      Some 
plants    of    the    White    Portugal    onion 
from   seed   sowe«l  on   Sept.    15  of  last 
year  came  safely  through  the  winter  in 
open    ground,    were   trausplanted    last 
spring  and  are  now  beginning  to  make 
good  bulbs.    But  the  Prize  Taker  is  not 
quite  so  hardy  as  the  Portugal,  and  the 
result  of  an  experiment  I  am  now  mak- 
ing with  It  Is  considerably  In  doubt. 

An    Experiment    In    PronrreaM. 

I  am  just  preparing  a  spot  of  well 
protectetl  ground  in  the  same  fashion 
as  southern  tobacco  growers  prepare 
their  plant  beds— namely,  by  selecting 
some  new.  or  virgin,  soil,  piling  on  it  a 
lot  of  brush  and  rubbish  and  burning 
it  over,  then  plowing  It.  applying  some 
old  compost  or  yard  scrapings  freely, 
replowlug  and  fitting  it  up  until  a  per- 
fect seed  bed  Is  formeil— and  in  this  I 
propose  to  sow  Prize  Taker  see<l  thick- 
ly In  narrow  rows,  usiug  perhaps  five 
pounds  of  seed  on  as  many  square 
rods  of  ground.  If  the  plants  live 
through  the  winter  I  shall  have  a  nice 
lot  of  plants  for  setting  out  In  early 
spring,  part  of  them  to  make  fall 
bulbs  and  another  portion,  which  are 
to  bo  set  very  thickly  In  regular  rows 
(the  plants  perhaps  less  than  an  inch 
apait),  to  be  used  for  gi-een,  or  bunch, 
onions  when  the  White  Portugal  onions 
from  seed  sowe<l  In  August  are  gone. 
We  have  much  to  gain  and  but  little  to 
lose  by  trying  this  plan.  It  will  work 
all  right  in  some  seasons  at  least. 


seedmen,  and  It  contains  several  va- 
rieties. But  one  of  the  best  grasses 
for  a  lawn  is  Kentucky  blue  grass. 
The  grass  will  make  considerable 
growth  before  winter  and  become  well 
established.  Do  not  mow  It  In  the 
spring  until  it  is  at  least  three  inches 
high,  and  do  not  cut  it  too  close. 


Porcine   Indlvldnallty. 

At  the  (Jregon  exi)eriment  station  a 
thrifty  Ohio  Improved  Chester  White 
barrow,  farrowed  Feb.  17,  1902,  was 
place<l    In   a   pen  alone.     The   feed   of 


GARDEN     SNAPSHOTS 


MADB  184  POUNDS  GAIN  IN  SEVENTY   DAYS. 

ihls  auiiinil  during  the  summer  con- 
sisted of  skim  milk,  rape  and  vetch, 
with  very   little  grain. 

\V<';,i:l!t  of  pig  at  i>eginning  of  experi- 
mental feed.ng.  Nov.  1.  Il»(i2.  22H 
pounds;  weight  iit  close  of  fattening 
period.  Jan.  10.  ItXKJ.  412  pouuds;  con- 
sumed In  seventy  days  5SG.r>0  pounds 
of  criishCAl  wheat  and  280  pounds  of 
skim  milk,  thus  nuiking  a  gain  of  one 
pound  live  weight  from  3.19  pounds 
crushed  wheat  and  1.52  pounds  of  skinn 
milk. 


Dust  is  poison  to  soft  conifers.  Fi«»ld 
and  Farm  says  that  In  Denver  trees  9f 
Plce<.l  pungens  (Colorado  blue  spruce/ 
are  often  covereil  with  dust  and  smoke, 
but  on  shaking  them  they  will  be  as 
bright  as  ever.  This  peculiarity  adapts 
them  specially  to  city  planting.  They 
also  endure  much  diversity  of  soil  and 
climate. 

The  Garden  Magazine  says  lettuce 
thrives  on  water  treatment,  radishes 
are  improved  by  nitrate  of  soda,  which 
can  be  dissolved  iu  water,  an^  beets 
are  benefited  by  salt. 

Hall's  honeysuckle,  with  Its  fragrant 
white  and  yellowish  tinted  blooms,  is 
one  of  the  most  useful  of  vines  for 
piazzas  or  for  covering  fences  or  any 
unsightly  objects,  as  it  is  evergreen  in 
the  south  and  holds  its  leaves  late  In 
the  north. 

Hardy  flowering  roses  are  usually 
best  planted  in  beds  by  themselves, 
but  many  of  the  native  species  are  fine 
If  grown  iu  borders  with  other  shrub- 
bery. 


There  Is  a  good  deal  of  lamb  served 
at  our  hotels  and  restaurants  which 
reminds  one  of  the  old  maid  of  forty 
who  passed  herself  off  as  a  sweet 
young  thing  of  nineteen. 


If  a  pasture  is  to  be  kept  in  gooa 
heart  and  free  from  weed  growth 
there  should  always  seem  to  be  room 
for  more  stock  In  It.  a  8uri)hi8  of  grass. 
Just  as  soon  as  a  pasture  Is  fed  bare 
the  grass  roots  are  weakened,  and 
every  chance  is  given  for  the  weeds  to 
get  a  good  start 


If  you  have  a  farm  and  wish  to  keep 
It  as  an  Investment  and  not  work  it 
yourself  the  worst  possible  way  in 
which  to  handle  It  Is  to  rent  It  out 
from  year  to  year  to  Tom,  Dick  and 
Harry  to  skin.  A  good  farm  deserve* 
better  treatment  than  this.  Make  ft 
long  lease  with  a  good  man. 


\  Big  subscription  Mrpn. 
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The  Mnrarln  of  ReslHtnnce. 

A  careful  reading  of  the  bulletins  on 
kerosene-llmold  mixtures  Issued  by  the 
Delaware  experiment  station  does  not 
greatly  encourage  the  Idea  that  scale 
can  be  destroyed  by  a  single  applica- 
tion even  of  the  20  per  cent  dilution, 
but  rather  that  repeated  sprayings  of 
mixtures  containing  a   lower  percent- 
age of  oil  may  be  needed  during  the 
summer  months.    ^Ilxtures  containing 
not  over  10  per  cent  of  kerosene  may 
be  sprayed  when  the  foliage  has  hard- 
ened In  midsummer  without  much  In- 
Jury  and  Is  very  effective  In  killing  the 
larvae  and  young  scales,  but  cannot  be 
relied  on  to  clear  off  the  adults.    Wheth- 
er trees  will  endure  repeated  applica- 
tions In  one  season  of  oily  or  caustic 
Insecticides  Is  not  fully  demonstrated. 
The   margin   of   resistance   to   Insecti- 
cides between  the  pernicious  scale  and 
tree  tissues  is  narrow,  and  the  latter's 
power  of  growth  lu  some  localities  does 
not  seem  e<iual  to  the  damage  caused 
by    frequent    spraying.  —  Rural    New 
Yorker. 

It  looks  as  If  the  Texas  longhom 
wouW  soon  follow  the  buffalo,  as  they 
have  begun  dehorning  the  calves  In  the 
Texas  cattle  region.  This  Is  a  sensible 
move,  for  while  the  longhorns  may 
have  been  picturesque  they  were  not 
profitable  and  put  the  cattle  under  the 
ban  for  ocean  shipment.  The  elimina- 
tion of  horns  will  mean  an  increase  in 
value  of  about  |2  per  head. 


Now   Start    the   Law^n. 

The  time  to  start  a  lawn  is  in  Au- 
gust, advises  an  expert.  Make  the  i 
ground  fine  and  let  it  have  an  opportu-  ; 
nlty  to  start  the  weeds.  Then  work  ' 
the  soil  again,  then  sow  the  lawn  grass 
seed,  and  the  rains  will  cover  It.  Pre-  ' 
pared  lawn  grass  seed  can  be  had  of 


The  publishers  of  the  Country  Journal  are  in  a  position  to  offer  an   extraordi- 
nary subscription  barjjain  to  its  readers  for  1905,  and  this  is  only  one  of  the  many 

propositions  which  will  be  included  in 
our  publication  from  time  to  time. 
SUCCESS  is  considered  the  best  Maga- 
zine published,  and  as  its  name  denotes, 
it  paves  a  rugged  road  to  success.  Every- 
bo<ly  should  read  it. 

YOU  MU5T  ACT 
PROnPTLY 

This  is  a  co-operative   idea  and  the 
offer  may   not  be  open  very  long.     We 
_  have  not  detennined  any  special   time 

and  reserve  the  right  to  discontinue  the  bargain  offer  at  will.  This  club  offer  can 
be  made  up  in  two  different  orders,  and  The  Country  Journal  can  be  mailed  to  one 
person  in  one  part  of  the  United  States,  while  Success  can  be  mailed  to  another 
party  in  another  part  of  the  United  States  ;  as  the  postage  rate  remains  the  same 
anywhere  in  the  United  States.     All  club  orders  must  be  mailed  to 

Circulation  Bureau,  The  Country  Journal,  Allentown.  Pa. 


FREE,  For  Thirty  Days. 

To  the  readers  of  The  Country  Journal,  .n  elegant  Solid  Gold  Diamond  Poinl  Pen.  exactly  like  ^'^  "<>  J*";'? 
tov  Den  but  one  that  retails  at  all  stationery  stores  from  fi.oo  to  $..50,  and  as  the  pen  ,s  manufactured  by  he  layst 
factSy  of  i«  kind  in  the  United  States,  and  gua«nteed  by  them  to  give  entire  satisfaction,  we  do  not  h«''»"  >"  ° f"" 
n^^me  to  our  reader,  FRKE  «»  a  premium  for  securing  only  three  annual  sub,cnbers  to  Fkc  Country  Journal,  at 
.5  c^s  e»^rind  sending  thetventy  five  cents  to  us.  after  which  we  will  send  you  the  same  day  we  receive  the  money 
ab^lurely  FREE  and  without  charges  for  mailing  this  elegant  Fountain  Pen  with  lull  tnstruct.ons  for  ustng. 


BOYS   AND   GIRLS 

ft- l"^r.\tcT.rieT;LLtL7n;r  Te  C^^^ 

iums,  and  a  change  is  offered  each  month.     Make  all  remittances  to  PREMIUM   DEPT., 

The  COUNTRY  JOURNAL,  Allentown,  Pa. 
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THE  COUNTRY  JOURNAL. 


THE  COUNTRY  JOURNAL. 


The  Country  Journal 

Entered  at  the  Post  Office,  at  Allentown, 
Pa.,  as  second-class  matter. 

TERMS. 

The  Coont»t  Journal  is  published  monthly 
at  8^9  Hamilton  St..  AUentown.  Pa,  Subscr.p- 
Uon  price  25  cents  a  year.    Single  copies^  cent*. 

ChSnKes.-In  chPURing  your  pofofl^f^  «t 
dresL.  sAid  your  ol  1  address  as  well  as  the  new 

""^Ryii^wals.- Always  state  whether  your  aub- 
scriDtion  is  a  new  one  or  a  renewal. 

Discontinuance.  -  We  di.scontinue  sending 
paper  when  t"i«e  paid  for  expires,  unless  renew- 
ed within  thirty  days.  . 

RemJttance.-Money  may  be  sent  «»  «ur  risk, 
bv  oosUl  uote.  money  order,  express  order,  re- 
^fstered  letter  or  draft  payable  in  AUentown. 
Pa  Stamps  accepted,  but  other  forms  remittance 
preferred.  Premiums  to  W  mailed  wil  go  safer 
ff  theVare  registered.  Send  ten  cents  extra  if  you 
wish  them  sent  in  this  way.  ....  1 

WeKveall  the  advertisers  in  this  Journal 
are  reliable,  and  will  do  as  they  agree.  "J?" 
find  any  o^  them  to  be  otherwise  we  would  be 

P'ld^erUsSTgTatis  made  known  on  application. 


uient  liHs  to  come  out  or  tne  peopiein 
some  forui  of  taxation. 


We  have  a  lady  frieiul,  an  enthusias- 
tic gardouer  aud  lover  of  (lowers,  who 
if  she  can  ever  come  across  a  toad  dur- 
ing her  rambles  in  the  country  will  al- 
ways bring  It  home  with  her  and  turn 
it  ioo.se  In  her  garden.  She  regards 
tlie  toad  as  an  Invaluable  Insect  de- 
stroyer, and  she  is  right. 


The  typical  thunderstorm  Is  usually 
accouipauiod  by  more  or  less  rain- 
fall. However,  we  recall  three  thun- 
derstorm.s  of  a  i>articularly  vicious 
electrical  type,  one  of  them  lasting  for 
five  Iiour:^,  when  not  a  drop  of  rain 
fell,  and  we  also  remember  one  accom- 
panied by  a  very  heavy  fall  of  snow. 


CONTRffiUTORS. 

J.  S.  TRIGG, 

W.  B.  K.  JOHNSON, 

OSCAR  P.  ROTH. 


whom  ill  correspondence  relating   to   Advertis- 
ing  should  be  addressed. 


A  farm  automobile  Jias  been  brought 
out  In  Scotl'\nd.  It  is  adaptable  to 
plowing,  sowing,  cultivating  and  reap- 
ing and  when  not  thus  in  use  can  be 
easily  eonverte<l  into  a  stationary 
power  for  all  kinds  of  barn  work.  The 
machine  costs  about  $1,5()0  aud  does 
its  work  at  one-half  the  cost  of  horse 
power. 


A  lot  of  «cnib  bred  h^sns  may  lay  • 
lot  of  eggs,  but  there  Is  not  half  so 
much  pleasure  In  having  them  around. 

You  are  getting  a  handsome  reward 
about  now  If  you  set  out  that  aspara- 
gus and  strawberry  bed  last  year.  Not 
everything  which  we  do  Is  as  sure  to 
bring  a  satisfactory  reward  as  this. 

The  dairyman  and  the  poultryman 
each  receives  more  than  50  per  cent 
more  for  their  products  during  May, 
June,  July  and  August  because  of  the 
system  of  cold  storage  In  general  use 
than  they  could  otherwise  do. 

We  are  asked  whether  the  present 
summer  Is  likely  to  be  a  dry  one  or  a 
wet  one.  Nobody  knows.  Droughts 
and  tloods  employ  no  advance  adver-J-i- 
Ing  agents.  Only  superstitious  and 
weakmlnded  people  take  any  stock  in 
weather  prophets. 


Growing  Ginsing. 

Little  gardens  pay  enormous  profits. 
The  most  valuable  and  profitable  crop  in 
the  world.  Easily  grown.  Hardy  every- 
where.  Cultivation  endorsed  by  United 
States  government.  400,000,000  Chinese 
use  ginseng  for  medicine.  Room  in  an 
ordinary  garden  to  grow  thousands  of 
dollars  worth. 

The  GINSENG  CULTURE 
is  the  leading  ginseng  magazine  publish- 
ed in  the  United  States.  Subscription 
price  25c.  a  year.  Send  4c.  for  sample 
copy  of  Ginseng  Culture,  and  a  copy  of 
our  ginseng  book  which  tells  all  about 
the  ginseng  industry.     Address 

Ozart  Ginseng  Publishing  Co., 

tf.  JOPLIN,  MO. 


Send  all  communications  relating  to  subscrip- 
tions and  manuscripts  to 

E.  E.  KNITTLE,  Publisher, 

8,5,  H.mlitoa  St..  ALLENTOWN.  PA. 

Lehigh  Telephone  17 16. 


Where  a  living  Is  made  with  but 
little  effort  and  where  clothing  aud 
shelter  are  easily  procured  there  will 
man  become  naturally  lazy  aud  shift- 
le.<?s 


Another  good  chance  for  a  young 
man  to  got  a  start  Is  to  get  a  piece  of 
cheap  land  in  northern  Wisconsin  and 
Just  stick  to  potatoes,  cows  and  clover. 
This  combination  may  not  make  him 
rich,  but  It  will  keep  him  out  of  the 
poorhouse  for  sure  as  long  as  he  lives. 


GEO.    H.    HARDNER, 

Real  Estate  and  Insurance. 


We  have  several  more  Uuiulries  as  to 

^_^^._  .„._ ^    ^    „„  alfalfa-when  to  sow,  how  much  seed,  |  We  Have 

The    enrrgv    and    push    of    the  I  etc.   We  will  only  say  now  that  August 


Should  you  desire  to  locate  iui  or  about  this 
ever  prospering  city  of  AUentown.  Pa.,  U  will  be 
of  your  advantage  to  call  or  write  us. 


THOSE  WHO  KNOW  THAT  THEY  OWE 
THIS  OFFICE  FOR  SUBSCRIPTIONS.  ARE 
RESPECTFULLY  REQUESTED  TO  PAY  THE 
SAME. 


NOTICE. 

If  yon  find  this  parag.aph  marked  it  means 
that  vour  time  is  up.  and  that  we  will  stop  land- 
ing the  Journal  if  not  renewed  within  30  days 
We  don't  want  to  lose  you.  so  please  renew  at 
once. 


people  of  northern  latitudes  are  mostly 
owing  to  the  f.ict  that  if  they  do  not 
hustle  In  sunuMer  they  will  starve  and 
freeze  In  the  winter. 


Apple  tree;  in  the  central  west  do 
not  need  plant  ing  so  tar  aimrt  as  t'ley 
do  In  the  east,  for  the  reason  that  they 
never  grow  as  la;g.'  or  live  as  long  in 
the  west  n.^  they  di  in  the  east.    We 


Is  the  best  time  to  sow  alfalfa,  and 
just  prior  to  the  proper  see.ling  time  we 
will  give  a  detailed  article  covering  oil 
points.  Should  It  be  given  now.  In  May, 
It  would  be  all  forgotten  by  August. 


Houses  to  Rent 


-AND— 


Afsrleultaral   Krturatlon. 

This  year  may  be  taken  as  marking 
the  semicentennial  of  agricultural  edu- 

.„v.  ,.»....  ...^  ."V.. cation  iu  this  country.    Fifty  years  ago 

have  seen  the  trunk  of  an  apple  tree  in  i  ^^   ^^^^^   ^f   Mich'Tan   took   steps    to 
the  east  wlicli  won  d  ni.ike  a  good  saw  ■  •     - •  — "■ —   "-i^i^i* 
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log.  and  we  know  of  one  tree  in  the 
west  which  is  forty-flve  years  old 
which  Is  noi;  over  nine  Inches  through 
at  the  butt.  j 

With  a  limited  farming  area  only 
one-third  the  size  of  the  state  of  New- 
York.  I)enii!:i:-k  e.X!>.)rt-;  agricultural 
products  of  the  vnlu.-  of  $3  ?  per  capita 
of  her  I'oiml  r.'on.  while  the  Unitel 
States  exp  )rts  br.t  .*?n.  Denmuk  ex 
ports  as  luiiuy  e,'g«  as  tiie  state  of 
New  York  proUn  es.  twenty  times  a^ 
much  butt;'r.  one-Iifih  as  much  povk 
and  as  many  b  )i-.>e.^.  Mua,5ured  by  re 
suits,  the  Fcandinaviaus  are  the  best 
farmers  In  the  world. 


establish  an  agricultural  college,  which 
was  the  tirst  institution  of  the  kind  In 
the  I'nlted  States.  Two  years  from 
now  It  Is  i)lanned  to  celebrate  in  a 
fitting    way    the    anniversary    of    Its 

opening. 

Thing*  always  move  more  slowly  at 
the  start,  but  'arr--i<-ultiu-al  education  is 
now  moving  faster  and  faster  every 
year.  ;o  th:it  v.ith  the  rapid  develop- 
ment of  e  "ir-lent  courses  for  it  much 
greater    pngress    may    reasonably    be 


Houses  for  Sale 

Also  desirable  building  lots  for  sale. 
Call  or  address 

GEO.    H.    HARDNER, 

Real  Estate  and  Insurance, 

LENTZ  BUILDING, 

Rooms  7  and  8.  6th  and  Hamilton  St». 

ALLENTOWN,  PA. 


expe-el  In  the  near  future,  the  effects    |j;f --^^^  .^^/^Sl^JiJ^^^a^e 
of  which   wil   be  far  reaching  in  our    ^..u.red.      No  Jnter|«ren.;.    -t 


national  llfe.-Dr.  E.  W.  Allen. 


G«o«l  Pnyi««  Ponlrlona  to 

allwhoiiuiilify.    GrtatdLMiiaaa 

for    StiiioKriipnerB.         8hort« 

band  has  bt't-ome   a  nect'SHlty. 

A   good    BtenoRriipher   is   al- 

waysassnri'd  a  good  Bitnation, 

steady  employment  the  year 

rounil  and  has  splendid f)ppor- 

tunitifs  (or  advanrpint-iit. 

^^^^— ^^^—         A  young  ninn   placed  in    a 

|«0  position,  advanced  In  a  yoar'B  tiniB  to  f  1 00 

Qnallfled  in  from  two  to  six  months. 

■  —    « momentHonly 

M»milrea  no  inieri^irn..-  ,,..h  occnpntion. 
Erily  iVanifS  System  holds  world's  reroid  for 
f^7j.  bXoI  eBtabUshed  nearly  a  anart.  r  cj  a 
centnry.  National  reputation  /^"'J,  '?' f •.??' 
three  trtal  leBsons.  HhowinKmefipdof  nstrut  tlon 
and  t horonKhnesB  of  conrRe.    AH  puDlla  asHiHted 


CORRESPONDENCE 
SOLICITED 


Canada  raised  last  year  14,OUO,UOO 
acres  of  peas,  which  proluced  an  av- 
erage crop  of  nineteen  bushels  per  acre. 


Cuba.  If  as  Intensively  and  thorough- 
ly cultlvate<l  as  the  land  of  Ilollfind 
or  Jersey,  could  easily  produce  all  the 
sugar,  tobacco  and  garden  truck  for 
winter  that  this  country  could  use. 


There  has   be<Mi   n   big   effort  made, 
which  fortunately  has  failed,  to  get  the 
people  wild   over  tlie  growing  of  gin- 
seng. In  some  such  way  as  they  went 
crazy    over   the    IJilgian    hare   a    few 
years  ago.     Even  now  tlie  papers  pub- 
lish   stories    of    the    marvelous    i)roflts 
of  ginseng  culttire.  but  It  should  not  be 
forgotten  that  if  any  stich  profits  have 
been    made   they    have   been    made    by 
selling  roots  and  seeds  to  enthusiasts 
I  In  this  country  and  not  by  the  selling 
of  the   roots   to  the  Chinese,   the  only 
'  people  who  have  any  use  for  this  plant. 


Why    flutter   In    IllBn.  anu  inorouKinie«n  wi  <-"■■■  ■;^.    •••-»---•--  - 

Lnrg.  dealers  who  have  taken  time  Jo  tVrVo^^cK.r's^lrvT/io^tS' ''^'h^^S^- 

........     .....     i..w..».     <;fn,iim,     With  pXm'.ntB    pay    $900    and    fV-'OO    p  r  T.nr 

sur-  8peeLaironr«e._ni«h»st_attn!nment^v_  \;i'ljj,«f 


The  sheep  men  of  Montana  are  hav- 
ing the  best  year  of  their  lives.  Their 
cUp  of  wool  for  this  season  brings 
them  over  $9,000,000.  to  say  nothing 
about  lambs  and  wethers,  at  6  to  7 
cents  a  pound. 

Whenever  a  man  gets  so  that  he 
tbinks  that  he  knows  something  al>out 
the  weather  he  Is  sure  to  get  the  con- 
ceit taken  out  of  him,  especially  If  he 
ventures  a  guess  on  the  weather  two 
weeks  or  a  month  ahead. 


A  lawyer  whose  mind  became  unsei- 
tletl  took  the  queer  notion  of  going  out 
into  the  country  and  hired  out  as  a 
farmhand.  If  this  thing  should  spread 
Kt  might  help  solve  the  problem  of  help 
on  the  farm  and  would  not  hurt  the 
cities  any,  either. 


to    study    tlie    butter    situUion    with 
some     care    express     themselves 
prised  at  the  scar<  ity  of  butter.     They 
had  that  the  western  receiving  centers 
which  used  to  send  large  amounts  to 
the    east    have    now    scarcely    enough 
butter  for  their  own  use.    Both  Cliicago 
and   New   York  have   uimsually  small 
receipt.-!  for  the  time  of  the  year.    The 
compiler  of  the   El.t:;n   dairy  report  Is 
Inclined    t  >   think    that    the   trouble   is 
not  underproduction,   but  Is  owing  to 
the    increase    in    demnnd.      In    other 
words,    the    use    of    butter   has    more 
than   caught    up    with   the   proluctlon 
j  and  now  e.\ceeds  tlio  ability  of  dairy 
farmers  to  produce  fine  butter.— Amerl 
can  Cultivator. 


Sitlinli  BialneiT  tollwe,    BeadiuK.  leoua. 


An  experiment  of  growing  vegeta- 
bles under  the  influence  of  a  continu- 
ous electric  light  showed  that  a  greatly 
Increased  ratio  of  grpwth  was  secured. 
The  twenty  hour^  of  sunshine  In  the 
far  north  wonderfully  hasten  the  ma- 
turing of  all  vegetation. 


We  are  asked  how  larg^  a  silo  should 
be  built  to  meet  the  needs  of  an  aver- 
age eighty  acre  farm,  ^'e  would  try 
one  about  twenty  feet  high  and  sixteen 
feet  In  diameter  to  start  with.  This 
will  hold  the  product  of  about  ten 
acres  of  corn,  which  converted  into 
•llage  will  make  an  Immense  amount 
of  moat  valuable  and  palatable  food. 


A  good  many  people  are  evidently 
fooled  with  the  notion  that  If  national 
aid  can  be  secure^l  for  the  construction 
of  highways  It  In  some  way  costs  the 
l>eople  nothing,  forgetting  that  every 
dollar   spent    by    the    general    govern 


A  scientific  writer,  referring  to  zinc, 
makes  the  assertion  that  milk  set  In 
zinc  vessels  will  produce  12  per  cent 
more  cream  than  It  will  set  in  tin  ves- 
sels. WTille  we  cannot  say  that  this 
Is  not  so,  we  can  say  that  we  do  not 
believe  It.  Unless  some  chemical 
action  was  set  up  between  the  zinc 
and  the  miik  tlie  kind  01  metal  used 
could  make  no  difference,  and  If  there 
was  such  action  It  would  »v-f»Iy  be  to 
the  Injury  of  the  milk. 


Limited    llemnnd   For  Goldt'u    Seal. 

The  inc- ca  ed  use  of  (he  g  )ldca  seal 
plant  in  medicine  has  resulted  in  wide 
demand   fur  info:mat:on  comerning  it 
and  the  p  >s-<ibllltles  of  it;  cultivation. 
Bulletin  r>l  of  the  depar  inent  of  agrl 
culture   says   the   jirinclpal    supply    at 
present   is  from   wild  plants.  Imt  that 
under  artiticial  shade  the  golden  seal 
can  be  cultivated   without  much  dlffi- 
cult;-.      It   i'    said,   however,    that   the 
limited  demand  for  the  plant  will  pre 
vent  Its  extensive  cultivation,   as  the 
price  would   soon   fall  to  an  uuremu- 
nerative  figure. 

Stenmed   Bllntre. 

Steamed  silage  has  been  the  subject 
of  long  continued  Investigation  at  the 
Oregon  experiinent  station,  and  A.  L. 
Knlsely  reporting  upon  It  expresses 
the  opinion  that  "the  operation  was 
quite  beneficial  and  the  steamed  silage 
was  much  better  than  that  whi<'h  was 
not  stonmed.  J^taH  fed  animals  wen- 
able  to  eat  without  the  least  Injury 
fifty  to  seven'-y-five  pounds  of  this 
■teamed  silage  per  day." 
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A  COMMERCIAL  CROP. 


TbaB 


An    Acre    of    AHpuraffua    Better 
f  1.000  In  the  Blink. 

In  the  spring  of  1891  I  planted  three 
acres  of  asparagus,  one  each  of  Pal- 
metto, Barr's  .Mammoth  aud  Couover'a 
Colossal,  planting  four  feet  by  three  to 
ten  Inches  and  about  tive  inches  deep. 
For  the  first  two  years  we  only  cut 
enough  for  home  use.  As  we  could  culti- 
vate both  ways,  the  cost  of  growing  wa-i 
quite  low.  The  third  year  asparagus  ! 
to  the  value  of  $225  was  cut.  The  bed 
Increased  In  vigor  each  year  until  we 
were  selling  -IS.'OO  worth.  Then  the  rust 
reached  Nebraska. 

At  the  experiment  station  some  twen- 
ty foreign  varieties  were  planted,  with 
several  of  our  American  varieties.  I 
looked  over  the  plantings  and  found 
Palmetto  to  be  the  largest  and  least 
affected  with  the  rust.  The  same  is 
true  on  my  place. 

We  have  reduced  the  cost  of  cultiva- 
tion l>y  the  use  of  the  new  reversible 
orchard  disk,  with  five  disks  on  a  side. 
For  part  of  our  work  I  remove  one  or 
two  disks. 

An  acre  of  asparagus  Is  better  than 
|1,000  in  the  bank  or  out  at  interest. 
You  can  draw  on  your  bed  every  spring. 
wet  or  dry,  for  a  good  sum  over  aud 
above  cost  of  production  and  market- 
ing. Bad  storms  of  hall  or  wind  only 
atop  marketing  one  day.  By  letting 
part  of  your  bed  grow  up  In  the  spring, 
cutting  the  tops  In  the  middle  of  Au- 
Ifust,  you  can  market  during  Septem- 
ber as  a  fall  crop.  The  same  will  sell 
high,  and  the  average  will  be  quite  as 
good.     This  part  of  your  bed  will  b« 


Wisconsin  may  be  of  value:  Tate  a 
piece  of  laud  from  which  a  crop  of 
barley,  oats  or  winter  wheat  has  been 
removed,  fertilize  it  with  about  ten  or 
twelve  two  horse  loads  of  manure, 
plow,  disk  and  harrow  thoroughly  co 
get  as  fine  a  seed  bed  as  possible  and 
then  sow  during  the  first  ten  days  of 
August  twenty  pounds  of  alfalfa  seed 
to  the  acre.  With  favorable  weather 
the  alfalfa  will  make  a  growth  this 
fall  of  nearly  one  foot,  which  should 
be  allowed  to  remain  on  the  ground 
during  the  winter.  Next  year  It  will 
give  three  crops.  By  this  method  two 
things  are  secured— the  alfalfa  has  no 
fight  with  the  weeds,  and  there  is  no 
loss  of  a  year  in  the  use  of  the  land. 
This  plan  Is  well  worth  trying  by  any 
one  desiring  to  get  a  field  of  this  most 
valuable  legume.  Try  two  acres  for  a 
hog  pasture  If  for  nothing  else. 


EAT    MORB    CORN. 

It   would   be   well   for  their  pocket- 
books    and    better    for    their    general 
health  If  the  American  people  would 
use  more  corn.     We  are  slaves  to  edi- 
bles  made  of  refined  fiour  of  wheat. 
That  more  corn  is  not  used  Is  not  so 
much  that  the  people  do  not  like  the 
many  delicate  and  savory  dishes  which 
may  be  prepared  from  It  as  that  so 
few   cooks   know    anything  about   the 
preparation  of  corn  foods.     There  are 
Immense  possibilities  In  a  well  cooked 
Johnnycake,  In  a  loaf  of  Injun  bread. 
In  corn  cakes.  In  corn  mush  eaten  with 
milk  and  cream,  'alf  and  'alf;  In  corn 
dodgers  and  pancakes,  lu  an  Injun  pud- 
ding stufTetl  with  fat  raisins.  In  fried 
mush,   samp  and   hominy.     Better  di- 
gestion, better  teeth,  more  vim  and  en- 
ergy would  come  with  more  of  a  corn 
diet,   and   then,    withal.    It   is   ever  so 
much     cheaper.     Then,    if    one     must 
smoke.  It  Is  said  that  there  Is  nothing 
better  than  an  old  corncob  pipe. 


PAXilUrrTO  ASPARAGUS. 
[Seven  bunche.s  grown  in  Nebraska,     Th« 
weight    of    these    bunches    was    twenty- 
eight  pounds  and  the  average  length  on« 
foot.] 

late  In  starting  the  next  spring  and 
should  be  let  to  grow  for  another  fall 
crop.  You  are  only  using  what  nature 
has  stored  in  the  fall  rather  than  in  the 
spring. 

The  demand  for  asparagus  Is  rapid- 
ly increasing.  People  troubled  with 
kidney  diseases  receive  much  benefit 
by  its  liberal  use.  In  bunching  such 
large  quantities  as  we  have  some  will 
be  defective  for  market.  We  use  ths 
tips— say  two  Inches  long— sometimes 
as  much  as  half  a  bushel  being  cooked. 

Every  owner  of  land  should  plant  at 
least  2o0  plants,  and  500  is  better  for 
a  family.  Use  as  a  regular  dish  sixty 
days  In  a  year,  covered  with  good  Jer- 
sey cream.  It  Is  one  of  the  best  produc- 
tions of  the  vegetable  garden,  con- 
cludes an  Orange  Judd  Farmer  corra- 
apondent 

SlnKle  Germ  Beet  Seed. 

Efforts    to    pro<luce    a    single    germ 
Bugar   beet  have  created   considerable 
Interest  among  sugar  beet  growers,  and 
so  many  Imjuirles  have  been  received 
in  regard  to  the  progress  of  the  under- 
taking  that    tlie    department   of    agri- 
culture has  Issued  some  Information  on 
the  subject  In   bulletin  No.  73  of  the 
bureau  of  plant  Industry.     Encourag- 
ing  progress    Is    reported,    and    *it    Is 
only   a   question   of   time   when   beets 
will  be  grown  commercially  from  sin- 
gle   germ    seed."      Those    having    the 
work  In  charge  expect  to  produce  this 
year  a  crop  of  seed  beets  from  their 
selected  single  germ  seed  of  last  year 
and  to  silo  these  beets  In  the  autumn 
for    next    year's    seed    production.      It 
will  be  remembered  that  it  takes  two 
years  to  produce  a  crop  of  seed. 

THAT     FIELD     OF     ALFALFA. 

The  following  suggestion  with  refer- 
ence to  securing  a  field  of  alfalfa  lor 
U^Q  territory  of  Iowa,  Minnesota  and 


SCREENINGS. 

A  few  years  ago  the  grain  buyers  of 
the  northwest  used  to  make  a  great  I 
roar  and  dockage  lu  grain  bought  be- 
car.se  of  the  wild  mustard  which  It  ' 
might  contain.  While  they  dock  just  as 
heavily  as  formerly,  they  do  not  kick, 
for  they  are  able  to  sell  the  mustard 
seed  for  a  gootl  deal  more  than  the 
wheat,  oats  or  flax,  the  mustard  later 
appearing  at  40  cents  a  pound  on  the 
table  of  the  man  who  raised  It.  The 
screenings  and  weed  seed  which  are 
furnished  by  the  mills  of  the  north- 
west to  feed  and  fatten  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  sheep  every  winter  are 
a  pure  gift  by  the  farmer  for  this  pur- 
pose, the  dockage  demanded  by  the 
mills  making  It  cost  them  nothing.  The 
moral  of  this  is  that  It  does  not  pay 
the  farmer  to  raise  weeds  and  raus- 
tanl,  though  lots  of  them  do.  and,  dr 
lug  It.  It  would  pay  them  to  clean  the 
grain  :.nd  feed  tJ'e  ^-''reening'  to  sheep 
at  home. 

THE    FARMER'S    FOBS. 

The  farmer  has  always  and  ever 
three  things  to  contend  with— weeds, 
Insects  and  the  freaklshness  of  cli- 
mate. Weeds,  like  original  sin,  are 
sure  to  crop  out  on  his  land  and  usurp 
Its  fertility  If  not  fought  and  sul)dued, 
tlie  plague  of  Insect  life  lies  In  wait 
In  some  form  or  other  for  every  crop 
whieh  he  may  plant,  while  June  and 
early  September  frosts,  floods  and 
droughts,  cyclones  and  hailstorms,  too 
much  or  too  little  heat,  make  up  a 
combination  which  he  is  utterly  pow- 
erless to  control  or  even  evade. 


Peters'  Rheumatism  Cure 


IS  A  POSITIVE  CURE  FOR 


Price,  li.oo  a  Bottle.  Six  Bottles  for  $5.00 

PREPARED  ONLY  BY  THE 

GERMAN  REMEDV  COMPANY 

ALLENTOWN,  PA. 


REVERSION. 

The  different  breeds  of  domestic  ani- 
mals which  are  generally  known  under 
the  name  of  thoroughbreds  are  the  re- 
sult of  many  years'  work,  of  careful 
selection  aud  breeding  to  a  type  often 
very  far  removed  from  that  of  the 
original  ancestry— are.  In  a  way,  purely 
artificial  bneds  and  can  only  be  main- 
tained in  their  excellence  by  contluued 
careful  breeding  aud  Infuslou  of  the 
best  strain:^  of  like  blood.  Left  alone, 
the  law  of  reversion  to  original  types 
soon  gets  In  its  w^ork.  and  a  very  few 
generation-*  take  them  back  to  the 
original  scrub  type.  This  appUes  not 
only  to  domestic  animals,  but  to  poul- 
try and  to  quite  an  oxteut  to  grains 
and  fruits,  llie  l)est  of  a  type  Is  hard 
to  create  and  still  harder  to  maintain. 


POPULAR     GARDENING 


PINE    FARMS    IM   CANADA. 

It  may  Interest  you  to  get  a  map 
and  find  the  Peace  river  country  In 
northwestern  Canada,  latitude  68,  and 
learn  that  this  is  a  fine  farming  coun- 
try, wheat,  oats  aud  barley  growing 
to  perfection  and  only  six  weeks  dur- 
ing the  winter  In  which  It  Is  neces- 
sary to  feed  stock.  The  extreme  north- 
em  latitude  is  offset  by  the  Infiuence 
of  the  Jflpan  current  of  the  Pacific 
and  the  chluook  winds. 

The  butchers  of  the  city  of  New 
York  propose  to  do  business  Independ- 
ently of  the  beef  trust  and  have  asso- 
clatetl  themselves  Into  a  co-operative 
organization  for  the  purpose  of  buying 
their  meats  on  foot  and  slaughtering 
them  themselves.  Co-operative  effort 
Is  the  legitimate  and  effective  tool  with 
which  to  fight  eomblnatlon. 


The  west  has  come  to  what  may  oe 
called  a  three  and  four  horse  type  of 
agriculture— the  doing  of  all  the  farm 
work  Jtist  as  far  as  possible  with  a 
large  type  of  Machinery,  which  re- 
quires three  or  four  horses  to  operate. 
The  gang  plow,  the  twenty-four  foot 
harrow,  the  six  foot  mower,  the  tliree  [ 
row  cultivator,  the  potato  digger  and 
juany  other  appliances  represent  how 
tlie  machine  has  displaced  the  hired 
man,  the  horse  being  more  dependable 
than  the  man.  I 

P'ly  time  is  here  and  with  it  almost  1 
untold  misery  for  the  dairy  cow  unless  j 
some  steps   are  taken  to  protect  her.  | 
Some  dairymen  are  following  the  plan 
of  keeping  their  cows  In  a  darkened 
basement  bam  from  about  9:30  a.  m. 
until   sundown   and  then   giving  them 
the  run  of  the  pasture  d-aring  the  night 
and  early  morning.    While  In  the  bam 
they  are  fed  liberally  with  some  green 
soiling    crop,    such    as    clover,    silage. 
sweet   com,    with    the   result   that   so 
cared  for  there  Is  no  shrinkage  in  the 
milk   yield.     The  common   way   is  to 
turn  them  into  a  pasture,  good  or  bad, 
as  the  case  may  be,  and  let  them  stand 
bunched    on    some    knoll    or    in    some 
pond  half  submerged  all  through  the 
heat  of  the  day.  and  no  sensible  cow 
will  mn  a  dividend  paying  milk  fac- 
tory loider  such  cowUtlona. 


Thin  the  beets  and  use  the  thinnings 
for  greens.  One  hoeing  Is  better  than 
three  waterings. 

Where  the  early  crops  of  lettuce, 
peas,  onions,  cabbage,  radish,  cauli- 
flower, etc.,  have  been  taken  off  fit  the 
ground  again  aud  plant  cucumber, 
strawberry,  celery,  late  cabbage  or  otli- 
er  second  crops. 

A  planting  of  early  sweet  com  every 
ten  days  will  keep  up  the  successlou. 
Minnesota  and  Corey  are  good  kinds. 

Small  weeds  are  much  easier  handled 
than  largo  ones.  It  Is  the  season  of  tl»e 
weed,   Iveep  busy. 

Watch  the  bees  and  have  hives  ready 
for  new  swarms. 

Every  garden  should  have  a  compost 
heap  to  utHl7.c  all  refuse  organic  mat- 
ter about  th*i  place. 

Cucuml>ers  may  be  planted  with  good 
results  as  late  as  the  middle  of  June. 

There  Is  no  class  of  plants  that  re- 
spond more  readily  to  good  treatment 
than  garden  vegetables. 

Setting  tormtoes.  ergplants  and  pep- 
pers may  still  be  done  In  June. 


NO   RA(12    SLIC1DE    AMONG    BIRDS. 

We  are  aslced  how  many  of  our 
birds  raise  more  than  one  brood  of 
young  lu  a  season.  The  English  spar- 
row, the  most  prolific  of  any  of  our 
common  birds,  will  begin  nesting  in 
March  and  keep  it  up  until  July  and 
sometimes  even  later.  It  Is  safe  to 
say  that  they  will  hatch  from  two  to 
four  broods  in  a  season.  The  quail 
will  sometimes  hatch  two  broods  In  a 
season,  and  many  other  birds,  if  they 
have  their  nests  broken  up  or  young 
destroyed,  will  Incubate  the  second 
time;  but,  as  a  general  rule,  all  our 
birds,  with  the  exceptions  noted,  raise 
but  one  brood  of  young  In  a  year.  This 
Is  a  wise  provision  of  nature;  other- 
wise birds  would  easily  become  one  of 
the  greatest  plagues  with  which  the 
farmer  and  fruit  grower  would  have 
to  contend. 
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THE  BIG  GLADIOLUS. 

■aid     to     Be     L«rKe«t.     BeBt     Shaped* 
Moat   Graceful   and   Brilliant. 

It  is  claimed  for  (iladiolus  princeps 
fcat  it  is  the  largest,  best  shaped,  most 
orilliaut  and  most  graceful  gladiolus  in 
existence.  De  Vilmorin,  the  French 
authority,  says: 

Gladiolus  princeps  is  the  latest  ac- 
quisition among  garden  hybrids  of  this 
genus.    Four  species  have  helped  in  its 


production.  witnout  rucmupfuov;  aa*^  ^'<-  •^^ 

The  honor  of  producing  this  hybrid  j  ^j^^jjing  the  boy  is  sure  to  be  glad 
belongs  to  an  American,  l)v.  Van  Fleet  1  ^^^  pmnncioated  and  leave  home,  ti 
of  Little  Silver.     It  is  now  more  than 
twenty-five  years  ago  since  Gladiolus 
cruentus,  originally  from  South  Africa, 
was  sent  to  William  Bull  by  a  Swiss 


THAT    BOY, 

While  the  law  gives  the  fatner  .— 
unpaid  services  of  his  son  until  the  son 
bpconjes  of  ago.  it  la  mighty  poor  pol- 
icy  to   be   giiideil    by    the    law    rather 
than  by  a  humane  and  decent  regard 
for  the  boy.     We  believe  that  as  soon 
as  a  boy  Is  able  to  render  service  on 
the  farm  of  money  value  to  his  father 
he  should   be  paid   something   for  his 
work,   and  so  paid  that   the  old   man 
does  not  have  a  string  hitched  to  his 
wages.     A  good  boy   Is   worth  raising 
altogether    aside    from    his    economic 
value  to  his  sire,  and  one  way  to  raise 
a  goo<l  boy.  who  will  stick  to  his  dad 
to  the  last  ditch.   Is  to   treat  the  boy 
fairly   In  this  matter  of  compensation 
for  the  work  done  by  him.     When   a 
boy  is  worke<l  by  his  father  till  of  age 
without  recompense  save  his  board  and 

'    '  to 

get  emancipated  and  leave  home,  and 
It  Is  sometimes  hard  work  to  get  hlra 
to  come  to  the  old  man's  funeral 


TinEBD    OF    SMALL   FARMS. 

There  is  much  speculation  as  to  the 
cause  of  the  decline  In   population  of 
many  of  the  best  agricultural  sections 
of  the  west.     It  may  be  accounted  for 
partly  by  the  Increased  value  of  farm 
land,  the  young  men  being  unable  to 
buy  farms:  by  the  high  price  of  farm 
help,  compelling  the  greatly  Increased 
use  of  machinery,  this  In  turn  Involv- 
ing increased  acreage  to  make  it  prof- 
itable.     This    condition    Is    to    be    re- 
gretted.   'i)r  no    farm    is   so   profitably 
worked  as  the  small  farm,  bringing  in 
its    trail    a    denser    population,    better 
schools,  improvetl  highways  and  a  bet- 
ter social  environment. 


The  most  valuable  load  of  farm  prod- 
uce which  the  farmer  can  haul  to  town 
these  days  Is  a  load  of  wool.  We  know 
of  a  few  cases  where  such  a  load 
brought  nearly  $1,000.  We  also  recall 
the  time,  and  it  is  not  so  very  long 
ago  either,  when  If  one  wanted  to  send 
a  car  of  wool  to  a  commission  house  he 
had  to  prepay  the  freight.  Wise  legis- 
lation and  the  fearful  drought  in  Aus- 
tralia brought  about  this  changed  con- 
dition for  the  sheep  men. 


The  eaett  of  hard  and  deep  freezmg 
of   the  soil   (luring   the    winter,    while 
souietini;s  injurious  to  clover  and  trees. 
is  neverlliele-ss  of  great  benefit  to  the 
soil  anJ  tlie  succeeding  crop  which  it 
pro.au-  s.  good  yields  almost  invari:ibl> 
following  hard  winters.    Such  freezing, 
for  one  tiling,  locks  up  the  soil  and  pre- 
vents any  1  )s.s  of  fertility  by  erosion. 
It  a!:-!0  tends  tD  o:)en  up  the  subsoil  an  1 
thus  prainot?.^  unr.er.ralnage  and  the 
aeration  of  the  soil.   It  l<  always  hariiei 
to    keep    land    fertile    and    productive 
where  tlie  ground  never  freezes   than 
it  is  where  it  doos. 


BEATING   TIIEJ    BEKF   TRUST. 

A  community  of  farmers  in  western 
Iowa  have  adopted  this  plan  to  supply 
themselves  with  fresh  meat  and  beat 
the  beef  tru-,t:  A  beef  critter  is  killed 
each  week  by  the  local  butcher  and  the 
meat  divide.l  up  among  the  members 
of  the  syndicate,  each  man  furnishing 
his  beef  critter  In  turn.  We  see  no  dif- 
ficulty at  all  about  this  plan  If  there  Is 
a  fair  divvy  up  on  porterhouse  and 
neck  stews,  for  there  is  almost  sure  to 
be  some  fellow  In  the  lot  that  will  try 
to  get  more  timn  his  share  of  the  choice 
cuts. 


We  are  asked  whether  the  sowing 
of  the  clover  seed  with  a  nurse  crop 
of  small  grain  benefits  such  crop  in 
any  appreciable  degree.  W^e  think  not, 
for  the  clover  cannot  do  much  mors 
than  keep  alive  until  such  nurse  crop 
is  removed.  Then  the  fertilizing  ma- 
chinery of  the  clover  plant  does  not 
get  into  operation  to  any  extent  until 
the  second  year  of  its  life  period,  so 
that  no  benefit  could  be  received  by 
tiie  crop  with  which  It  was  sown. 


ULADlOhim  I'BISCEl'H. 

living   in    the    Draken.sberg,    in    Natal. 
But  the  specimens  sent  did  badly,  and  | 
M,    Max    Leichtliu    (from    whom    I    ob-  | 
talned  these  details),  who  was  the  only 
one  to  have  the  plant  In  its  full  beauty, 
gave  it  to  Dr.  Van  Fleet.     The  latter, 
under  the  propitious  climate  of  North 
America,     obtained     ex«ellent     results 
with  it  and  crossed  It  with  G.  chiidsll. 
I  am  sure  he  himself  must  have  been 
astonished  at   the  result.     The  hybrid 
gladiolus,   to   which  lie  has   given   the 
very  appropriate  name  of  princeps.  Is 
remarkable  for  the  rich  scarlet  rod  of 
its  flowers,  by  their  size  and  by  their 
beautiful    form,   surpassing   any    with 
which    we   are   at   present   actpiainted. 
The   petals  are   very    large,   and  their 
bright  coloring  is  intensitieii  by  slight 
white  spots,   often   accompanied  by  a 
median  line  of  the  same  color  on  the 
Inferior  and    lateral   divisions.     These 
latter  are  larger  and  not  so  spreading 
as  in  G.  naticeianns. 

Gladiolus  princeps  does  not  bloom  un 
til  August  and  September.  In  this  re 
spect  resembling  G.  cruentus— that  Is  to 
say,  It  Is  at  Its  best  when  other  gladi- 
oli are  almost  or  entirely  passed.  This 
Is  another  point  In  Its  favor.  On  the 
other  hand,  Its  flowering  is  continuous, 
and  It  never  has  more  than  three  or 
four  blossoms  open  at  the  same  time. 
But  what  does  It  matter  If  quality  com- 
pensates for  quantity? 


There    is    almost    always    some   one 
farm  product  which  pays  a  big  profit. 
Some  years  it  is  the  potato  crop,  some 
years  wojI,  then  hjgs.  then  wheat  oi- 
corn.     Tliei*'  are  just  only   two  farm 
products  winch  seldom    vary   much  In 
price,    takinvc   a   series   of   years,    anil 
these   are  butter,  or  milk   and  cream. 
as  the  case   may  b?.  and  eggs.     Thi^ 
fact  emplia^lzts  the  importance  of  al- 
ways diversifying  the  crops  raised  on 
the  farm,  and  the  further  fa-t  that  th  • 
more  the  farm  can  be  utlllzel  by  the 
cow  and  the  lien  the  more  cerrain  wiil 
be  the  profits  to  be  secure*  1  from  it. 


One    man    says    that    the    cucmuu^ 
beetle— the  little  yellow  striped  fellow 
-can  be  got  rid  of  by  selecting  grount' 
for  planting  removed  from  where  cu- 
cumbers had  been  grown  the  i>reviot; 
year.     He  Is   badly   off   in   this.     Two 
years  ago  we  planted  me'ons.  cucum 
bers  and  squashes  a   mile  away  froir. 
any  garden,   right   In   a   newly  cleare  1 
timber  lot.  and  squads  of  these  beetle- 
sat  around  for  a  week  waiting  far  lli  • 
stuff  to  peep  through  the  ground :  neve 
saw  so  many  of  them  at  any  place  a 
there  were  there.     Easiest  way  to  hea  ' 
them  off  is  to  make  a  small  franco  an  " 
tack  over  the  top  a  piece  of  cloth  oi 
:nosquito  netting. 


We  know  of  one  nice  girl  who  takes 
care  of  tiuite  a  large  lawn.  We  saw 
her  tiie  other  day  pushing  the  lawn 
mower,  and  we  doubt  if  she  ever  pre- 
sented a  more  attractive  and  graceful 
appearance  than  when  so  engaged. 

The  pine  stumps  of  the  yellow  pine 
regions  of  the  south  are  now  being 
made  to  return  a  value  of  $33  per  cord 
in  turpentine,  oil  and  byproducts  by 
the  new  method  of  treating  them,  the 
old  stumps  being  of  greater  value  than 
the  trees  which  grew  on  them  were  for 
lumber. 

The  heated  term  In  .Tuly  of  this  year 
resulted  in  a  most  remarkable  growth 
of  corn,  which  was  just  at  that  stage 
when  hot  weather  and  moisture  would 
most  greatly  allect  it.  A  growth  of 
four  inches  in  height  was  reported 
from  many  places  for  tlie  twenty-four 
hours,  or  a  foot  In  three  days. 


Some  so  calleJ  scientist  is  out  with 
the   statement   that   pound   for   pound 
bananas    are    just    as    nutritious    as 
beefsteak.     W^e  should  like  to  see  this 
gentleman    try    a    banana    ration    and 
have  to   work  hard  on   a   farm.     His 
girth  would  double  In  a  season  in  the 
effort  to  h(dd  enough  bananas  to  keep 
the   breath    of    life    In    him.      All    the 
banana  eating  nations  are  pot  bellied. 
This  Is  out;  of  the  many  cases  where 
chemical     analysis    and     facts    don't 
hitch. 

There  Is  probably  no  child  who  does 
not,  at  some  time  or  other,  very  much 
desire  a  pony,  and  there  is  probably  no 
animal  which  makes  so  useful  and  safe 
a  pet  for  chMdren  as  one  of  the  minia- 
ture  horses.       The    Shetland    pony    is 
much  used  for  this  purpose  today.   The 
pure  bred   Shetlands  run  from  275  to 
400  pounds  In  weight  and  fr-vn  40  to 
46  inches   ii-   height.     Tlielr  small  size 
was  originally  protluced  by  the  adverse 
conditions  whWh  the  first  of  the  breed 
were  subjected  to  In  tiie  Islands  from 
which    they    came,    where    food    wa» 
scarce  and  climate  unkind. 


A  reader  wishes  to  know  where  he 
can  find  n  market  for  mushrooms. 
These  edible  fungi  are  In  goad  de- 
mand in  all  our  cities,  and  the  best 
way  to  flnd  the  market  desired  Is  to 
get  In  communication  with  some  good 
commission  house  which  makes  a  spe- 
cialty of  fruits  and  vegetables. 


The  first  bale  of  new  crop  of  cotton 
sold  lately  at  the  New  Orleans  market 
for  30  cents  per  pound.  The  new  crop 
seems  good  for  10  cents,  which  Is  a 
very  profitable  price. 


We  saw  a  lot  of  mighty  contented 
hogs  the  other  day.  They  had  just 
been  turned  into  an  acre  of  rape,  which 
was  about  eight  inches  tall  and  just 
exactly  sultetl  them.  More  hogs  should 
have  this  chance. 


The    semiannual    fight    between    th 
sun  and  the  frost  is  over,  the  <un  a! 
ways   winning  otit   in   the    -prii'-g  ami 
the  frost  In  the  fall.     It  i ;  interostin.i' 
to  watch  liow  reluct.nnt  eas-li  is  to  giv( 
up  Its  domination  of  the  c.irth.     I.ittl. 
by   little  In  the  spring  the  sun  creeps 
np  and   loosens  the  hold   of  the  fro^f. 
while  bits  of  green  In  sheltered  nooks, 
a    few    frost   proof   flowers   and   some 
precocious    fruit    blooms    are    tempted 
out.  the   frost   getting  several    parting 
digs  at  them,  but  gradually  loosening 
Its  hold  and  power  until  by  early  May 
it  withdraws  to  the  far  n  )rth  and  tiic 
sun    reigns    supreme.      In    the   fall    the 
process  is  reveised.  and  the  rule  of  th 
sun  \r  assaulted,  lightly  at  first,  but  as 
It  sinks  lower  and  lo\\er  to  Uie  south 
the  frost  becomes  more  and  more  ag 
gresslve    until    the    kintc    of    the    cold 
rules  unchallenged. 


The  crop  of  corn  which  might  easily 
have  been  raised  this  season  on  the 
land  would  more  than  have  paid  all 
expense  of  tlie  draining  those  fields 
which  for  lack  of  such  drainage  will 
not  produce  any  corn  worth  harvest- 
ing. Tliere  are  hundre<ls  of  thousands 
of  acres  of  such  land  all  through  the 
country. 

We  often  wonder  why  various  forms 
of  vines  and  creepers  are  not  more 
used  to  cover  up  unsightly  spots 
around  the  home.  The  Virginia  creep- 
er Is  very  useful  for  this  pun)ose,  be- 
ing easily  obtained  and  perfectly  hardy. 
The  wild  gnipe  Is  also  very  good  and 
can  be  obtained  from  some  nearby 
wood  at  the  cost  of  but  little  trouble. 


A  friend  claims  to  have  had  good 
success  in  eradicating  quack  grass  on 
his  farm  by  fencing  In  the  patches  and 
turning  hogs  Into  the  Inclosure.  He 
pays  that  they  will  root  It  completely 
out.    This  is  worth  trying. 


The  cheapest  pork  can  be  made  from 
com  and  alfalfa,  and  lucky  the  man 
whose  farm  will  produce  these  two 
crops,  for  he  will  not  only  make  cheap 
pork,  but  will  have  healthy  hogs. 


The  south  has  the  .lohnson  grass  and 
the  north  tiie  (juack  grass  to  contend 
with  as  aggressive  pests.  These 
grasses  are  much  alike  In  habit,  being 
extremely  ditlicult  of  eradication  from 
the  soil  when  once  they  get  possession. 
Each  has  some  value  as  forage,  but 
because  neither  can  be  controlled  nor 
got  rid  of  It  becomes  a  dangerous  occu- 
pant of  the  farm. 


The  hlre<l  man  on  the  farm  has  to  be 
treated  and  fed  right,  but  there  Is  no 
reason  why  he  should  bP  taken  Into 
the  bosom  cf  the  family.  While  treat- 
ed as  an  equal,  he  should  be  made  to 
keep  hia  place. 


One  acre  of  corn  put  In  the  silo  will 
furnish  three  cows  all  the  silage  they 
will  eat  for  a  period  of  200  days,  forty 
pounds  a  day  each.  Thus  ten  acres 
of  com  so  use<I  will  supply  thirty  cows 
for  the  same  h'ugth  of  time.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  ensilage  ration,  the  cows 
will  need  a  little  goo<l  hay  and  a  pro 
teln  ration  of  bran  or  gluten  feed.  This 
sort  of  ration  will  secure  profltabl*- 
results  from  any  dairj  of  cows. 


tb(^  Output 

THE  output  is  the  key-note  to 
profit.  In  deciding  upon  a 
price  at  which  to  sell,  a  manu- 
facturer, no  matter  what  article 
he  has  to  offer,  considers  how 
many  he  likes  to  sell,  and  bases 
his  charge  accordingly.  It  is 
reasonable,  too.  If  a  tailor  sells 
only  two  suits  of  clothes  each 
week,  his  income  must  come 
from  the  profits  of  these  two 
suit.s.  If  he  can,  however,  dou- 
ble or  treble  his  output  without 
materially  increasing  his  work- 
ing expenses,  he  can  naturally 
afford  to  make  the  profit  on 
each  suit  much  less. 

Again  this  output  decides  the 
buying  power.  It  is  only  neces- 
sary to  state  that  there  have 
been  manufactured  and  sold  over 

77,000 
EMERSON     PIANOS 

to  prove  what  the  buying  power 
of  this  great  Company  must  be. 
The  small  manufacturer  who 
turns  out  only  a  few  pianos  each 
month  will  certainly  have  to  pay 
more  for  the  material  in  eacn 
piano — there  is  absolutely  no 
doubt  about  this. 

When  you  consider  these  facts 
and  put  this  truth  along  side  of 
them,  that  there  are  only  three 
companies  in  the  United  States 
who  have  made  and  sold  as 
many  pianos  as  ourselves — that 
we  haven't  a  competitor  making 
a  high-grade  piano  whose  out- 
put is  a.s  large  as  ours — it  needs 
no  argument  to  convince  you 
that,  quality  for  quality,  you 
can  buy  cheaper  of  us  than  any 
one  else. 

Emerson    Piano   Co*, 

BOSTON.  CHICAQO. 

J20  Boykton  St.    J 95  Wabash  Ave. 


WINTER  EGG   PRODUCTION. 

An  Earlr    Stnrt    >eceiisnry  to  Secure 
Beat    ReMalta. 

Winter   egg   fanning   is   just  as   far  ] 
ahead  of  the  general  poultry  farming 
as  practiced  by  our  farmers  as  scien- 
tific dairying  carried  on  in   winter  is  , 
ahead  of  the  old  time  grain  farming.  I  ' 
know  very  well  that  more  failures  are  i 
recorded  from  tiie  egg  fiirming  In  win-  i 
ter  than  from  dairying  in  winter,  but  ; 
this  Is  to  be  exiK'<-te<l  when  we  con-  j 
Blder  that  the  opportunity  for  getting  | 
Information  along   this   line   is  not   so  ' 
great  as  It  Is  on  dairying,  but  I  know 
that  if  B  little  preparation  Is  made  In  ; 
advance  of  the  time  tliat   we  wish  to  \ 
put  our  eggs  on  the  market  it  Is  just  j 
as  easy  to  place  eggs  on  the  market  In 
winter  as  It  is  in  summer  and  far  more 
profitable. 

If  we  will  just  prepare  ourselves 
ahead  by  starting  early  to  get  out  our 
chicks,  giving  them  the  very  best  pos- 
sible chance  of  growth,  and  not  think, 
as  a  great  many  do,  that  after  they 
have  reached  a  certain  age  they  can 
shift  for  themselves,  paying  little  or 
no  attention  to  the  growth  of  the 
chicks,  and  then  ask  them  to  give  us 
a  high  priced  product  when  the  condi- 
tions of  the  weather  are  such  that  they 
have  all  they  can  do  to  sustain  them- 
selves—right  here  is  where  most  of  our 
people  make  a  mistake. 

It  should  be  well  understood  by  all 

that.      l)esides     getting     the     greatest 

growth  of  muscle  and  bone,  we  want 

,  feathers    also.      In    order    to    get    this 

'  growth  of  feathers  see  to  It  that  your 

pullets  are  not  allowed  to  sit  In  piles 


at  night  during  the  heated  season  of 
the  year,  but  make  s^^nne  provision  for 
perch<>s  and  see  that  they  get  on  to 
them,  and  in  this  way,  if  properly  fed, 
you  will  get  the  heavy  overcoat  of 
feathers  they  neeil  to  keep  them  warm 
during  our  rigorous  winters. 

See  that  their  house  Is  cleaned  up 
some  time  during  the  summer,  so  when 
the  time  comes  in  the  fall  to  get  your 
stock  in  they  will  not  be  neglected  and 
be  overtaken  by  winter.  They  should 
be  taken  In  just  as  they  first  commence 
to  lay,  and  then  give  them  the  best 
of  care,  so  as  to  keep  them  laying  the 
entire  winter. 

Tlie  houses  should  be  light  and 
roomy,  with  a  floor  of  earth  covered 
with  litter  of  some  kind,  such  as 
straw  or  cut  cornstalks,  and  all  grains 
should  be  fed  In  this  Utter,  so  as  to 
keep  the  fowls  busy  the  entire  winter. 
Do  not  neglect  this,  for  it  is  the  most 
Important  part  of  the  whole  affair,— 
From  lleport  of  Wisconsin  Farmers* 
\  Institute.  

Diet  For  Fnttenlnsr  Foiwl«. 

i      To  fatten  fowls  they  are  conflne<l  In 
i  coops  or  pons  and  fed  at  regular  pe- 
riods on   a    lixed   diet.   say><   American 
roultry  .lo.inial.     When  first  shut  up 
they  are  fasti-d  for  about  twelve  hours, 
to  give  them  an  appetite  for  the  new 
trentmrnt.     Tliey   are  fed   three  times 
a  day  at  state  1  times.     The  fool  usual- 
i  ly  consists  of  s.M't  meal,  cornnieal.  pea 
'  menl.     barley     meal    or    ground    oats. 
This    is    iiiixe.l    to    a    thin    stat<'    with 
skim    milk    and    givi  n    in    a    w  )0(i,.n 
,  trough,    fastened    to    the    front    of    the 
;  coop  or  pen.      At  the  end  of  about  a 
'  week  tiie  i-jd   is  made  tliiikcr;  some 


beef  or  mutton  fat  is  adde<l.  the  quan- 
tity of   which    is   gradually   increased. 
No  water  Is  required  and  grain  Is  not 
necessary,    though    some    fatters    give 
boiled  barley  for  the  last  feed  In  the 
day.     Some  flint  grit  Is  provlde<I  and 
some  boiled  nettles  two  or  three  times 
a  week.    The  food  must  never  be  given 
when  stale  or  sour.     If  a  bird  appears 
not    to    thrive    during    the    process    It 
should  be  tnrne<l  out   in  an  open  mn 
without    food    for    twenty-four    hours 
and  then  replaced  In  the  coop  and  tried 
again. 


Mock  trials  are  always  popular  In  the 
grange    piograr  -lie.      The    grange    at 
DeerfieUl.  N.  II..  recently  tried  one  of 
Its  members  before  a  jury  for  stealing 
the  town  hall.     We  should  think  these 
would  be  c'oout  as  Interesting  as  the 
breach  of  •,  ronilse  cases  usually  on  the 
docket  on  SMch  occasions. 


State  Master  Hill  of  Pennsylvania 
has  addressed  an  open  letter  to  the 
fair  associations  of  that  state  asking 
each  t«  set  apart  a  "grange  day"  at  tbe 
fair.  ^^ 


Over 
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ONE  FULL  QUART  OF 

WHISKEY  FREE 

We  know  the  nie»nlnc  of  wonlj  Md  will  do  M  w«  ifty.  W« 
•Uln  t«  be  ike  lowoat-prieed  Wkl^key  Ho«««  •■«  th; 
lurceat  Mail  Order  VfhUkej  G*aeer«  In  th*  Soatk.    AU  to» 


Lurceat  MaU  Order  Wklakcr  «./.-.;.>. -  —  ~-~ -,—    -r.  ~;- 

Nortfc  C'aroliaa  WkUkey  we  aell  la  Beed-tkere**  ■•  kad. 

Feoplo  here  wouldn'tadulteraie  if  they  know  bow— UMy  are  tM 
kaaeaU  Most  whta^eTJ'iil™  •■■»  noted  for  mixing,  blandlng  and 
iwalerlntr.    *"  "''        ''*  ~ 


11  YEAR     OLD 


We  BeU  more  genuine  old  whiskey  «?  fe«J^.t«f  "»»«» 
tor.   "'Caaper'e  11  Year  Old"  WkUkey  ta 

made  by  bonetit  people  In  the  mountalna  of 


^Maoc  Ov  Honest e^ 
North  Cahouna  Peorue  - 


l«IYl!ia*ldwT^'«m«>*by  h""*"'  people  in  the  mountalna  of 

iNoTlh  CirolWln  oI.l-6t,le  copper  "t  '»».  J«^*« "  ^[S* "»;i*^I 

loor  grandfathers.    Ftmt-rate  wUwtcey  la  Bold  *»  eft.eO  to  M.ee 

ISr  SaUon.  but  if.  not  any  better  than  •'Ca.per^  ".T^'/^JlL  J? 

Imurt^eSe  or  we  will  buy  It  back.   We  hare  a  capltalof  1600,000. 

land  the  Feoplee'  National  Bank  and  the  Itedmont  S*^<i><*.  Bank 

lof  thUcity  will  tell  you  our  word  la  good.    To  introduce  this  oM. 

'hooeet  whWikey.  we  offer  foar  Full  QnarU  *f  •'Cajper'a  11 

Year  Old"-two  sample  bottles,  one  15.  one  !•  y^' o^^A  "^JL 

Jl^w  and  a  drinking  glM«-*l»  ^  '••«:»*-,",55:»*J?Kj;? 

win  double  the  obove  and  put  In  free  Ob«  F«U  9"?iTL.5J«S51  I 

Wc  haro  eon.e  of  this  whinkey  only  7  year*  nid,  •°or'"  •fO^TT 

Ballon  keir  for  110  or  will  furnlch  twenty  full  .luart  »>o"'ci  on  re- 

Sipt  of  111  and  iflve  free  cork^rewis drta*Jng gla»ee andi^m- 

pl«£,  making  tbi.  whiskey  coet  len  than  •»■ » Iffr  f*>»on  ^ellrered. 

We  ship  in  plain  bo.ee  with  no  mark.  ^>  >ndiealecontontajiMj« 

Prepay  all  Expreaa.    Buyers  West  of  Teiaa,  Kaasaa.  Nebraska 

fwu\  pekoU  must  add  M  cents  per  quart  extra.  | 

THE  CASPER  CO.  (Inc. 

i"""    OMVCrBldg.  WINSTON.SAl.Fll.  N.O. 


-Bsfore  permitting  the   »»".▼•  whi.ksy  sdrertiiement  t«  %pr^n.t  in  onr  coloaini.  w«  lnT«wtt 
r  Baokers.     V 
Bw  ne«<l  nut  heiitat«  to  onlvr  sam|)l«  lot. 


^.,i'ti:/«;™'hr:^!ilei;'s;^i:^"w;"A.;;^iy  vk,!;;^  -^  p-  ''''•'""  «-'-'^-' 
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THE   LIGHT   BRAHMA. 

A  Popular  f'o^vl  With  Many  Panclewi 
and    ^knrket    Poiiltrymen. 

Bine*'  its  introUuctioii  iu  America  the 
Light  Brahiua  has  been  a  popular 
fowl.  Mauy  breeds  iind  varieties  have 
ejine  and  smie,  but  the  old  Light 
P.rahma  remains,  the  love  and  pride 
of  a  host  of  fanciers  and  the  mainstay 
of  a  large  nun  Ikt  of  market  poultry- 
men,  writes  Thomas  F.  Kigg  In  Ameri- 
can Poultry  .Journal. 

As  an  exhibition  fowl  the  Light 
Brahma  occupies  a  prominent  place. 
This  large,  massive  bird,  beautiful  In 
Its  color  markings  of  pure  AvUite  and 
black,  is  very  attractive  in  the  show 
pen.  In  New  J^ngland  Its  popularity 
Is  the  greatest,  both  as  a  fanciers'  and 
utility  fowl.  It  has  been  truly  said 
that  tliere  Is  a  time  in  the  life  of  every 
fancier  when  he  has  a  desire  to  breed 
the  Light  Brahma.  There  Is  a  pleas- 
ing personality  about  the  Light  Brah- 
ma—stately and  majestic  and  easy  re- 
pose. 

As  an  egg  producer  the  breed  holds 
an  enviable  record.  This  fowl  pro- 
duces a  nmjorlty  of  it^-.  eggs  In  the  cold 
montlis.  wiien  the  jtroduct  commands 
the  high<'st  market  price.  Many  fall 
in  egg  production  with  these  fowls  be- 
cause of  a  lack  of  knowledge  as  to 
how    to    properly    feed.     An    overfed 


LIGHT  r.BAHMA  COCK, 

Brahma  hen  Is  an  idler  and  Is  nnpro- 
ductive.  A.>*  sDft  roasters  no  other 
breed  or  variety  can  equal  the  Brahma 
nor  are  In  such  demand  In  the  l>e8t 
markets  of  the  country. 

It  can  be  stated  as  a  fact  that  the 
latter   day    Cochinizlng  of   the    L10it 
Brahma    by    many    breeders    has    Im- 
paired the  laying  power  of  the  breed, 
where   so  bred.      Mr.    Felch   and   Mr. 
Williams     and     a    number     of     other 
friends  of  the  iireed  have  strongly  op- 
poseil  this  action  and  have  retained  the 
Brahma  In  Its  true  form.    Tills  Cochln- 
telng  of  the  breed  has,  too.  affected  It 
as  an  exhibition  bird.     The  west  will 
have  none  of  the  Cochlnlzed  stock. 

Standard  weights  of  Light  Brahmas: 
Cock,  twelve  pounds;  cockerel,  ten 
pounds;  hen.  nine  and  one-half  pounds; 
pallet,  eight  pounds. 


THE    COUNTRY    JOURNAL. 


Our  Motto,  ''Not  How  Cheap,  But  How  Good. 
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Modern 
Ideas 
Applied  to 
Piano  and 
Organ 
Business. 


Pianos  and  Organs 

"The  Mossbacks"  who  hung  a  car{)et  across  the  road  to  keep  measles  out  of  the  vil- 
lage were  philosophers  compared  to  the  people  who  persist  in  expecting  to  get  something 

for  nothing. 

One  cannot  buy  gold  for  the  price  of  old  iron,  and  if  you  want  an  honest  Piano  or 

Organ  you  must  pay  an  lionest  price  for  them. 

We  i)elieve  that  we  give  the  "Most  Piano  and  Organ  for  the  least 

money  in  AUentOWn."  The  foUowing  list  proves  our  claims  of  selling  good  Pianos 
and  Organs:  We  sell  and  represent  the  Steinway  PianOS,  Hardman  PianOS, 

Lester  Pianos,  Harrington  Pianos,  Weser  Bros.  Pianos,  Milton 
Pianos,  Hobart  M.  Cable  Pianos,  Schubert  Pianos,  Ricca  Pianos, 
etc.,  Estey  Organs,  Burdett  Organs,  Putnam  Organs,  etc. 


Terms  :  Cash  or  weeldy  or  inonthly  installments. 


Kramer's  Music  House, 
544 


Hami  ton 

ALLENTOWN, 
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Care   or   Moltlnir   FotvI*. 

More  diseases  are  generally  contract- 
ed during  the  molting  perlo<l  than  ut 
any  other  time,  and  by  the  use  of  good, 
sound,   stimulating   food,   pure   water, 
plenty  of  room  and  good,  clean  quar- 
ters only  can  we  pull  through  It  with 
•afety,  writes  A.  V.  Meersch  In  Amer- 
ican Poultry  Journal.    The  heavy  strain 
upon  the  constitution  of  fowls  In  cast- 
ing their  feathers  Is  much  greater  than 
one  would  sui)po8e,  and  If  the  best  of 
care  Is   not  adopte<l   they  become   re- 
duced In  condition  to  such  an  extent 
that  the  liability  to  contract  diseases 
is  so  alarming  that  they  can  scarcely 
escape  It.     The  worst  thing  that  can 
be  done  Is  to  crowd  too  many  In  one 
roosting  place  at  night,  In  badly  venti- 
lated and  unclean  quarters.    Make  ev- 
erj'thlng  clean   Qfst  and   use  disinfec- 
tants.    The  best  disinfectant  that  has 
ever  been  tried  Is  crude  carbolic  acid 
and  coal  oil,  about  one  pint  of  the  acid 
to  one   gallon  of   kerosene.     Use   this 
cleverly  and  do  not  be  stingy  with  it. 
Thoroughly   paint   the  roosts   and   the 
dropping   boards,  gr,   better  stlU,   the 


entire  Inside  of  the  poultry  house. 
Paint  the  roost.-»  once  or  twice  a  week 
through  the  molting  seasou.  Allow  uo 
more  fowls  In  one  house  than  there  are 
roosts  to  accommodate  them  comfort- 
ably, giving  each  fowl  enough  space  so 
that  It  may  sit  without  touching  an- 
other. Fee<l  good,  sound  grain,  and  by 
no  means  the  refuse  of  anj'thing.  Do 
not  confine  them  to  one  variety  of  foo<], 
but  difTercnt  varieties;— <'arn.  wheat, 
oats,  buckwheat,  any  good,  sound  grain 
relish  and  oi*c' -ionally  a  little  sun- 
flower seed,  if  procurable,  and  a  meat 
ration  once  ner  week. 

Gnlnea   Fo^  la. 

Guineas  are  not  as   bad  to  destroy 
crops   as   chickens  are,   and   they   are 
better    Insect    destroyers,    says    A.    J. 
Legg  In  National  Stockman.    They  will 
range  all  over  the  farm  In  search  of 
Insects  and  will  kill  many  insects  that 
the  chlcken-t  will   not  get.     Tbey   will 
eat  the  gooseberry  worm  and  the  pota- 
to bug.  and  chickens  will  not.     There 
are  two  well  known  bree^ls  of  guineas 
—the  pearl   and  the   white.      In  shape 
and  size  they  are  about  the  same.     The 
pearl  guinea  is  not  so  well  domesticat- 
ed as  the  white  and  is  more  noisy.     It 
Is  claimed  that  hyi)rlds  of  these  two 
breeds  get  larger  than  either  full  blood. 


quarters,  .\scertaln  wherein  the  sur- 
roundings of  your  fowls  are  lacking  and 
try  to  reme<ly  the  same.  Tills  Is  also 
cr.nsed  by  the  fDwls  becoming  too  fat. 
Give  your  fr)wls  a  teasjioonful  of  bak- 
ing soda  ta  each  quart  of  drinking 
water  nn;l  fee<l  a  cooling  ration,  such 
as  wheat  bran,  middlings  and  vege- 
tables of  various  kindf. 

To   DlntlnRolah    Sexea. 

The  duck  is  very  easily  distinguished 
from   the  drake  by   its   heavy,   coar.ie 
voice.    The  drake  has  a  lighter,  hoarse 
quack,  as  if  he  had  a  bad  cold  and  was 
losing  his  voice.     Adult  drakes  usually 
have    a    pronounced    curl    in    the    tail 
feathers,    though    this    will   sometimes 
be  found  on  ducks.     The  voice  is  the 
best  method  of  determining  the  sex,  as 
after  you  have  handled  a  few  of  them 
you    cannot    mistake    the    loud,    heavy 
voiced  quack  of  the  duck.   There  should 
be  very  little  dilficulty  in  distinguish- 
ing between  the  torn   and  hen  in  tur- 
keys.    Tlie  torn,  or  gobbler,  has  very 
heavy    throat    waddles,    carries    Itself 
I  very  differently   from   the  female  and 
'  Is  much  more  aggressive.     When  fully 
mature  and   strutting  about  tlie  farm 
yard,  there  shoulrl  not  be  the  slightest 
difficulty    iu    telilug   the   gobbler.— Re- 
liable Poultj-y  .Journal. 


portant  factors  while  the  fowls  are  pro- 
ducing theli  new  suit  of  clothes,  says 
U.  B.  Sando  in  Ueliabie  Poultry  Jour- 
nal. The  red  mites,  or  lice,  do  not  stay 
on  tlie  fouls  during  the  daytime,  but 
hide  in  cracks  during  the  day.  sallying 
forth  after  night  to  seek  their  prey. 
The  porches  should  be  so  constructed 
that  they  do  not  touch  the  walls  of  the 
house  at  any  place.  When  the  roosts 
are  constmctel  In  this  way  the  mites 
will  have  little  o^yportunlty  to  hlda, 
being  unable  to  get  off  the  perches. 
Then  if  a  small  whisk  broom  Is  taken 
and  the  perches  painted  with  kerosene 
oil,  which  is  Instantly  fatal  to  them, 
very  little  difllculty  should  be  experl- 
encetl  with  these  pests. 


Lenr   Weaknesa. 

Leg  weakness  in  fowls  Is  a  form  of 


Lice   on    Fowla. 

Lousy  fowls  are  necessarily  weaker 


rheumatism   and   is  frequently  caused    than  fowls  that  are  free  from  lice,  and 
by  the  fowls  being  kept  In  damp,  filtliy    strength    and    vitality    are    quite    Im- 


Sorehend   In    FottIk. 

The  cause  of  the  disease  known  a« 
soreliend  In  fowls  is  a  debatable  ques- 
tion, some  claiming  mosquito  bites  and 
other  good  ftuthorltfes  that  It  is  an  In- 
fectious blood  disease.  Hotter  kill  and 
burn  all  thi.t  are  badly  affected.  Treat 
the  others—the  sick  and  the  well— with 
epsom  salts  In  the  drinking  water  till 
ill  siens  of  the  disease  are  gone.  A  ta- 
blespoon ful  of  salts  to  a  quart  of  water 
Is  about  right. 

It  Is  worth  remembering  that  no 
tarae  grass  will  give  so  gootl  satisfac- 
tion on  wet  land  as  alslke  clover.  More 
of  this  clover  should  be  grown. 
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THE   NEW   RHUBARB.  | 

The    Crimaon    Winter    V.irlety    OrlK- 
Inated    by    BnrbanU..  \ 

The  new  crimson  winter  rliul>arb  pro- 
duced   by    Luther    Burbank    of    Santa 
Kosa.    Cal.,    is    describe;!    l)y    an    ex- 
change as  a  perpetual   bearer  or  pro- 
ducer of  I'^af  stallis.  with  perhaps  the 
exception     of     a     short     rest     during 
(ivouglit     In     summer,     starting     into 
growth   again   with   tlie  advent   of  au- 
tumn rains  and  continuin;,'  growth  dur- 
ing   winter    and    spring    in    the    open 
ground,    with    only    sligiit     protection 
•luring    severe    weather.     It    produces 
Rood   marketable  leaf   stalks   fully  six 


show    up   fairly    well,    although    there 
are  shortages  there  too.    The  ujost  dis-  ! 
appointment    is  in  the  northwest,  ceu-  , 
tering  in  ^^•is^•onsiu.  one  of  the  leading  j 
potato    growing   states.      Ouv    advices] 
point   to   a    very    general   developmeut  | 
of  serious   blight   and  rot   in  tiie  west  . 
and  northwvst  during  Septeml)er.     Iu  t 
important  sections  this  has   been   per-  | 
hups  acccir.iiated  by  unfavorable  con-  , 
dltiun  of  the  plant  prior  to  that.  , 

This  matter  of  blight  has  been  prev-  | 
alent  tlirougliout  the  west,  all  the  way 
from  Michigan  to  Colorado.     Michigan 
has  suffered  less  thau  Wisconsin,  aud 
the  state  as  a   whole   will  turn  off  a 
gooil  many  potatoes,  although  a  large 
number  of  fields  may  be  scarcely  worth 
the  digging.     Latest  advices  from  Colo- 
rado indicate  00  to  7.^>  per  cent  of  a  full 
1  crop,  some  scab,  tubers  rather  smaller 
i  In  size  than  usual,  digging  lieginning 
1  In  earnest  In  early  October.   Only  parts 
I  of  Minnesota   escapetl   blight,   but    tho 
state  already  shows  much  <laiiiage  by 
rot.  This  is  true  also  in  Iowa  and  west 
of  the  Missouri  river  to  some  extent.     ' 
111    the    middle    and    eastern    states 
there  is  .some  complaint  of  blight,  hero 
aud  there  quite  serious,  but  the  potato 
crop    as   a   whole   appears   better   than 
in   the   west.     Ohio   and    Pennsylvania 
will  have  a  fair  crop  of  potatoes,  but 
i  manv  of  the  tul)ers  under  si/e.     While 
the  west  was  burdened  with  excessive 
moisture,  portions  of  the  east  suffered 
protracttHl  diought.  Northern  New  Eng- 
land will  have  a  me«llum  to  good  crop, 
but  somewhat  irregular;  some  reports 
of  blight  anil  rot.  In  Aroostook  county 
Me.,    always    an    important    producer, 
the'f-rop  Is  generally  gond.  yet   not  a 
full  one.  potatoes  attractive  In  size  and 
«iuality. 


^^^aKoEN 


considerably  less  beef  and  pork  com- 
bined than  did  ear  corn. 

Cornmeal  prove*l  much  more  effi- 
cient for  beef  production  than  shelled 
corn,  while  for  conil)ined  beef  and  pork 


FATTENING  STEERS. 

Polnta  of  Valne  In  Feeding  Corn  and 
Clover    Hay. 

II  W.  Miimford  of  tho  Illinois  ex- 
periment St  iti  in  lias  recently  announc- 
1^  a  nu!iil>ei-  ol  con  lusions  from  a  test 
with  ten  lots  of  steers  to  determine  the 
most  profitable  way  of  feeding  corn 
and  clover  hay  to  cattle.    Tiiey  are  as 

follows: 

Silage  ranks  witli  ear  corn,  corn- 
meal  and  corn  and  cob  meal  in  its 
ability  to  make  rapid  gains  on  fatten- 
ing cattle. 

Cornmeal  and  corn  and  cob  meal 
seem  to  be  al)out  equally  efficient  in 
producing  quick  finish. 

In  this  test  more  rapid  gains   were 
'  secured  with  whole  than  with  shelled 
corn  and  e.ivially  as  gootl  as  with  meal. 
A  reasi.nably  quick  fini.sh  may  be  se- 
cured with<»ut  the  fw'ding  of  an  excess- 


UUUBANK'S  .  BIM8t»N   KHUUAUB. 

months  earlier  than  any  other  variety 
when    g'own    uuder   same    comlitious, 
while  it  is  a  r.ipi'l  and  continuous  crop- 
per     continually     throwing     up     new, 
'•rowus  as  fast  as  the  stalks  are  pulled. 
The  coor   as  lndicate<l  by  the  name.  Is  : 
of  the  brightest  crimson,  and  the  flavor  , 
when  c  ooked  is  excellent,  much  supe- 1 
rlor   in  fact,  to  the  common  variety  of  | 
rhubarb  at  present  grown,  there  being 
an    absence  of   fibrous  strings   In   tUe 
stalks.  _______ 

THE  F^OTATO  CROP. 


WKh  a  Wnrktd  Shortaue  Good  Prte«« 
May    Be    r.xpeeted. 

The  potato  crop  of  IIM).'.  is  bound  to 
fnu'mi^lions  of  bushels  short  of  that  of 
lasi   year,   ac-ording  to   Orange  Judd 
Farmer,  which  is  authority  for  the  fol- 
lowing: So  universally  grown  are  pota^ 
toes  that,  of  course,  the  tonnage  will  be 
enormous.    It  always  Is.   But  so  far  as 
what   is   regarded   as   the   ^•o°i»"ff'»M 
Bupplv  Is  coucerneil,  made  up  chiefly 
from 'such   great   states   as   Michigan^ 
Wisconsin.  Minnesota,  Iowa.  Ohio  New 
York  and  northern  New  England,  this  | 
must    prove   far   short    of   a   fu>;   o««; 
Buvers  are  at  a  loss  to  know  what  to 
do"  Meanwhile  producers  should  see  to 
It  that  they  secure  all  the  market  will 

™e  west  is  in  l.'ss  safisi.ictory  shape 
than  li.e  .N«st  so  far  as  il.c  main  potato 
,.,,.,  is  <-unccrued.  Such  prmlucers  as 
New  York  and  northern  New   Kngland 


Intlntahed    Honey    Section*. 

There   are  two   methisls   of   dealing 
with  sections  more  or  less  unflnishetl- 
namelv,  feeding  back  extracted  honey 
to  secure  t'.eir  completion  and  selling 
them  at  a  reasonable  price  In  \he  local 
market.     Vw  most  beekeepoM  the  lat- 
ter course  is  proiiably  preferable.     All 
sections    not    lliree-fourths    completed 
should  be  ei.q>tie.l  by  setting  supers  of 
them   over  c.donies  lacking   in   stores, 
aud   then   t.e   dry.   clean   combs   kept 
over  for  use  ihe  next  spring. 

Importwtlon    of    >II1U    Ooata. 

It   Will   iM-   interesting  to   those   who 
are  following  the  liistny  of  the  Maltese 
milk  goat  enterprise  in  this  ccmntry  to 
learn  iliat  sixty-three  of  these  animals 
Imve  been  b.ouglit  here  from  abroad  by 
G    F    Thoc.ip-^^'U   and    will   be  kept 
the  Storrs  exi»('riment  station   In  Coi 
uecticut.   where  experiments  are  no.v 
under  wav  in  the  making  of  Camem- 
],ert.    Ko(iuefert.    Brie   an<l   other   soft 
cheeses. 


LOT  4  AT  TIME  OF  JIABKETINO. 
I  Market  value.  $»;.15  P*  r  cwt.    Katlon  made 
^  up    of    cornmeal.    gluten    meal,    ollmeal 
and  clover  hay.] 


LOT  7  AT  TUIB  OF  MARKETING. 

[Market  value.  S»;.la  per  cwt.  Ration  made 
up  of  corn  and  cob  meal,  gluten  meal, 
oilmeal  and  ciover  ha> ,  chaffed.] 

production  they  appear  to  be  about 
equally  efficient.  Cornmeal  Is  not  more 
etlicienl  for  beef  prcKhntion  than  Is  ear 

c-orn. 

Ear  corn  is  much  more  eflicieut  for 
beef  prcxluction  than  Is  shelled  corn. 

This  test  Indicated  that  the  supple- 
menting of  corn  with  nitrogenous  c-on- 
centrates  used  in  this  Instance  In- 
creases the  etflclency  of  corn  and  clo- 
ver hay  for  beef  production. 

Clover   Seed. 

Of  the  thirteen  principal  clover  seed 
producing  states   cme-namely.   Illinois 
-reports  an  lucre  »sed  acreage;  four- 
nanulv.  Ohio.  Utah.  California  and  Col- 
orado-report  no   c-hange    in    acreage, 
and  all  the  other  principal  states  report 
decreases.     In   Ohio  and    Itah   condi- 
tions  are   report «m1    the   same   as   their 
ten    vear   average,   while   in   ill   other 
prin.*ii>  I   states   ccmditions  are   above 
such  average.        


A  raw  story  is  going  the  rounds  of 
Uie  press  to  the  ettect  that  a  western 
poultryman  is  feeding  a  large  mimber 
of  ducks  and  geese  on  buttermilk  at  a 
creamerv.  with  the  result  that  the  birds 
are  doi.ig   finely   and   that   the  butter- 
uilk    rati.n    converts    their    natura  ly 
dark  colored  fic^sh  Into  meat  as  wh.  e 
as  that  of  a  chicken.    If  this  were  true 
It  would  be  a  valuable  sutrges  ioii  for 
1  our  colored  brethren  who  would  like  to 
]  lighten    up    tlie.r    complexions.      Some 
I  men  are  great  liars. 


Ivelv  heavy  grain  ration.     In  this  test  1 
the  'largest  average  amount  of  concen- 
trates ftHl  daily  throughout  Uie  expert-  ! 
meut  was  Iu  lots  2.  «,  7  aud  8,  In  all  of  , 
which  the  cob  Is  included.    The  dally 
ratiou    of    concentrates    In    these    lots 
varied  from  23  to  23.5  pounds  or  ap-  j 
proximately  one  peck  of  ear  corn  and  | 
three  pounds  of  gluten  meal  or  oil  meal  1 
per  1  tHX)  pounds  lir  -  weight  of  cattle.    1 
The  feeding  of  a  nitrogenous  concen- 
trate to  supplement  corn  undoubtetlly 
Btimulates   the  appetite   and   incTcases 
the  capacity  of  the  steer  for  consuming 
to  advantage  large  quantities  of  con- 
centrates.   Hence  this  system  of  feed- 
ing  Is    to    be   recommended    where   a 
quick  tiuish  Is  desired. 

Where  conditions  are  such  as  pre- 
vailed in  this  experiment  corn  aud  cob 
meal  is  not  so  valuable  for  fatteuing 
steers,  pound  for  pound,  as  cornmeal. 
The  presence  of  the  col»  in  ground  corn 
does  not  appear  to  materially  increase 
the  ettlciency  of  corn  for  beef  produc- 
tion or  for  c-ombined  beef  and  pork 
production  under  conditions  prevail- 
ing in  this  test. 

A  given  amount  of  corn  and  cob  meal 
did   not    produce   anv    more   beef   aud 


SeeiUnir  Timothy  and  Clover. 

A  common  |)ractice  in  Iowa  and  other 
states  is  to  si.w  timothy  in  the  fall 
with  a  light  seeding  of  wheat  or  rye  as 
a  nurse,  crop  at.d  early  the  next  sprlnir 
seed  Uie  clover,  simpl.t  sowing  broad- 
east  and  depending  upon  thc^  spring 
rains  to  cover  the  seed.— Ten  Eyck. 


BiR  Corn  Crop. 

The  official  statement  for  Septemlier 
of  the  c-orn  condition  as  Ht».r.  is  used  as 
the  basis  for  estimating  the  total  yield 
at  2.7H"..J>18.(K)0  bushels,  which  is  about 
50()()<)0<Ml  bushels  larger  than  the  pre- 
vious high  water  mark.  establisUed  in 
1899. 


A   po  )r  man   should   take  care,  anu 
good  care,  of  his  credit,    it  may  not  be 
a  big  tiling  lu  d.dlars  and  cents,  but  It 
m  worth  more  proportionately  to  Wni 
than  it  is  to  his  richer  neighbor.    Buy- 
ing   in    small    qimntitles.    as    the   poor 
„,un  must  nect-ssarily.  he  «»^«"'»>  ^  *";; 
pay     cash.     «or    when    to    the    higher 
prices,  which  he  has  to  pay  as  a  small 
retail    i.nrcha.-er.    there    Is    added    the 
1  extra  c-harge  he  pays  when  buying  on 
I  credit  be  very   often  pays  nearly  two 
prices  for  the  necessaries  of  life. 
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BEAN   HARVESTING. 


In 


CnttliiK     *»y      Mnflilnerj— storing 
nariiM  and  ThrnsliliiK. 

Forniorly  hcaiis  wiMv  imlU'd  by  hand, 
but  now  tiu'  wurk  is  doue  almost  exclu  | 
sively  by   iiuu-biiicry  in  the  main  dis- , 
ti-icts.     The    boan    harvi'-tor   or   cutter  i 
sliown  hero  is  a  two  wheeled  machine, 
-having   two    louR    steel    blades    so   ad- 
justed that  as  the  machine  passes  over 
the  ground  tlu'y  sweep  along  just  at  or 
below    the   surtaee  and   cut   the   bean, 
Btalks  or  \nx\\  tlim)  up.    The  bhules  are 
set  ol)liMuelv.  sloping  l»ackward  toward 
one  another  ami   left  in   a  single  row. 
Soon  aftor  tlie   ht-ans   arc   pulled   men 
pass  along  wtth  forks,  throwing  them 
into  small  bunches. 

After  dryiJtg  perhaps  for  one  day  the 
bunches  ar<'  turned  and  so  moved  that 
tliree  rows,  as  left  by  the  puller,  are 
made  into  one.  leaving  space  between 
the  rows  to  drive  through  with  a  wag- 


form  of  g(»veriuuent   Instead  of  a  re- 
public,  farm    work   is  crowded   into  a 
short  iieriod  of  each  year,  farms  are 
large,  and   the  peoi)le  live  an   isolated 
life;  then  the  wheat  business  is  sure  to 
cjule  to  an  end  there,  just  as  it  has 
done  in  all  new  coinitries  in  the  United 
States,  and  for  want  of  the  ability  to 
raise  corn  the  carrying  on  of  a  diver- 
sitied  agriculture  will  be  far  more  dif- 
licult   than    in    the    States.      However, 
men  can   make  a   lot  of  money  there 
now  just  growing  wheat,  and  it  is  this 
fact   that   Is  the   magnet   which   is   at- 
1  trading  the  farmers  of  the  corn  belt. 


»»'* 


BEAN  HAIl^'ESTEB. 

on.  If  drying  weather  prevails  they 
will  become  ht  for  drawing  and  storing 
In  the  barns  without  further  turning, 
but  if  the  weather  is  unfavorable  the 
bum'hcs  must  be  fre«niently  turned  to 
prevent  tlie  lyeans  in  tho-ii>  pods  resting 
on    the    gi-ound    fron\    becoming    dam- 

ngv<\.  .  .      . 

To  the  foregoing  In  Anu^rican  Agri- 
otdturist  Trofessur  J.  I-  Stone  adds 
that  wet  weallier  <lr>w  not  injure  th*- 
croi)  seriously  provided  the  beans  are 
not  allowed  to  rest  on  the  wet  gromid 
long  at  a  time,  but  tlie  fre.iuent  turn- 
ing necessary  to  prevent  them  fr<un  hi- 
jury  lnvolv(-s  ronsi<lerable  labor. 

When  dried  they  are  stored  in  barns 
like  hay  and  may  be  thrashed  at  on 
venience.  The  thrashing  is  done  by 
specially  constructed  machines  much 
like  the  ordinary  grain  thrasher.  Some 
growers  prefer  to  thrash  with  th»'  old 
fashioiuM  flail.  daimUig  that  the  sav- 
ing in  beans  that  otln-rwise  would  be 
split  comi>ensaH's  for  the  slower  work. 


NonHtiiieinK   Bee*. 

A  race  of  bees  has  l)ei'u  brought  to 
this  country,  as  an  experiment  by   the 
United    States    government,    that    has 
been  found   the  gentlest  In  the  world. 
The  one  great  drawl)ack   to  bi-e  keei)- 
Ing  for  most  people  has  been  the  fear 
of   stings,    but    recent    exi)erimerts    at 
Washington  have  prove<l  the  Caucasian 
bees   to    be   the   most    remarkable   bees 
iu  exist ence  f<n-  their  gentleness.     We 
do  not  mean  by  this  that  the  bees  are 
stin-less.    for   they   liossess   this   organ 
so  necessary   to  their  welfare,   but  ho 
sel<b>m  do  they   resort   to  its  use  that 
they  are  for  all  practical  purposes  non- 
stinging.— Country   Life  in  America. 

Created    ToliMh    Forrl*. 

Crested  Toiish  fowls  a.e  popular  in 
villages  and  small  towns  becat?se  tliey 
are  highlv  ornamental,  do  not  reiu-e 
hlirh  p>nltry  fences  to  keej.  them  In 
ami  are  fairly  good  layers.  Their 
crests  seem  to  prevent  their  seeing  the 
tops  of  even  such  low  fences  as  four 
feet. 


John  r.  Horn, 


20  North  6th  Street, 

ALLENTOWN,  PA. 


Greenhouses,  353  1), 

RITTERSVILLE,  PA. 

TELEHHONE,   3444. 

Mail  orders  will  receive  prompt  atteution 


BEDDING   FOR   STABLES. 


Aorniont  Xote«. 

Farms  are  sellinj:  ra!»iilly.  mostly  to 
men  from  St.  Lawrence  county.  N.  Y., 
and  nearlv  all  to  become  permanent 
homes.  One  was  sold  to  a  New  .Jersey 
partv  for  a  summer  residence.  l»esert- 
ed  farms  are  nearly  obsolete  In  that 

section. 

Pulp  buyers  are  se<'urlng  every  stick 
of  spruce  "p.issible.  One  coinp.iny  has 
bought  several  thousand  acres,  consist- 
ing of  back  farms,  and  prop  )ses  using 
tlu'  best  laud  for  kcepinK  slnep.  the  re- 
mainder to  be  set  with  millions  of 
spruce  trees,  a  forestry  experiment.— 
Cor.  American  Cultivator. 


BllKht  In  the  Snirnr  Bee*. 

In  a  record  of  s  »nu'  held  observations 
on  the  sngar  beet  <;.  W.  Shaw  of  i'ali- 
fornia  mentions  an  abnormal  develop- 
ment of  side  roots  as  the  usual  accom- 


Faltentnpc  tUe  TnrUey. 

The  largest  and  heaviest  turkeys  1 
ever  ralse<l  were  finished  off  as  fol- 
lows, says  a  writer  in  an  exchange: 
About  tlie  last  of  October,  or  as  very 
cold  nights  came  on.  I  shelled  new 
corn,  placing  some  of  this  in  a  kettle, 
boiling  it  fr«un  morning  until  noon.  It 
would  be  nearly  c«»ld  in  the  evening  at 
the  evening  mealtime.  *  The  birds 
would  be  fed  all  they  would  eat  just 
before  they  went  to  roost.  This  boil- 
ing made  the  corn  easy  to  digest.  I 
always  keep  grit  jnid  good  clean  water 
where  the  birds  can  get  it.  At  the 
price  turkeys  have  sold  for  the  last 
few  years,  a  pound  or  two  added  to 
their  weight  makes  «piite  an  item  in  the 
value  of  a  large  flock  of  turkeys. 


1 


THK    MIGUATIO^    TO    tWAOA. 

The  8tauii»ede   of   fairmers   from    the 
States  to  western  Canada  still  contin- 
ues, the  number  settling  there  this  sea- 
son  being  estimated   at   not  less   than 
50.(XX).     The  conditions  tliere  are  very 
attractive.     The  laml   Is  dieai*  — from 
$<j  to  *1.J  per  acre— It  is  easily  brought 
under    cultivation     and     is    espet!ially 
adapteil  to  the  growtli  of  wlieat,  oats, 
barley,    flax,   potatoes    and   vegetables. 
The  quality  of  the  wheat  pro«lu«ed  Is 
of  the  best  and  always  commands  the 
highest  market  price,  and  then  it  is  a 
safe  and  very  productive  croi>,  an  aver- 
age of  twenty   bushels  per  acre  for  a 
period  of  twenty  years  being  claimed. 
There  are  some  drawl)a<  ks  to  farm  life 
In  that  faraway  c<.nntry.     The  Ameri- 
can has   to   live    under   a    mouarchlal 


IIKET  AFFEt  TEU   WITH   nLKlUT. 

paninient  of  the  so  called  blight  of 
beets;  also  a  darkening  of  the  outer 
layer  of  the  cells  of  the  crown  and 
basal  portion  of  the  petioles. 


AppleN  For  S<or««:e. 

Formerly  it  was  snitposed  the  apples 
»ught  to  sweat  before  they  \^ere  stored, 
but  recent  investigations  Indicate  that 
any  ripening  which  takoM  jilace  be- 
tween the  i»icking  time  uir^  the  stor- 
age house  is  injurious  to  the  keeping 
qualities  of  the  fruit. 


■awdnat    or    Sliavln«N    Ideal    For  the 
Comfort   of  the  Hairy  Cow. 

By  C.  F.  DOANl-:.  Maryland. 
It  is  not  likelv  that  saw<lust  is  avail- 
able In   many  localities,   but   where  It 
can   be  procured    it  will  cost   about   1 
cent  i)er  hundred  pounds,  which  makes 
It  a  comparatively  cheap  btHlding.     It 
must  Iv  said  that  the  sawdust,  every- 
thing onsidered.   was   the  most  satis- 
factory of  the  materials  used  in  tests. 
It  kept  the  cows  cleaner  than  anything 
else  and  stayed  in  place  better,  as  it  Is 
not  as  easily  slioveil  around  as  are  the 
utraw  and  stiver.     It  can  be  made  to 
look  cleaner  and  neater  than  either  of 
the    other    materials    and,    unlike    the 
straw  and  stover,  is  entirely  free  from 
dust.     Th«'  only  possible  objection  that 
could  be  urged  against  it  is  that  it  car- 
ries so  much  moisture  as  to  make  It  a 
little  damp,  but  It  Is  very  doubtful  if 
this  has  anv  bad  etTect.     The  sawdust 
from    the   pilch   pines  of   the   southern 
states  Is  said  to  have  a  bad  effect  on 
the  sandv   soils   of  that  section.     The 
sawdust  decays  slowly  aiul  has  a  tend- 
ency to   lousen  up  a  soli   already  too 
loose.      This    objection    would    hardly 
hold  good  outside  of  the  pit«'li  pine  re- 
gions or  on  «lay  land.     Sawdust   ma- 
nure Is  Ideal  for  scattering  on  fields. 

SawdnMt  or  ShavInRH. 

Practically  all  that  can  be  said  in  fa- 
vor of  the  sawdust  Is  true  of  the  shav- 
ings,   and   it   is   also   quite   dry.      It   Is 
without  tlie  objectionable  <lust  of  straw 
and   stover.     It   makes   a  fine  appear- 
ance.    The  only  objection  is  th.it  it  is 
light,    and    a    strong    breeze    blowing 
through  the  stable  is  likr-ly  to  scatter 
it.   but  onlinarily   it    stays   under   the 
cows    well    and    is    not    easily    shoved 
about.     The  shavings  used  come  baileil 
and  c  )st  ab)Ut  $f.  to  $7  per  tf>n  In  car 
lots.     The  test  shows  that  It  would  re- 
quire about  l.KiO  pounds  per  cow  for  a 

year. 

For  the  strictly  sanitary  dairy,  saw- 
dust and  shavings  are  the  ideal  betiding 
materials,    though    the   ordinary   dairy 
farmer   could   not   be   advised   to   buy 
when  he  could  raise  either  the  straw  or 
the   stover.     There   is   a   little  dust   in 
shavings,  but  it  woidd  have  no  effect 
on  the  wholesomeness  of  the  milk,  as 
the  dust  from  the  shavings  is  generally 
small    particles   of    wood    and    seldom 
contains    any    mohls   or    bacteria.      .Vs 
was  stated  bpfore.  the  sawdust  Is  damp 
and   has  no  dust.     Moreover,  both  of 
these  materials  keep  the  cows  cleaner 
and  make  a  stable  look  neater  than  ei- 
ther the  straw  or  the  stover. 

Rye   Straw. 

In  the  city  markets  rye  straw  sells 
for  about  twice  as  much  as  any  other 
material    Intended    for    bedding.      Of 
course  It  Is  intended  almost  exclusively 
'  for  horses,  and  the  doul)le  price  paid 
for   It   would    Indicate   that   horsemen 
considered   it  just  twice  as  desirable 
for  bedding.     It  is  a  little  difficult  to 
get  at  the  true  reason.     Farmers  evi- 
dently prefer  the  wheat  straw  for  both 
horses  and  cows.     It  Is  very  doubtful 
If  rye  straw  would  prove  at  all  satis- 
factory In  a  dairy   stable.     It  Is  hard 
and  stiff,   and  in   some   tests  made  at 
this  station,  with  a  separate  and  small- 


er herd  than  the  one  used  in  the  pre- 
vious tests,  altout  the  same  (luantity  of 
rye  str.iw  as  of  wheat  straw  was  used, 
but  the  cows  did  not  keep  In  as  clean 
a  condition.  The  rye  straw  ai)i)areutly 
was  a  very  i>oor  absorbent. 


WORLD'S  WHEAT. 

Batlmaten  om  the  Two  <iieat  Soaree. 
of  Bread  Siiiiply. 

The    world's   wheat    crop   of   VM7i   Is 
estimated   by   the   Hungarian    ministry 
of  agriculiu're  at  3,1H1).000,OUO  bushels 
of   sixtv   poumls.   against  :J.lSli.UO(),(MH» 
such    b'ushi'ls    last    year.      Beerbohm's 
Evening    Corn    Trade    List    puts    this 
year's  wheat  crop  at  3.223.(J00.()00  bush- 
els of  sixtv  pounds  against  3.ir.r),4CH>.- 
000  such   bu.^hels   in   VAU.      Both   esti- 
mates make  the  «-rop  of  VM)'y  the  larger, 
the  excess  in  its  favor  amounling.  how- 
ever, to  less  than  one-fourth  of  1   l)er 
cent'  according   to   the    llmiguian    es- 
timate, and  '-M   per  cent  according  to 
the  figures  given  by  Ueerliohm. 

The   llungirian   estimate   for  rye  Is 
1  530,000.01  M)  bu.shels  of  lifty-six  pounds 
against   1.8.-.l.<MH).0tH)  such  bushels  last 
year.     The  decreane,  which  exceeds  l.» 
per  cent.   Is   attributed  chiefly   to   the 
large  deHciency  in  the  Uusslan  crop  of 
this  grain.     Unimportant  as  is  the  place 
that   rye   occui.ies   among   the  cereals 
cultivated   in   the    United   States,   it  is 
by  no  means  unimi>ortant  as  a  part  of 
the    worlil's    bread    supply,    uor    Is    It 
without  effect  on  the  pri.-e  obtainable 
for  the  exi)ortable  wheat  surplus  of  the 
United  Stales. 

If  the  wheat  and  rye  crops  of  the 
world,  as  estimated  by  the  Hungarian 
ministry  «)f  agriculture,  be  taken  to- 
gether iuid  exinessed  in  centals  of  KW 
poumls.  thl.  year's  estimate  for  the 
two  great  bread  grains  ci.mbined  will 
be  found  to  be  about  .'»%  per  cent  below 
the  estimate  for  last  year. 


HINTS    IN    GARDENING 


Clean  up  and  burn  dlsease<I  i)lants, 
manure  the  garden,  plow  it  axd  leave 
It  all  winter. 

Put  frozen  rhubarb  roots  In  a  bar- 
rel of  earth  in  the  cellar,  where  they 
will  inoduce  piei»lant  for  winter  use. 

Start  a  milt',  hotbed  and  have  home 
grown  radishes  and  lettuce  at  Christ- 
mas. 

Bury  a  barrel  of  cabbage  In  a  well 
drained  spot  and  cover  with  leaves,  or 
pile  cabbages  on  the  barn  floor  and 
cover  with  straw  enough  to  prevent 
freezing. 

Don't  plant  peaches.  apri<'ots,  plums, 
evergreens  or  trees  with  -punky"  roots 
In  the  fall. 

Kidfer  and  Le  Conte  pears,  hardy 
and  rugged,  can  be  planted  all  over 
the  west.  They  do  not  ohjed  to  the 
extreme  dryness  of  the  wiuler  —(Jar- 
den  Magazine. 


1  f\f\    XXX  Ktivelope.s,  loo   Note   Heads  •nd 
Xvlv        loo  Cards,  all   for  $i.so.     Cash  must 
accompany  order.    S.  R.  STAUDt.819  HamiltoB 
I  Street,  Allentown,  Pa. 


BENEFITS  OF  LIMING. 


0 


The   Kind   of   SoIIh   That    Need    Lima. 
How   to   Apply   It. 

Professor  Voorhees  of  the  New  Jer- 
eey  station  Is  credited  with  the  follow- 
ing In  reply  to  a  question  on  the  bene- 
fits of  liming  soil: 

It  Is  not  iiosslble  In  every  instance 
to  indicate  certainly  whether  liming  is 
needed.  It  will  be  needed  sooner  or 
later  on  all  light  uplands  where  lime  is 
not  abundant  and  where  the  soil  has 
got  Into  an  acid  condition  from  the 
residue  of  fertilizers  or  from  humus. 

It  Is  needed  on  heavy  clays  that  have 
become  too  adhesive  and  on  reclaimed 
swamp  lands.  It  will  heli)  where  a 
heavy  sod  Is  turned  or  a  large  amount 
of  vegetable  matter  Is  turned  under. 
Where  lime  is  cheap  It  may  for  a  time 
be  used  for  the  purpose  of  releasing 
potash  in  the  soil. 

Lime  Alone  Will  Not  Enrich. 
Liming   alone    will    not  enrich    poor 
land.     It  may  respond  for  a  time,  but 
will   soon   be   exliausted  of   the   mate- 
rials on  which  lime  can  act.     On  any 
lands  the  keeping  up  of  the  humus  con- 
tent in  the  soil  iu  coune'.  ti  :n  with  lim- 
ing   is   luii)ortant.      Tlie    frequency    of 
Umiug  must  be  determined  by  circum- 
stances.    A  single  heavy  dressing  of 
lime  may  correct  the  undue  i>lasticity 
of  a  clay  and  retain  It  all  In  a  flocculat- 
ed state  for  years  when  tilling  judicious- 
ly,   and    afterward    light    applications, 
not  too  far  ai>art,   will  retain  the  de- 
sirable texture.     For  the  correction  of 
acidity  one  heavy  ap;  lication  will  last 
for  years.     The  quantity   will   depend 
largely  upon  the  frequency  of  applica- 
tion. 

Qnaiitity  to  l'«e.  I 

Lime  should  be  applied  on  the  fre^h  . 
plowing    and    then    hairrowed    In,    and  | 
there    is    some    reason    to    think    that 
where  the  sod  is  heavy  and   Is  to  be  j 
deep  plowe.l  a  division  of  the  appllca-  1 
tion,  part  upon  the  sod  and  parts  la  er 
as  a  top  dn->slng.  would  be  more  bene- 
ficial. 

To  correct  a  heavy  clay,  an  a<ld  soil 
or  In  i)repariiig  rich,  new  land  for 
intensive  <ulture  iu  veg -table  i)ro<luc- 
tion  the  first  .Iressing  may  need  to  be 
heavv,  and  In  some  cases  Uii>  or  more 
bushels  per  acre  of  slaketl  lime  might 
be  advisable. 

"On  soils  in  a  goexl  state  of  fertility 
ai.pllcatUms  of  fifty  bushels  or  less 
once  in  six  to  ten  years  will  maintain 
heavv  lands  In  a  good  state  of  luoduc- 
tlveness.  On  light  soils  twenty-five 
bushels  per  acre  will  often  show  the 
maximum  results,  and  hence  on  light 
soils  very  light  applications  more  fre- 
quently reiieated  should  be  the  rule. 


A  Good  Old  Arrangement. 

An  Iowa  farmer  tells  of  a  feeding 
rack  h»»  has  usetl  many  years  for  feed- 
ing hay  and  fmhler  to  cattle.  He  says 
he  would  not  trade  for  many  of  the 
newer  kinds  seen  on  some  farms.  It  is 
made  of  logs,  as  shown  In  the  illtistra- 
tion  and  Is  never  getting  out  of  reimlr 


FREE,  For  Thirty  Days. 

To  the  readers  of  The  Country  Journal,  an  elegant  Solid  Gold  Diamond  Point  Pen,  exactly  like  cut,  no  cheap 
toy  pen,  but  one  that  retails  at  all  stationery  stores  from  $1.00  to  f  1.50,  and  as  the  pen  is  manufactured  by  the  largest 
factory  of  its  kind  in  the  United  States,  and  guaranteed  by  them  to  give  entire  satisfaction,  we  do  not  hesitate  in  offer- 
ing same  to  our  readers  FREE  as  a  premium  for  securing  only  three  annual  subscribers  to  The  Country  Journal,  at 
25  cents  each,  and  sending  the  seventy-five  cents  to  us,  after  which  we  will  send  you  the  same  day  we  receive  the  money 
absolutely  FREE  and  without  charges  for  mailing  this  elegant  Fountain  Pen  with  full  instructions  for  using. 


BOYS   AND   GIRLS 

here  is  a  chance  for  you  to  earn  a  nice  premium,  even  any  man  or  woman  could  be  thankful  to  possess  such  a  gift,  and 
it  would  make  an  acceptable  present  for  anyone.  The  Country  Journal  will  present  to  its  readers  a  series  of  Prem- 
iums, and  a  change  is  offered  each  month.     Make  all  remittances  to   PREMIU^I    1>EPT., 

The  COUNTRY  JOURNAL,  Allentown,  Pa. 


of  feed  iiaunchy  and  require  three  or 
four  weeks'  grain  feetling  to  fit  them 
for  market.  This  method  should  bring 
breeding  stocks  into  winter  cuiditions 
in  strong,  vlgorcms  8hai)e.  The  pigs 
will  «lig  all  roots  out.  even  to  the  very 
tips,  unless  the  ground  freezes. 


RicheM    of    Harvest. 

The  America n  farmer  is  an  excee<I- 
Ingly  i)rosi)erous  individual,  according 
to  railroad  statisticians,  who  have  fig 
ured  out  that  the  grain  trafilc  f«n-  this 
croi>  year  will  aggn'gate  1..'»(>0,()CK)  car- 
loads! If  all  this  grain  could  be  mar- 
keted simultaneously  and  hauled  in  a 
single  solid  train  of  freight  cars,  the 
train  would  be  ll.ir.l  miles  long,  ex- 
clusive of  the  locomotives  that  would 
be  necessary  to  move  it. 


GARDEN     SNAPSHOTS 


OVERLAYS  IN    HOGPENS. 


PIrm    Comlortalily    Betlded    l>own    In 
WliittT  on   Cont-rete  Floom, 

By  ROBKIIT  S.  SIIAW.   MichiKan  experl- 
ni'iU  .«t;itlon. 

At  the  present  time  there  Is  no  floor 
In  use  in  piggeries  more  desirable  or 
Inexpensive,  considering  durability, 
than  one  proi)erly  constructed  of  con- 
crete, nor  can  as  good  sanitary  condi- 
tions be  maintained  by  the  use  of  any 
I  other.  And  y«'t.  notwithstamling  these 
gjod  qualities,  cement  floors  are  strong- 


whidi  hold   the  boards  together.     A  2 
by  4  was  set  up  around  the  ouier  edges 
of  the  overlay  to  ho'd  tlie  be<ldiug  In 
idace.     (A  2  by  6  may  be  used.l    Tlie.se 
were  nailed   to  the   boards  below  and 
strengthened    by    triangular    pieces    of 
scant  ing  fastened  In  the  angle  formed 
by  the  2  by  4  and  the  board  floor.     In 
the  use  of   these  overlays   three  facts 
have    been    strikingly    noticeable— viz, 
first,  idgs  invariably  use  the  overlays 
by   'preference,    sleei^ing   on    the    bare 
boards  if  there  should  be  no  straw  on 
them;  seccmd,   of  the  3t)0  or  4tK)  hogs 


Handle    swe«'t    i)otatoes    carefully    to  | 
prevent  bruising.    Only  sound,  well  ri- 
pened roots  are  In  proper  condition  to 
be  wintered  over 

In  fall  plowing  leave  In  ridges  any 
heavy  land  that  will  be  used  for  early 
spring  planting. 

Some  of  the  parsnips  and  salsify  that 
are  growing  on  high  ground  may  be 
left  to  be  dug  in  spring 

Pull  and  store  cabbage,  dig  beets, 
carrots,  parsnips  and  salsify  and  store 
in  pits  or  in  the  <'ellar. 

Bank  the  winter  celery  In  time  to 
protect  from  severe  frosts,  and  In  very 
severe  cold  protect  with  straw  if  nec- 
essary. 

Plant  extra  early  pearl  onions  to  give 
an  early  crop  In  the  spring. 

Pig  sweet  potatoes  when  ripe  after 
the  first  frost. 


HOO  FEEDING  BACK. 

nor  torn  down.   The  lower  i>art  of  It  Is 
made  about  10  by  24  feet,  being  two  ; 
logs  high  on  sides  over  which  the  cat-  | 
tie   reach    to   get   the  hay   or   fodder.  | 
Then    jogging   In    about    two    feet    an 
upper  part  Is  iiut  in  several  logs  higher  j 
■ind  the  rack  holds  two  goo<l  loads  of  , 
hay.    The  one   from   which   the  sketch 
was  taken  has  been  in  use  for  many 
years  and  Is  still  quite  serviceable. 

Tnrninic  VXftu   on    Root*. 

Where  sugar  beets  and  mangolds  are 
grown  for  hog  forage  the  idan  often 
followed  Is  to  turn  the  hogs  Into  the 
lots  early  In  the  fall  and  allow  them  to 
do  their  own  harvesting.  Some  sup- 
plementary grain  Is  fed  while  the  pigs 
are  consuming  r<K>ts  because  of  their 
Inability  to  c ansume  sutficient  of  these 
to  get  the  requlre<l  amount  of  dry  mat- 
ter. 

Pigs  scour  considerably  when  turned 
in  on  roots  In  this  way  unless  <'onsid- 
erable  dry  feed  is  given  the  first  few 
days.     Butcher  hogs  «ome  off  this  kind 


rami  laud  having  a  selling  value  of 
$1(K>   per    acre   must    be   worke<l   In^  a 
better  way   than  laml   worth  cnl/  ^'•\'* 
per  acre  if  it  is  to  be  made  prolltablv;.  ^ 
One  trouble  is  that  the  laud  which  gets 
up  to  .$Hi«»  Is.  because  of  bad  methixis, 
not  as  productive  as  when  it  was  worth 
only  $:?.".     The  high  pric«Ml    farm   can- 
not be  run  as  a  grain  farm  alone.  Just 
raising  and  selling  the  grain   from  the 
farm.     This  kiml  of   farming   may   be 
done  for  a  few  years  when  the  country 
and  the  soil  are  new.  but  not  forty  or 
fifty   years   after   its  occupation.     The 
.piestimi  of  a  proper  rot.itioii  of  crops, 
the    relation    of    the    grasses    and    the 
clovers  to  the  fertility  of  the  farm,  the 
keeping    and    iee«ling   of   the   domestic 
animals  to  .     1  unie  the  various  farm 
products,  must   then  have  careful  con- 
sideration.    Tliirty   bushels  of  com   ot 
oats  to  the  acre  will  never  work  with 
$ltK)  land. 


A  man  never  makes  very  much  of  a 
i  mistake  when  he  selects  a   soil  for  a 

farm  ui»on  which  the  clovers  grow  nat- 
1  urally.       Poor    though    the    soil    may 

seem  to  be,  the  presence  of  the  clover 

gives  assurance  of  large  productive 
j  cai.aclty  and  certain  promise  that  such 
i  land  can  eisly  be  re-euforcetl  and  en- 

rlched.  ^\  e  have  come  to  the  opinion 
i  that  the  worst  thing  which  can  be  said 

of  any   soil  Is  that    it   will  not  grow 

clover. 


A  COKNEK  OVEKIiAY. 

ly  obJecte<l  to,  and  justly  so,  too,  on 
the    ground    that    pigs    become    crip- 
pled   If    required    to   nest    in    beds    on 
them  during  the  winter  season.     Even 
though    an    abundance    of    be«ldlug    Is 
used    on    cement     floors,    bad    results 
seem  to  foil  >w  just  the  same.     There 
are  few  worse  places  for  a  brwxl  sow 
to  farrow  than  on  a  cement  floor.    She 
gathers  the  small  anumnt  of  betiding 
allowed  her  Into  a  small  pile,  beds  on 
It,    and    the    newly    born    pigs    wriggle 
off  on  the  bare  floor,  which,  being  slip- 
pery.  i»reveuts  them   from   getting  on 
their  feet;  the  cold  floor  soon  exhausts 
them,   and   they   perish.      It   was   with 
the  ol)ject  of  overcoming  these  objec- 
tions to  the  cement  floors  that  overlays  : 
were  used. 

The  first  cut  shows  an  overlay  6  by 
8  feet  In  one  corner  of  a  pen  with 
tlie  door  In  the  opi)oslie  corner. 

This  plan  is  imssessed  of  the  advan-  , 
tages  of  provi<ling  shelter  "for  the  bed  j 
when  the  outer  door  is  open,   and  the  1 
pigs  can  go  in  and  out  without  crossing 
the  bed.     The  secoiul   cut  shows  nine 
180  pound  pigs  bedded  down  comfort- 
ably  on   this   overlay.     This    form   of 
overlay  Is  hinged  to  the  wall   so  that 
when  the  i)en  is  cleaned  out  It  is  tipped 
j  up,    bedding    and    all,    and    any    filth 
'  which   may   have   ac<uuiulated   under- 
neath is  cleaned  out.     When  the  floor 
Is  cleaned  the  overlay  Is  let  down  and 
the  betiding  thrown  off  on  the  fioor  for 
absorbent,    being    replaced    by    fresh 
straw  at  least  once  a  week.     When  the 
overlay  is  placed  in  the  corner  of  the 
pen  tliat  portion  of  the  floor  should  be 
ralsetl  somewhat. 

Both  this  overlay  and  another  now  In 
use  ill  the  |>iggery  were  constructed 
from  secondhand  inch  lumber.  They 
are  raised  off  the  floor  by  Inch  cleats 


PIOS  X-IKB  TO  SliEEl'  ON  THE  OVEKLAY. 

that  have  beeu  housed  in  the  i>iggery 
there  are  few  instances  where  the  bed- 
ding on  tlie  overlays  has  been  befouled 
with  excreta,  and  the  tendency  to  this 
Is  much  less  in  the  case  of  the  overlays 
In  the  pen  corners  where  the  pigs  are 
not  trampling  over  them;  third,  we 
have  not  had  a  cripideti  hog  In  the  pig- 
gery since  these  devices  have  been  In 
use. 


CllpplnK   New    Gran*   Seeding. 

Clipping  the  new  seeding  early  In  the 
fall  and  allowing  the  suri>lu8  growth 
to  go  back  uiion  the  surface  tend  to 
conserve  moisture  by  covering  the  soil 
and  preventing  direi-t  exposure  to  the 
hot  sun  during  both  the  fall  and  early 
spring.  It  is  very  essential  in  the  fall 
that  the  soil  be  well  saturated  with 
moisture  before  freezing,  so  the  plant 
will  be  well  supplied.  With  late  fall 
rains  to  soak  the  ground,  and  the  sur- 
face covering  to  prevent  evaporation, 
an  Ideal  condition  Is  provided  for  the 
dormant  plant,  advises  American  Ag- 
riculturist. 


we    have    two   or   three    complalntti 
about  a    failure  to  secure  a   staud  of 
clover  whi<h  was  sown   with  a   nurse 
crop   last   spring.     This   is   not  an   un- 
comm  >ii  thing.    The  nurse  crop,  wrong- 
ly so  called,  often  smothers  the  tender 
clover  plants,  or.  if  it  does  not  entirely 
kill   them,  they   are  left  so   weak   and 
si)indly   when  the  croi»  Is  removed  In 
.Inly   that   the  fierce   midsummer  heat 
and  drought  very  soon  finish  them  up. 
The  surest    way   to   insure  a   stand  of 
clover  Is  to  sow  it  without  any  nurse 
crop  at  all.     The  next  Itest  thing  Is  to 
sow  only  one  half  as  much  seed  of  the 
nurse   crop  as   Is   usunlly   done.     Oats 
make  the   worst   nurse  crop,   wheat  Is 
better.     l»nrley    and    flax    better    yet. 
Where  it  i.;  desin^l   to  get  a  stand  of 
clover  the  i:urse  crop  should  be  always 
1  A  secondary  nouslderatlon. 


^ 
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a  yoke  of  tliem  Imuled  au  old  iron  plow 
wlikh  wau.id  uot  Hiour  for  us  wlieu  a 
boy  a  gi)od  many  years  ago.  This  type 
of  beef  has  almost  eutirely  di8ai)peared 
from  the  markets,  the  three-year-old 
steer  being  about  the  extreme  lu  point 
of  age,  _       

That  -othei-  eighty"  has  quite  often 
proved  a  poor  investment  for  the  west- 
iMii  farmer.  Possessed  with  an  in- 
ordinate lust  for  land,  no  sooner  is  tlie 
old  farm  paid  for  than  It  is  agam 
mortgaged    to    l»uy    that   eighty.     This 

works  badly  •"  "'ii"^  "^'^^y^-  "  *^ 
nrobable  that  the  old  homestead  fur- 
nishes all  the  acres  which  the  owner 
can  prohtabiy  work.  Then  Just  so 
long  as  a  mortgage  hangs  over  the 
farm  just  so  long  is  kept  up  a  series 
of  pinching  eo)nomies  to  meet  the  In 


SCHOOL  GARDENS. 


Growing  Ginsing. 


Praotifol      Project     That      Should 

Brin«   splendid  lleHult*.  Little    gardens    pay  enormous  profits. 

By  B.  T.   GAT.l.OWAY.   chief  of  the  bu-    The  most  valuable  and  profitable  crop  in 

.'..•..^i  infii.strv.  'the  world.     Easily  grown.     Hardy  every- 
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of  the  farm,  but  are  all  too  often  re- 
flecte<l  in  all  that  pertains  to  living  in 
the  farm  home. 

Sometimes    when   a   man    Imports   a 

good  horse  into  a  community  he  does 

„^„,.uT  is  in  charge    as    much    In    H    patriotic    way    for   his 

nf\°'l^E"w!fDH-rL^R"^?9Ha^nmon  street.  ?o     eo                         US    though    he    had    enlisted 
wUm  all  correspondence  relating  to   Advert.s-  .  »• n    ^....   i„..,.«no 


reiiu  of  plant  Industry. 
During  the  past  few  years  there  has 
been  a  growing  Interest  In  school  gar- 
den work  in  this  country.     While  the 
movement  here  is  comparatively  new. 
it  has  for  a   long  time  been  a  feature 
of  the  educational  work  in  continental 
Baropc.      In   the  heart   of   a   city   the 
work    may    be    au    eutirely    different 
thing   from    what   It   is    in   a    rural   or 
eeminiral  district,  lu  the  city  the  main 
Idea  may  be  au  aesthetic  one,  combin- 
ed with   moral   and   i>hysical   training. 
The  general  trend  of  the  work  in  this 
country  is  practical,  so  that  its  appli- 


ing  should  be  addressed. 
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iuirthe  Journal  if  not  renewed  within  30  days. 
Wedont  want  to  lose  you.  so  please  renew  at 
once. 


la  the  army.  We  recall  one  instance 
where  the  importation  of  snch  a  horse 
gave  to  the  horses  sold  during  the  suc- 
ceeding ten  years  an  added  value  of 
over  $2U.0t>0. 

With  wt>ol  at  from  20  to  *J3  cents  and 
niuiton  worth  5  to  7  cents  per  pound 
the  sheep  is  one  of  the  best  proposi- 
tions there  is  on  the  farm  today.  They 
pay  as  wcil  as  the  cow.  are  better  fer- 
tilly-ers  and  weetl  destroyers  and  no 
bother  about  milking.  If  these  prices 
for  sheep  and  their  products  could  only 
bo  assured  there  would  be  hundreds 
kept  where  none  is  now. 

NEXT   HOG  CROP. 


ORCmRD 
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correspondence:  n 

SOLICITEOjl 


Autaiiin     l»rf|»nrHtloni«    For    tUe    P1k« 
of  tlie   ComiiiK   SeuMon. 

The  colJ,  rain.*  niuniu  >  are  almost 
here,  the  times  that  try  b.)th  man  and 
beast.  The  farmer  who  ill. eu. Is  rearing 
a  dro\e  of  pigs  which  will  be  farrowed     were  llist  cultivated 


ment.  Manual  training  has  been  made 
a  feature  in  many  of  our  sch  uls,  and 
no  ou«'  will  deny  that  valuable  results 
have  btH'ii  obtained  from  it. 

What   Tltey   May   Accoiiiplli*l». 
Agriculture   in  its   broadest  sense  is 
the   primary    liasls   of    wealth    in    this 
country,  and  it  seems  essential  tliat  ef- 
forts should  be  made  In  our  education- 
al system   to  bring  early  to  the  mind 
of    the    child    facts    which    will    be    of 
value   as   emphasizing   thi'   importance 
and    necessity    of    agricultural    work. 
There  is  no  better  way  to  do  this  than 
through  a  well  managed  and  well  con- 
ducted system  of  school  garden  train- 
ing.    Aside  from  the  fact  that  the  in- 
terest  of  the  child   is  early   awakened 
in  au   imiu.-try  which   means  much  to 
the  future  p.osperity  of  this  country, 
the    work    is    vaiu.iljle    in    broadening 
lines  of  thought,  enlarging  the  scope  of  , 
the  child's  observation  and   improving 
its  physitiue. 

Tlie  FlMt  School  Garden. 
To  Boston  beloug.-i  the  honor  of  es- 
tablishing iu  LSin  the  nrst  school  gar- 
den at  the  iJeorge  ruluaim  (Irammav 
school,  li  was  a  g-uiun  of  ferns  and 
wild  llowers.  In  li-co  individual  plats 
for    growing    tlowers    and     vegetables 

The  I'.oston  Nor- 


where.  Cultivation  endorsed  by  United 
States  government.  400,000,000  Chinese 
use  ginseng  for  medicine.  Room  in  an 
ordinary  garden  to  grow  thousands  of 
dollars  worth. 

The  GINSENG  CULTURE 
is  the  leading  ginseng  magazine  publish- 
ed in  the  United  States.  Subscription 
price  25c.  a  year.  Send  4c.  for  sample 
copy  of  Ginseng  Culture,  and  a  copy  of 
our  ginseng  book  which  tells  all  about 
the  ginseng  industry.     Address 

Ozart  Ginseng  Publishing  Co., 

tf.  JOPLIN,  MO. 
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during  .Mar.li  or  April  .should  prei>are 
for  the  changeable  an«l  severe  weather 
soon  to  come.  Two  thiui:-;  especially 
deserve  notice.  'Ihe  tlrst  i;  tlie  s.iuilary 
surroundings  of  our  liroml  sows.    When 


ujal  s.hool  in  ItJOl  established  the  sec- 
ond guden  of  the  kind.  Eighty  chil- 
dren of  the  seventh  grade  had  beds 
4  by  Pi  feet,  the  gardens  being  located 
in  a  erowdetl  part  of  the  city  and  ever^ 


perfect  sanitation  is  secured  much  has  effort  being  made  to  interest  the  par- 
beeu  done  toward  the  injured  healthl-  euts.  Vegetables  were  taken  home, 
ness  of  the  mothers  and  the  offspring,    and  parents  were  invited   to   visit  thu 


gardens.     A.^  a  result  many  honie  gar- 
dens were  starttnl. 


NEWS     AND     NOTES 


G 


We  know  of  a  man  who  year  by  year 
i.akes  $UM)  per  acre  from  his  crops  of 
Hubbard  s«iuash.  and  they  cost  no 
more  to  raise  tlian  a  crop  of  pumpkins. 


The  average  American  likes  to  do 
work  on  the  hurrali  plan— a  lot  of  ma- 
chinery, men  and  teams— likes  the  big 
thrashing  outfit,  the  big  road  grader 
and  the  big  gang  of  men  to  boss.  These 
big  outfits  are  by  no  means  the  most 
economical  for  the  small  farmer. 


Uo  away  with  the  old  time  method  of 
allowing  the  sow  to  sleep  in  a  straw 
pile  or  in  tlamp  manure  and  furnish 
nice,  clean,  ilry  tpiartt  rs  for  her.  She 
will  ai)pieciate  it  and  will  be  only  too 
glad  to  give  you  her  be.st  when  It 
conies  farrowing  tine     Make  ^^'^^  j,^.,.,^.  f,^  ,„ovemPnt  of  tl  e  cotton 

tcrs  in  such  a   way   mat  no  ^^^^^^^1    crop  noribuanl  is  reported  by  1  norlh- 
co.iie  upon  her.  but  siill  provide  plenty    trop  no  iii> 
of  u't»od  ventilation.    These  precautions,    ♦•">  exmange. 

UumS  tlu.v  niay  seem  simple,  are  vio-  It  ^^ouid  often  be  an  -Ivantage  to 
ratcMlever;  vear  bv  hundreds  of  farm-  far.ners  having  a  small  strean.  of  wa- 
ers  and  few  ever'know  why  they  are  ter  on  tin-  pl.ice  to  construct  a  <lam.  so 
80 'unsm.essful.  A  matter  of  priu.e  as  to  ttoo.l  a  space  of  land  f..r  a  poml 
importance  it  is  that  the  food  consum-  Concrete  \^  said  to  make  a  muskrat 
ed  be  of  a  growing  nature  rather  than    proof  structm-e. 

fatteaiiii;.  Manv  farmers  throw  out  Rochester.  N.  Y..  is  condticting  a 
one  bu.shel  of  corn  after  another  to  children's  erusade  against  the  tussock 
their  sows,  and  this  Is  all  they  get  ex-    moth.    The  children  are  paid  7  cents  a 


60,000  Envelopes  at 

$1.50  per  thousand  while  they  last 
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In  the  old  baronial  days  a  boar's 
bead  baked  was  considered  the  great 
dish  of  the  feast.  Kecalllng  this  fact, 
we  are  reuilnded  that  the  tastes  of  the 
people  have  Improved,  for  It  would  be 
hard  to  find  a  coarser,  ranker  moat  for 
a  banijuet  than  an  old  Iwar's  head. 


A  raiser  of  turkeys  for  the  market 
advises  the  pouring  of  a  pint  of  strong 
vinegar  down  the  tliroats  of  the  birds 
twenty-four  hours  before  they  are 
killed,  claiming  that  such  treatment 
will  make  the  fiesh  of  the  bird  more 
tender.  This  is  a  good  example  of  the 
refined  brutality  of  our  modern  civili- 
zation. 


cci)t  the  water  they  drink.  It  is  well 
known  by  farmers  that  corn  Is  fatten- 
ing, and  yet  hundreds  i>ersist  in  feed- 
ing It  when  they  know  results  exactly 
contrary  from  what  Is  desired  are  the 
only  logical  outcome.  Of  course  we 
cannot  condemn  the  use  of  corn,  but 
something  must  be  fed  that  will  bal- 
ance against  It.  For  this  I  know  of 
nothing  better  than  a  good  warm  bran 

I  slop  wltn  an  occasional  mixture  of  suc- 

'  culent  roots.— Ohio  Farmer. 


(junrt  for  the  cm-oous. 

The  Connecticut  Dairymen's  associa- 
tion makes  a  business  of  holding  a 
number  of  -field  meetings!"  during  the 
season  on  successful  daliy  farms. 

It  Is  a  fuel  of  interest  to  apple  ex- 
porters that  about  .$1  per  barrel  will 
be  the  tariff  on  apples  shlp|»ed  Into 
Oernniny  after  March  1.  KMM;. 


One  of  the  most  encouraging  thingB 
In  an  agricultural  way  to  bo  noted 
these  days  is  the  fact  that  the  Amer- 
ican   people    are    fast     learning    much 


We  notlcetl  several  carloads  of  range 
■teers  on  their  way  to  market  the  other 
day.  They  came  from  the  far  west, 
and,  what  was  rather  remarkable,  they 
were  aged  steers,  probably  four  to  six 
years  old.  They  were  big.  rawboned 
fellows,  with  great  horns  on  them.  Just 
like  the  old  oxen  we  used  to  have,  when 


Fall    i'lovviniic. 

On    n    considerable    portion    of    the    .._-.. 

fa?ms  of  N^ew  England    t  will  be  found    about  the  wonderful  pnHlne.iye  capac- 

tSe  better  wa,.   to  .lo  as  nuich  of  the    Ity  of  a  small  pU.e  of  land  when    u  eP 

plowing  m   autumn   as   circumstances    llgently  and  properly  .-an.l  "  ^  •^^  »'«* 

will  permit   says  American  Cultivator,    these  possibilities  are  Is  well  lllustrat- 

The    weather    Is    usually   suitable,    the    ed    by    the    .-ase    of   a    ten    acre     ruck 

teams  in  good  condition,  and  the  farm-    farmer   near    Boston,    who    is   said   to 

er  can  take  time  to  do  the  work  lu  the    take    from    his    "^"^\  P''^'\"''%  Ti^'mn 

best  manner  without  being  iu  a  hurry.    $UUMJ«)  a  year,  or  at  the  rate  of  Ifi.uw 

\Miore    the    pl,>wlng   Is   properly   done  |  per    acre.      Millions    and    mdllons    or 

there  should  be  no  need  for  repeating  j  acres  of  the  best  land  In  the  world  are 

the  operation  In  the  spring.    Fall  plow-  ,  located  lu  the  west  which  <lo  not  make 

Ing  allows  of   the  seeding  being  done  [  a  crop  return  of  over  .$8  per  acre,  and 

considerably  earlier  In  spring,  and  that  |  oti,er  ndllions  whi«h  do  not  do  as  well 

is  usually  of  much  Importance.  as  this. 
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NOTICE. — Persons  inquiring  about  or 
sending  for  goods  advertised  in  this  Jour- 
nal will  confer  a  favor  by  stating,  in  their 
correspondence  with  the  advertiser,  that 
they  saw  the  advertisement  in  THE 
COUNTRY  JOURNAL. 
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F€RTILITY  OF  EGGS. 


Fofvia   Need   Freah   Air   and   Bxereta* 
to   Produce   Beat   Reaolta. 

A  great  many  experiments  have  be«ii 
conducted   t(»   ascertain,   says   a   farm 
writer  in  c:hicago  Inter  Ocean,  If  pos- 
sible, the  cause  of  lack  of  fertility  In 
eggs.     Many  experts   are  at  sea  who 
have   thought   that   the  discovery   had 
been  made.     One  plan   is  pursued  to 
ascertain  strong  fertility,  and  when  the 
experiment  is  made  a  second  time  there 
is  a  different  result.    Again,  there  may 
be  strong  fertility  and  low  vitality  In 
the  chicli  that  Is  hatched  or  in  the  em- 
bryo  which   fails  to  hatch.     The  best 
of  us  are  willing  to  confess  that  there 
fs  much  of  a  mystery  iu  the  business  of 
incubatiou  and  the  causes  of  eggs  fall- 
ing to  hatch. 

Some    experiments    have    been    con- 
ducted in  the  Canada  experiment  sta- 
tion  to   gaiu   some   Information   along 
this  line.     Diilerent  breeds  and  cross- 
breeds were  tested  and  also  eggs  from 
hens  which  were  kept  In  warm  houses  1 
and  hens  in  houses  tluit  were  cold,  as 
the   ordinary   house   where   poultry   Is 
kept.     Fresh  air  and  exercise  are  Im- 
portant, and  such  cannot  always  be  ob- 
tained iu  warm  houses.    The  following 
i«  a  summary  of  the  results  of  such  ex- 
periments: 

The  generous  and  gently  stimulating 
rations  given  to  the  fowls  kept  In  cold 
houses  did  not  seem  to  affect  the 
strength  of  Ihe  germs  of  the  eggs  laid 
by  them,  as  similar  rations  apparently 
did  In  the  case  of  the  hens  kept  in  ar- 
tlticially  waruj  (juarters. 

Eggs  laid  in  early  December  by  the 
hens  hi  artitlcially  warmed  houses 
shoV.ed  a  greater  percentage  of  strong 
germs  than  did  eggs  laid  by  them  later 
iu  the  seas;;n. 

Egg;  l-^id  by  the  same  hens  In  early 
spring  showed  a  satisfactory  percent-  I 
age  of  fertiiiiy.  but  the  weakest  germs. 
The  most  st  .-iking  and  gratifying  re- 
sults   were    olitalned    from    the    fowls 
which,  like  their  parent  stock,  had  nev- 
er known  warm  quarters.    From  thirty- 
ttve  egg^  laid  by  these  fowls  In  early 
spring,    after    laying    well    during   the 
winter,    twenty-eight    strong    chickens 
were  hatchel.      In   contrast   with   this 
are  seventeen  <hlckens  from  fifty-two 
eggs  laid  by  hens  kept  In  warmed  but 
comparatively  limited  (luarters. 

Results  were  strongly  In  favor  of 
the  average  farm  conditions.  One  suc- 
cessful fanner  has  an  open  shed  at- 
tache<l  to  his  poultrj-  house,  anu  to  this 
she<l,  which  Is  protected  by  a  curtain 
In  stormy  weather,  his  fowls  have  ac- 
cess, so  obtaining  fresh  a  r  and  exer- 
cise. The  latter  Is  secured  by  throw- 
ing grain  In  Utter,  which  Is  always  on 
the  floor  of  the  shed. 


MINING  THfQ  SOIL. 

A  gentleman  from  abroad  Interested 
In   agriculture    very   aptly    referred   to 
the  common  methods  of  farming  in  this 
country  as  "mining  the  soil."    Mining 
implies   removing   the   valuable  things 
from   the  soil   and   leaving  nothing  In 
their  place,   such   kind   of   farming  as 
makes  the  laud  grow  constantly  poorer. 
This  thing  is  the  bane  of  western  agri- 
culture particularly,  it  being  practiced 
uuder  the  foolish  delusion  that  western 
soils    are    so    fertile    that    nothing   can 
ever  wear  them  out.    Evidences  of  soil 
ilepletlou  are  now  met   with  on  every 
land,   for  the   growing  crops   Indicate 
that  the  soil  they  grow  in  Is  starved 
and  hungry.    S^uch  methods  of  farming 
would  not  be  permitted  for  a  moment 
in  any  of  the  European  couutries,  for 
had  they  been  followed  such  couutries 
would  long  :!go  have  been  depopulated, 
the  people  starved  oft'  from  the  land. 
In  those  countries  today   as  much  at- 
tention Is  paid  to  properly  feeding  the 
soil  as  any  of  the  animals  on  the  farm. 
Rotation    crops,    the   extensive   use   of 
the    legumes,    the    continuous    applica- 
tion of  fertilizers  to  the  land  and  the 
keeping  of  a-  large  an  amount  of  stock 
as  possible  on  the  farm  are  a  part  of 
the  ten  couunan  Inients  In  foreign  agri- 
culture,  and   we  will  have  to  come  10 
the  same  nu'thod  if  we  ever  conserve 
and  increase  the  fertility  of  our  soils, 
no    matter    how    rich    they    may    have 
bej'U  iu  their  virgin  state.    The  tenant 
system  here  is  altogether  bad,  the  one 
year  rental  scheme  being  a  soil  robber 
of  the  tirst  order,   rontinued  gi-aln  rals 
ing  and   grain   selling  Is  another,   and 
the  utter  failure  to  grow  clover  on  so 
many   fariss   insures  a   continuing  de- 
pletion of  all  soil  fertility. 


Peters'  Rheumatism  Cure 


IS  A  POSITIVE  CURE  FOR 


Mill 


ALL 
FORMS 

Inflammatory,   j^ 

^  Sciatic.  ScKof  uletic.^^ 

Muscular.  Articular  I 

Syphlitic.Paralytic. 

and 

CaKdiac 


ACUTE   AND 


1^        CHRONIC         ^ 

Rheumati 

A  %  HAS  NO  EQUAL 

%  RECOMIVIENDED 


Devlpe    For    Wnterlnn    UacUllnara. 

A  watering  device  used  In  the  brooder 
pens  of  a  l;rge  duck  farm  In  Illinois 
Is  described  by  V.  T.  Wood  In  Reliable 
Poultry  Journal. 

A  wooden  frame  about  eighteen 
Inches  square,  to  which  Is  fastenetl  a 
piece  of  one-quarter  Inch  mesh  gal 
vanlzed  wire  cloth.  Is  placetl  over  a 
hole  dug  In  the  earth  of  each  Indoor 
run  or  p»'n  In  the  brooder  house.  The 
hole  Is  dug  about  eighteen   Inches  to 


Profit    In   Geeae. 

If  one  has  a   low,   marshy   meadow 
bordering  on  a  stream  he  cannot  find 
a  way  to  make  it  more  profitable  than 
by  tilrning  a  flock  of  good  geese  loose 
to  graze  on   It.  says  M.  F.   Delano  In  1 
American   Agriculture.     The  Toidouse  | 
is   most  popular,   with  the  Embden   a 
close    second.      The    fornu'r     Is    gray, 
laced  with  white  on  back  and  breast, 
solid  gray  heads  and  necks  and  white 
underneath.     It  Is  a  big.  low.  firm  set 
goose  and  an  Invaluable  variety.     My 
choice  Is  the  Embden.     Its  pure  white 
plumage,    orange    bill    and    legs    and 
clear,   bright    blue   eyes   make   a   very 
attractive  cimbiuatlon  of  colors. 

The  African  Is  a  good  goose  and.  It 
Isclaimetl.  will  lay  more  eggs  than  does 
the  Toulouse  «u-  the  Embden.  The 
China  varieties,  white  and  brown,  are 
somewhat  smaller,  but  of  a  good  size 
for  market,  and  extremely  productlr*. 
They  are  pi-ofi table  geese  to  keep. 


Poultry   Jottlnara. 

Kill  the  head  lice  of  the  chicks  with 
vaseline.  tJrease  their  heads  slightly 
and  see  that  none  gets  In  the  eyes.  Re- 
peat the  dose  In  ten  days. 

Above  the  door  of  every  poultry 
house  shDUld  be  written  this  motto: 
"Utility  is  the  science  and  beauty  the 
art  of  poultry  raising." 

Don't  neglect  the  roosting  coops  of 
the  young  chicks.  If  you  expect  your 
chicks  to  grow  rapidly  the  roosting 
coops  must  be  kept  sweet  and  clean. 

Do  not  "stuff"  your  chicks  In  your 
eifdeavors  to  make  them  grow.  This 
will  do  more  harm  than  good. 

Clean  the  nests  thoroughly,  provide 
aew  nesting  material  and  sprinkle  well 
with  Hoe  powder. 


Price,  $1.00  a  Bottle.  Six  Bottles  for  $5.00 

PREPARED  ONLY  BV  THE 

GERMAN  REMEDV  COMPANY 

ALLENTOWN,  PA. 


GOOD     AM>     POOR     POTATOES. 

We    are    a  iked    what    the   conditions 
should   be   in  order  to  produce  a   ttne 
potato— a    well    flavored,    mealy    tuber. 
The  variety  of  potato  has  much  to  do 
witli    this    proi>ositiou.    the    nature    of 
the  soil  In  which  It  is  grown  still  more, 
while  the  weather  eondlti(ms  material- 
ly change  the  quality.    It  may  be  said 
that  all  kinds  of  potatoes  which  nat- 
urally   grow    to    u    large    size    are    of 
coars'e  texttire  and  low  grade,  quite  apt  ^ 
to  l»e  hollow  at  the  core  and  watery;  \ 
then   all  early   maturing  varieties  are 
as  a  rule  poor  keepers  and  soon  lose 
their  mealiness  ami  high  quality.     Pota 
toes  of  any  kind  only  scantily  covered 
!  with  eartlj  and  more  or  less  exposed  to 
the   Intense   heat  of   the   summer   sun 
and  more  or  less  light  are  always  of 
low  grade.    A  very  wet  season  lowers 
the  grade  If  It  does  not  Injure  the  crop 
by    rot.      It    may    be   said   that   sandy 
soii^  are  always  better  for  the  potato 
than  muck  or  clay  soils,  the  flnest  po- 
tatoes  in  the  country   being  produced 
on  the  thin  pine  wood  soils  of  upper 
Michigan   and   Wisconsin.    The  potato 
demands  a   good   supply  of  humus  in 
the   soil;   thus   we   And   newly   cleared 
timber  land  or  a  clover  sod   the  best 
location  for  this  crop.     It  also  thrives 
greatly  uuder  the  irrigation  systems  of 
the  far  west. 


POUNTAIN  FOR  DUCKIilNOS. 

two  feet  deep  to  Insure  good  drainage. 
On  this  wire  screen  the  galvanized  Iron 
drinking  fountains  are  placed,  so  that 
all  water  slopped  by  the  ducklings  Is 
quicklv  drained  away  and  the  pens  are 
kept  dry.  One  gallon  founts  are  used 
with  pans  deep  enough  to  permit  tht; 
ducklings  to  immei-se  their  bills  above 
the  nostrils— an  Important  matter  from 
a  health  standpoint.  This  plan  for 
water  vessels  In  nursery  bromlers  for 
ducks  Is  well  wortli  the  attentlofi  of  all 
duck  men. 


Brome  grass  and  (piaek  grass  are 
very  closely  allle<l  In  the  matter  of 
taking  conu)lete  possession  of  the  soil 
and  being  extreniely  ditticult  to  get  rid 
of  when  on<e  well  established.  The 
broiue  grass  should  never  be  sown  on 
any  Held  which  Is  Included  In  the  reg- 
ular course  of  rotation.  Its  place  is  In 
the  permanent  pasture. 

It  Is  worth  repeating  again  that  the 
more  a  blue  grass  pasture  Is  tousled 
arouiul  with  a  disk  ami  drag  In  the 
early  spring  the  better  the  pasture  will 
be  Manv  sinh  pastures  well  dlsketi 
and  dragged  in  the  spring  <-an  be  made 
worth  twi<e  as  ini:ch  as  a  pasture  by 
such  treatment.  It  is  a  good  Idea  to 
scatter  a  little  medium  clover  seed 
over  it  just  before  the  last  time  over 
with  the  drag. 


A     GRKAT     WASTE. 

The  waste  associated  with  the  corn- 
stalks all  over  the  corn  growing  sec- 
tion Is  something  enormous,   probably 
the    biggest    agricultural    waste   to   be 
found   lu  the  whole  country.     Only   a 
very  small  per  cent  of  the  stalks  are 
utilized    as   fodder   save   as  the   stock 
run  through  the  fields  during  the  fall 
and  winter  and,  with  little  benefit  to 
the  cattle,  fill  themselves  with  the  dry 
and  withered  htisks.     Not  less  than  25 
per  ceut  of  the  food  value  of  the  com 
plant  Is  thus  entirely   wasted.     There 
is  no  manufacturing  business  In  all  the 
country  which  would  stand  this  sort  of 
a  loss  for  a   minute  or  even  one-tenth 
of  It.     Men  say  It  does  not  pay  to  put 
corn  in  tlie  s.lo  or  cut  It  up  for  winter 
feed  berau^e  they  have  so  much  hay. 


The  que.<tion  is  why  they  devote  so 
many  acres  to  the  production  of  hay 
when  the  cornfield  oiiers  the  best  pos- 
sible substitute  for  it.  Utilizing  the 
corn  fotlder  releases  just  so  many  acres 
of  hay  laud  and  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses thus  in<reji  es  the  acreage  of  a 
man's  farm.  High  priced  corn  land  Is 
going  to  compel  a  change.  The  stalks 
will  either  be  utilized  as  winter  fodder 
for  the  stock  or  some  methoti  will  be 
devised  to  use  them  for  iheir  value  In 
the  making  of  paper. 

We  came  across  an  old  man  of  eighty 
years  the  other  day.  one  who  was  a 
pioneer  settler  of  the  western  prairies, 
who    went    through   all    the   hardships 
Incident    to   that    kind   of   a   life    fifty 
years    ago,    aud    he    was    not    loafing 
'around  on  the  porch  In  an  easy  chair 
or  hobbKng  arouiul   with  a  cane,   but 
was  touvh  aud  wiry  enough  so  that  he 
had  just  liuished  plowing  eighty  acret 
of  land,  using  four  horses,  and.  he  told 
us  that  be  thoroi-giily  enjoyed  doing  the 
work.     Now,   .hat  is  the  right  way  to 
,  grow  old. 

I  An  old  friend  told  us  recently  that 
when  the  first  steel  plow  which  would 
scour  iu  the  muck  soils  of  the  Illinois 
river  bottoms  was  brought  into  his 
neighborhood  the  man  who  got  It  was 
so  tickled  with  It  that  he  wantsd  to 
keep  It  going  night  and  day.  When 
steel  was  so  teiupere<l  that  a  plow 
would  keep  clean  aud  bright  in  the  rich, 
stick V  soils  of  the  prairie  west  It  was 
one  of  the  greatest  of  agricultural  dis- 
coveries. .Modern  methmls  of  fanning 
would  be  simply  impossible  without  the 
polisluMi  steel  to  work  the  soil. 


To  Keep  Pumpklim  and  Sno»»". 

IMunpkins  and  squashes  should  be 
perfectly  ripe  and  handhMl  carefully. 
Leave  t'he  stem  long.  Most  cellars  are 
too  danq)  for  them.  Tliey  keep  better 
if  put  into  a  garn-t  or  some  dry  place 
outside  until  danger  of  frost  Is  over. 
They  should  be  stored  so  as  not  to 
touch  each  other.  If  piled  In  a  heap 
they  are  liable  ti  sweat,  and  this  has- 
tens d«H-ay.-  Exchange. 
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The   Be«t    All    Uound   Ho«   Houae  Yet 
I'at    ToKflher. 

As  the  soiistm  apidoaches  for  the  fall 
farrow  overy  >.'ootl  swine  herd  provides 
suitable  <imirters  for  the  sow  aud  her 
litter.  The  lack  of  su<h  quarters  Is  the 
i-ause  of  umdi  loss  both  at  farrowing 
time  and  later.  The  results  secured 
are  duly  i-oninuMisurate  with  provisions 
for  comfort  tuid  safety,  writes  H.  M. 
AV.  of  Ohio  iu  Farm,  Field  and  Fire- 

The  house  shown  by  the  plans  in  the    last  year 
two  cuts  herewith  is  generally  consid 


tured  steel  represented  the  annual 
earnings  of  steel  manufacturers.  No- 
body is  silly  enough  to  do  that,  but  the 
old  idea  clings  to  many  city  people 
that  farm  products  are  a  free  gift  of 
nature  to  the  farmer.  Many  a  tijne 
iu  individual  instances  they  represent 
only  the  conversion  of  one  form  of 
property  into  another  form  without  a 
dollar  of  net  profit.  The  bushel  of 
wheat  that  is  marketed  represents  In- 
vestment In  seed,  fertilizer,  employees' 
labor,  machinery,   taxes,  etc..  and  the 


CROP  REPORTS. 


If  the  cocklebur  has  not  yet  got  a 

foothold  on  your  farm  you  had  better 


1  rootuoai  ou  .>wiii    mini  j^v. 

Corn,  Small  UriiinH,  Potntoe*,  Tobae-     ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  f^j.  ^    fo^.  jt  Js  one  of 

CO  and   Rit-e.  ^^^  peskiest  of  western  weeds. 

Some  iten»s  in  the  September  report  |  ^ 

of  the  crop  estimating  board  of  the  de- 
partment of  agriculture  are  as  follows: 

The  condition  of  corn  on  Sept.  1  was 

89.1  as  compared  with  81>  last  month, 

W«5  on  Sept.  1.  1JHI4.  H().l  a^  the  corre- 

Bponding  dnte  in  1!H)3  and  a  ten  year 

average  of  81.7. 

condition     of    spring 


labor,  machinery,   taxes,  eic.  uuu   ...     J  >|  ^Harvested   was  87.3  corn- 

fattened  steer  represents  corn  that  al-  ,  '''''•\\'  '  ^,/o\, .  'uionth  ago  and  0G.2 
ready  has  be.m  credited  up  as  so  much  P^»'^<1  '< '  ■^;  i^  ^C c  n  ition  in  the 
Clean  cash  to  the  farmer  the  previous    ^^^Jr^-^^'^^.^l'Z^^^  as  fol- 

lows-  Minnesota.  84;  North  Dakota,  89; 

South  Dakota.  89;  Iowa,  91.  and  Wash- 


year  by  these  ready   reckoners.  —  Na- 
tional Stockman 


There  is  a   whole  lot  more  satisfac 
tlon   in  producing  a  thousand  bushels 
of  corn  on  twenty  acres  than  on  forty 
acres,  and  it  can  be  done  just  as  well 
as  not.  

A  man  is  likely  to  have  pretty  pool 
fare  if  he  depends  too  much  upon 
Providence.  All  Biblical  references  to 
Providence  imply  a  whole  lot  of  hus- 
tling before  they  become  operative. 


The  quality  of  the  Kansas  wheat 
this  year  is  so  good  that  millers  are 
able  to  make  a  barrel  of  flour  from 
one-fifth   less   wheat  than   it  required 


ington,  91. 

Oats,  Barley  and  Rye. 

The  average  condition  of  the  oat  crop 
when  harvested  was  90.3  against  90.8 
last  month,  Ho.O  reported  Sept.  1,  1904 
75.7  at  the  corresi)onding  date  In  1903 
and  a  twi  year  average  of  81.4. 

The  average  condition  of  barley  when 


In  Gernumv  meats  have  advanced  to 

J^:t/^;oL/:^nngrf,S^:^n;^  -  .a^^ested  w^s  87.8  against  89..^  Au^ 
nork  31  cents  and  veal,  31  cents.  It  is  i.  iiR)-,.  87.4  reported  Se,»t.  1,  1904  82.1 
ynte;e!?ing   to    note    these    prices    and    at  the  corresponding  date  in  1903  and 


The  best  apples  are  quite  apt  to  be 
shy  bearers  and  hence  unprofitable 
apples  to  rai.ne.  If  one  is  in  the  apple 
business  in  a  commercial  way  he  must 
have  trees  which  will  bear  the  fruit. 
This  is  the  one  redeeming  feature  of 
the  lien  Davis. 


compare  them  with  what  the  common 
people  have  to  pay  here. 


a  ten  year  average  of  83.7. 

The 'average   condition  of  rye   when 
harvestetl  was  90.8.  against  80.9  report- 


When  Cheese  CraeUs. 

If  a  ciiec.«ic  cracks,  rub  well 
butter  and  turn  from  one  side  to  the 
other  everv  day  at  least.  It  does  not 
often  crack  unless  it  is  left  unturned 
too  long  and  one  side  dries  too  rapidly 


SECTION  OF  KHiiCS.VO^'V  HOU.HE. 

ered    by    swineherds    as    the    best    all 

round  type  of  house  yet  put  In  service. 

This  Is  known  as  the  Bonham  portable 

hog  house.    It  serves  not  only  as  a  far- 
rowing pen.  I>ut  as  a  shelter  when  pigs 

are  placed  in  pasture  and  during  the 

fall  at  feeding  Ume  when  It  Is  desira- 
ble  to    freiiuently    move    the    feeding 

place.    This  house  commends  itself  if 

for   no   other   reason    becau.se   it   is   a 

knockdown  affair,  easily  put  together 

or  taken   down   and    transported   from 

place  to  place.   There  are  but  si.K  parts 

to  the  house,  any  one  of  which  may  be 

readily  handled  by  one  person. 

In  tiie  first  cut  tl»e  sectional  construc- 
tion of  the  hou-e  Is  shown.    A  conven-  .  . 
tZ  size  is  found  to  be  T.  by  0  feet  for  '     The  time  1.  f.-.st  condn.^  in  th.s  cour. 

L  flo:>r.    Tin.,  is  covered  by  a  roof  6    try   -•-»-»'"-  t'-.^'!'''?;;;:;!;^''': 


Four  milk  shippers  in  the  vicinity  of  ed  Sept.  1.  1904,  84.1  reported  Sept.  1. 

Philadeli>hia   were  arresteil   last  week  1903  and  a  ten  year  average  of  8o.8 

o,rtCcl  arge  of  watering  their  milk  The  average  condition  of  buckwheat 

rndte  So^'ppear  in  Tourt  in  r>.H)  on  Sept.   1  was«1.8.   against  9-2^  one 

bomis  each.     The  faruicr  who  waters  uimdh   ago,   91.o  on   Sept.    1,   1-J54.  91 

his  milk  and  the  merchant  who  sands  at  the  correspondmg  date  in  1903  and 

his  sugar  are  In  the  same  class.  a  ten  year  average  of  88. 


Potatoes  and  Other  Crops. 

The    average    condition    of    flax    on 
with    S^Pt-  1  ^'">*  •^•--  "^  compared  with  96J 


The  Apple  Crop. 

Moderate,  if  not  small,  appears  to  be 
the  general  conclusion  for  the  apple 
crop  from  the  very  uneven  outlook  re- 
porte<i  in  the  various  apple  sections  of 
the  country. 


by  «  feet,  the  sitles  being  4  feet  rear 
and  •;  feet  front.  The  rear  is  4  feet 
high  by  0  feet  long.  The  front  piece. 
Willi  window  and  door,  is  0  by  0  feet. 
The  crosspiei'Ci  to  which  boards  are 
ualle<l  may  be  of  1  or  1'^  by  2  or  3  Inch 
material  and  the  boards  for  siding  of 
matched  stuff  seven-eighths  of  an  inch 
thick. 


.lap  will  be  cordia.ly  welcomed  as  a 
domestic  dni«' ?,'••.  .  the  doer  of  that 
work  in  Anu'ri«Mn  liuines  wliich  our 
girl.,  are  too  higli  toned  or  too  ignorant 
or  too  lazy  to  do. 


one    month   ago   and   85.8  ou    Sept.   I, 

1904. 

Tlie  average  condition  of  tobacco  on 
Sept.  1  was  8rKl.  against  84.1  one 
month  ago.  S3.7  on  Sept.  1.  r.>04.  83.4  at 
the  corresponding  date  in  1903  and  a 
five  year  average  of  81.3. 

Tlie  average  condition  of  potatoes  on 
Sept.  1  was  80.9.  against  87.2  one 
month  ago.  9l.r>  on  Sept.  1,  VM)4,  84.3  at 
the  correspontling  date  In  1903  and  a 
ten  year  average  of  80.2. 

llie  average  condition  of  rice  ou 
Sept.  1  was  92.2.  against  92.9  one 
month  aigo,  89.7  on  Setit.  1.  1904  and 
93.G  at  the  corresponding  date  in  1903. 


If  ablebodied  men  in  this  country  find 

tliemselves  today  out  of  employment  it 

^ThTToi^^^oTlles"  ar";  no"tche<i:    is  because  they  are  either  in  the  wrong 


as  shown,  to  receive  crosspleces  of 
roof.  All  of  the  pieces  may  be  hooked 
together  by  common  gate  hooks  and 
staples. 

The  sections  are  shown  in  the  Becond 
cut  as  a  complete  house.  The  window 
or  opening  (A»  is  clo«e<l  by  a  door  on 
hinges.     In  cold  weather  all  or  a  pait 


place  or  do  not  want  to  work.  We  do 
not  recall  a  time  when  the  demand  for 
labor  was  more  urgent  or  the  wages 
paid  more  satisfactory. 


A  Simple  Corn  Harvester. 

The  idea  comes  from  Australia,  where 
the  machine  is  used  in  harvesting  sug- 
ar cane  and  sorghum,  as  well  as  corn. 
The  lmi)lement  has  been  trie<i  by  a 
few  farmers  in  this  section  and  pro- 
nounced a  success.  It  Is  made  by  bolt- 
ing the  blade  of  a  strong,  heavy  scythe 


The  west  has  just  finished  one  of  the 

most   succossfiU   corn  canning  seasons 

it  has  ever  kn<.wn.     The  crop  of  sweet 
hlnzes       in  coui   weaiuer  an   or  a   iitm.    »«^  "  »  #„^4.„«- 

'  son.     Tlu'    fanners    made   good   money 
whether  the  packers  will  or  not. 


HOO  UOt7SK  COUPIiETK. 

glass  to  admit  light  ami  warmth 


Stoek  Hosts  Now   Fattenlnsr. 

The  number  of  stock  hogs  now  beln;: 
fattene<l  is  0  per  cent  less  than  the 
number  a  year  ago.  Reports  as  to  size 
and  weight  of  stock  h:»gs  indicate  a 
condition  of  9;;.2  as  compared  with  94.2 
a  year  ago  and  a  seven  year  average  of 
94.7. 


An 


THE    GARDEN    KEYBOARD 


HOU£MADK  COllN  CUTTER. 

1 

to  a  sledge  or  sUmI.  as  shown  in  the  il- 
lustration. A  roil  of  wrought  iron 
about  an  inch  in  diameter  Is  bent  to 
the  form  shown.  One  of  these  machines 
is  expectcHl  to  cut  about  two  and  a  half 
acres  per  day.  After  cutting,  the  crop 
is  less  easily  handled  tlian  when  cut 
by  band,  but  tlie  total  saving  in  labor 
Is  considerable.— American  Cultivator. 


opening  (B)  is  left  with  a  door  to  close 
it  for  the  «'ntrance  and  exit  of  tenants. 
The  main  object  of  the  ui»per  door  is  to 
provide  a  suitable  jilace  for  feeding. 
To  clean  the  floor  the  front  section  Is 
removed.    Where  a  board  floor  Is  pro- 


Prick  out  Into  cold  frames  the  cab- 
bage plants  startetl  from  seed  in  Sep- 
tember, setting  them  tpiite  deep. 

Now  clean  olT  the  old  asparagus  beds, 

removing  tlie  tops  of  the  plants.   Young 

vtSr  Ushmdd  be  substantial  enough    plantations  may  now  be  s  arted 


to  bear  the  weight  of  a  number  of  hogs 
without  resting  directly  on  the  ground 


The  Ready  Reckoners  at  "Work. 

This  is  the  time  of  year  when  our 
financial  writers  and  city  eiiltors  figure 
out  how  great  is  the  amount  of  wealth 
produced  by  the  farmers  during  the 
year  and  also  congiatulate  them  upon 
the  possession  of  so  vast  a  sum  of 
money.  Such  figuring  is  largely  bosh, 
and  Its  annual  repetition  is  wearisome. 
It  would  be  just  as  sensible  to  assume 
that   the    annual    output   of    manufac- 


Gather  up  the  leaves  of  endive  and 
tie  the  tips  liglitiy  together  to  blanch. 

Rhubarb,  asparagus  and  perhaps 
winter  onion  sets  represent  this  sea- 
son's planting  possibilities  in  the  gar- 
den. 

Lettuce  plants  may  be  set  for  win- 
tering over  in  cold  frames. 

Lift  parsley  plants  and  set  them  in 
a  box  filled  with  light  soil,  to  be  placed 
hi  a  window  or  light  cellar. 

Dig  chicory  and  store  in  sand  in  a 
dry  cellar. 


Most  Not  Go  Specialty  Crasy. 

Crystallizing    the    spirit   of    the   past 
with  my  own  ileas.   my  statement  of  ; 
the  distinctive  field  of  the  farmers'  na-  j 
tional    congress    would    be    something 
like  this:   The  consideration   of  broad 
national   «iuestlons   related   to  agricul- 
ture in  a  strong  nationad  manner.    This 
statement  of  tlie  function  of  the  con- 
gress has  these  advantages  and  merits: 
It  Is  clear  and  self  explanatory;  It  Is 
distinctive.      The    purpose    as    I   have 
phrased  it  Is  in  keeping  with  the  name 
of  the  organization.   There  Is  a  field  for 
such  an  organization.     This  is  an  age 
of  specialties,  and  specialization  accom- 
plishes great  results.    But  we  must  not 
go  specialty   crazy.     There  Is   a   good 
demand    for   faithful,    all    round   men, 
and  there  Is  a  pla(  e  for  a  forceful  all 
round   national    agricultural   organisa- 
tion.—O.  M.  Whltaker,  Boston. 


I    This  Advertisement 

Is  B  Coupon 

CUT  IT  OUT 

It's  worth  25c.  Send  it  to  us  with 
25c.  Silver  or  Money  Order  and  its 
good  for  a  whole  years  subscription 
to  the 

Pet  Stock  Magazine 

The  Best  Publication  in  America 
for  any  one  interested  in  Fancy 
Poultry,  Pigeons,  Rabbits.  Cavies, 
Dogs,  Cats.  Fancy  Birds  aud  small 
Aaimals.  Regular  price  500.  per 
year.     Original  and  Up-To-Date. 

Better  do  it  now  before  you  for- 
get it.     Address, 

Pet  Stock  Magazine, 

Box  20.  YORK,  PA.    J 

the  Output 

THE  output  is  the  key-note  to 
profit.     In  deciding  upon  a 
price  at  which  to  sell,  a  manu- 
facturer, no  matter  what  article 
he  has  to  offer,    considers  how 
many  he  likes  to  sell,  and  bases 
his   charge    accordingly.      It  is 
reasonable,  too.     If  a  tailor  sells 
only  two  suits  of   clothes  each 
week,    his   income   must  come 
from    the   profits   of   these  two 
suits.     If  he  can.  however,  dou- 
ble or  treble  his  output  without 
materially  increasing  his  work- 
ing  expenses,  he  can  naturally 
afford    to   make    the   profit   on 
each  suit  much  less. 

Again  this  output  decides  tlie 
buying  power.  It  is  only  neces- 
sarv  to  state  that  there  have 
been  manufactured  and  sold  over 

77,000 
EMERSON     PIANOS 

to  prove  what  the  buying  power 
of  this  great  Company  must  be. 
The  small  manufacturer  who 
turns  out  only  a  few  pianos  each 
month  will  certainly  have  to  pay 
more  for  the  material  in  each 
piano — there  is  absolutely  no 
doubt  about  this. 

When  you  consider  these  facts 
and  put  this  truth  along  side  of 
them,  that  there  are  only  three 
companies  in  the  United  States 
who  have  made  and  sold  as 
many  pianos  as  ourselves — that 
we  haven't  a  competitor  making 
a  hi^h-grade  piano  whose  out- 
put IS  as  large  as  ours — it  needs 
no  argument  to  convince  you 
that,  quality  for  quality,  you 
can  buy  cheaper  of  us  than  any 
one  else. 

Emerson    Piano   Co., 


O 


BOSTON. 


CHICAGO. 


20  Boy  I  St  on  St.    195  Wabash  Ave 


NOTICE. — Persons  inquiring  about  or 
sending  for  goods  advertised  in  this  Jour- 
nal will  confer  a  favor  by  stating,  in  their 
corresp>ondence  with  the  advertiser,  that 
they  saw  the  advertisement  in  TUB 
COUNTRY  JOURNAL. 


! 


FOWLS  IN  WET  WEATHER. 

Rain    Shelters    Should    Be    Provided 
aud    Uaus    Kept   Dry. 

In  a  farmyard  there  is  almost  invari- 
ably a  barn  or  other  outhouse  where 
the  birds  can  get  out  of  the  rain  and 
wind  aud  remain  in  comparative  com- 
fort, writes  A.  V.  Meersch  in  American 
Poultry  Journal.     But  in  hundreds  of 
small  confined  runs  in  which  the  ma- 
jority of  poultry   lovers  have  to  keep 
their  fowls  there  Is,  as  a  rule,  no  pro- 
tection   whatever,   so   the   unfortunate 
birds  either  have  to  stand  out  In  the 
open  or  crowd  Into  the  roosting  house. 
The   moist   heat    engendered    by    their 
damp  bodies  is  liable  to  promote  cold 
aud   roup  under  such  cunditious.    The 
value  of  having  the  house   ventilated 
under  the  rools  is  specially  apparent  In 
wet  weather.   Cloauliiiess,  too,  must  be 
observed  with  the  birds  remaining  in 
the  house  most  of  the  time.    An  excel- 
lent material  with  which  to  cover  the 
floor  is  moss  spread  three  or  four  inches 
deep.    It  absorbs  the  moisture,  is  dry 
and  warm  for  the  feet,  is  clean  and  can 
easily  be  cleaned  with  a  rake  or  trowel. 
During  a  tout i nuance  of  wet  weather 
the  nm  bec-omes  very  sloppy  and  sod- 
den with  the  movements  of  the  fowls.  , 
To  prevent  this  the  coal  ashes  from  the 
house  should  be  tlirown  on,  particular- 
ly around  the  edges  of  the   runs  and 
near  the  door  where  the  birds  assem-  j 
ble  most  expecting  to  be  fed.    In  some 
uelghborhoot.s    an    Idea    prevails    that, 
the  ashes  pvoduce  disease  among  the 
poultry.    How   this  originated  Is  diffi- 
cult to  imagine.    It   is  simply  one  of 
the  sensele.  s  beliefs  that  are  so  hard 
to  eradicate. 

The  (piestiou  is  often  asked  whether 
the  p  )ultrv  run  should  be  dug  up  fre- 
iiueully.  so  as  10  give  a  change  of  soil, 
or  w.ietlH-r  it  should  be  left  as  It  la. 
l>igging  it  n  is  a  very  doubtful  bene- 
tit      Tlu-  ass  and  insects  that  are 

oxposcd  wluMi  the  earth  Is  turned  over 
afford  much  i»leasure  to  the  fowls,  and 
the   scratchiug   is   gojd    for   them,    but] 
the  surface  becomes  very  uneven  and  1 
dirticult  to  clean.    The  rain  also  ponds  1 
Iu  the   little   hollows,   and   the  ground  j 
becomes  stickier  and  muddler  with  the  1 
constant  treading  about  of  the  fowls. 
It  s(».jn  becomes  sour  and  tamted.     In-  , 
stead  of  digging  up  ine  run  it  is  more 
satisfactory  to  beat  the  earth  as  hard 
aud  as  level   as  possible  and  then  to 
Uirow    on    this    plenty    of    ashes    and 
coarse  grit.     If  the  surface  of  ashes  Is 
dug  out  and  removed  occasionally  and 
replaced  by  fresh  the  run  will  last  un- 
tainted much  longer. 

Uuring  bad    wi'ather  it   Is   better  to 
give  the-   poultry   that  are  contined   In 
small  runs  their  food  from  a  trough  or 
some  such    vessel.     If   the  f<»oil.   both 
grain    and   menl.    Is  thrown   on   damp 
ground  a  quantity  of  offensive  matter 
will  adhere  t.»  It  and  be  swallowed  by 
the  birds.    The  dust  bath  must  be  kept 
drv  and  well  filled  with  sand  or  sifted 
eiVth       A  few  old  sacks   thrown  over 
the  t  .p  cjf  the  run  will  keep  out  a  lot 
of  the  rain.    The  front  also  can  be  pro- 
XivU^\  bv  a  few  boards  nailed  together 
and  made  Into  a  screen,  which  can  be 
temporarily   fastcue<l  to  the  wire  dur- 
ing bad  weather. 


dusting  each  fowl  over  a  box  or  paper 
the  powder  can  be  well  rubbed  among 
the  quills  of  the  feathers,  and  the  ex- 
cess will  not  be  wasted.— Reliable 
Poultry  Journal. 


SellinK   (•oMlluM. 

The  wise  g  )ose  keeper  will  dispose  of 
gome  of  his  goslings  as  soon  as  possible 
as  "green"  geese,  says  A.  V.  Meersch 
In  Western  Poultry  Journal.    The  mar-  ■ 
ket    for    Thanksgiving    week    is    very  | 
badly   supplied    with   them   nowadays, 
and  there  Is  no  sense  in  keeping  the 
birds  at  considerable  exi)ense  for  feeil 
when  they  can  be  sold  more  protitably 
as  "green"  geese  and  later  as  stubble 
geese.    Goslings  four  or  live  months  oUl,  i 
straight  off  the  grass,  constitute  "green" 
geese  by  many.    They  want  populariz- 
ing, for  the  public  d  >es  not  know  suffi- 
ciently what  excellent  e;\ting  they  are. 

The   Mof«t    ViKoroun    Fowl«. 

The  very  c.irly  hntclicd  lii'd  is  apt  to 
molt  with  the  old  st<»<-k  in  the  fall.  It 
is  also  apt  to  lay  heavily  all  winter 
and  as  a  result  will  not  proilnce  eggs 
which  will  hatch  a-;  strong  :iiid  vigor- 
ous chicks  as  tlu>:e  from  birds  that 
begin  to  lay  in  January  or  February.- - 
American  Poultry   Journal. 


Over 

250,000 

Pleased 

Customers 

Shipments 

made  In  plain 

boxes.  tiTRo 

Binrlistolndl. 

ebtoooutent*. 


^''^v  lii' 


I  ^  Made  By  Monest*;^. 
1  Noitn*  Carouna  Peoplb 


ONE  FULL  QUART  OF 

WHISKEY  FREE 

we  know  the  meaning  of  wordj  "'»,':'»  *»,K;1"  *^d  ^t 
.lalm  t-  be  the  lo«e.t.prloed  W 

l;"'KV;^^iln«  WhiHli.  y  we  .eU  U  KooU-there'.  no  bud. 

l«i,ldoublothoaboveo^nd  gut  in  fr^^^^^^ 
Wo  haTO  sonio  of  tnw  wiiiBKey  tmi.T  ■  J^"""  ,,''„_,  i,,,(tiiH  on  re- 

tpuy  »U  Ex  pre««.    Buyers  West  of  Texae,  Ka 
1  bakou  must  odd  20  cents  per  quart  extrti. 

THE  CASPER  CO.  (Inc.) 


Ossper  Bids. 


WINSTON.SAI.KM,  N.  C. 


gate 


yzTJ^^^.^S'^,xzr,^^^^^^^^^^ 


uiHj  ue«d  nut  hesitate  to  order  lamyle  lot. 


ROUP  IN  THE  HEN   YARD. 


The   roultry    Hotme   Site. 

A  ridge  or  liuoH  where  nat\u-al  drain- 
age can  be  had  is  preferable  t;>  any 
other  when  solectii  ;?  a  site  for  the  poul- 
try h  lUS'v  :is  diiniiiuess  and  tiltli  are 
the  causes,  direetly  or  Indirectly,  of 
nearly  all  poultry  diseases. 

For   Market    Forrln. 

Por  broiie.'F.  or  i.tent  select  a  quick 
growlmr  breed  that  develops  Its  feath- 
er<  (vuly.  t»'.:it  will  weigh  two  to  three 
pounds  whpu  six  to  eight  weeks  old 
and  be  plump  on  the  breast. 


silver   «ray    IJorklnjCB. 

The  Silver  (Jray  Dorking  is  a  popular 
breed  in  England  when  first  class  table 
fowls 'are  wanted,   and  there  are  few 
Huccessful  table  poultry  breeilers  who 
do   not    iutroduee   Dorking   blood    Into 
their    flocks,    says    the    Lcmdon    Mall. 
Dorkings    have    deep,    Sijuare    hodles, 
with    broad    breasts    and    short    white 
lejrs     points    which    are    Indispensable 
for   the   ideal   table  bird.     They   have 


Dentrnetlon    of    l'nranlte«. 

The  nests,  roists  and  other  fixtures 
Bhould  be  removed  from  the  house  and 
painted  with  llquUl  lire  killer  or  Ume 
wished  The  latter  should  be  applied 
hcit  and  fairly  liciuid  s  »  as  to  enter  ev- 
ery crevice.  Its  flowing  «iuallty  will  be 
miproved  by  a.lding  to  every  gallon  of 
the  wash  a  .luarter  of  a  pound  of  soft 
soap  previ  ,u  dy  dissolved  in  bo.hng  , 
water.  A  small  (pmntity  of  salt  will 
iucrease  the  iuUiesiveui'ss. 

Anv  litter  (»r  waste  material  should 
be  takcii  away  and  burned.  Stationary 
nests  shouM  be  rej.lr.ced  by  movable 
fixtures  simply  ccaistructed  so  that  they  , 
c-m  be  rea.iily  cleaned  and  the  vermin 
destroyed.  ,  ,    . 

The  floor,  if  earth,  slumld  be  spaded 
ami  (lisinfe -ted  with  lime. 

If  the  insid.'  of  the  house  Is  boarded 
and  tlK'  pMrasites  are  in  tbe  .lolnts.  the 
walls  and  cillng  should  be  covered 
with  heavy  Imllding  paper  and  lime 
washed.  This  1«  prefcr.ible  to  laying 
tar  p:pe'.-  on  the  walis. 

Before  the  fowls  are  allowed  in  tue 
house  (hev  should  be  thoroughly  dusted 
with  lice  powder  or  lns«Mt  powder.   By 


SIliVBR  ORAT  DORKINO  COCK. 

five  claws  on  each  foot  and  single 
combs  Our  Illustration  is  of  a  silver 
Krav  emkcrel.  whi.h.  as  will  be  seen. 
\s  a  verv  hnialsome  binl.  The  hens 
back  should  be  of  a  <lelicate  pale  gray, 
the  breast  being  of  a  light  brown  color 
and  the  ha.kles  stripetl  ^vhite  and 
black,  appearing  very  bright.  SlNer 
ffravs  have  grown  greatly  In  populari- 
ty of  late  years  and  are  now  much 
liked. 


MnrtinK    With    Ponltry. 

It    would   be  a    mistaU.-   for   the  be- 
gluner    to    pay    the    exceedingly    high 
prhes  for  fa>vls  with  which  to  start, 
savs     Inland     Ponitry.       The     result- 
might  not  be  satisfactory,  ami  discour- , 
agement  ami  disgust   with  p<mltry  fol- 
low      Five    dollars    will    usually    buy 
as  gjod  females  as  any   mie  needs  to 
begin  with,  and  M.»  should  buy  a  very 
aood  male  of  almost  any  variety.  Many 
good  bir.ls  have  been  sold  for  less  than 
thi-  amount,  though  much  more  might 
be  paid  an  1  i  -^ve  a  g  .o.l  luve.^men 
A  five  (lobar  trio  would  do  very  weM 
to   begin    with.    If    one    cannot    afford 
to  pav   more,    but   it    must   be  remem- 
bere;l    tint   express   rates    .re   as  h  gh 
on    medium    MU.Uity    sto.k    as    on   the 
best,  aud  often  this  am;nmts  to  nearly 
as  much  as  the  cost  of  the  stock. 


rreveiitioii     Uut  her    Thitn     Cure    the 
TliiiiK    I"    'I'hlK    niMeaxe. 

Just  as  the  evening  1  begin  to  grow 
cool  in  the  fall  is  the  time  when  roup 
Ur.st  pul  ;  iu  an  ai)pe;;rance.  The  causes 
are  many.  The  most  frequent  and  the 
one  for  which  there  is  lu  remedy  is  the 
use  of  birds  as  brcv  ers  thai  have  had 
roup,  wvius  Marg.rct  f.  Daly  in  ^Ve8t- 
eru  roultry  .lournal. 

Do  11  d  c  nifoinid  roup  with  colds.    A 
cold  miiy  be  treated  and  stopind  and 
MO  bad  eflecls  follow,  but  If  a.lowed  to 
develop  into  roup  kill  the  bird  at  once. 
Keep  a  strict  watch  on  your  flock  trom 
uow    on    all    througli    the    winter   and 
avoid    the   doing   of   things    that   may 
cause  them  t^  take  cold. 
Often  when  a  beginner  has  a  flock  of 
1  thoroughbreiis    he    pampers    them    aud 
i  Injures  instead  of  lielping  them. 
I      Do  not  the  first  cold  night  close  all 
1  wlndow.s  and  doors. 

If  iu  the  same  house  they  will  use 
during  the  winter  and  you  close  all  the 
windows  and  doors  now,  how  do  you 
expect  them  to  stand  it  when  the  ther- 
mometer re.msters  from  It)  to  liO  below, 
as  It  did  last  winter  and  may  this  win- 
ter also? 

Use  jmlgment.  Fowls  should  nevei 
roost  In  a  draft-better  out  of  doors 
than  that-but  ii  not  hi  a  draft  they 
can  stand  a  great  tleal  of  cold. 

Let    them    be<'ome    accustomed    to   it 
gradually,    as    nature    intended    they 

should.  ,    ,         „,, 

I'ossibly  mites  have  annoyed  them  all 
night  or  lice  are  making  life  uupleas-  | 
aift   f.r   fucm   during   the  day     These 
will  so  weaken  a  bird  that  cold  easily 
develops  inl  >  r  jup. 

Let  us  sui.p  >se  that  through  careless- 
ness or  sjnie  other  cause  ''"i^^  f"^ 
morning  you  discover  a  chick  with  a 
bad  cold.  Hetter  Isolate  the  bird  at 
once  and  use  preventive  measures  on 
the  rest  of  the  flock.  Tut  kerosene  or 
one  of  the  good  roup  cures  in  the  drink- 
ing walir  ol  the  entire  fl  .<k  and  allow 
thein  no  other  water.  Fight  lice  a  httle 
more  strenuously.  Keep  houses  clean- 
er    Disinfect  houses  with  sulphur,  and 

wat.h  carefully  for  "^^^^  ,^'"«*^«-  .  .  ^  ,, 
As  to  the  sick  fowl,  if  you  think  it 
worUi  while  to  doctor  It  give  the  same 
medicine  you  would  to  a  human  and  a 
dose  as  large  as  you  would  to  a  cli  Id. 
For  cold  111  heail  we  have  given  a  llni^ 
raent  that  we  use  for  the  members  of 
the  family,  rubbed  a  good  ««'7  ^^/'"^ 
bolate^l  vaseline  on  face  and  wattles 
and  kept  In  dry,  airy  coop  with  feed 
and  water. 


Care   ol    the    IlreedliiflC    Mnle. 

Whc  I  ^  on  u  1  a  sound,  healthy  male 
liird  ti-v'to  Uee;»  him  In  good  condition. 
If  he  is  as  gillant  and  attentive  as  he 
should   be  curing  the  breeding  season 
he  luav  eas.ly  get  out  of  condition,  says 
U    T    Woods,  M.  D.,  in  Reliable  Poul- 
try .louiual.     Avoid  this  by   removing 
him    from    the    flock    occasionally    and 
feeeling   a    few    tidbits    of    fresh    meat 
(cookt>d  or  uncooked!,  fresh  green  food 
aud    a    mixture  of  hard   grains.     You 
will  run  no  risk  by  keeping  hlin  for  a 
dav  or  two  iu  a  comfortable  cojp.  apart 
frJm  the  flock,  where  he-cannot  see  or 
bear   the   hens,   and   it   may  save   him 
from    wasting  his   energies    In    useless 
servites.     'lids  is  impo-tant.  for  an  ac- 
tive  I'ticnti.e  male  when  running  with 
bis  flock  ofti-n  does  not  eat  a  sufficient 
amount  <»f  food  to  keep  himself  in  the 
best  c  aiditi  -u.     A  little  attention  given 
to  '^ui.p'   iiig  him  with  occasional  meals 
awav  fioin  his  harem  will  be  well  re- 
paid   In    the    results    gained    thereby. 
Keeping  the  male  bird   with  the  hens 
win    not    Insure    strongly    fertile    eggs 
unless  he  is  well  cared  for  and  In  good 
breeding  condition.     Too  many  people 
overlook  this  matter  or  fail  to  consider 
its   importance.      Do   not   pen   him    up 
with  other  males.    It  leads  to  bad  habite 
and  is  more  Injurious  than  continuous 
ruunluc  with  a  flock  of  hens.     Do  not 
keep  lilm  away  from  the  hens  too  long. 
A  few  (lavs  each  month  Is  sufficient  ex- 
cept   while   molting,    when   he   will   be 
better    if    kept    In    a    coop    by    himself 
where  he  can  have  a  small  outdoor  run. 


Limber   Keek    In   Fowl*. 

When  von  flud  a  fowl  afllicted  with 
Umber  nt'ck  look  f  .-  the  cause,  so  that 
others    may  not  be  atUictetl.    writes   a 
corrcspoudent      of      Western      Po";try 
Journal.      U    Is    not    contagious.      The 
fowl  twists  and  twines  Its  neck  con- 
tlnuallv.     A  few  drops  of  turpentine  m 
a  pillet  of  bread  given  at  feeding  time 
until    relieved    is    the    best    remedy    I 
know  of.    The  turpiMdlne  kills  the  mag- 
gots  in  the  throat  of  the  fowl,  which 
are  the   i-eil  cause  of  the  disease.     A 
small  dose  of  castor  oil  helim  to  rid  the 
Bvstem  of  tJie  dead  r.'agirots  and  to  re- 
'  siore  the  health  of  the  fowl.     The^  dis- 
ease is  easily  cure!  If  treated  as  above. 


The    Kkk    Producer. 

The  flnlshed  prt)duct  of  the  poultry 
industry,  the  egg.  is  the  best  form  of 
meat  known  and  the  easiest  prothict  In 
the  world  to  hnndle.  The  hen  Is  a  ma- 
chine that  always  turns  <nit  a  pcrtect 
product,  i'  iresh  egg.  She  will  do  her 
part  every  time  If  you  will  do  yours. 

!  Dlnirhen    In    Chlek«. 

!  Mix  po^^(lel•ed  charcoal  with  their 
'  poft  food  and  keep  granulated  charcoal 
!  niwavs  iH.foiv  them.  This  will  be  found 
'to  be  one  ol  the  most  prompt  and  ef- 
jfectivc  ■,.... 'ies.  Shilling  Is  one  of 
the  mo?t  «  "I   mon  causes. 


White   Wornii*    In    Foi^vlw. 

There  should  be  no  difficulty  In  diag- 
nosing this  tnmble.  particularly  when 
you  find  quantities  of  worms  present  In 
the  excrement.    Give  a  good  mash  food 
with  which   has  been   mixed  a  liberal 
amount  of  crushed  garlic  bulb.    Care- 
fully    disinfect    the    droppings    with    a 
strong  creolln   solution,   so  that  other 
members  of  the  flock  will  not  become 
Infected.    Afterward  carefully  cleanup 
all  excrement   and  burn   It  or  bury  It 
deeply. 

Rnnp   Bind   Canker   Care. 

The  (lavs  for  roup  ami  canker,  both 
of  which  can  be  said  mainly  result 
from  a  cold,  are  coming.  When  roup 
has  reached  the  stage  when  the  odor 
from  It  is  perceptible  and  when  there 
are  prominently  developed  cases  of 
canker  it  should  not  only  mean  com- 
plete Isolation  from  the  rest  of  the 
flock,  but  the  hatch.^t  remedy  should 
be  applietl  w  Ithout  delay.-Feather. 


i 
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THK    COUNa-RY    JOURNAL. 


SUCCESS  WITH  GEESE. 

Coudltlo...    indir    Which    They    Can 
De    Frofttahly    Rallied. 

Tbiit  gi'oso  aiv  inotUable  and  should 
be    UH.iH'    geiicrally    kept    there    is    no 
deuyliiK.    writes    a    xNew    York    corre- 
Hpoua-nt  of  AmerU'au  Cultivator     But 
a  groat  deal  of  the  su.vess  with  them 
deneuds     ui.on     uiauageinent.     quality 
aud    location.     First   of    all,    they    are 
Krazuig  birds  and  niMst  not  be  kept  m 
eoulineuunit.     Indeed,  grass  and  range 
are  most  essential  to  their  welfare.    It  , 
19  also  important  that  they  have  access  , 
to  a  stream  or  pon.l  of  water,  and  if  it 
h    where    they    can    feed    on    aquatic 
growth    so    much    the    belter.      Being 
very    hardv    fowls   aud   industrious   m  i 
their  line,  there  is  no  question  but  they  ; 
will  thrive  under  the  right  conditions.  | 
The  fact  is.  thev  need  very  little  spe- 
cial care  and  feeding  if  given  a  range 
on  low  meadow  or  marshy  land,  in  con- 
ueotion    witli    a    stream    of    water   or 
small  lake.    They  will  then  practically 
make  their  own  living  in  the  summer 
and  get  along  exceedingly  well  through 
the  winter  if  allowed  to  rough  it  with 
the  barnyard  stock. 

Toulouse     geese     in     some    respects 
give  tlie  best  satisfaction.     Gentle,  not 
Husceptible  to  disease,  light  eaters  and 
long  livers,  the  small  .juantlty  of  food 
required  to  keep  them  is  really  surpris- 
ing   Clrass  and   greeu  stuffs  form  the 
principal  part  of  their  bill  of  fare  in 
summer,  aud  when  it  comes  on  cold, 
stormy  weather  they  will  seldom  com- 
plain   if   given   c^it   fodder  and   clover 
with  a   little  «'orn   at   night;  certainly 
not  If  a  shed,  open  to  the  south  and  | 
carpeted  with  straw.  Is  built  for  them  1 
to  stay  In  during  the  night  and  on  cold  1 
days.     It  is  not  strictly   necessary   to 
have  a  pond  or  stream  for  this  breed 
of  geese  either,  although  they  are  by  j 
nature    fond    of   water.     Hence,    on    a 
farm  where  water  does  not  plentifully 
exist  they  are  the  kind  to  keep  if  any 
are  kept  at  all.  I 

And  now  to  show,  where  the  condi- 
tions are  right  for  them,  that  they  are 
profitable  to  have.    Their  feathers  can 
be  picked  from  two  to  three  times  a 
year    and    these,    notwithstanding   the 
introduction    of    hair    mii tresses    and 
other  kinds,  are  still  in  g  ).>d  d.miand, 
so  much  so  that  they  alone  will  geiier^ 
ally  more  than  pay  for  the  keeping  of 
the  birds.    And  in  a.hlition  to  these  are 
the  egg*,  which  can  be  used  for  sitting 
and  shii.ping.    Mon  .ver.  a  certain  per- 
centage  of    the    fowls,    if   enough    are 
kept    can  b«'  fatteue.1  and  disposed  of  ^ 
at    excellent    figtires    during    the    holi- 
days, a  go.xl  fat  g.M)sc  being  equal  if 
not  superior  io  a  r  .a- 1  tr.rkey. 

A    Prl/.e    Winner. 

Among  the  eg;;  producing  fowls  the 
Leghorn  is  Justly  renownecl  for  its  pro- 
lificacy Tt4eie  are  h«  ven  varieties  of 
this  l>reetl,  each  of  which  has  its  warm 


Our  Motto,  ''Not  How  Cheap,  But  How  Good> 


"The  Mossbacks"  wl.o  luins;  a  carpet  across  the  road  to  keep  .i.eUHles  out  of  the  yil- 
U,e.  were  philosopher,  .unpare.!  to  the  people  who  persist  in  expect.ng  to  get  someth.ng 

'"'  "  One'fannot  buy  gohl  for  tl,e  price  of  old  iron,  and  if  you  want  an  honest  Piano  or 
Or"^an  vou  must  pay  a"  ^wne^t  price  for  them.  „   x.„„  +t,_  i->a«t 

We  believe  that  we  give  the  "Most  Piano  and  Organ  for  the  least 

money  to  AllentOWn."  The  following  list  provesourclaimsof-^mnggood^^^^^^^^ 

^rSn- Wesellan<l  represent  the  Steinway  Pianos,  Hardman  Pianos, 
Lester  PiaLos,  Harrington  Pianos,  Weser  Bros.  Pianos,  Milton 
Hanos  Hobart  M.  Cable  Pianos,  Schubert  Pianos,  Ricca  Pianos, 
etc.  Estey  Organs,  Burdett  Organs,  Putnam  Organs,  etc. 

Tcrin.s  :  Cash  or  rccehlij  or  monihUj  instaUmimts. 
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not     given     eiiov;gli     to     layhig.       They 
make  good  fowls  for  capons  and  roost- 
ers, but  as  a  rule  they  mature  too  late. 
For  any   all  purpose  use  the  Wyan- 
dottes.  Hocks.   lauHle  Island   Ileds,  Or- 
pingtons  and   .lavas  are   good    for  the 
farmers.     Wyamlottes  come  In  several 
varieties,    as   the  (lolilen.   Silver.    Buff, 
Black.  White.  Silver  Tenciled  and  Gold- 
en  Penciled.     Orpingtons  are  In   Buff. 
Black.    \\  hitc   and   si)angled    varieties. 
Hocks  an-  Barred,  ButT  or  White,  as  the 
breeder  chooses.     All  of  them  are  good 
for  general  purposes. -I-'arm  Progress. 


W'NTER  CARL  OF  FOWLS. 


BOSE  COMB  BUFF  LEOHOBN  prT.l.KT. 

supporters.  The  pullet  whose  portrait  Is 
herewith  shown  Is  of  the  rose  comb 
buff  variety.  Slie  was  first  in  her  class 
at  the  St.  L  >ui8  world's  fair. 


Beat    Fowl*    For    Farmer*. 

l-he  bree<l  of  fowl  that  the  farmer  or 
his  wife  likes  better  than  the  others  Is 
the  one  for  him  or  her  to  select  If 
they  choose  to  breeil  pure  bretl  fowls. 
He  should  take  into  consideration  the 
use  for  which  a  fowl  Is  wanted.  Never 
take  a  Leghorn  for  a  market  fowl,  nor 
a  Minorca  or  a  Ilamlmrg.  For  egg« 
alone  do  not  select  a  Cochin,  Langshau 
or  Brahma.     All  are  too  "beefy"  and 


I'repare    For    Dud    \»>nther. 

During  the  in\t  •.ii.rly  days  every 
leak  in  the  rout  should  be  repaired, 
the  broken  wintlow  panes  replaced,  the 
doors  repaired  and  the  entire  poultry 
house  given  a  thorough  whitewashing. 
Getting  readv  for  winter  In  season  is 
not  a  batl  jol),  but  this  waiting  until 
snow  falls  makes  this  work  anything 
but  pleasant. 

MnrketliiK   TiirUeya. 

Sonx'  (urk.y  raisers  tind  it  more  prof- 
itable to  mprUet  the  young  toiiis  In  De- 
cember, as  they  will  usually  fall  In 
price  after  the  holidays.  They  keep 
the  hens  vntil  later,  as  they  lucrease  In 
weight  and  subsequently  command  a 
better  price. 


8ii«»e«tlonii   For   HouiiinR  and   Feed- 
ing   «he   Kkk    t'rodncer. 

lu  preparing  poultry  for  winter  the 
first  necessity  Is  to  see  that  the  poul- 
try house  Is  thoroughly  cleaned  and 
thoroughly  repaireil,  writes  a  Michigan 
poullryman  in  Amt  .lean  Agriculturist 
See  that  there  are  no  drafts  of  cold 
air  o|»enlngs  Unit  will  drive  against  the 
birds  while  on  the  perch,  and  at  the 
same  time  do  not  go  to  the  extreme  of 
making  the  bouse  too  light. 

Whether  one  has  had  experience  with 
I  other  systems  of  ventilation  or  not.  It 
i  Is  well  to  try  an  opening  In  each  end 
'  of  the  house*  near  the  roof.  The  one 
on  the  east  or  south  end  should  be  open, 
80  thjit  It  can  Iw  regulated,  and  use  It 
all  winter  even  some  opening.  In  the 
very  coldest  of  weather. 

Before    being    used    for    winter    the 
house    should    be    thoroughly    cleaned 
and  sprayed  with  any  gotxl  Ihiuld  lice 
killer  or  a  compound   made  after  the 
following  formula:    Eight  ounces  each 
of  crude  carbolic  acid,  crude  crystals 
napholeum,    bisulphide    of    carbon,    a 
quart  of  lubricating  oil  and   a   gallon 
of  coal  oil.    This  should  be  usetl  In  any 
poultry  house  at  least  once  each  week 
from  July  1  until  cold  weather  seta  In. 
The  stock  should  be  grown  so  that  It 
,  can   be  sorted    and   the   butcher  stock 
I  sold    if    possible    before   necessary    to 
'  place  In  winter  quarters.    Only  rugged 


and  her.,:  V  specimens  should  be  se- 
leetetl  for  winter  and  spring  use.  Im- 
mature or  weak  specimens  are  better 
Hold  lor  a  moaerate  price  In  late  fa  1. 
Attempts  to  keep  them  may  result  In 
tlisapprjintment.  Thf  cost  of  keeping  Is 
much  more  than  any  Increased  value 
by  trying  to  keep  them  for  greater 
growth  or  egg  production. 

An  abun.binl  supply  of  grit  and  green 
food  or  clover  hay  should  be  provided. 
.  Cut  clover,   if  steamed.   Is  a  fair  sub- 
stitute for  greeu  food,  yet  It  cannot  be 
d<>pended    upon    for    the   same   results. 
The  eheanesl   winter  poultry  food  the 
writer  ever  tised   Is  a    fetnl  of  shelled 
corn   fed  in   litter  In  the  morning  and 
for  evening  a  inash  made  of  steamed 
cut  clover  hay,  bolle<l  <ull  potatoes  and 
bran  or  mill  feed  enough  to  mix  with 
'  it  until  crumbly.     Plenty   of   grit  and 
fresh   water,   with   fresh   ground   bone 
three  times  a   week  and  the  foregoing 
rations,  will  produce  winter  eggs  wlth- 
i  out  fall.     «"oal   ashes   will  be  gleaned 
over  closely  regardless  of  grit  fed.   They 
are    an    excellent   aid    to    good    health. 
';  Save  them  and  fee<i  liberally. 
1     The    run    provided    for    winter    la   a 
'  matter  that  should  be  governed  by  lo- 
cality    an<l     convenience.      The    open 
scratching  sheds   are   all   right  in  tha 
I  right    latitude   and    In    right    weather, 
but   when  the  temperature  goes  to  tha 
vlclulty   of  zero   a   good   roomy   housa 
will    provide    plenty    of    exercise    and 
fully  as  much  comfort. 
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SELECTION  AND  CARE  OF 
SEED  CORN. 


BY  H.  J.  WEBBER, 
Physiologist  in  Charge  0/  Laboratory  0/ Plant  Breeding 

Some  farmers  may  not  have  the  air,  so  tha.t  they  will  dry  quickly  and 
time  to  breed  their  seed  corn  or  op-  thorougihly  without  molding.  It  is  a 
portunity   to   purchafie,  as  outlined   in    good  practice,  often  followed,  to  leave 


the    foregoing    yiper.      The    crop    de- 
pends   largely  on   the   seed,   however,  I 
and  no  farmer  can   afford   to  neglect 
to   save   and   select   his   seed   corn   or 
buy    carefully    bred    seed    of    suitable 
kind    are    urged    to    follow    the    best 
methods  of  selecting  seed  from  their 
crop,   and    to   give   the   selected    seed  ; 
the    beet    0*    care.      The    suggestions 
which    follow    may    prove    helpful    In  : 
this   work.     They   will   also  prove  es- 
pecially   useful  to  the     farmers     who 
have   purchased    Improved    seed,    and 
who  wish  to  maintain  the  productive- 
ness of  the  strain  without  purchasing 
nvW  aaypiies  01  seed  every  year. 

When  to  Harvest  Seed  Corn. 

It  is  important  that  the  seed  com 
he  thoroughly  dried  out  before  it  is 
subjected  to  severe  freezing.  It  Is 
desirable  to  select  the  seed  corn  early 
in  the  fall,  before  there  is  danger  of 
freezing.  Light  frosts  would  not  in- 
jure the  seed,  but  the  selection  should 
not  be  delayed  too  long,  as  a  severe 
freeze  might  greatly  injure  the  vitality 
of  the  seed  if  it  was  not  thoroughly 
dried  out  when  the  freeze  came. 

Where  to  Gather  Seed. 


Grading  the  Seed  Corn  to  Fit  Dropping 
Plates. 

A  perfect  stand  Is  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal factors  in  securing  a  good  yield. 
If  3  or  4  stalks  per  hill  is  a  perfect 
stand,  hillis  with  1  or  2  or  with  5  or 
with  C  stal'rtS  will  make  a  poor  stand 
and  give  a  loss  in  yield.  It  is  import- 
ant to  have  good  seed  of  perfect  ger- 
mination, and  to  have  the  seed  grains 
dropped  uniformly,  with  the  right 
number  in  the  hill.  It  Is  thus  desir- 
able, as  emphasized  by  Prof.  P.  G. 
Holden,  of  rhe  Iowa  Agricultural 
in  parts  by  means  of  the  husks  and  \  College,  to  separate  the  seed  ears 
then  hung  over  poles  or  wires  in  the  1  selected  into  three  classes,  or  grades, 
upper  part  of  the  room.  If  con- '  having  (1)  small,  (2)  intermed-Iate, 
venlent,  racks  can  he  made  like  book-  •  and  (3)  large  kernels,  and  shell  and 
cases,  with  slat  shelves  about  4  or 
5  Inches  apart,  and  open  back  and 
fronts.  In  which  the  ears  can  be  ar- 
ranged until  thoroughly  dried..  Only 
one  row  of  ears  sliould  be  placed  on 
each  shelf.  This  method  allows  the 
preservation  of  a  large  amount  of  seed 
com  in  a  small  space. 


a  few  husks  attached  to  each  ear,  so 
that    the    ears   may    he   tied    together 


Use  of  Artificial  Heat  in  Drying  Seed. 

It  has  been  found  to  be  very  import- 
ant to  dry  out  the  seed  corn  quickly 
and  thoroughly,  and  the  use  of  some 
artiflcal  'heat  Ls  in  most  cases  desirable 
It  is  thus  toportant,  especially  in 
dam.p,  cold  seasons,  to  place  the  seed 
corn  in  a  room  where  there  is  a  stove 
in  which  a  fire  can  he  maintained 
at  least  a  portion  of  each  day  or  about 
two  weeks,  or  until  the  corn  is  thor- 
oughly dried  out.  In  favorable  dry 
autumns  artificial  heat  may  l>e  neces- 
sary, but  In  many  cases  the  "Kiln 
drying"  of  seed,  as  H  Is  called,  will  be 


preserve  these  three  grades  of  seeds 
separately.  Before  beginning  the 
planting,  the  planter  can  be  carefully 
tested  with  each  grade  of  seed,  and 
the  dropping  plates  with  different-siized 
holes  or  marginal  notches  selected 
for  each  grade,  which  by  careful  trial 
are  found  to  uniformly  drop  the  desir- 
ed number  of  kernels.  Tliese  plates 
after  thorough  test,  can  be  marked, 
and  used  when  needed  with  the  proper 
size  of  seed  grains  without  of  loss  of 
time   in   the   rush   of  planting. 


in  sections  where  there  was  plenty  of 
lime  in  the  soil.  I  had  no  Ume,  but  a 
portion  of  the  field  had  a  little  thor- 
oughly decomposed  yard  manure,  and 
that  section  was  best.  I  think  the  suc- 
cess I  have  obtained  was  due,  first,  to 
Intense  cultivation  and,  second,  to  the 
nitrates  which  were  In  the  fertilizer 
sown,  but  it  would  be  well  to  remem- 
ber that  high  gi-ade  fertilizer  contain- 
ing nitrates  cannot  be  used  after  the 
plants  come  up.— George  M.  Clarke, 
Connecticut,  in  American  Agriculturist. 


LEVELING   DEVICE. 


A  Simple  Homeinode  Level  Uaefal  Ib 
Lnylnir   Ont    Dltehea. 

Take  three  pieces  of  thin  board,  say 
two  or  tlu-ee  iiichjs  wide,  two  of  them 
about  seven  feet  long,  one  for  crossbar 


ALFALFA  ON  EASTERN   LAND. 


'  found  to  be  very  Important.  In  one 
Select  your  seed  from  that  portion  experiment  made  by  Mr.  Hartley  on 
of  the  field  whidi  is  uniformly  the  best  rhe  I>epartment's  experimental  forms 
developed.  It  is  a  good  practice  to  kllndrled  seed  gave  a<n  avarage  yield 
husk  this  portion  of  the  field  early  in  of  16  bushels  per  acre  m  )re  than 
the  season  to  be  sure  that  those  ears 
saved  for  seed  will  have  been  husked 
and   preserved    before  frezes  occur. 


dried  seed  in  alternate  rows. 


Selection  of  Seed  Ears. 


After  the  com   is  thoroughly  dried 
I  out,  perferably  some  time  in  the  wln- 
i  ter,  when  form  work  is  not  crowding, 
all  the  ears  should  be  examined  care- 
fully, and  a  sufficient  number  of  the 
;  very  best  and  largest  ears  should  be 
selected  to  plant  the  next  year's  crop. 
In   making   this    selection    the   gix)wer 
should    carefully    examine    each    ear, 
selecting  thos  having  deep  and   well- 
formed    kernels,   which    will    give    the 
greatest  weight  of  slhelled  corn  per  ear 
The  Imperfect  kernels  at  the  tips  and 
butts   of    these    selected    ears    should 


How  to  Harvest  Seed   in  Field. 

Have  a  seed  box  attached  to  the 
wagon  box,  If  the  com  Is  husked  In 
the  field  standing,  and  wlienever  an 
especially  good  ear  is  found  throw  it 
in  the  seed  box.  Eton't  be  afraid  of 
getting  too  many  ears,  as  they  should 
be  exemined  more  carefully  later  and 
only  the  very  best  of  them  selected 
for  planting.  From  two  to  three  times 
as  much  seed  s'hould  be  selected  at 
this  time  as  will  'be  necessary  to  plant 
the   next   year's    crop. 

How  to  Harvest  Seed  from  Shock. 

If  the  corn  Is  cut  and  shocked,  that 
portion  of  the  field  from  which  seed 
corn  is  to  be  selected  should  be  husked 

before  freezes  occur  and  the  best  eafs  j  ^^  shelled  off  and  discarded  before  the 
selected   and  kept  separate  as  In  the 
preceding  case.. 


Bxperienoe    of    Georire    M.   Clark*   of 
Uraaa    (irowln*    Fame. 

Scientific  men  tell  us  that  to  prepare 
and  s(.w  a  field  of  a.falfa  twenty 
quarts  <»f  seed  should  be  sowed  per  ; 
acre  in  the  spring,  and  wUeu  the  plants 
are  about  six  inches  hi;  '1  they  should 
be  <-lip!)ea  This  clipping  Is  necessary 
to  check  the  growth  and  strengthen 
the  plant  (lipping  makes  the  plant 
branch  out  with  new  vigor.  This 
treatment  should  be  repeated  several 
times  during  the  summer.*  This  clip- 
ping of  the  Held  the  first  season  is  not 

ordinary    air-dried    seed   of    the    same    expectetl  to  be  saved  for  hay. 

variety     grown     in  the    same     place.  \  ciarke'B   Way. 

The    experimental    field    in    this    case]      I  took  three  and  a  half  acre«  of  high, 
contained   about    10    acres,    and    was    dry  and  the  i^iorest  section  of  my  field     ^^^  ^^^^  plumb  line,  says  Ohio  Farmer 

planted    with   the   air   dried   and   kiln-    100  feet  above  the  water  line  and  In-  ^  j^  describing  this  level. 

tensely  cultivated  It  with  a  cutaway  r^^  ascertain  the  fall  or  averag« 
harrow  to  the  depth  of  six  Inches  or  |  g^ade  of  a  drain  place  the  triangle  on 
more.  Then  I  sowed  twenty-five  ^^^^  surface  of  the  ground  at  outlet  of 
pounds  of  alfalfa  seed  to  the  acre  oa  |  proposed  drain,  si^ht  lengthwise  on  the 
June  3;  also  sowed  800  pounds  of  high  1  crossbar  to  an  object  two  and  a  half 
grade  fertilizer  per  acre.  On  July  24,  ^^^^  f,.^,^,  ^y^^  ground  at  the  upper  end 
fifty  two  days  after  seeillng,  I  cut  and  ^^  ^^^  drain.  Where  the  plumb  line 
cured  10,700  pounds  of  well  dried  hay  i^angs  on  the  crossbar  will  ahow  th« 
and  on  Sept.  13  cut  and  cured  10,S50  g^aUe  regardless  of  distance, 
more,  almost  eleven  tons  In  103 


A  CHEAP  liKVEXt. 

of  triangle  near  five  feet  long,  nailed 
across  two  and  a  half  feet  from  bast 
parallel   to  the  points  of  the  triangle. 
Hang  a  plummet  and  line  from  the  top 
to  Just   below   the  crossbar.     Get  tha 
center    ou    the   crossbar    by    reversing 
the  triang.e  and  make  a  groove  or  tine 
cut  iu  the  crossbar  for  the  center,  so 
there   will   be  no  mistake.     Raise  one 
eud   of   the  triangle  one-half   an  Inch, 
make  a  line  mark  where  the  plumb  Una 
theu  h.ings.    That  will  show  a  grade  of 
one  Inch  to  the  rovl  where  the  points  of 
the  triangle  are  eight  feet  three  Inchea 
apart.    For  a  grade  of  two  inches  to  rod 
raise  one  eud  an  inch.    A  spirit  level 
glass  lmbe<hle(l  in  the  top  etlge  of  the 
crossbar  at  the  center  will  be  handy 
to  have  when  the  wind  blows  too  much 


How  to  Preserve  Seed. 

The  seed  com  selected  as  above 
indicated  should  be  placed  in  a  dry, 
well-ventilated  room  where  the  ears 
can  be  spread  out.  They  should  not 
be  piled  in  a  heap,  as  it  is  important 
to  expose  them  to  a  free  circulation  of 


ears  are  finally  siielled  for  planting. 
Testing  the  Germination. 


Testing  the  germination  and  com- 
parative vigor  of  growth  of  these  seed 
ears,  as  already  described  (p.  19). 
If  any  of  the  ears  give  poor  or  slow 
germination  or  lack  vigor,  discard 
such  ears. 


pounds 

days  from  time  of  seeding.  I  can 
safely  call  It  three  tons  to  the  acre  of 
well  drletl  alfalfa  hay  after  all  extra 
weights  were  deducted.  While  I  would 
not  advise  others  to  go  into  the  cultl-  | 
vation  of  alfalfa  very  extensively  at  | 
first,  yet  I  think  that  there  are  many 
high  aud  dry  fields  In  New  England 
that  would  be  utilized  to  good  advan- 
tage in  its  production. 

Intenae  Caltlvatiaa. 
The  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  In- 
teuil.v  cultivate  the  field  and  kill  out 
all  klr.'s  of  vegetation,  then  sow  the 
seed,  giviug  the  alfalfa  the  first,  best 
and  only  chance.  With  my  present 
kuove.ii>'  I  sbwu'd  advise  a  dressing 
of  thoroug'.ily  decomposed  vegetable 
manure,  adding  a  few  hundred  pounds 
to  the  acre  of  air  slacked  lime  except 


HERE    AND    THERE 


J 


Select  seed  com  and  have  It  thor- 
oughly dried  by  artificial  heat  before 
freezing  weather. 

Perfection  is  considered  a  very  prom- 
ising addition  to  the  list  of  currants. 

It  is  claimed  for  the  milk  cows  of 
Holland  that  they  arerage  4,227  quarta 
of  milk  per  head  per  year  on  a  con- 
servative estimate. 

Those  Interested  In  cement  for  build- 
ing purposes  will  be  pleased  to  know 
that  the  great  permanent  exhibition 
building  on  the  Texas  state  fair 
grouuus  at  Dalla.s  Is  built  of  hollow 
(enient  b'.ocks,  cast  where  used,  the 
•and  and  comect  material  being  te- 
cured  near  by. 
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THE    COUNTRY    JOURNAL. 


CEMENT  BUILDINGS. 


Rapiilly      CrirowliiK      Vme     of      Hollow 
BnildiiiK    lUooka    For    Housea. 

Till'  use  ul"  c-c'uient  and  of  concrete 
builtliiig  blocks  ai»i)e!U's  to  be  decidedly 
ou  a  Itojin.  The  coiiieut  block  cottage 
can  1)0  niadc  an  cxti-euiely  attractive 
Etruciure.  and  it  may  be  that  it  is  des- 
tined to  solve  the  problem  of  building 


the  town  and  city  markets  for  a  con- 
sidcniblc  time,  and  again  a  short  crop 
Is  not  always  an  indication  of  a  high 
price 

Where  the  Caoliflower  Reigrna. 

From  the  Long  Island  caulitlower 
district,  perhaps  the  most  important 
center  of  production,  come  reports  of 
big  money  in  the  crop  that  are  like- 
ly to  give  this  vegetable  a  boom  and 
lead  to  extended  planting  in  other  re- 
gions. This  year  it  is  estimated  that 
the  Long  Island  crop  may  come  close 
to   1fK»,<KH>   barrels,   or   5,100,000  heads. 


CEilEM   1;LUCK   COTIAOE. 

satisfactory  but  not  loo  costi.v  <ouutry 
coltay;cs  in  lii.s  day  of  high  i»rif.'d  lum- 
ber. It  is  'laimed  for  the  <uucrete 
block  that  it  is  now  made  practically 
iuipersious  to  dauiitncss,  and  where  it 
is  cast  upon  the  site  local  labor  may  be 
employed. 

There  is,  of  course,  nothing  new  in 
the  employment  of  concrete.  It  was 
used  by  the  llomans  in  the  construe-  I 
tiou  of  many  of  their  largest  works, 
and  its  economy  and  strength  have 
been  reci»giii/.ed  for  years  by  our  own 
buililcrs.  but  this  adaptation  of  the 
material  to  the  erection  of  cheap  coun- 
try cottages  is  still  novel  here,  and  it  is 
not  at  all  surprising  that  it  is  begin- 
ning to  excite  much  interest.  The  il- 
lustration shows  a  neat  cottage  com- 
plete. 

Advocates  of  this  system  of  building 
urge  its  substantial  nature  and   great 
cheaimess.      'Ihey    «-laim    that    cement 
building  blocks  can  fairly  be  consider- 
ed  iirei)r<»of,  and.  b«'lng  nonabsorbent, 
a  house  biiilt  of  them   would   be  much 
drit'r  than  one   with   walls  of  Itrick.  a 
quality  which  must  iniUieuce  favorably 
the   health    and   comft)rt    of   the   occu- 
pants;  also,    they    say.    owing   to   their 
noncouductive  properties  a  house  built 
of  cement    l)locks    is   cool    in    summer 
and  does  not   radiate  the  heat   gener- 
ated within   in  cold   weather,  and  the 
walls,    which   can   be   linished    without 
lath  and  plaster  on  their  interior  face, 
afford  no  refuge  for  mice,  certainly  a 
considerable  advantage. 


TIEt>   CP  TO  WHITEN. 

Thj»  cut  shows  cauliHower  with  the 
large  outer  leaves  gathered  together 
anil  tied  over  the  head  so  as  to  protect 
the  inner  part  from  sunlight.  When 
properly  bleached  caulill.)\ver  will  be 
almost  snow  white.  The  Long  Island 
growers  have  a  cauliHower  associa- 
tion, through  which  they  not  only  mar- 
ket the  cioji  to  their  own  .•ulvuntage. 
but  buy  nece.ssary  supplies  at  a  very 
considerable  saving,  especially  seed, 
whicli  is  cnstlj'. 


MOTOR   POWER. 


rovTM   Katiiiir  Krosen    Graim. 

It  is  a  positive  fjict  that  if  you  feed 
■  cow  )i  (-ertain  amount  of  hay  and 
grain  from  the  (ciiii  and  let  her  out  in 
the  middle  of  tlie  day  Into  a  field  where 
^hero  is  a  lot  of  frozen  grass  she  will 
likp  It  and  will  till  up  on  it  just  as 
full  as  she  i-an  get.  but  will  give  less  I 
milk  than  she  wonld  ot)  ju>;t  the  same 
amoniit  of  feed  from  the  liarn  without 
going  out  and  tilling  up  with  this  "old 
fog."  as  we  call  it  It  ix  .m  positive  in 
Jury  to  them  So  I  say  |M-:t  as  soon 
as  yoiir  feed  is  killed  by  th'-  fiost.  and 
It  doesn't  make  any  dilTereme  what 
time  of  thf  year  or  what  sesison  it  is. 
you  had  belter  i)ut  your  vo\v<  in  tho 
barn  an»l  keei»  them  there  and  feed 
them  from  the  barn.— Cor.  American 
CuJtiviitor 

The  Onion   Yield. 

Commenting  upon  the  onion  crop,  an 
exchange  remarks  iliat  while  this 
year's  report  indicates  a  shortage  of 
some  240,0(10  luishels.  it  must  be  taken 
into  consideration  that  the  past  wet 
season  has  been  an  ideal  one  for  the 
small  gardeners  to  grow  onions  in 
small  pal  (hex  on  the  upland,  and  often 
these  Huiall   acreages  supply  many  of 


Make    (lio     Auto    Saw    Wood,    Do    the 
WaNhiiiie  uiid   Shear  Sheep.  | 

A  new  use  for  the  autonnibile  is  urg- 
ed  I\v   a   I'arm   .lournal   writer,   a   use 
which  Is  better  than  killing  folks.    Here  | 
is  the  Ulat:  I 

It  is  a  well  ki  own  fart  that  the  mo- 
tor of  an  aat  >iiiobiIe  can  be  operated 
without  moving  the  carriage.  In  this 
connection,  if  one  lives  in  a  sheep  dis- 
trict and  happetis  t,»  own  a  gasoline 
runabout,  ITe  can  shear  sheep  to  gooil 
advantage.  j 

Simitly  buy  the  parts  of  two  sheep  ' 
shearing  machines,  or,  in  o.lier  wcirds, 
get  two  clipper  heads  amd  long  llexible 
shalts,  and  drive  liath  from  one  pulley 
by  means  of  a  belt  on  the  motor  Uy- 
wheel.  The  detaiis  may  vary  some- 
what with  diiyereut  ty|»es  of  motors. 

Wlien  sliearing  time  cones,  take  a 
man  with  you  and  drive  to  tiie  sheep 
farms.  On  arrival  put  on  belt,  oil  up 
and  you  ai*e  ready  for  business.  Car- 
ry an  extra  set  of  knive«<  and  sharpen 
cr.  An  extra  dipper  head  for  horses 
might  al.~t)  come  in  handy.  in  this 
manner  two  men  can  shear  more  sheep 
than  a  dozen  can  in  the  old  way  and 
do  it  better,  for  you  get  all  of  tl»e  wool 
and  cannot  cut  the  sheep. 

Shouhl  a  farmer  go  to  the  trouble  of 
ownin.g  an  auto— well,  he  sli;)uld  make 
it  do  Ills  washing,  saw  woml.  cut  feed, 
or.  In  fact,  do  any  work  that  an  engine 
Is  supposed  to  do. 


SOMKTIII^U    TO    LEARN. 

American    farmers    wouM    l»e   aston.- 
Ished  at  the  results  if  they  siijuld  ap- 
ply   the   same    careful,    intensive   and 
t;ensil)le  methods  to  the  cultivation  of 
the    soil   and    the   care   of    their    stock 
which  obtain  in  some  of  the  oil  world 
countries— Denmark.    Holland,    tlie    Is- 
land of  Jersey   and    France— where  a 
little  area  of  land  is  so  treated  that  it 
produces  twice  and  thrice  as  much  per 
acre   as   is   produ«ed    in   this   «-ountry. 
When  our  lai.  1  was  cheai)- fJo  to  Jj^no 
per  acre— it  is  i>erluips  true  that  any 
sort   of   Intensive   agriculture  did   not 
pay,  for  this  cheap  land  was  new  and 
very  fertile  and  aide  to  stand  a   gool 
deal  of  abuse  wliich  has  l)een  applied 
to  it  without  stint.    Now,  however,  that 
these  same   lands  run   in   value   from 
^75  to  $ir.0  per  acre  tliere  is  much  in 
these  advanced  methods  of   European 
farming  well   worth   considering.     We 
have  not  yet  leiu-ned  how  to  properly 
feed  the  land— that  is,  to  so  rotate  and 
fertili  -e  it   that   it   will   do  its   liest  or 
anywhere  near  it.     (iood  farming  will 
always  keep  up  and  Inc.ease  the  fer- 
tility of  the  soil.    TTiis  but  few  do,  and 
half  of  the  land  will  not  n  )W  produce 
more  than  one-half  as  good  crops  as  it 
would    fifty    years    ago.      Continuous 
cropping  with  grain  has  removed  the 
humus  and  deideted  the  available  sup 
ply  of  nitrogen  and  potash.     We  know 
of  several   instances   where   foreiu'iier-J 
from  the  countries  mentioned  have  be- 
come possessed  of  a  small  tract  of  land 
here    and    by    carrying    out    their    old 
cimntry     methods     are     obtaining     the 
most  astonishing  results,  making  more 
money   from   twenty  acres  than   their 
American    neighbor.;    are    from    eighty 
acres  and  not  working  any  harder  ei- 
ther.     ^^■e  have   nuich   to   learn   from 
these  people. 


GRASS    AS    A    MEAT    MAKER. 

All   through  the  corn  l)elt  men  have 
placed  too  much  dependence  upon  corn  j 
as  a   meat  maker  and   not  enough   on  , 
grass    and    other    crops.      Meat    nnule  | 
from    grass— and    by    grass    we    mean  ] 
clover,   alfalfa    and    bine   grass— is   al- 
ways   cheaply    produced,    while    meat 
made  from   corn  Ijas  often  to  be  sold 
for  less  than  it  cost.    But  few  men  un- 
dersti'iid  the  real  value  of  a  g  )o  1  pas- 
ture as  a  meat  producer,  iusd  altogeth- 
er too  little  attention  i.s  paid  to  keep- 
ing pasture  lands  up  to  a  high  state  of 
produ'-llveness.  the  n'.ost  common  sin 
lieing  in  coiinection   with  overst.u-king 
them  and  never  giving  the  grass  any 
kind  (  f  a  show  t )  grow.    We  know  of 
men  v»iio  would  hardly  be  able  to  sleep 
nights  if  they  had  a  pasture  which  car- 
ried .1  heavy  and  luxtiriant   growth  of 
grass   and    wjuld    not    rest    until    they 
had  g  >t  enough  stock  into  It  to  "keep 
it   d  )wu,"   as  they   ex!)ress   it.     Grass 
must  have  some  sort  of  a  chance  to 
grow  above  ground   if  it  is  to  have  a 
gooil.  strong  and  vigorous  root  system. 
Where  grass  is  weakeneil  by  oven»as- 
turing  tlK"  wee;ls  .-ire  «iuick  to  titke  ad- 
vantage of  the  fact  and  soon  swarm  all 
over  the  Held  to  still  further  help  kill 
out  the  grass.     A    blue  grass   pasture 
unfed  fr  »in  .Inly  1  till  winter  will  fur- 
nish one  of  tlie  best  and  very  cheapest 


winter  rations  for  the  colts  and  for 
cattle  and  sheep  as  well  provided  tlie 
snow  does  not  get  too  deep. 


BIRD     MIGRATION. 

There  is  no  more  interesting  sight  to 
be  seen  In  the  fall  of  the  year  than  the 
vast  (locks  of  blackbirds  getting  ready 
for  their  southern  migration.    (Jrouped 
in  families  as  they  were  bred  In  the 
swamps,  they  at  first  live  an  Independ 
ent  sr>rt  of  a   life.     Later,  as  the  fall 
days  come  on,  they  commence  to  gath- 
er in  small  flocks,  which  constantly  in- 
crease in  size  as  the  days  go  by  un- 
til just  before  they  migrate  they  may 
be  seen  In  docks  contalniug  thousands, 
wheeling  with  a  military  precision  In 
their  flight  or  massi         md  swarming 
in  the  tops  of  tlie  cotton  wood  trees,  all 
chattering  like  a  lot  of  women  at  a  tea 
party,  evidently  discussing  In  their  bird 
language  the  time  for  their  departure 
and  the  route  to  be  taken,  and  then  the 
day  comes  for  them  to  go,  a  day  Just 
before   the   coming   of   the   snow,   the 
frost  and  the  cold  north  wind,  and  clr 
cling  round  a  few  times  to  take  a  last 
look  at  the  old  home  they  head  for  the 
south  and  in  undulating  flight  seek  the 
marshes,  the  rice  and  cornfields  of  a 
warmer  latitude.     A  few  stray  birds, 
perchance  the  very  young  and  Inexperl 
enced  ones  or  those  that  suffer  from 
some  infirmity,  linger  all  winter  through 
the  cold  and   the  storms,  seeking  the 
shelter  of  an   evergreen  grove  In  the 
vlcinitv  of  some  farmer's  corncrlb. 


NEW  TYPES.      - 

We   are  ask^'d   by    what   process  the 
new  varieties  of  strawl)errles  and  po 
tatoes  are  originaitiHl.    New  v.arieties  ol 
strawberries   are   not   originated    from 
the  runners,  but  from  the  seeds  of  the 
berry.     New    kinds   of    jtotatoes    come 
from  the  seeils  in  the  sei'd  balls  and 
not  from   the  tubers.    The   new   sorts 
are  propagated  by  the  runners  and  tu 
bers  of  the  plants  thus  originated.   The 
same   rule   as   to   new    varieties   holds 
good  with   all  our  frtiits   which   carry 
soe-'s -apples,    pears,    peaches,    plums 
With  our  cereal   grains— tomatoes,   cu 
cumbers,    melons    and    s«(tinshes— with 
most  flowers,  the  origination  of  a  new 
variety  comes  as  a  sp')rt  or  freak    the 
result  of  nature's  mysterious  methods 
of  cross  fertilization,  such  sport  being 
selected    fo'-   jtropagation    by    seeds   or 
cuttings  from  it.    Many  new  things  are 
developed   by   mechanical   cross   fertili- 
zation   where    varieties    are    puri)osely 
crossed  by  the  jigeucy  of  man.  and  no 
field  of  research  is  more  fasrln.'iting  or 
Is    attracting    more    attention    at    tlie 
present  time.  Ltither  Burbank  of  Cali- 
fornia iM'Ing  the  high  prle.-^t  In  this  line 
of  wonderful  work 

HoaMliiK   Tools. 

Everything  in  the  tool  and  machinery 
line  ustHl  on  the  farm  should  be  housed 
In  winter  If  there  is  no  room  for  it 
In  the  barns  or  shed  an  excellent  plan 
is  to  construct  a  shed  out  of  poles  and 
eorn.sialks.  which  will  eflectually  keep 
the  storm  from  mai  liinery  and  thus 
I  save  hundreds  of  dollars  No  one  witb 
<'omnion  seiise  will  leave  farm  irnpl*- 
iments  outdoors  to  rust  and  rot 


W^inter   ForpInK   of    Ithuharb. 

In  forcing  rhubarb  in  a  house  cellar 
during  the  wi<iter  the  best  results  were 
secured  from  roots  grown  but  one  sum- 
mer in  the  open  grotmd.  Older  roots 
have  proved  less  satisfactory.  The 
roots  were  set  out  in  spring  just  as 
soon  as  p;»ssible  after  frost  was  out  of 
the  grounil.  They  were  dug  in  the  late 
fall  in  clujiips  and  allowed  to  freeze 
solid  bef  jre  putting  in  the  cellar. 

Generally  speaking,  the  roots  begin 
to  produce  edible  slioots  witliin  five 
weeks  after  they  have  been  put  hito 
the  cellar  and  continue  in  ber.ring  for 
about  five  weeks.  After  tiie  roots  are 
put  in  place  on  the  floor  of  the  cellar 
or  on  specially  made  benches  they  are 
thoroughly  watered  witli  warm  water, 
the  soil  l)eing  kept  moist,  but  never 
wet.  It  is  easy  to  water  toi>  much.  An 
overabundant  snpjdy  of  wator  results 
In  light  cidvired  stalks,  which  uie  lack- 
ing in  flavor  and  texture. 
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HANDLING   MANURE. 


The 


For 


Spreader     a     Great     Thing 
Every    Farmer. 

I  am  able  to  give  correct  flgtires  in 
regard  to  manure  spreaders,  as  I  hire 
all  my  work  done  on  my  farms  and 
keep  very  close  account  of  labor  sav- 
ing devices.  1  have  investigated  this 
manure  business  for  the  past  two 
years  carefully  and  have  corresponded 
with  nearly  all  the  experiment  stations 
on  this  one  suljject  of  keeping  manure 
and  applying  it.  I  believe  my  way  of 
handling  manure  is  about  right,  says 
H.  M.  Dawley  of  New  York  in  Amer- 
ican Agrictilturist. 

I  wheel  to  the  shed  during  the  five 
montlis  I  cannot  use  the  spreader  to 
spread  It  on  the  fields  direct  from  sta- 
ble. I  can  lojd,  draw  to  field  half  a 
mile  distant,  unload  and  return  to  barn 
at  manure  shed  In  thirty  minutes,  one 
man  doing  all  the  work.  It  would  take 
thirty  minutes  longer  to  do  the  same 
work  without  the  spreader.  For  this 
reason  a  man  can  and  will  work  harder 


ou  a  fresh  place  every  time,  and  If  a 
few  swine  can  have  siccess  to  the  same 
land  any  grain  that  would  otherwise 
be  wasted  is  picked  up.  If  the  steers 
are  to  be  pushed  on  in  the  fall  and  sold 
in  the  early  winter  it  may  be  neces- 
sary to  add  shelled  corn  or  other  grain 
fed  In  boxes. 

Corn    Sllanre. 

(!ood  corn  silage  comes  In  nicely  as 
soon  as  the  steers  are  confined  to  the 
feed  b)t.  Of  course  It  may  be  fed  ear- 
lier, but  it  is  not  very  often  tliat  it  can 
be  sp.ired  for  such  feeding.  When  fod- 
der, stover,  shock  corn,  sorghum  and 
Kalhr  corn  are  to  l)e  fed  the  earlier 
that  these  can  be  fed  when  sutficiently 
matured  the  greater  relatively  is  the 
benefit  obtained  from  feeding  them. 
Corn  silage,  on  the  other  ban  1.  should 
be  aboi:t  as  good  a  .vear  hence  as  when 
first  made.  By  the  time  that  the  steers 
are  confined  to  the  paddocks  or  feed 
lots  they  are  read.v  for  going  ()U  heav.v 
gi'ain  feed.  The  fodder  ma.v  b(«  corn 
or  sorglnuu  or  hay.  the  corn  being  fed 
as  desire:l. 

Sheltei-   From   C'«>Id  and    Rain.. 

rrotecii  )n  from  cold  rains  and  damp, 
cold  frosts  cannot  be  too  highly  em- 
phasized. When  winter  sets  In  the 
weather  is  more  steady.  The  animals 
are  accustomed  to  the  cold.  But  when 
the  cold  first  cjuies.  and  especially 
when  accDinpanic',!  by  cohl  rains,  they 
suffer  severely. 


1 


pose  Is  the  King  road  drag.  Plans  of 
this  simple  and  inexpensive  device  are 
given  in  accompanying  cuts. 

After  each  r.iin  drive  up  one  side  of 
the  wIuhH  track  and  back  on  the  other 
side  at  least  once  with  the  drag  in  po- 


Kept    In    Good    Condition 
the    New    Ruad    Draff. 

^n  Iowa  the  problem  of  good  roads 
has  be<>n  studied  in  such  a  way  as  to 
bring  prompt  and  practical  help  to  the 
country  peoi»le.  If  the  average  farmer 
were  to  state  his  needs  in  connection 
with  goo<l  roads  to  the  experts  it  seems 
that  lie  might  leasonably  say,  "First 
and  foremost,  tell  us  how  to  make 
earth  roads  and  how  to  keep  earth 
roads  in  good  condition."  This  the 
Iowa  stat«>  highway  commission  has 
done,  and  liere  are  the  illustrations: 

Water  is  the  foe  to  good  earth  roads, 
and  the  whole  object  of  earth  road  con- 
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COW  STALLS  AND  MANURE  8HEU. 

In  putting  on  the  loa<l  If  he  knows  he 
can  sit  <lown  on  a  good  seat  and  ride 
for  ten  minutes  and  rest  while  unload- 
ing. 

I  had  rather  have  one  load  of  manure 
(as  far  as  results  are  concerned)  un- 
loaded with  a  spreader  than  three 
loads  unloaded  liy  hand  on  grass  stub- 
ble or  meadows.  It  is  more  evenly  dis- 
tributed to  t!ie  grass  roots  and  covers 
as  mu<h  ground,  if  not  more.  My 
spreader  carries  about  fifty  bushels  at 
a  load,  drawn  by  three  horses.  Thirty 
acres  of  meidow^'"  are  covered  each 
year  with  my  dairy  and  horses'  output 
of  manure 


Peaoh    Tree*    Failinir. 

Ilard  winters,  scale  and  rot  prove 
the  undoing  of  many  .lersey  peach 
orchard-:.  We  can  reasonably  control 
yellows,  leaf  curl  .uul  borers,  the  for- 
mer by  selection  of  stocks  and  the  oth- 
ers by  tlirect  curative  metbo<'s.  but 
cold,  scale  and  the  ever  present  rot 
are  f.ir  nuu-e  diffl<-ult  to  coml)at.  The 
last  '•"<)  v>  !!itei"s  have  severely  Injured 
many  establi  bed  orchards,  says  W.  V. 
F.  in  IJural  New  Yorker. 


KlN(j  KOAF^  nwAO.  von. 
sltion  to  throw  the  earth  to  the  center. 
Uide  on  the  drag      Haul  at  an  angle  of 
fort.v-live  degrees.  <!ra«lnally  widen  the 
strip  <lragged  as  the  road  improves. 

To  round  up  the  roa«l  1  tetter  plow  u 
shallow  furrow  occasionally  on  each 
side  of  the  diagge<l  strip  and  work  the 
loose  (liri  to  the  center. 

Any  farmer  can  make  a  road  drag 
for  himself  at  an  outlay  of  only  ."Bl.'SO 
to  >(•'.'>.  Till'  annual  cost  per  mile  of 
road  treate<l  with  the  King  road  drag, 
where  all  the  time  has  been  paid  for  by 
the  lionr,  has  not  been  found  to  exceed 
$2.50  to  $;i. 


ONE  THING  AND  ANOTHER 


In  packing  hives  for  outdoor  winter- 
ing any  good  dry,  lo  )se  material  may 
be  usihI.  such  as  wheat  chaff,  forest 
leave,,  planer  shavings  or  excelsicr. 

A    Maine    fruit    gr.)wer    <lainis    that 

spraying   with   borde.-iux   mixture  once 

befviH'  llii'  buds  start  and  twice  later 

greatly  discour.ages  black  knot  in  i»lum 

I  use  the  fine  manure  from  i  tre<?s. 


the  horses  for  an  .absorbent  back  of  the 
cows,  wheel  it  into  the  shed  and  let  It 
lie  there  and  decay  until  October.  It 
Is  then  siniMil  Just  before  the  fall  rains 
come,  so  til  .1  the  manure  will  not  dry 
up  on  the  gr.iuml  by  the  hot  sun.  Be- 
ing put  under  .1  good  shed  with  tight 
sides,  without  a  cenu'ut  cellar,  the  ma- 
nure does  not  leach  an.v  to  spe.ik  of. 
I  cannot  speak  or  write  enough  about 
the  manure  spreader.  Kvery  fanner 
that  has  ten  cows  should  have  one. 


FROM   PASTURE  TO  FEED,     i 

Maklnv     the     Chunice      With      Steers 
From   GrnMN    to   Paddocks. 

Haiipy   are  th«'   fanners   who  have  a  | 

good  rape  pasture  in   which  they  may  j 

turn  their  ste«MS  as  soon  as  cool  weather  I 

comes  In  autumn.     With  an  abundance 

of  such  fooil.  the  steers  would  require 

none  other  except  some  dry   food,  as 

foilder   corn,    sorghum    or   hay,    fed   to 

counterbalance   the   succulence   in   the 

rape    and    fed    early    in    the    morning 

to  check  any   tendency  to  bloating  in 

the  rape,  says  such  excellent  authority 

us    Thomas    Sliaw    In    New    Kngland 

Homestead.     As  soon  as  the  pastures 

begin    to    l>e    Insurticient     for    making 

steady  gains,  supplemental  foiMls  ought 

to  begin,  no  nuitter  how  early   in  the 

season    this    happens.      I'snally    when 

there  is  plenty  of  grass,  even  though  It 

Is   somewhat    dry.    it   is   not    necessary 

to  feed  grain  other  than  what  is  found 

In  corn,  sorghum  or  corn   silage,  these 

being  well  matureil;  also  Kattir  corn. 

Mow    to    Feed. 

For  a  tlme-and,  in  fact,  until  near 
the  time  when  the  steers  are  conflueil 
In  the  feed  lots— there  is  no  better  way 
of  feeding  this  foo<l  than  by  drawing 
It  daily  and  strewing  it  over  a  pasture 
that  Is  to  be  broken  up  that  season  or 
the  following.  This  Is  an  easy  way  of 
feetling.    It  manures  the  land  If  thrown 


Keep  ahead  of  your  work  and  do 
things  in  their  season.  Then  when 
storms  c.uue  you  can  sit  by  your  fire- 
side and  enj  )y  your  family. 

Husking  corn  after  the  earth  Itegins 
to  freeze  and  thaw  is  one  of  the  pre- 
ventable thing-*  that  make  the  I»oy  want 
to  leave  the  farm. 

It  is  now  suggested  that  gasoline  In- 
stead of  electric  motors  are  the  thing 
for  rural  railways. 

Snow  malies  a  goo<l  covering  for  the 
wheatflelds.  but  a  poor  one  for  harvent 
Implements,  remarks  Farm  .Tournal. 

Where  coui'Itions  are  not  favorable 
for  fall  .sowing  of  alfalfa  I)'.i'e,-tor 
lirjlding  of  Geoigla  advises  as  thy  next 
best  time  the  early  spring,  afier  the 
danger  of  severe  frost  has  passed. 


KIN  }   ROAD   DRAG,   PIjANK. 

struction  :iii  1  maintenance  is  to  get 
rid  of  the  water  and  its  bad  effects, 
Three  systems  of  drainage  are  needed: 

First,  tile  or  subdrainage.  Wher- 
ever the  soil  is  naturally  wet  from 
ground  water  a  line  of  four  inch  tile 
should  lie  la  ill  to  a  regular  grade  longi- 
tudinally along  the  ui>hill  side  of  the 
road  under  the  side  ditch  at  a  depth  of 
three  or  four  feet. 

Second,  side  ditches.  A  good,  big 
side  dit<-h,  built  to  a  continuous  grade 
as  determined  by  a  road  level,  so  that 
the  water  will  not  staml  in  it  at  any 
point,  sliould  be  provided  on  each  side 
of  the  roail.  The  road  iev<'|  should  be 
used  to  make  sure  that  the  ditch  is 
built  Xo  a  grade  which  will  not  leave 
ponds  of  water  in  the  ditches  after 
rains.  All  surface  ponds  should  he 
drained  ins.ead  of  trying  to  maintain 
shallow  embankments  subject  to  the 
capillary  actitm  of  water  and  to  de- 
struction by  water  iuid  by  muskrats. 

Third,  surface  drainage.  I'roper 
stirface  drainage,  to  shed  tlie  water 
promptly  into  the  side  ditches,  should 
be  provided  l»y  properly  crowning  the 
road  and  by  tlieu  keeping  it  hard  and 
smooth  with  a   King  road  drag. 

Karth  roads  will  not  maintain  them- 
selves in  gt)od  ••ondition  even  If  prop- 
erly built.  lait  reiiuire  frequeut  atten 
tlon.  With. nil  such  attention  the  wa- 
ter does  not  shed  into  side  ditches. 
They  thus  become  impassable  after 
heavy  storms  and  when  the  frost  goes 
out  and  are  very  loiigli  for  a  long 
while  after  such  l»ad  periods.  The 
work  <»f  maintenance  should  be  direct- 
ed toward  keeping  the  riKid  smooth 
and  hard  ami  maintaining  or  Increas- 
ing the  crown. 

Tin*  best  as  well  as  the  cheapest  In- 
strunu'iit   we  have  ftuind   for  tliis  nur- 


Youiig  man.  if  you  are  in  debt  and 
are  eating  up  today  what  you  expect 
to  earn  and  pay  for  T\t*x.i  month  try  an 
oatmeal  diet  for  thirtj'  days  and  get 
s(piare  with  the  world  and  hereafter 
pay  as  you  go.  The  oatmeal  will  not 
hurt  you— in  fact,  will  be  a  good  thing 
for  .vou.  A  poor  man  has  no  business 
to  run  Ills  i.ice  for  food  to  eat  unless 
ho  is  a  tramp  pure  and  simple. 


There  Is  a  scad  of  Inferior  draft 
horses  being  imported  into  the  country, 
^200  plugs,  which  are  being  sold  for 
$2.(»(H»  here  on  the  ground  that  they  are 
Imported  stock.  A  lot  of  Belgian  horses 
re<-ently  shipped  here  cost  the  buyer 
In  Belgium  less  tlian  $200  each  and 
were  so  poor  a  lot  that  the  owner  would 
not  allow  them  to  be  photographed  by 
an  American  as  they  were  being  put  on 
the  ship. 

A  friend  who  did  not  know  better  or- 
dereil  a  hundred  strawlerrj'  plants  last 
August  for  fall  plant ing.  and  of  course 
every  one  perished.  Thin  he  made  an- 
other mistake  in  paying  5  cents  apiece 
for  the  plants.  There  is  lots  of  this 
sort  of  work  going  on.  No  man  should 
go  Into  the  sheep  busines-t.  the  bee  busi- 
ness or  the  fruit  busin  ss  until  he  has 
learned  the  A  B  C  of  the  trade;  most 
sure  to  get  stuck  if  he  does. 


The    protluction    of    almost    a!!   <rar 
crops   is   very    closely   connected   with 
the  rainfall  of  the  growing  season.    As 
sumlng   that   winter    rains   and    snow 
have   well  saturated  the  ground  prior 
to  8ee<ling.  It  may  t>e  said  that  about 
ten  inches  of  water  coming  at  the  right 
time  during  such  season  Is  necessary 
for  the  healthy  maturity  of  such  crops. 
WTien    the    rainfall    Is    less    than    this 
some  crops  ;ii-e  sure  to  suffer,  as  thej* 
are  when  this  amount  Is   precipitated 
In  onlv  two  oi*  three  storms. 


To  the  readers  of  77ie  Country  Journal,  an  elegant  Solid  CtoUI  Diamond  Point  Pen,  exactly  like  cut.  no  cheap 
toy  pen,  but  one  that  retails  at  all  stationery  stores  from  |i.oo  to  I1.50.  and  as  the  pen  is  manufactured  by  the  largest 
factory  of  its  kind  in  the  United  States,  and  guaranteed  by  them  to  give  entire  satisfaction,  we  do  not  hesitate  in  offer- 
ing same  to  our  readers  FRKE  as  a  premium  for  securing  only  three  annual  subscribers  to  The  Country  Journal,  at 
25  cents  each,  and  sending  the  seventy-five  cents  to  us,  after  which  we  will  send  you  the  same  day  we  receive  the  money 
absolutely  FKKE  and  without  charges  for  mailing  this  elegant  Fountain  Pen  with  full  instructions  for  using. 


BOYS   AND   GIRLS 

here  is  a  chance  for  you  to  earn  a  nice  premium,  even  any  man  or  woman  could  be  thankful  to  possess  such  a  gift,  and 
it  would  make  an  acceptable  present  for  anyone.  The  Country  Journal  will  present  to  its  readers  a  series  of  Prem- 
iums, and  a  change  is  offered  each  month.     Make  all  remittances  to   PREMIUM    DEPT., 

The  COUNTRY  JOURNAL,  AUentown,  Pa. 
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THE  COUNTRY  JOURNAL. 


THE  COUNTRY  JOURNAL. 


The  Country  Journal 

Entered  at  the  Post  Office,  at  Allentoum, 
Pa.,  as  second-class  matter. 


TERMS. 

Thb  CorNTRYjoDRNAK  is  published  monthly 
at  819  Hamilton  St.,  AUentown,  Pa.  Subscrip- 
tion price  25  cents  a  year.    Single  copies  3  cents. 

Changes.— In  chftnRinjj  your  post-office  ad- 
dress, send  your  ol  J  address  as  well  as  the  new 
address.  .      .  . 

Renewal*. —  Always  state  whether  your  sub- 
scription is  a  new  one  or  a  renewal. 

Discontinuance.  —  We  discontinue  sending 
paper  when  time  paid  for  expires,  unless  renew- 
ed within  thirty  days.  . 

Remittance.  — Money  may  be  sent  at  our  nsK, 
by  postal  note,  money  order,  express  order,  re- 
gistered letter,  or  draft  payable  in  AUentown. 
I'a  Stampsaccepted,  but  other  forms  remittance 
preferred.  Premiums  to  be  mailed  will  go  safer 
if  they  are  registered.  Send  ten  cents  extra  if  you 
wish  them  sent  in  this  way. 

We  believe  all  the  advertisers  in  this  Journal 
are  reliable,  and  will  do  as  they  agree.  If  vou 
find  any  of  them  to  be  otherwise  we  would  l>e 
pleased  to  know  it. 

Advertising  rates  made  known  onappUcatJon. 


Ills  luoiitlt.  <;iii  in  point  of  imlatability 
uml  Uavor  eclipse  any  old  gobbler  ever 
cooUt'd.  Try  the  pig  and  see— and  do 
not  forgot  to  put  the  cob  In  his  mouth. 


A  case  came  to  our  notice  lately 
where  the  profit  connected  with  grow- 
ing hogs  was  well  illustrated.  Two 
8hot<>s  were  bought  in  May  at  $5  each. 
They  were  fed  until  the  1st  of  Septem- 
ber.'the  food  all  bought  save  the  grass. 
When  sol!l  they  brought  Jpao,  and,  de- 
ducting tlie  cost  of  the  food,  they  made 
the  owner  a  clean  profit  of  1>5  per  cent 
on  his  investment. 


FARM   INTERESTS. 


CONTRIBUTORS. 
J.  S.  TRIGG, 
W.  B.  K.  JOHNSON, 
OSCAR  P.  ROTH. 


ADVERTISING  DEPARTMENT  is  in  charge 
of  A.  LEWIS  DeTIRK,  819  Hamilton  htreet,  to 
whom  all  correspondence  relating  to  Advertis- 
ing should  be  addressed. 


A  friend  of  ours  told  us  recently  that 
he  bail  f:ir:m'  1  12i»  acres  of  pretty  good 
land  as  a  grain  farm  for  thirteen  years 
and  that  at  the  end  of  that  time  he  was 
no  better  oft"  than  when  he  commenced, 
and  that  a  y^ar  ago  he  put  twenty-five 
cows  on  his  farm  and  has  made  more 
clean  money  than  he  thought  possible 
to  get  out  iif  the  farm.  .Many  others 
have  done  this  same  thing  and  they  all 
give  the  same  sort  of  testimony. 


Send  all  communications  relating  to  subscrip- 
tions and  manuscripts  to 

E.  E.  KNITTLE,  Publisher, 
819  Hamilton  St..  ALLENTOWN,  PA. 

Lehigh  Telephone  1716. 


It  Is  quite  an  element  of  success  for 
a  farmer  to  adopt  some  fixed  general  I 
plan  for  the  conduct  of  his  farm  and  ' 
then  stick  to  it.     It  may  be  the  dairy  1 
or  beef  making,  the  keeping  of  sheep 
or  the  raising  of  horses.    The  work  of 
the    farm    should    be   planned    to   con- 
verge   around    this   principal    business, 
whatever  it  nuiy  be.  ami  it  should  not ' 
be  abandoned  just  because*  it  does  not 
pay  for  a  time.    It  is  the  sticking  to  it 
that  wins  out  eveiy  time. 


THOSE  WHO  KNOW  THAT  THEY  OWE 
THIS  OFFICE  FOR  SUBSCRIPTIONS,  ARE 
RESPECTFULLY  REQUESTED  TO  PAY  THE 
SAME. 


TSTOTICE. 

If  you  find  this  parag.-aph  marked  it  means 
that  your  time  is  up,  and  that  we  will  stop  send- 
ing the  Journal  if  not  renewed  within  30  days. 
We  don't  want  to  lose  you,  so  please  renew  at 
once. 


am  — 

Qmm 


We  came  across  a  man  a  few  days 
ag.'i  \\lio  has  a  tine  buncli  of  spriny 
pigs,  just  live  months  old.  which  will 
average  over  li(X>  pounds  «'ach.  Ask- 
ing hlin  how  he  mau.iged  to  secure 
such  a  rather  n-markabie  weight  for 
that  age.  he  said  that  he  milked  twenty- 
five  cows  and  tlu'  p'gs  had  had  all  the 
seiiarated  sweet  skim  milk  they  would 
eat  from  the  time  they  were  weaned. 
For  want  of  just  this  ration  many  a 
man  has  to  keep  his  pig-;  until  they 
are  eight  mou'hs  old  before  he  can 
make  them  touch  the  2(X)  pound  mark. 


J.S.TRIGG 

REGISTER, 
D£S  MOINES,  lA. 

CORRESPONDENCE 
SOLICITED 


Tough   as   is  the  elk.  a  pint  of  oats 
fed  to  it  will  kill  it. 


It  Is  worth  just  as  much  sometimes 
to  note  oiu's  f:ii lures  as  successes. 
Now.  here.  In  accordance  with  sugges- 
tions given  in  tlics*'  notes  with  regard 
to  securing  a  field  of  alfalfa,  we  pre- 
pared two  acres  of  land  In  nice  shape 
and  sowed  the  seed  about  the  10th  of 
August.  The  seed  germlutited  nicely 
end  had  just  got  well  into  the  second 
leaf  when  the  pesky  grasshoppers 
found  out  It  was  a  well  balanced  ra- 
tion for  them  as  well  as  for  the  domes- 
tic anbnals  on  the  farm,  and  In  three 
days  had  eaten  every  stalk  of  the  al- 
falfa close  to  the  groun  '.  thus  com- 
pletely ruining  the  fie'  1.  This  Is  dis- 
couraging, but  we  will  try  It  again. 


The  Lord  has  been  verj'  good  to  even 
the  lazy  far»iier  this  year,  for  the  com, 
though  not  planteil  until  the  middle  of 
June,  has  all  ripened  up  in  fine  shape. 

The  great  trouble  with  that  much 
boomed  wheat  country  of  the  Cana- 
dian northwest  Is  that  there  is  only 
work  for  the  farmer  about  tliree 
months  in  tlie  year,  and  the  rest  of  the 
time  he  has  to  loaf. 


It  ueema  almost  Impossible  to  pre- 
serve any  of  our  game  animals  and 
birds  or  our  best  food  and  game  fish 
by  any  sort  of  legislation.  It  seems  to 
be  born  In  the  average  American  that 
all  wild  life  belongs  to  him  If  he  can 
get  at  it,  no  matter  what  the  law  may 
be. 


It  never  pays  to  foster  any  sort  of 
a  manufacturing  Industry  which  Ifl 
under  the  control  of  a  trust,  for  just 
as  soon  as  it  Is  well  started  the  trust 
may  buy  it  up  and  let  It  remain  Idle. 
This  thing  has  been  done  In  almost 
countless  Instances  with  oatmeal  mills, 
paper  mills  and  many  other  enterprises. 

A  good  deal  of  fuss  is  made  over  the 
turkey  as  a  centerpiece  for  the  Thanks- 
giving dinner  when.  If  people  did  but 
know  It.  a  six  weeks-old  sucking  pig 
■tuffed  and  baketl,  with  a  small  cob  In 


Three  wet  seasons —  that  Is,  three 
years  in  succension— bring" ng  to  ttie 
northwest  and  west  a  large  volume  of 
rainfall  during  the  croi*  sc  son.  to  the 
detriment  of  the  crojts  in  the  grain 
growing  secti)ns  of  tl.at  ten*Itr)ry.  have 
very  naturally  resulted  in  giving  the 
so  called  scip.iarid  sections  west  of  It 
a  sufHcicnt  rainfall  tJ  insure  exception- 
ally fine  t  ins,  with  tl:e  result  that 
there  has  been  a  great  boom  in  these 
lands  in  the  dry  sections  for  farm  pur- 
poses, the  condition  of  the  grasses  and 
crops  there  grown  lieing  s\'.ch  as  to  de- 
lude men  Into  buying  such  lands  at 
go  )d  prices.  There  Is  going  to  be  trou- 
ble, and  lo*s  of  it.  out  there  when  the 
seasons  once  again  swing  back  to  nor- 
mal conditions.  For  j:  icral  farming 
keep  east  of  the  one  hundredth  degree, 
west  longitr.de.  Observance  of  this 
rule  will  save  many  a  man  failure  and 
dtaappointment. 


Cvrrent  Newa  and  Viewa  of  Avrlevl- 
taral   Mattera. 

By  B.  BENJAMIN.  Jr..  Washington. 

As  estimated  for  Oct.  1  by  the  bu- 
reau of  statistics  the  condition  of  corn 
Bhowed  a  decline  of  .3  of  a  point,  the 
figures  being  89.2  as  compared  with 
Ki).5  last  month.  83.9  on  Oct.  1,  1904, 
bO.S  at  the  corresponding  date  in  1903 
and  a  ten  year  average  of  80.2. 

The  pielimiuaiy  estimate  of  the  aver- 
age yield  i)er  acre  of  spring  wheat  Is 
14.7  bushels  (8.8  centals),  subject  to  re- 
vision when  the  final  estimate  Is  made 
in  December.  The  average  quality  of 
spring  wheat  is  .89  as  compared  with 
75.7  in  19<J4  and  80.0  in  1903. 
Movement  of   Grain. 

Reports  received  by  the  department 
of  commerce  and  labor  indicate  that 
the  total  grain  receipts  at  the  ports  of 
Boston.  New  York.  IMiiladelphla  and 
Baltimore  during  August  showed  a 
gaiu  of  nearly  4.000.000  bushels  if 
compared  with  similar  arrivals  in  1904. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Inbound  cereal 
movement  at  New  Orleans  as  well  as 
at  San  I'ranclsco  and  Tacoma  present- 
ed heavy  losses  by  like  comparisons. 
While  Galveston's  Inbound  grain  move- 
ment during  August  was  heavily  in 
excess  of  that  for  a  corresponding 
month  in  the  preceding  year,  it  should 
be  umlcrsiotMl  that  duriug  the  latter 
period  the  movement  was  exceptionally 

small 

loiwa'a  <;orn. 

Iowa's  corn  crop  appears  to  be  arous- 
ing dissension  among  the  authorities 
who  !ire  estimatiug  it.  Mr.  Sage,  the 
head  of  tin'  «  rop  reporting  service  for 
the  state.  Is  credited  with  forecasting 
a  bumper  crop,  while  Mr.  Cowine,  the 
reiiortcr  for  Mie  department  of  agri- 
culture, makes  a  far  less  optimistic  es- 
timate—not  less  than  3."»0,0< iO,000  bush- 
els, says  Mr  Sage;  proiiably  under 
300.1  (It t.OtO,  declares  Mr.  Cowine. 
j  John  Cowiui'  Is  a  well  known  practi- 
cal Iowa  farmer.  He  is  also  a  mem- 
ber of  the  board  having  control  of  all 
state  instituti(»us  ami  is  In  .charge  of 
the  n<'arly  20.0(K»  acres  of  state  land 
faruM^l  at  such  institutions.  .1.  R. 
Sage,  though  not  In  active  farm  life, 
has  bci'ii  <-onn«'cted  with  the  Iowa  crop 
and  weather  service  for  fifteen  years 
past.  I^ach  secures  information  through 
farmer  corresimndents  all  over  the 
state. 

rr«>f«'8sor  Ilolden.  so  well  known  In 
connection  with  the  improvement  of 
corn,  has  cal!e<l  attention  to  the  fact 
that  a  failure  t  »  give  due  weight  to  the 
dama^.'  done  by  the  new  pest  In  the 
state-  the  cirn  r.).»t  worm— would  tend 
to  u  to  •  generitiis  estimate 

A  Special  Oop  Indnatrr* 
An<.o.:g  :. inking  special  crop  develop- 
ments is  that  of  asparagus  in  Califor- 
nia in  tlie  last  ten  years.  Its  district 
lies  l:i;g«ly  in  the  tlelta  between  Sac- 
rann  i.lo,  Stoc'.t  >n  aii.l  Tort  Costa  and 
includes  at  present  about  7,(NiO  acres. 
Most  of  the  croi»  is  canned,  and  the 
pro<"ess  is  said  to  be  «'lean  and  appe- 
I  ti/ing.  lesn.ting  In  a  htralthful  and  da- 
licions  pnwluct 


GEO.     H.    HARDNER, 

Real  Estate  and  Insurance. 


Should  you  desire  to  locate  in,  or  ahout  this 
ever  prospering  city  of  AUentown,  Pa.,  it  will  l)e 
of  your  advantage  to  call  or  write  us. 

We   Have 

Houses  to  Rent 

—AND— 

Houses  for  Sale 

Also  desirable  building  lots  for  sale. 
Call  or  address 

GEO.    H.    HARDNER, 

Real  Estate  and  Insurance, 

LENTZ  BUILDING, 

Rooms  7  and  8,  6th  and  Hamilton  Sts. 

ALLENTOWN,  PA. 


BEE-KEEPERS 

should  all  subscribe  to 

THE... 

AMERICAN 

B-KEEPER 

( Established  14  years.      go  cent*  per  year.) 
The  t)est  magizine  for   begeniiers.     We   will 
send  it     SIX   MONTHS    ON    TRIAL    FOR    20 
CENTS.     Sample  copy  free. 

Address:  THE  AMERICAN  BEE-KEEPER. 

FALCONER.  N.  Y. 

It  is  published  by 

THE  W.  T.  TACONER  MEG.  CO. 

one  of  the  oldest  and  largest  makers  of 

Bee  -  Keepers'  Supplies. 

Catalogue    Free. 


The  corn  crop  of  the  west  is  big 
enough  so  that  no  eight  hour  day  will 
do  for  the  gathering  of  it.  Help  U 
scarce,  the  ears  many  and  big.  much  of 
the  crop  badly  down  from  tlie  action 
of  the  storms,  and  It  Is  all  important 
to  secure  the  crop  before  the  snows 
fall.  It  looks  as  If  the  girls  will  have 
to  take  a  hand  in  this  good  woi  k,  which 
will  mean  for  them  three  feathers  In 
their  winter  hat  and  a  well  developed 
muscle  which  will  come  In  handy  later 
on  when  they  have  to  teach  school  or 
spank  their  own  kids. 


Judgments  for  a  matter  of  $1.5()0 
against  the  owner  and  driver  are  i)rov- 
iug  the  m  >st  effective  brake  yet  In- 
veiiied  for  the  reasonable  manage- 
ment of  the  automobile.  It  should  be 
the  prime  object  of  the  owners  of  these 
machines  to  nndie  friends  with  the 
traveling  I'liblic  who  from  the  nature 
of  things  iciiird  tlu'  road  devils  with 
well  grounded  hatred,  and  it  is  the  few 
fools  with  machines  who  make  all  the 
tronble. 


The  average  quarter  section  farm 
should  have  not  less  than  twenty  acres 
seetle<l  to  clover  each  year.  This  will 
keep  forty  acres  of  the  farm  in  clover 
all  the  time  and  permit  the  turning 
over  each  year  of  twenty  acres  of 
clover  sod  for  the  corn  crop,  this  course 
of  treatment  absolutely  assuring  very 
large  and  profitable  crops  of  corn. 
TTien  there  should  be  cows  enough  to 
take  care  of  the  clover  as  pasture 
and  eat  up  the  hay  which  would  be 
produced.  A  farm  so  handled  would 
not  fail  to  make  money  for  the  owner, 
and  a  lot  of  It  too. 


The   Potato   Crop. 

From   Or.inge    Indl    FarMMM-'s  report 
on  the  potato  crop  It  appears  that  the 
yield  in  the  states  of  hoavy  pro<lnction 
is  much  smaller  than   last   season  and 
the  crop,  as  a    whole,   less  than   for  a 
number     of     years        Wisconsin      and 
Michi;- .M    haive    l»een    hardest    hit    by 
blight     and     rot.       Conditions     farther 
east    are    relatively     mor*"     favorable. 
New  York  has  a  reasonably  good  crop. 
I  The    .piiU'tity    is    short    in    .Maine     but 
I  the    (piKlity    exceptionally     tine       The 
shortage  is  very  largely  iu  the  north - 
'west,    .Michigan.    Wisconsin.    Iowa   and 
Minnesota      having     scant      00.0<iO.(rt)0 
bushels    against    87,0()0.(KiO    last    year. 
[  Prices    .p»«>ted    the    country    over    the 
seeoml  week  In  October  range  from  as 
low  .IS  27  cents  per  bushel  to  70  cents. 
!  The   new  crop   is  moving  rapidly,  yet 
J  many    growers   show    a    disposition    to 
I  hold    for    better    prices.      Potatoes    of 
!  flue  quality  are  being  very  freely  shlp- 
i  ped  out  from  the  Aroostook  (Me.)  dis- 
trict  at   4U  to   TjO  cents.     Sixty   to  70 
cents  has    been   paid    In   Oneida   coun- 
ty, N.   Y..   where  rot  has  reduced  the 
crop. 


The  hog  Is  naturally  a  very  clean  an- 
imal, considering  that  he  belongs  to 
the  scavenger  tribe,  when  he  Is  given 
half  a  chance.  Filthy  hog  yards  are 
often  primary  causes  of  sick  and  dead 
bogs. 

We  are  of  the  opinion  that  Mr.  Hub- 
bard Is  entitled  to  a  far  greater  meed 
of  recognition  for  the  lntro<luctlon  of 
the  famous  sipnish  which  bears  his 
name  than  Is  Mr.  Benjamin  Davis  for 
bU  work  in  a  horticultural  way. 
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FINDING  THE  ROBBERS. 


with  couq)lete  outtit  for  testing  both 
milk  and  cream,  can  be  purchased 
from  any  creamery  supply  company 
for  $9  or'  $10. 


Milk  Scales,  the  Milk  Sheet  and  tha 
Babcoek   Test   Do  It. 

By   B.   H.    RAVVL,   South  Carolina. 
Probably   the   most  expensive   error 
usually   made   by  our   farmers   is   the 
failure  to  keep  books  that  will  at  any 
time  enable  them  to  tell  whether  they 
are  doing  busi- 
ness at  a  proflt 
or  a    loss.    The 
dairy    farmer 
with   but    small 
expense      can 
keep     track,     of 
his  herd  so  that 
at    the    end    of 
each    month    he 
can      determine 
not      only      the 
profit     or     loss 
that  he  has  real- 
ized    from     his 
herd,     but     the 
profit     or      loss 
that  he  has  real- 
ized on  each  an- 
imal in  the  herd. 
Probably  most 
dairymen  can  at 
the  end  of  each 
month    ediinate 
the  cost  of  food 
and     labor     for 
the    month    and 
In  this  way  tell 
whether  they  are 
makingor  losing 
money    But  that 

is  no  rea.son  why  there  should  not  be  a 
constant  lookout  for  leaks,  because  one 
unprotitable  cow  iu  the  herd  had  far 
better  be  sold  at  beef  prices  than  kept 
In  the  herd  to  repr  )duce  her  kind  and 
continually  reduce  the  protits  of  the 
dairy. 

By  the  use  of  the  milk  scales,  the 
milk  sheet  and  the  Babcoek  test  the 
dairyman  can  cull  out  every  unprofita- 
ble animal  from  the  herd  with  but  lit- 
tle trouble  and  expense  and  at  the 
same  time  determine  at  the  end  of 
each  mouth  what  his  total  profits  are. 
The  first  cut  shows  milk  scales, 
which  will  cost  from  $3  to  $4,  and 
should  be  8U.spended  In  a  convenient 
place  near  where  the  milk  is  received 
from  the  pails.  On  the  dial  of  the 
scales  Is  a  hand,  or  Indlcater.  that  can 


Allorliia:  Ginseng:  Cnltnre. 

In  tlie  transactions  of  the  Iowa  State 
Horticultural  society  appears  the  state- 
ment of  M.  Harrington  that  from  beds 
of  ginseng  forty  feet  long  and  five  feet 
wide.  Including  the  path  between  the 
beds  he  secured  $55  worth  of  dried 
root  and  $lfi  worth  of  roots  for  re- 
planting the  bed.  He  believes  that 
had  he  dried  all  the  roots  the  cash  val- 
ue would  have  been  at  the  rate  of 
about  .flo.UOd  per  acre  In  1904  a  patch 
of  one-seventh  of  an  acre  produced 
over  GUO.OtXJ  seetl  with  an  estimated 
value  of  $li.O00,  or  at  the  rate  of  $21,- 
000  per  acre  "At  the  rate  of"  is  an 
illusive  phrase  and,  figuring  on  it. 
opens  up  visions  of  a  Golconda  fre- 
quently never  found.  Growing  pota- 
toes on  a  plot  of  a  few  feel  for  in- 
stance, "at  the  rate  of  l.OOO  bushels 
per  acre"  is  a  very  different  proposi- 
tion from  getting  a  thousand  bushels 
from  an  acre  of  land. 


LATE   FALL  SPRAYING. 


Dr. 


Jcraes 


'Where  the  Corn  Grows, 

The  greater  part  of  the  corn  crop  of 
the  United  States  is  produced  in  the 
j  Mississippi  valley  south  of  the  lower 
limits  of  the  great  lakes  and  the  south- 
em  boundaries  of  Minnesota  and  South 
Dakota  and  north  of  the  Ohio  river 
and  the  northern  boundaries  of  .Vrkan- 
sas  and  Oklahoma.  The  proiluctian  of 
this  region,  together  with  the  crop  of  j  leaf  have  been  accom|)lished.  and  any 


John     B.     Smith     of    Kew 

Tells  of  i\'ew   Methods.  ^ 

In  consideration  of  experiments  and 
observations  that  have  been  made  in 
connection  with  San  .lose  scale  Dr. 
John  H.  Smith  of  tlie  New  .lersey  agri- 
cultural station  finds  that  the  follow- 
ing practice  seems  to  be  Indicated: 

As  soon  Jifter  Oct  15  as  possible, 
when  the  <'rop  Is  off.  when  the  foliage 
has  begun  to  thin  out  and  drop  and 
while  the  scale  is  yet  active,  apply  that 
insect i<M(Ie  with  which  you  are  most  fa- 
milial at  fidl  winter  strength  and  as 
thoroughly  as  possible.  An  exception 
must  be  maile  of  whale  oil  soap,  which 
should  not  be  applied  stronger  than 
one  pound  in  one  gallon  of  water  if  at 
all. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  date  given  can- 
not be  arbitrarily  a<lopted  In  all  parts 
of  the  state  in  all  seasons  or  even  for 
all  trees  In  the  hilly  north  frosts 
cause  the  foliage  to  fall  much  earlier 
than  in  the  warm,  sandy  plains  of  the 
south,  and  the  peach  is  usually  trim- 
med out  before  the  apple  foliage  be- 
gins to  dro]t  to  any  considerable  ex- 
tent So  limg  as  the  sap  circulates  the 
scale  continues  active,  an<l  so  long  as' 
there  is  foliage  it  is  not  too  late  to 
spray 

l^llnerul  Oils  Preferred. 

Begin,  tlicn.  as  soon  after  the  middle 
of  Ocitiicr  as  possible  on  those  trees 
that  then  nuiture  and  begin  to  drop 
their  foliaj,'«>  When  that  period  of  ma- 
turitv  lias  arrived  the  functions  of  the 


grower  is  most  familiar,  but  personally 
I  much  prefer  the  mineral  oils,  clear  or 
Id  combination. 


NEWS    AND     NOTES 


Fertilizers  to  the  value  of  $1,830,026 
were  imported  into  the  United  States 
during  the  first  six  mouths  of  the  cal- 
endar year. 

Imports  during  the  six  months  ended 
June  30,  1905.  show  an  Item  of  bread- 
stuffs  valued  at  $3,052,209. 

This  country  Imported  during  the 
first  six  m;)nths  of  the  calendar  year 
4i  .S8I,S(M5  pounds  of  raw  cotton,  valued 
at  $0,505,378. 


MILK    SCALES. 


Texas,  amounted  In  1904  to  1,574.000,- 
000  bushels.  In  1902,  1903  and  1904 
Illinois  %>'as  the  leading  state  in  the 
production  of  com  and  Iowa  second. 

The   Pnhllc  "Poison    Sqnad." 

The  preservation  Idea  has  been  car- 
rle<l  far  beyond  the  limits  of  common 
sense  or  safety.  The  regular  consum- 
er of  commercial  canned  or  otherwise 
preserved  goods  Is  continually  duplicat- 
ing the  experiences  of  Dr.  Wiley's 
"poison  squall,"  and  In  his  cold  stor- 
age flsh,  poultry,  meats,  etc.,  he  gets 
enough  ptomaines  to  make  a  well  bal 
ance<l  poison  ration.  A  large  share  of 
the  game  offere<l  at  present  is  cold 
storage  stuff  al)out  a  year  old.  In 
many  hotels  the  fish  served  are  six 
months  or  a  year  out  of  the  water. 
Preservation,  both  by  chemicals  and 
cold  storage,  has  been  s;>  much  abused 
that  It  Is  only  a  nmtter  of  time  when 
strict  supervision  of  stored  artid-s  will 
be  estMbllshel  -l!ural  New  Yorker. 


scalding  or  scorching  does  not  affect 
the  tree  Itself  It  is  better  to  wait  un- 
til the  leaves  ai-e  partly  off  to  facilitate 
getting  at  all  points  on  the  twigs  and 
branches,  but  .a  little  foliage  is  really 
an  advantage,  because  It  catches  spray 
that  would  otherwise  go  through  the 
bare  wood,  and  some  of  the  drip  will 
reach  the  tips  and  branches.  If  the  in- 
festation is  very  >>ad  it  will  be  better 
to  duplhate  the  application  two  weeks 
later  if  oil  was  use<l  or  in  the  spring  If 
one  of  the  lime  and  sulphur  combina- 
tions was  employed  I  have  suggested 
nsinir   that    insecticide   with   which   the 


Crlbblnv   the   Com. 

As  soon  as  the  corn  is  cut  I  have  it 
huskeii.  Each  day's  husking  Is  hauled 
and  put  In  the  crib.  It  Is  never  allow- 
ed to  remain  on  the  ground  for  the 
crows  to  feast  on  or  a  snowstorm  to 
bury.  There  is  no  better  time  to  crib 
corn  than  when  it  is  first  husked.  After 
husking  the  stalks  are  tied  In  con- 
venient bundles  and  carted  to  the  barn 
or  put  up  In  ricks  or  stacks,  butts  out 
to  the  weather.  'Hiese  ricks  are  con- 
striicted  to  turn  rain  and  snow,  and  if 
projterly  pv.L  v.p  the  fodder  will  keep 
Just  as  well  as  if  under  shelter,  re- 
marks a  correspondent  In  an  exchange 


A  friend  recently  drained  a  large 
swamp  on  his  farm,  and,  looking  It 
over  with  him.  we  discovered  that  he 
had  thus  exposed  a  four  foot  bed  of 
most  excellent  peat.  As  he  has  to  buy 
all  his  fuel  at  high  prices,  there  should 
be  something  rigid  there  on  his  own 
farm  worth  looking  up. 


When  a  man  grows  a  crop  of  grain  on 
his  farm  and  hauls  it  off  to  market  he 
has  been  drawing  on  the  principal  of 
his  capital  and  not  using  the  interest, 
been  selling  the  phosphates,  the  ni- 
trates, the  potash  and  the  humus  of  his 
soli,  which  he  must  later  replace  If  he 
would  keep  his  account  properly  bal- 
anced. 


It  Is  too  bad  thit  most  men  do  not 
be  adjusted  by  a  thumb  screw.  Though  1  realize  what  a  pest  the  Canada  thistle 
the    capacity    of    scales    of    this    kind    and  quack  grass  are  on  the  farm  until 


usually    ranges    from    thirty    to    sixty 
pounds,     the     face     shows     only     ten 


these  tidngs  have  got  a  good  start  and 
It  becomes  almost  Impossible  to  erad- 


pounds.  and  each  pound  Is  subdivided  i^ate  them.   We  know  of  an  eighty  acre 

Into  tenths      The   Indicator  should   be  farm    in    Iowa    which   Is   now   covered 

adjusted   so    that    it    will    stand    at   0  ^vlth  the  thistle,   which  the  neighbors 

mark  when  the  empty  pall  Is  hanging  iiayg  gee,,  develop  from  Just  a  small 

on  the  scales.  patch,  they  regarding  It  with  as  much 

\Miere  several  milk  palls  are  used  it  [udifference  as  though  it  was  a  patch 

will  be  necessary  for  them  all  to  weigh  ^f   blndweetl   or   purslane,    when   they 

the  same,  so  as  to  use  the  same  scales,  sijould  have  been  as  much  wrought  up 


Peters'  Rheumatism  Cure 


IS  A  POSITIVE  CURE  FOR 


This  can  be  done  by  using  all  pails  of 
the  same  size  and  make  and  by  run- 
ning a  little  .solder  on  the  bottom  of 
each,  which  (an  be  scraped  down  un- 
til they  all  weigh  exactly  the  same.  Aa 
the  i>ail  that  contains  the  milk  from 
each  cow  Is  carried  to  the  can  It  should 
first  be  hung  on  the  scales,  and  while 
hanging  there  the  weight  (which  is  the 
weight  of  th"  milk,  not  Including  the 
paih  should  he  recoidetl  on  the  rallk 
aheet,  which  Is  tacketl  on  the  wall  In 


BABCOCK  If  ACHrmL 

arm's  reach  from  the  scales.    The  pall 
is  then  emptied  into  the  can   and  the 
milker  i-  re.idy  to  l»egin  the  next  cow. 
A  hand  te.-«ter,  or  Babcoek  machine. 


over  this  little  patch  of  thistles  as  they 
would  have  been  over  a  case  of  small- 
pox In  their  community.  A  farmer 
leads  a  verj-  Independent  life,  it  Is 
true,  but  his  Independence  should  be 
curtailed  when  he  makes  a  business  of 
raising  weed  seed  to  Infect  his  neigh- 
bors' farms. 

There  Is  a  great  deal  connected  with 
the  proper  feeding  and  dressing  of 
poultry  for  market.  We  were  In  a 
comml.sslon  house  about  Thanksgiving 
last  year  where  lots  of  turkeys  were 
arriving  for  the  holiday  trade.  Most 
of  these  birds  had  been  taken  right 
from  a  grasshopper  diet  in  the  fields 
and  were  lean,  and  many  of  them 
were  very  poorly  dressed.  The  point 
which  we  wish  to  make  Is  that  these 
lean  and  111  dressed  fowls  were  almost 
unsalable  and  when  selling  at  all  did 
not  bring  one-half  the  price  the  fat 
and  well  dressed  birds  did.  Turkeys 
Intend«l  for  the  Thanksgiving  trade 
should  be  roundetl  up  at  least  two 
weeks  l)efore  the  killing  and  dressing, 
kept  In  a  darkened  place  and  be  stuffed 
with  all  the  corn  or  cornmeal  they  will 
eat:  siiotild  l)e  picked  dry  and  be  clean- 
ly dressed.  This  applies  to  the  feeding 
and  marketing  of  all  kinds  of  poultry. 


Price,  li.oo  a  Bottle.  Six  Bottles  for  I5.00 

PRBPARBD  ONLY  BY  THB 

GER^^AN  RBNIBDY  COIVIPANY 

ALLENTOWN.  F»A. 
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THE    COUNTRY   JOURNAL. 


THE    COUNTRY   JOURNAL. 


FOR   POULTRY  YARDS. 

■•IvlnS  tk«   Problem  of  Shade,  Wl^ 
and   Hawk  Cover. 

It  bus  long  beeu  i-ouceded  that  poul- 
try yards  sliuuld  t»e  at  least  parUuUy 
plauted  with  trees  or  shrubs  to  furnish 
shade  aud  shelter  during  hot  or  stormy 
weather.  I'lum  trees  have  beeu  much 
used  for  this  puritose  with  excelleut 
results.  But  the  tomiug  of  Sau  Jose 
Bcule  aud  the  great  susceptibility  of 
all  plum  varieties  to  this  miserable 
pest  have  chauged  the  situation. 

KieQer  pears  are  being  planted  for 
poultry  shelter  to  some  extent  as  more 
resistant  to  scale,  but  the  trees  are  in-  : 
cliued  to  overbear  and  break  down  in  j 
such  stimulaling  situations   uuless  the 
fruits  are   very  carefully   thinned  and 
are  usually  upright  iu  growth  to  cast 
good  shade.    As  our  i)luni  trees  die  out 
from  our  poultry  runs  we  hope  to  plant 
clumps    of    privet    aud    silver    thorn, 
Elaeagnus  parvitiora,  a  fruiting  branch 
of  which  IS  showu  iu  the  cut.    Several 
species  of  elaeagnus  are  referred  to  as 
silver    thoru.    but    the    name    Is    most 
commonly    applied    to    E.    parvlflora, 
which   forms  a  dense,   compact  shrub 
eight  to  ten  feet  high  as  grown  in  this 
country     It  blooms  profusely  in  May, 
aud  the  pink  mottled  cherry  like  fruits 
ripen  early  in  Sei»tember.     This  elae- 
agnus makes  a  dense  shade,  Is  fairly 
hardy  and  appears  tjuite  free  from  in- 
sect pests  and  other  diseases. 

The  berries  are  too  dry  to  be  palata- 
ble to  humans,  like  those  of  E.  lon- 
gipes.  but  are  greatly  appreciated  by 
chicken.s,  which  clamlicr  all  over  the 
branches  to  get  at  them.  It  is  uot  to 
be  suppose<l  that  the  berries  contain 
much  nutriment,  but  they  are  certainly 
more  eagerly  sought  by  fowls  on  the 
rural  grounds  than  any  other  fruit  of 
the  season.  The  crop  of  berries  is  so 
regular  and  abundant  that  a  small 
clump  of  bushes  in  an  ordinary  poultry 
run  would  give  a  substantial  addition 
to  the  stason's  diet  We  have  not  no- 
ticed   bad    effects    froui    the   eating   of 


corn  only  than  where  it  Is  supplement- 
ed with  oilmeal  and  gluten  meal,  thus 
rendering  it  more  efficient  for  beef 
production.  Where-  enough  pigs  are 
provided  to  consume  un«ligested  feed 
in  the  droppings  of  steers  it  requires 
fully  twice  as  many  where  corn  is  fed 
whole  as  it  does  where  meal  is  fed  to 
the  steers. 

Dou't   Forset  the   Sqnaiih   Duff. 

As  the  .s«iuash  bug  winters  in  the 
adult  state  inuler  rubbish,  etc.,  cleanli- 
ness becomes  advantageous  in  avoid- 
ing injury  the  following  season.  Where 
the  pest  has  been  troublesome,  collect- 
ing the  cu«'urbit  vines  after  the  crop 
is  taken  and  destroying  then)  will  be 
the  means  of  killing  or  starving  many 
of  the  immature  bwg> 


SAN  JOSE  SCALE. 


FARM     BREVITIES 


A  large  wheat  grower  of  Washington 
claims  a  combine   of   the   \\ashi  .-;tou 
millers  and  Mu'  exporters  of  the  north- 
west to  holil  djwn  wheat  prices.    He 
urged  the  farmer*  to  pool  their  inter- 
ests and  offer  their  heavy  wheat  to  the  \ 
Sau    rrancis<-o   l)uyers    iu    cargo   lots,  i 
thus  securing  better  i)rice3  and  defeat    | 
Ing  the  allcK'ed  agreement  In  Washing-  ; 
tou.  i 

Millennial  is  one  of  the  newer  grapes 
very  well  spoken  of.  It  is  snM  to  have 
made  a  tine  record  in  ralifornia  as  a 
grape  of  high  quality  for  the  tabl*^  and 
making'  of  wh-ie  \v-.ue. 

Apple  pruTS  continue  in  favor  of  the 
growers. 

The  commercial  hoi»  crop  as  grown  iu 
Washi:iiri<m.  Ore-' )n.  Californi.i  and 
New  York  runs  somewhat  larger  than 
last  season. 


POULTRY   HOUSE  SPACE. 


FBnrrs  of  elaeagnus  parvifloba. 

eJaeaguus  fruits.  On  the  contrary,  the 
fowls  appear  particularly  lively  at  this 
aeasoD. 

The  silver  thorn  might  be  planted  In 
clumps  four  feet  or  more  apart  and 
would  soon  afford  protection  from 
weather  hawks  aud  iu  a  year  or  two 
bear  great  crops  of  acceptable  fruits. 
Plants  two  to  three  feet  high  are  of- 
fered by  nurserymen  at  Jio  cents  each. 
This  species  transplants  well  aud 
quickly  becomes  established. 

By  planting  in  our  poultry  yards 
fruitiog  varieties  of  mulberry  for  tree 
shade  and  sliver  thorn  for  shrubby 
clumps  the  problem  of  shade,  wind  pro- 
tection and  hawk  cover  would  be  solv- 
ed.—W.  V.  F.  in  Rural  New  Yorker. 


EatiniateM   on   the   Muiiiker  of  Bird*  a 
IfooNe    Should    Hold.  ' 

In  a  series  of  experinjents  made  at 
the  Maine  station   it   was  shown  that 
the  best  results  were  obtained  by  pro- 
viding from  eight  to  ten  feet  of  tloor  , 
space  for  each  hen.  i 

English  invest igatjrs  tind  that  each 
fowl  must  be  supplieil  with  about  for- 
ty cubic  feet  of  air  per  hour.  In  wood- 
en poultry  houses,  with  \entllatlon  at 
the  top.  the  air  apparently  changes 
ab,)nt  four  times  per  hour.  Each  bird 
nnist  therefore  have  ten  or  more  cubic 
feet  allotted  to  It.  Other  conclusions 
from  English  tests  are: 

The  nuudjcr  of  birds  a  house  will 
hold  depends  on  its  volume  and  not  on 
the  floor  si)a«-e  or  i»erch  room.  The 
maximum  number  is  found  by  dividing 
the  volume  expresse<l  as  cubic  feet  by 

10. 

The  greatest  capacity  can  be  most 
economically  obtained  from  a  given 
amount  of  timt>er  if  the  house  is  cu- 
bical In  shape,  lliis  cannot  l)e  quite 
realized  in  practice  owing  to  the  neces- 
sity for  a  sloping  i  o  >ff  but  the  nearer 
one  gets  to  it  tin*  iM-lter. 

Low  houses,  bi-sides  being  uneconom- 
ical, teml  to  induce  overcrowding. 

Overcrow  ling  causes  diminished  egg 
production  nd  eiicc»urag«>s  roup,  tuber- 
culosis and  otiier  disea.ses. 

The  HtuiosplieiT  in  a  long,  low  house 
with  the  bottom  out  is  about  twice  as 
good  as  one  with  the  bottom  In.  The 
air  changes  about  twice  as  (juickly. 
and.  It  would  appear,  this  must  be  ac- 
companle<l  by  a  draft. 


Aatamn    I  •«    of    the    Lime,    Salt    and 
Sulphur    WnHh. 

The    lime-sulphur-salt    In.sectlclde    In 
one  or  another  form  has  for  years  been 
relied  upon  by  the  fruit  raisers  of  the 
Paciflc  coast  states  In  combating  San 
Jose  scale  and  other  scale  Insects.   The 
experience   of   western   fruit   growers 
with  the  remedy  has  been  very  satis- 
factory.   It   is  now    widely   used   and 
particularly    In     Illinois,     New    York, 
Ohio,    Connecticut,    New    Jersey    and 
Maryland.   The  chief  advantages  which 
this  wash  seems  to  possess  are  that  It 
is  highly  effective  in  the  destruction  of 
the  San  Jo>e  scale,  other  scale  Insects, 
plant  lice  "and  other  similar  pests.    It 
also  controls  to  a  large  extent  the  de- 
velopment of  certain  fungous  diseases, 
such  as  peach  leaf  curl. 

Am  un   Autumn   Applleatlon. 
The  lime-tulphur-salt  wash  was  tlrst 
applied  In  the  eastern  states  as  a  win- 
ter or  early  spring  remedy,  care  being 
taken  to  finish  the  spraying  before  the 
buds  began  to  swell.    Recently  numer- 
ous experiments  have  been  tried,  par- 
ticularly  In    New    York    and   Ohio,    In 
testing  the  value  of  the  remedy  as  a 
fall  application.    The  results  of  thes« 
exiteriments  In  New  Y'ork  Indicate  that 
the  Injuiy  from  the  application  of  the 
lime-sulpinu-  wash  In  the  fall  was  very 
slight    In   the  case  of  peaches,   plums 
aud  cherries.    In  some  cases  the  Injury 
was  hardly   notlceabh'.     As  a   fall   ap- 
plication the  lime-sulphur  wash,  lime- 
sulphur-.'^alt    wash    and    llme-suli>hur- 
caustic  soda   wash  were  about  e(iualiy 
effective.     In  Ohio   the  application   o£ 
the  insecticide  iu  the  fall  was  not  det- 
rimental to  peaches  or  plums,  and  th€ 
destruction  of  the  San  Jose  scale  was 
as  complete  as  when  the  remedy  was 
applied  In  the  spring. 

In    Xe^T    Enaclnnd    nnd    the    South. 

As    a    result    of    the   tests    thus    fai 
made   at   the   various   agricultural   ex- 
periment   stations,    numenms   orchard- 
Ists  have  jipplietl  the  Ume-sulphur-salt 
wash   to  ditTerent  kinds  of  fruit  trees 
ou   a   conunercial   scale.      In   Connect- 
icut  dr. -ing   the   spring  of   V.VM  about 
11N>.»M»(»  trees   were  .si)rayiMl   witli  lime- 
sulphur  niixtures  with  generally  satis- 
factory H'sults.    In  the  southern  states, 
aceoniing  to  the  North  Carolina  depart- 
ment «»f  agrUulture.  "the  lime-sulphur 
Halt  wash  bids  fair  to  become  popular 
as   a    winter  spray    for  orchards,   not 
only    as    a    reiiie<ly    for    the    San    Jose 
s<ale.    when    the    pest    is    present,    but 
also  on  accotmt  of  Us  general  effect  on 
the  trees   in   removing  dead   bark,  de- 
stroying hibernating  spores  of  fungous 
disease-;,  checking  scurfy  scale,  oyster 
'  shell  scale  and  tt»  a  certain  extent  other 
insect    p.'sts."      l>uring   the    winter   of 

11H»4    the    lime-Hulphur-salt    wash    was 
api)lle«\    in    North    Carolina    to    about 

To.OOO  trees  with  excellent  results. 


The  furrows  which  a  mortgage  places 
on  the  farm  are  iiuite  often  to  be  found 
as  much  on  the  face  of  the  farmer's 
wife  as  out  in  the  idowed  field. 


Sowing  aud  planting  good  seed  is 
one  thing  and  sowing  and  planting  it 
in  a  well  prepared  seed  bed  is  another 
aud  almost  of  as  much  importance  bo 
far  as  the  cro]>  is  cone  rued. 


Frogs'  legs  are  a  high  priced  deli- 
cacy, and  many  a  man  has  the  frogs 
croaking  at  his  door  who  does  not 
know  enough  to  catch  them  and  cook 
them. 

The  interesting  fact  Is  given  out  that 
a  soft  wood  railway  tie  if  creosoted, 
at  a  cost  of  15  cents,  will  last  a  period 
of  twenty-one  years.  This  is  likely  to 
be  the  solution  of  the  tie  problem  for 
the   future. 


Itena  la  Pork  Making. 

In  cattle  feeding  experiments  at  the 
Illinois  station  the  amount  of  gain 
made  by  hogs  following  steers  appears 
to  be  largely  regulated  by  the  amount 
of  undigested  corn  In  the  droppings  of 
the  steers  in  an  avallaltle  form  for  the 
hogs  to  recover.  Therefore  larger  gains 
are  made  by  hogs  following  steers  fed 


Rlchen   In    runllflo^ver. 

Comnienfinn  on   tlic   prolitable  cauli- 
flower Industry  of  Long  Island,  an  ex- 
change says   that   Investigation   of  thfl 
returns   from    cauliflower   growing  ex- 
plains how  the  farmers  beconte  opulent 
enough    to   own   nutonioblles.     August 
Lewln.  one  of  the  cauliflower  pioneers, 
last    year   had    twelve    acres   of  cauli- 
flower,  fropj   which  he  realized   a  net 
proflt  of  $.",00  an   acre.     K.   K.  Prince, 
another  farmer,  made  $42.'>  dear  from 
an  acre  and  a  ijuarter  set  out  In  cauli- 
flower,  a  sum  «'nnslderal>ly  above  the 
price  of  the  land. 


Five  years  ago  wo  top  grafted  twen- 
ty-five Ducbes.s  trees  one  year  old  with 
a  dozen  varieties  of  apples  which  are 
not  rated  as  hardy  where  we  live.  The 
experiment  to  date  is  a  success,  the 
trees  being  very  thrifty  and  Just  be- 
ginning to  bear.  The  weak  point  of  a 
tender  apple  tree  lies  in  its  root  sys- 
tem and  trunk,  and  we  have  reasont*d 
that  If  these  were  made  entirely  hardy 
the  tenderer  varieties  might  oe  raised. 


The  attempt  to  dispose  of  the  weeas 
along  the  railway  tracks  by  running 
a  Diachin'e  over  the  track  which  scorch- 
eil  and  burneil  them  did  not  prove  a 
success.  While  the  process  checked 
the  growth.  It  did  not  eradicate  it. 


vVe   have   two   or    three    complaints 
about  a   failure  to  secure  a   stand   of 
clover  which   was  sown  with  a   nurse 
crop   last   spring.     This   is   not  an   un- 
common thing.    The  nurse  crop,  wrong- 
ly so  called,  often  smothers  the  tender 
clover  plauts.  or.  If  It  does  not  entirely 
kill   them,   they  are  left  so  weak   and 
spindly    when   the  »rop   is  removed  in 
July   that    the   ttene   midsiunmer  heat 
and  drought  very  soon  finish  them  up. 
The  surest   way  to  Insure  a   stand  of 
clover  is  to  sow  it  without  any  nurse 
crop  at  all.     The  next  best  thing  Is  to 
sow  only  one  half  as  much  seed  of  the 
nurse  crop  as  Is   usin\lly  done.     Oats 
make  the  worst  nurse  crop,   wheat  is 
better,    barley    and    flax    better    yet 
Where  It  i«  deslretl  to  get  a  stand  of 
clover  the  i.orse  crop  should  be  always 
ft  secondary  consideration. 


tb^  Output 

THE  output  is  the  key-note  to 
profit.  In  deciding  upon  a 
price  at  which  to  sell,  a  manu- 
facturer, no  matter  what  article 
he  has  to  offer,  considers  how 
many  he  likes  to  sell,  and  bases 
his  charge  accordingly.  It  is 
reasonable,  too.  If  a  tailor  sells 
only  two  suits  of  clothes  each 
week,  his  income  niu.st  come 
from  the  profits  of  these  two 
suits.  If  he  can,  however,  dou- 
ble or  treble  his  output  without 
materially  increasing  his  work- 
ing exf)euses,  he  can  naturally 
afford  to  make  the  profit  on 
each  suit  much  less. 

Again  this  output  decides  the 
buying  power.  It  is  only  neces- 
sary to  state  that  there  have 
been  manufactured  and  sold  over 

77,000 
EMERSON     PIANOS 

to  prove  what  the  buying  power 
of  this  great  Company  must  be. 
The  small  manufacturer  who 
turns  out  only  a  few  pianos  each 
month  will  certainly  have  to  pay 
more  for  the  material  in  each 
piano — there  is  absolutely  no 
doubt  about  this. 

When  you  consider  these  facts 
and  put  this  truth  along  side  of 
them,  that  there  are  only  three 
companies  in  the  United  States 
who  have  made  and  sold  as 
many  pianos  as  ourselves — that 
we  haven't  a  competitor  making 
a  high-grade  piano  whose  out- 
put is  as  large  as  ours — it  needs 
no  argument  to  convince  you 
that,  quality  for  quality,  you 
can  buy  cheaper  of  us  than  any 
one  else. 

Emerson    Piano    Co.^ 

t        BOSTON.  CHICAGO. 

!  J20  Boylston  St.    J95  Wabash  Ave. 

I    This  Advertisement 

l5  ■  Coupon 

CUT  IT  OUT    i 

It's  worth  25c.  Send  it  to  us  with 
25c.  Silver  or  Money  Order  and  its 
good  for  a  whole  years  subscription 
to  the 

Pet  Stock  Magazine 

The  Best  Publication  in  America 
for  any  one  interested  in  Fancy 
Poultry,  Pigeons,  Rabbits,  Cavies. 
Dogs,  Cats.  Fancy  Birds  and  small 
Animals.  Regular  price  500.  per 
year.     Original  and  Up-To-Date. 

Better  do  it  now  before  you  for- 
get it.     Address, 

Pet  Stock  Magazine, 

Box  20  YORK,  PA. 


. 


NOTICE. — Persons  inquiring  about  or 
sending  for  goods  advertised  in  this  Jour- 
nal will  confer  a  favor  by  stating,  in  their 
correspondence  with  the  advertiser,  that 
they  saw  the  advertisement  in  THE 
COUNTRY  JOURNAL. 


r ' 
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PROFIT  IN   DUCK  RAISING. 


A  Claaa  of  Poultry  ^^ell   Adapted   to 
All    Sections. 

Comparatively  few  persons  In  the 
poultry  business  raise  ducks.  A  great 
many  more  might  do  so.  There  are 
•ome  distinct  points  of  advantage,  says 
V.  M.  Crouch  in  American  Poultry  Ad- 
vocate, 

With  us  here  on  Long  Island  the 
Pekln  Is  the  most  popular  variety— In 
fact,  about  the  only  breed  that  Is  kept— 
but  that  does  not  prove  by  any  means 
that  It  Is  the  best  for  every  locality 
and  under  all  circumstances.  When- 
ever really  good  ducks  are  produced 
the  demand  for  them  steadily  increases. 
Ducks  are  well  adapted  to  all  sec- 
tions aud  a  few  can  be  profitably 
grown  almost  anywhere.  The  houses 
need  to  be  built  on  the  same  general 
plans  as  those  for  chickens.  Although 
ducks  are  a  water  fowl,  they  require 
well  drained  and  dry  houses.  A  build- 
ing ten  feet  Sijuare  on  the  ground,  eight 
feet  high  in  front  and  five  feet  Iu  the 
rear  makes  a  nice  house  for  ducks. 

The  necessary  fixtures  ou  the  Insuie 
of  the  house  are  few  and  simple.  For 
inside  care,  feeding  troughs,  drinking 
fountains  and  shell  aud  gi'it  dishes 
complete  the  furnishings.  No  nest 
boxes  are  re<iulred.  In  raising  duck- 
lings, fences  only  one  foot  high  are  re- 
quired. Separate  brooder  or  brooding 
houses,  dep(>nding  on  the  size  of  the 
flock,  nmy  be  iisetl  same  as  for  chick- 
ens. 

There  are  thousands  of  ducks  in  the 
country  that  are  nothing  more  than 
common  or  mongrel  stock.  Others  are 
called  Pekins  and  are  produced  by 
breetling  Pekhi  drakes  on  white  ducks. 
Such  stock  are  often  very  gootl  layers, 
but  they  do  not  grow  and  mature  like 
the  thorough breil  Pekins,  and  their 
flesh  is  inferior  after  they  reach  market 
size.  For  rapid  growth,  hardiness  and 
good  layers  1  believe  no  breed  of  ducks 
surpasses  the  Pekins;  yet  there  are 
others  that  approach  them  in  a  general 
way  very  closely,  such  as  the  Ayles- 
bury and  Rouen.  For  laying  purposes 
the  Indian  Runner  ducks  have  made 
flome  great  records.  They  are  small, 
nonsltters.  hardy,  and  the  flesh  Is  fine  In 
quality,  but  they  do  not  fatten  readily. 
For  laying  they  are  In  ducks  what  the 
I.,eghorns  are  In  land  fowls. 


Cure   For  C'hleken    Cholera. 

A  small  piece  of  well  cooked  com 
bread,  a  liberal  pinch  of  ground  black 
pepi)er,  three  or  foiu*  snndl  pieces  of 
cooked  fat  meat,  several  pieces  of  fine- 
ly cut  red  pepper,  four  to  eight  drops 
turpentine  (regulate  by  age  of  fowl). 
Soften  slightly,  so  that  It  will  stick  to- 
gether after  mixing  thoroughly.  Force 
this  down  the  throats  of  the  fowls. 
Give  plenty  of  fresh  drinking  water 
and  keep  corn  before  the  fowl  all  the 
time.  Isolate  the  fowl  and  repeat  the 
dose  at  leas"  four  times  a  day.  but  give 
only  two  or  three  drops  of  turpentine 
after  first  dose.  I  have  never  lost  a 
fowl  when  treated  as  above  stated.  I 
have  cured  chickens  with  a  single  feed- 
ing.—Mrs.  I^  Rodes  In  Southern  Plant- 
er. 


PIGEONS   FOR   PROFIT. 


ents  and  <-onflned  to  the~  nest  are 
"squabs;"  after  they  leave  It  and  be- 
gin to  pick  up  food  and  flutter  about 
they  are  "s<iueakers;"  when  six  months 
of  age  tliey  become  pigeons.  After  that 
they  will  mate  and  breed  until  about 
four  years  old. 

Pigeons  prefer  to  roost  upon  shelves 
rather  than  on  regular  perches. 

The  difference  in  price  between  dark 
and  white  s  luabs  In  market  Is  about 
15  to  25  cents  a  pair.— Farm  .Journal. 


Feeding   Cnt    Boae. 

October  is  the  month  to  begin  feed- 
ing green  cut  bone  to  the  hens  and 
pullets  inteuded  for  winter  layers.  It 
should  be  started  with  a  ratio  of  an 
ounce  to  e:uh  bird,  fed  once  each  day. 
We  like  to  feed  It  In  a  mash  at  night. 
In  this  way  it  becomes  very  evenly  dis- 
tributed, and  each  fowl  Is  pretty  sure 
to  get  Its  share.  Birds  Intended  for 
exhibition  can  be  fed  gi'een  cut  bone 
to  advantage,  as  It  rounds  out  the  bird 
and  adds  luster  to  the  plumage.  Cock- 
erels should  be  fed  sparingly,  as  too 
much  Is  liable  to  cause  an  abnormal 
growth  of  comb,  but  fed  discrlmiuately 
is  excellent.— Western  Poultry  .Journal. 


NoTel    DropitiiiK    Board. 

Among  the  advantages  of  the  drop- 
ping board  for  a  poultry  house  here- 
with showu  are  ease  of  cleaning  and 
disinfection.    The   board    Is   sin: pie   of 


Katlon    For   I^aylnff   Hena. 

Professor  Wheeler  of  the  New  York 
state  experiment  station  suggests  a 
daily  ration  made  up  as  follows:  Crack- 
ed corn,  1  pound:  wheat.  .75  pound; 
corn  njeal.  .75  pound;  wheat  middlings, 
.5  pound;  animal  meat,  ..%  pound;  fresh 
bone.  .«)<)  pound,  and  young  green  al- 
falfa. .75  pound.  This  forms  a  ration 
containing  a  potmd  of  protein,  3.76 
pounds  of  carboliydrates  and  .35  pound 
of  fat  and  having  a  nutritive  ratio  of 


Market     Deiiiund     For     Good     Saaaba 
Pruclleally    Uiilluilted. 

There  Is  a  growing  demand  for 
squabs. 

"Any  old  building"  may  be  made  to 
answer  for  Ji  pigeon  loft  and  yet  be  far 
from  sultalde. 

The  pigeon  loft  must  be  free  from 
crevices  and  substantially  wlndproof. 

Mice  in  the  loft  disturb  the  birds 
when  h.itching.  doing  considerable 
damage  In  that  way. 

The  pig(>ou  house  should  be  perfectly 
dry.  Pigeons  cannot  stand  dampness. 
Keep  plenty  of  sand  on  the  floor. 

Buy  young  l)irds  Iu  preference  to  old. 
William  E.  Rice  says  it  is  more  profit- 
able to  pay  §3  per  pair  for  mated  stock 
than  $1..^0  iier  pair  for  scrub  stock  un- 
mated. 

Bear  In  mind  that  the  large,  vigorous 
hen  pigeons  produce  the  fine,  large 
squabs  and  that  the  undersized  ones 
must  nece-isarily  produce  squabs  of 
small  size  and  Inferior  quality. 

E.  F.  Barry  says  those  who  are  suc- 
cessfully  conducting  stpiab  plants  to- 
day are.  as  a  rule,  those  who  started 
like  many  olheis  and  failed,  but  who  ! 
stuck  to  the  business,  profiting  by  the  j 
first  faihue  and  at  last  becoming  mas-  j 
ters  of  the  art  which  they  were  taught 

in  the  costly  school  of  experience. 
Do  not  buy  pigeons  until  you  have 

permanent  (nuirters  for  them.     Moving 

them  from  a  temi>orary  to  a  iiermaneut 

place  is  apt  to  give  them  a  setback  In 

their  work. 
A  well  known  pigeon  fancier  says  he  1 " 

use<l  more  millet  in  his  lofts  this  year!      NOTICE.— Persons  inquiring  about  or 

than  ever  belare  and  with  the  best  re-  1  sending  for  goods  advertised  in  thisjour- 

sults.     He  says  It  keeps  the  old  birds    ^^^^  ^^^  confer  a  favor  by  stating,  in  their 

busy   and   contented,   and   the   young- 


Valne   of    Pure    Bred    Poultry. 

Can  we  breed  pure  stock,  and  how 
can  we  beg  nV  Sell  what  you  have 
aud  start  fresh  again,  writes  a  corre- 
spondent of  American  Agriculturist. 
The  atlvantage  is  that  you  will  have  a 
flock  of  birds  that  are  alike.  Yoh  have 
birds  that  you  can  be  proud  of.  that 
you  can  take  interest  In  and  that  yon 
can  breed  to  a  standard  of .  perfection. 
I'ure  bred  fowls  are  more  profitable 
bec:u;se  you  can  sell  the  eggs  for  sit- 
tings, the  extra  birds  for  breeding  pur- 
poses, and  iu  selling  the  poultry  prod- 
ucts in  market  you  will  have  eggs  of 
the  same  sl/.e  and  color,  which  means 
5  cents  per  C.yavw  more,  and  birds  when 
dre  scd  l'::)t  will  be  of  like  color,  shape 
and  aipearani-c.  whi -li  will  bring  more 
per  pound  th-m  od  1  birds. 

50,000  Envelopes  at 

$1.50  per  thousand  while  they  last 

,  Guaranteed  XX.  Cash  must  accompany  order. 
]  Special  price  on  large  lots.  S.  R.  STAUDT,  819 
I  Hamilton  St.,  Alleutown,  Pa. 


sters  come  out  of  the  nest  In  a  better 
condition, 


correspondence  with  the  advertiser,  that 
they   saw   the   advertisement    in    THE 


Youn-  blrils   while  fe(l.  by  the  par-  I  COUNTRY  JOURNAL. 


\  Big  suhscrlpllon  Kirgahi. 


The  Country  Journal, 
Success  Magazine, 


ONE 
YEAR 

ONE 
YEAR 


$  .50  ) 
$1.00  j 


BOTH 

ONE 

YEAK 


$1.10 


CASH 
WITH 
ORDER 


SLANTINO   UB.)1'  BOAKD. 

construction,  and  the  droppings  ran  be 
easily  scraited  into  a  box  at  the  outside 
of  the  buil'iing.  The  merits  of  this  de- 
vice are  appa.-ent  at  a  glance. 


The  publishers  of  the  Country  Journal  are  in  a  position  to  offer  an    extraordi- 
nary subscription  bargain  to  its  readers  for  1905,  and  this  is  only  one  of  the  many 

propositions  which  will  be  included  in 
our  publication  from  time  to  time. 
SUCCESS  is  considered  the  best  Maga- 
zine p\d)lished,  and  as  its  name  denotes, 
it  paves  a  rugged  road  to  success.  Every- 
botly  should  read  it. 


Dark*   un    Kkk    l»ro»lnoer«. 

Inicks  seem  to  be  coming  more  Into 
favor.  .\n  experiment  was  carried  on 
some  years  ago  in  rran<'e  to  det.Mtnlne 
the  relative  value  of  hens  and  ducks 
as  egg  prrx'.ucers.     Three  birds  of  each 


l-4(i-that  is."  a  pound  of  flesh  forming!  «ort   were  selected   for  the  trial.     Be- 
food  to  an  e..uivalent  to  4.ti  pounds  of  1  tween  the  1st  of  -^'"'""^y  ""'^  ^^l',^  31« 


heat  and  fat  forming  food.  This  dally 
ration  would  be  sufficient  for  100 
pounds  live  weight  that  Is.  It  would 
feetl  twenty  live-pound  hens  or  thh-ty- 
tbree  three-poun<l  hens. 


F*r«iliiK    Poultry. 

Never  feed  spoiled  or  tainted  food  to 
fowls  If  .vou  wish  to  avoid  disease. 
Clean  up  all  Uiolst  and  mash  food  re- 
maining after  the  fowls  have  finished 
eating.  If  the  chickens  are  constipated 
give  them  more  green  food:  if  diar- 
rhea affects  the  11o«k  after  a  generous 
feed  of  meat  cut  down  the  amount. 
Pullets  fed  too  much  animal  footl  will 
begin  to  lay  before  they  have  their 
growth.  llie  slow  feathering  chUks 
•  that  run  around  half  nnked  after  the 
rest  of  the  brocxl  are  well  feathered 
need  more  .uiinial  food. 


YOU  MUST  ACT 
PROnPTLY 

Tins  is  a  co-operative  idea  and  the 
offer   may    not   be  open  very  long.     We 
have   not  determined   any  special   time 
and  reserve  the  right  to  discontinue  the  Imrgain  offer  at  will.     This  club  offer  can 
of  August  the  three  hens  laid  2.^7  eggs  !  ^^  ^^^^^^^        -^^  ^^^  different  orders,  and  The  Counirv  Journal  can  be  mailed  to  one 
!ind  the  three  ducks  402  eggs.     More-  ^  ...... 

over.  In  the  autumn  of  the  previous 
year  the  ducks  had  produced  21. '»  eggs 
after  the  bens  had  ceased  laying. 


T«>    rrcvent    Kkk    fSatlnc 

rrevcnt  egir  e.ting  by  preparing  foi 
It  In  the  fall.  If  nests  are  so  situatetl 
that  the  eggs  are  not  in  si;;ht  of  the 
fowls  duni'g  the  day  the  birds  rarely 
gc<r  into  the  habit.  Exposed  nests 
should  have  a  slltted  curtain  of  heavy 
dark  ci»l  tred  cloth  hanging  before  them. 
The  hens  will  lind  their  way  through 
the  curtain  to  lay  and  after  leaving  the 
nest  are  not  apt  t )  eat  eggs  unless  they 
lie  ill  plain  sight.— Cor.  American  Agri- 
culturist. 


Moisture   Im   Chicken    Honae. 

I  hav«»  a  rt  niedy  for  moisture  in  the 
poultry  house,  writes  a  Pennsylvania 
farmer  In  American  Agriculturist.  In 
the  fall  I  gatlicr  half  a  hundred  bags 
of  oak  leaves  an<l  spread  enough  on 
the  flo^H-  to  cover  it  well.  Among  these 
I  Bcatter  the  grain  and  watch  the 
leaves  fly.  Beats  n  hay  tedder!  The 
leaves  also  give  a  ple;isant  odor.  When 
soiled  with  droppUigs  the  old  ones  are 
removed  and  fresh  ones  put  In. 


person  in  one  part  of  the  United  States,  while  Success  can  be  mailed  to  another 
party  in  another  part  of  the  United  States  ;  as  the  postage  rate  remains  the  same 
anywhere  in  the  United  States.     All  club  orders  nmst  be  mailed  to 

Circulation  Bureau,  The  Country  Journal,  Allentown,  Pa. 


Om 

250,000 

PItasMi 

Customers 

Bhipmeata 

Cade  la  •lata 

■iarkat«ladl* 
eate«*at«Bta. 


ONB  FULL  QUART  OF 

WHISKEY  FREE 


Dnat    For   the    Hen*. 

A  couple  of  barrels  tilled  with  dry 
earth  or%)ad  dust  In  the  summer  will 
keep  the  dusiing  box  supplied  all  win- 
ter, and  the  hens  will  keep  themselves 
free  from  lice.  A  barrel  or  two  of 
gravel  should  be  laid  In  before  winter, 
also,  and  a  »>an  of  It  kept  before  (he 
hens  all  of  the  time.  It  Is  surprising 
how  much  of  It  tliey  will  consume.  If 
the  gravel  Is  run  througli  a  eoarse 
screen,  so  as  to  take  out  the  larger 
stones  th«<t  a  hen  cannot  swallow.  It 
will  be  better  for  them. 


Waknew  tha  meantnc  of  wonJi  aad  will  do  •■  we  mj.   Wa 

l!ariaat  Mall  Order  Wklakey  OaaMra  In  the  Baath.   AU  the 
MartToaraliaa  Wkkkcy  wa  a«ll  U  Baad-tkara'a  mm  ka4. 

PeoDia  hara  wouldn't  adulterate  It  they  know  how-tkcr  ara  taa 


II  YEAR     OLD 

UMlOKET 


People  bare 
LkaaaaU    Mc 
I  waterlntr.    We  aeU  mora 
lanr  kaowa  oompeur  - 
UUwidJayt   Ifa 


.  haBMil   Moec  whisker  ■ellem  ara  noted  for  mUlns,  btendtng  and 
I  Z!Zrrr«Zr     w*  uU  mor«  nnutne  old  w hUkey  and  toM  water  than 

loor  grandfatliers.    FIrat-rate  wbUkey 


•»ar'a  11  TawVU"  Wklakay  to 


ira  (cenuin 

lanr kaowa oompetitor.    **Oaa^. -.—7-  -.r-  .  .  -   ^1 

'     ij,«UJa»t    It'amadaby  boneat  peppla  In  the  mounUlna  of 
iHorS  CaA,nna.ln  oia-.tyla  copper  gtllU,  tail  M It  2J»"^£l 
oar  crandtatbers.    Flr»t-rate  whUkey  U  aold  at  •».••  *»  ••••s 
^  SotoS^but  tfa  not  any  better  tban  •^per't  ". y««  OWi"  "  ' 
P.Hea;.  or  we  w.a  buy  It  b^k.   We  »«.T.  a  ^^^ 


/xMAoe  Ov  noNe»T*^ 
Nomi  Caiduna  PeoMA 


Mid  tka  People.'  Nailonal  Bank  and  the  Piedmont  8aTln«»  Bank 
oftblacity  wjiltcllyouourwordJsjrood.  To  Introduce  this  oW, 
honaM  wiueT.  we  offer  fear  Faft  Qaarta  af  'HJajpert  II 
Tea*  OU"— two  sample  bottle*,  one  16.  one  11  year  old-a  cork- 
J^  and  a  drtnklns  «laM-«a  for  #•.•».  It  eB.ee  U  wnt  wa 
wiU  doable  the  abore  and  put  In  free  Am  f""  9"*'*  ff  l''!: 
Wo  have aome of  thia  whtokey  only  7 yeani  jjW. •»« ^'"'•f "^ '*^: 
callon  kac  for  MO  or  will  famish  twenty  faU  quart  botttet  on  ra- 
SriptofAl  and  glTO  free  corkwrrewa.  drlnkln«  »l*»ee  ai»d«tm- 
ptoS.»akln«thi*  whtakey  eoet  lea*  than  M.»  Per  f^lioo  dallrare^ 

riapajr  •iTSxpraaa.  Bayer*  Weet  of  Taxaa,  K^nwi^  Neteaak* 
aodKkott  mnat  add  CO oenta  per  qaarC astra. 


IFDITOR'8  NOTE1-Befor«p«rmltting  the  tbore  whisker  adTertlsement  to  appear  in  otir  '«ln«n».  *•  '"'••"; 
g»eJiTJ^thr^aBhtil.irBan^.™.  We  ohewfuU/ .ndors*  t&.m.  aud  friend,  in  need  of  P-.r.  whisk.e.  for  »ed  .al 
ass  need  nut  hMitat*  to  order  aampU  lot. 
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THE    COUNTRY    JOURNAL. 


SCRAPS  FOR  POULTRY. 

A   JndlciouB    fc»e    •*    Kitchen    Wamf 
HelpM    Out    ou    til*'    Feed    Bill. 

A  good  uiduy  poultry  kc'ei)ers  do  not 
utilize  to  the  best  udviiutage  the  waste 
which  iuvuriably  occurs  in  the  house, 
uo  matter  bow   well  uianaged   Its  af- 
fairs may  be,  and  It  is  this  fact  which 
often  results  in  their  food  bill  for  the 
birds  being  so  much  more  than  a  neigh- 
bor's who  may  keep  the  same  number 
of  birds,  says  the  poultry  expert  of  the 
Loudon    Mall.      The   Judicious    use    of 
house  scraps  will  save  a  good  deal  In 
the  food  bill  during  the  year.     No  pat- 
ent food  is  e(iual  to  refuse  from  the 
kitchen,    for    from    this  the   birds   get 
pracUcally     eserything     required     for 
making  rtesh  and  for  the  production  of 
eggs.    A  few  notes  on  the  subject  may 
therefore  prove  of  use  to  some  of  otir 
readers.     It  Is   well  to  keep  a  special 
can   or   pall    for   the   reception   of   the 
•craps,  and  when  sufficient  have  been 
obtained   or   some   are    wanted    warm 
them  up  first  thing  In  the  morning  and 
mix  with  a  little  meal.    Do  not  mix  too 
much   bread  with   the  scraps.     If  you 
have  a  great  deal  of  waste  bread,  soak 
It  in  cold   water  and  give  it  with  the 
evening  meul  prior  to  the  feetl  of  corn. 
If  you  only  have  a  little  bread,  mix  it 
with  the  scraps,  but  first  of  all  soak  it 
with  water  and  then  squeeze  well  be- 
fore putting  with  the  scraps.    It  Is  ad- 
visable when  giving  bread  before  the 
evening  meal  not  to  give  wheat,  as  this 
is  apt  to  cause  diarrhea  under  these  cir- 
cumstances,  but   give   oats,    barley   or 
French   buckwheat.     Where  there  are 
only  a  few  house  scraps   and  a   good 
many  fowls  give  tliem  alouc  first  thing 
In   the  morning  and    then   .-ome  corn. 
This  will  save  the  mixing  of  meal. 

A  few  words  as  to  the  scraps  them- 
selves.     Do  not   give   large   and   wide 
pieces  of  bacon  rind,  as.  If  swallowed 
whole,  they   will  cause  a  stoppage  In 
the    gizzard    or    crop.      Give    narrow 
pie<*es.    Again,  do  not  give  large  pieces 
of  gristle  for  the  same  reason,  and  it  i» 
as  well  to  keep  fish  bones  out  of  the 
scraps,  as  these  are  often  the  cause  of  I 
Inflamed  crops.     Cold  rice  pudding  fre-  | 
quently   figures   amou;;   scraps,   but   It 
should  not  be  given,  if  sloppy,  to  the 
chickens,  for  It  has  a  bad  effect  on  the 
bowels.     Do  not  give  many  potatoes  or 
potato  peelings.    They  have  a  fattening 
tendency,  which  goes  against  good  lay- 
ing.    And  this  reminds  me  of  another 
lK)int— namely,  the  effect  of  flsh  on  the 
egg.    Where  a  good  deal  of  fish  refuse 
Is  given   to  fowls  the  eggs   are  apt  to 
have  a  fishy  and  objectionable  flavor; 
thereforeglve  fish  sparingly.  On  the  few 
occasions  that  meat  figures  among  the 
house  scraps  remember  the  chickens,  If 
you  have   any,  and   let   them  have  It. 
flrat  cutting  It  up  finely.     It's  a  splen 
did  tonic  for  them  at   a   growing  age. 
Finally    1    would    point    out    that    the 
grease  in  the  water  after  plates,  etc., 
have  been  washed  should  be  skimmed 
off  and  put  \n  the  scrap  saucepan,  and 
always  have  some  sort  of  grease  In  It 
flo  that  the  food  does  not  get  a  burned 
flavor,  which  tastes  bitter  to  the  fowls 
and  does  tliem  little  good. 


Good    Stock    Pars   Best. 

If  one  is  going  to  breed  high  class 
poultry.  It  Is  nujch  better  to  produce 
a  few  good  birds  than  a  large  number 
of  medium  qviallty.  It  pays  to  buy 
good  stock  just  as  goml  as  one  can 
afford  to  buy.  The  cheapest  pure  bred 
stock  that  can  be  bought  Is  superior 
to  mongrel  stock,  but  it  Is  advisable  to 
buy  something  better,  if  possib^s.— In- 
land Poultry. 


Many  Tttrkeys. 

Reports  from  all  over  the  country 
assert  that  there  le  a  boundlful  crop 
of  turkeys.  The  flocks  are  fairly  large 
and  the  birds  are  large  and  fat..  In 
Upper  and  Lower  Macungle  townships 
during  the  early  part  of  the  week  tur- 
keys were  sold  from  18  to  20  cents 
aad  at  Pleasaint  Conner  14  cents  was 
the  lowest  price  asked. 


60,000  Envelopes  at 

$t.50  per  thousand  while  they  last 


Christmas 

Are  You  Undecided 


What  Present  to  Give ; 


Then  visit  our  Music  House.     It  is  impossible  for  any  one— whether  you   wish  to 
invest  $1000  or  lOc,  in  a  gift— to  be  unable  to  make  a  choice. 

A  Musical  Gift  is  always  appreciated  more  at  Christmas  than  at  any  time  of  the  year. 


OUR  LINE  OF 


;,  Organs,  Pianolas,  Stella  Music  Boxes, 
Edison  Phonographs,  Music  Cabinets,  Mira  Music 
Boxes,  Victor  Talking  Machines,  Columbia  Talking 
Machines,  Violins,  Banjos,  Guitars,  Mandolins 


and  "everything  Musical"  is  most  extensive  and  comprehensive,   comprising  everything  de- 
sired by  the  lover  of  Music. 

•We  sell  Pianos,  Organs,  etc.,  on  easy  monthly  payments. 


Kramer's  Music  House, 

544  Hamilton  Street,       ALLENTOWN,  PA. 

— Ctiristmas — 


Canh  must  accompany  order. 


Guaranteed  XX      _r      .,    

Hpeclal  price  on  largre  loU.    8.  R.  8TAUDT,  819 
Hamilton  St.,  Allentown,  Pa. 


Poultry  Pointer*.  | 

Sleepiness  in  Chicks  is  one  of  the 
sure  indications  that  the  large  head- 
lice  are  at  work. 

A  nice  dry.  cozy  place  of  free  access 
to  the  fowl  will  b.e  appreciated  by  them 
on   stormy,  rainy  days. 

Feed  the  marketable  turkeys  liber- 
ally this  month  if  you  want  them  to 
bring  top-notch  prices  for  the  Thanks- 
giving market. 

Driedi  blood  is  good  for  the  poultry 
or  fresh  blood  obtained  from  the 
butcher  may  be  mixed  with  cornmeal, 
cooked  and  fed  to  the  flbok. 

If  th«  earth  is  banked  up  well 
around  the  poultry-hous-e  it  will  not 
only  add  mu-ch  to  the  warmeth  of  It, 
but  will  also  keep  out  the  damipness. 

Don't  blame  it  all  on  the  incubator 
when  scrme  of  th«  chicks  die  in  the 
shell,  but  see  to  It  that  the  next  sett- 
ing is  oompo»ed  of  nothing  but  fertile 
e«gs. 

Of  course  you  want  to  sell  lots  of 
eggs  about  Chrlsitmas  time,  but  you 
won't  have  them  to  sell  unless  the 
hens  are  got  and  kept  In  a  healthful 
oond'ition.. 

The  poultry  market  seems  to  be 
getting  -better  all  the  time,  despite  the 
faict  that  there  were  never  so  many 
persons  engaged  In  the  raising  of 
fowls  as  now. 

The  time  to  parchase  geese  and  tur- 


keys for  breeding  purpose  in  the  fall 
giving  them  a  chance  to  get  acclimated  I 
and  acquainted  before  the  mating  sea- ' 
son  begins. 

Weak  legs  are  caused  by  damp 
ground,  roosting  in  damp  places,  feed- 
ing of  sulpher  and  over-feeding.  Re- 
move the  cause  and  the  disease  will 
generally    vanlslh   of   its   own    accord. 

There  are  few  instances  of  the  mar- 
ket for  turkeys  and  geese  being 
glutted,  and  there  are  likely  to  be  few 
such  in  future.  The  farm  poultryiman 
need  never  be  afraid  of  raising  too 
many  of  these  fowls. 

The  person  who  desires  to  give  the 
poultry  business  a  thorough,  practical 
trial  should  begin  properly,  and  this 
can  best  be  done  by  discarding  the 
common  barnyard  stock  and  filling 
their  places   with  something  better. 

In  feeding  fowls  grass  that  has  been 
mowed  from  the  lawn  or  yard  It  should 
first  be  chopped  with  a  feed  chopper. 
The  fowls  relish  green  stu^  at  all 
times  and  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  pro- 
long the  season  of  it  a  few  weeks. 

Hens  that  ha've  "all  they  can  eat" 
are  not  profitable  layers.  They  will 
get  fat,  die  off  and  run  their  owner 
either  in  debt  or  out  of  the  poultry 
business.  Feed  a  variety — meat, 
chopped  grass,  potatoes,  etc.,  but  feed 
rather  too  little  than  too  much,  If  you 
watit  eggs. 

Sell  the  j-oung  geese  and  keep  the 


old  ones.  The  young  ones  will  bring 
the  be3t  prices,  while  the  old  ones  will 
furnish  the  most  feathers  and  make 
the   best    breeders. 

Christmas  comes  close  on  the  heels 
of  Thanksgiving  and  If  you  have  any 
turkeys  left  over  this  month  they  will 
probably  bring  just  as  good,  if  not 
better,   prices   next    month. 

The  use  of  milk  do^  more  towards 
cutting  expenses  and  promoting 
growth  in  the  poultry  yard  than  per- 
haps anywhere  else  on  the  farm.  If 
the  fowls  have  not  been  accustomed 
to  it,  it  is  the  better  plan  to  put  out 
only  a  little  at  first. 

It  is  bes.1  to  have  the  fowls  In  their 
permanent  quarters  before  they  com- 
mence to  lay,  as  changing  fowls  from 
one  place  to  another  will  cause  them 
to  stop  laying  for  a  while  at  least, 
which  is  something  that  should  be 
avoided  w^hile  eggs  are  bringing  good 
prices. 

A  handful  of  dry  slaked  lime  In  the 

bottom  of  the  nest  boxes  is  an  old  and 

I  often    reooraended    preventive   of    Mce 

'  in  nests.     Before  the  lime  is  slaked  a 

'  little  carbolic   acid   Is   put  on   it,   and 

every  time  the  hen  steps  In  the  nest 

she  stirs  up  the  carbolated  lime  duat. 
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APPLE  CROP. 


#•*•» 


Marked    Hliortuire    In    the    jfTl^i 
<«o«»«l    I'rioea    Kxperi 

AuKM-icnu    Agrit-uiturlsl    v<'rili«*s   pre- 
vious reports  of  it  poor  yield  of  winter  , 
apples  and  a   marked  sli(»ri.i;?('  in   the 
apple  i'roj).    Leading  stat»*s,  Hccordlug 
to  this  au.horit.v.  will  have  only  20  to 
40  per  c(Mt   of  last   year's   l)ig  crop— 
many   iujportaut  se'tlons  say   only   15 
to   :iO   per   cent.     Quality    is    fair   and 
(•hi)i<('   fruit   bound   to   conininnd   high 
prices.     Tlio    shrinkagf    in    the    apple, 
crop  of  the  Uuited  States  this  year  is' 
all  ilie  more  pronounced,  coming  as  It 
does   after   tiie   UTUisuaily    iieavy   yield 
of   last   season.     The    wcsi.    excepting 
California,  which  promises  a  good  out- 
turn,  is   relatively   worse  off  than  the  I 
eastern    sections    comi»rlHed    by    New 
York  and   New    England.     In   view   of 
the  pronounced  restriction  in  the  crop 
of  the  last  two  districts  this  year  this 
gtatemout     Is     of     great     significance. 
Moreover,  It  is  apparent  that  the  qual- 


some   instan4«fl'very   <'hok'e  apples   at 
Bt::!  bett*!"  prices.     Where  buyers  ta"W?|"— 
fruit  !>s  it  conies  from  the  trees,  irre- 
spective of  grade,  prices  show  a  raug« 
of  $1.2ri  to  *2  per  barrel. 

The  e.\iiiirt  movement  during  the 
coming  winter  should  prove  liberal, 
pi-pvided  the  shortage  In  our  bom*! 
iMoj*  Is  not  so  great  as  to  force  prices 
beyond  an  exportable  basis. 


VEGETABLE  CELLAR. 


Kail    Shelter. 

A  n::ui   s:'.t   by   the  newly   built  fire 
one  cold,  rainy  <lay  In  November  and 
fairly    Itcinued    with    comfort    as    the! 
wanutli    enveloped    him.     Out.slde    the  j 
rain  was  turned  into  frozen  sleet  as  it 
came  in  sheets  at  Intervals  all  day.   He 
felt  it  v.as  gojd  i)  be  al>lo  to  have  the 
fire  and  the  time  to  sit  by  It.    His  wife 
remarked,   '1  shorld  think  you  Avould 
put  In  the  cows."     'Well.  I  must."  was 
the    reply.     "1    ani    very    comfortable, 
and  I  hurc  to  Htart."    Some  hours  later 
he  liapiH'Jied  to  think   of  them,  but  It 
was  pouring,  and  he  waite  1  till  it  stop- 
ped before  going  out.    The  <-;)ws  were 
drenched  to  the  skin  and  sto  )J  In  any 
coHMT  which  offcrtHl  pvot'Hti  ui.    They 
had  sufTennl  crnolly,  and  the  man  was 
truly  Horry.    In  the  morning  bis  milk 
can  was  only  half  as  full  as  usual,  and 
his  receipts  were  toa  small  to  mention. 
One  of  bis  best  cows  still  c«mtinue<l  to 
tremble  and    refused   to  eat.    After  a 
month    of   troulde   she   ceased   to   give 
milk.     One  of  his  heifer  calves,  which 
he  had   reared   with  considerable  care, 
cauglJt  a  hard  coltl.  and  be  sold  her  for 
aim  >st   nothing.    Two  hundred  dollars 
at  the  least  calculation  was  the  price 
he   paid    for    that    bit    of  carelessness. 
This   w.is  a    "poiket  sorrow,"   and  he 
will  not  forget  It.— Ohio  Farmer. 


Well     ArranK^d     i>torni|;e    For    Roots 
und    Ueea. 

In  building  my  p  »tato  storage  I  dng 
the  cellar  in  the  si«le  of  u  slight  hill- 
»;lde.  My  land  is  very  level,  and  the 
jiteepest  i>Iace  1  could  find  would  only 
allow  me  to  dig  ab  mt  two  and  a  half 
(vet  on  the  l'a<k  end  and  running  out 
level  on  the  front.  I  then  made  the 
bottom  very  smooth,  but  with  a  slight 
slant  toward  one  corner  of  the  front 
end  of  the  « ellar.  and  In  laying  the 
wall  I  had  the  masons  place  a  joint  of 
four    inch    draintile    through    this    cor- 


noor  are  six   scuttles,  three  on  each 
side,  that  ojumi  Into  the  bins  below. 

For  ventilation  I  took  matched 
boards  and  ceiled  over  a  pair  of  raft- 
ers on  «'acli  side  of  the  roof  near  the 
center  of  the  building.  On  top  of  the 
roof  and  between  these  two  rafters  I 
pluceil  a  couunon  ventilator,  and  at  the 
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8PT  APPIilS. 
fThese  hanilsome  Spy  apples  were  shown 
at  the  American  Institute  fair  last  win- 
ter    In     Ntw     York     city.      They     wer» 
grown  In  Dulche»w  county,  N.  Y.] 

ity  of  apples  is  for  tiie  nu)st  part  none 
too  promising.    Ibis   sugg«'sting   a   f ur- ! 
ther    shrinkage    In    the    available    ton-  j 
uage  of  winter  fruit  to  go  into  storage 
and  for  the  markets  of  the  weeks  to 

cou>e. 

Michigan,  the  foremost  factor  among 
the  western  <'ommercial  apple  produc- 
ing'states,    presents   a    lamentable  re, 
port.     S4)me    authorities    well    posted  | 
with  regard  to  the  general  <rop  of  the 
state  claim   the  output   of   winter  ap 
pies  will  not  exceed  20  per  cent  of  an 
average.      A    large    proportion    of    tho 
best  winter  fruit  In  Michigan  has  been 
contracted  at  a  range  of  $2  to  $3  per 
barrel,  free  on  board,  for  No.  1  fruit 
lu    some    sections   growers   have   sold 
mixetl  ones  and  twos  at  $1.50  to  $2.50. 

There  appears  to  be  little  complaint 
of  the  color  of  ISMV'j  apples  In  the  east, 
but  the  size  and  quality  are  not  wholly 
desirable.  Trices  cover  a  wide  r«nge, 
according  to  tl>e  method  of  selling. 
Strictly  fancy  No.  1  ai»ples  havo 
brought  $2  to  $2.50  per  barrel  foi 
fruit  on  the  trees.  Free  on  board 
snles  range   from   $3  to  $:J.25  and  In 


C;ooae  Cnltare. 

The  beginner  lu  goose  raising  should 
procure  lis  bree<llng  stock  In  the  fall. 
They  will  n  »t  bree«l  well  unless  given 
some  little  time  to  settle  down  and  be- 
come nccustome<l  to  their  new  home. 
Old  geese  are  more  reliable  for  breed- 
ing purposes  tlian  young  birds.  The 
former  are  the  best  layers,  and  the 
eggs  are  larger  and  more  fertile  than 
those  produce<l  by  the  young  birds.  A  , 
neighbor  has  u.sed  the  same  females 
f«)r  bree<ling  purposes  for  eight  years 
with  goo<l  results,  but  the  ganders 
should  not  be  kept  longer  than  three  or  ^ 
four  years.  Three  geese  with  one  gan- 
der Is  about  the  right  proportion.—  ^ 
Fannie  M.  \Voo<l  in  Ohio  Farmer.  | 

A  western  farmer  claims  that  he  ii 
now    operating    a    cement    block    ma  1 
chine  which  enables  him  to  make  tile 
at  a  cost  of  2  cents  each  for  the  small 
tile.     It's  coming— the  time  when  the 
farmer  will  make  his  own  tile,  tanks, 
barn  floors,  fence  posts  amd  lots  of  oth- ' 
er  things,  and  do  It  for  less  than  he 
pays  for  the  perishable  things  which  h« 
now  buys  and  uses.  1 


SORTINO   nooH- 
rroviQ 


SKCTIUNAL   VIEW  OF  CELL  AH. 

bottDUi  of  the  rafters  on  each  side  of 
the  I  uihling  1  made  an  opening  through 
the  thnn-  and  ImiximI  it  up  tight  with 
uiatclud  lM>ards,  so  that  the  air  from 
the  cellar  pas  es  up  between  the  lu- 
close<l  rafters  to  the  ventilator  ou  the 
roof.  With  a  slide  Htted  over  the  bot- 
tom of  each  o|teuing  I  have  the  ventila- 
tion umU'r  good  contrtd,  which  la  very 
essential  If  we  desire  to  keep  bees  In 
the  root  cellar.— C jr.  American  Agri- 
culturist. 


30  FT. 


On  nearly  every  farm  In  the  country 
more  attention  can  profitably  be  paid 
to  the  poultry  Interests.  This  may  take 
the  form  of  providing  better  buildings 
for  the  birds,  in  getting  a  well  ired 
Btock  of  hens.  In  caponlzlng  all  the 
young  roosters.  In  feeding  less  com  and 
more  of  an  egg  pro<luclng  ration. 
Where  now  the  Income  from  the  poul- 
try yard  is  $100  It  can  and  should  be 
Increased  to  $200. 


BASICMENT  OF  VBOKTABIiK  CEIiLAB. 

ner  of  the  wall.  I  keep  this  pipe  closed 
tight  with  H  plug,  but  in  case  I  should 
ever  neeil  It  for  drainage  I  would  need 
only  to  remove  the  plug. 

The  wall  is  made  of  large  field  rocks, 
three  feet  thick  at  the  bottom  and 
alK)Ut  fifteen  Inches  at  the  top.  The 
stones  are  laid  in  lime  and  cement, 
both  sides  smooth  and  tight  from  the 
bottom  up.  The  wall  Is  thirty  feet 
square,  seven  feet  deep  at  the  rear  and 
eight  feet  at  the  front,  the  bottom  of 
the  cellar  slanting  one  foot  In  thirty. 
In  the  front  end  of  the  wall  I  left  a 
doorway  five  feet  wide.  For  sills  in 
the  building  I  took  thret?  jdeces  8  by  8 
Inches  by  30  feet  and  three  more  8  by 
8  by  40  feet.  The  long  sills  extended 
beyond  the  wall  ten  feet  on  the  front 
end,  so  that  my  wall  Is  30  by  30  feet 
:  but  the  building  is  3o  by  40  feet,  giv- 
'  Ing  me  a  sorting  room  on  the  front  end 
10  by  30  feet. 

Tlie  floor  timbers  are  2  by  8  Inches, 
laid  on  t(»p  of  the  sills  crosswise  of  the 
building  and  sixteen  Inches  apart 
These  floor  tind)er8  extend  sixteen 
Inches  over  each  side  of  the  sills  and 
form  the  eaves.  A  three  Inch  plank 
iH  splkcHl  on  top  of  the  floor  timbers  on 
each  side  of  the  building,  and  on  top 
of  this  plank  the  rafters  are  placed. 
The  floor  is  made  of  a  course  of  one 
inch  boanls  laid  tight,  and  on  top  of 
this  is  one  thickness  of  heavy  tarred 
building  paper,  over  which  is  laid  a 
tight  floor  of  two  inch  plank.    In  thi« 


Storlnv  Seed  Potatoea. 

We  store  our  potatoes  for  seed  In  a 
cool  ceilar.  built  with  hollow  walls,  so 
that  it  will  stand  two  weeks  at  10  de- 
gree's lielow  zero  with-mt  m.iklngus  feel 
uneasy    about    their    freezing.      If    the 
weather  continues  that   cold  too  long, 
we  cjvcr  with  blankets.    A  potato  doe« 
not  have  ti>  Irei'ze  t*»  spoil  it  for  seed. 
If  kept  (  .  >  near  the  freezing  jjolnt  too 
long  tlie  vitality   will  be  ho  we»kene«l 
that  it  will  fa  I  to  grow,  and  if  it  grows 
at  all  the  stalk  will  l>e  weak  and  puny 
and    never    am«»uiit    to  anything.      We 
store  in  crates  for  the  onvenience  of 
looking    after    them.      In    the    spring, 
when  In  <langer  of  sprouting,  we  jostle 
them  ar  »und  in  a  box  with  a  slat  lK)t- 
tom    that    hul<Is    a    bushel    and    empty 
them  back  into  the  crate.     Tliis  Is  done 
as    often    as     necessary     to    keep    the 
sprouts  back.     We  can  run  100  bushels 
through    this    sprouting    process    In    a 
half  (lay.  says  :i  Mhhigan  correspond- 
ent of  Orangi*  .Tudd  Farmer. 


So   Mmr   It   Be. 

Secretary  Wilkin  is  credited  with  the 
opinion  th.-ij  liousewiv«'s  all  over  the 
Unlte<l  States  will  pay  lower  retail 
prices  this  season  for  flour,  meal, 
meat.^.  eggs,  poultry,  <lalry  products, 
etc.    all  on  account  of  the  big  creps. 

Don't  encourage  that  boy  In  his  Ides 
that  he  has  had  enough  schooling  be- 
fore he  has  finished  a  common  high 
school  c(»ur-^e.  Keep  him  going,  even 
at  the  expense  of  some  rather  stringent 
urging.  The  successful  man  of  the  fu- 
ture must  be  an  educated  man.  Thinjrs 
have  changed  since  you  were  a  boy 
and  are  changing  more  rapidly  now 
than  ever  before.  The  chances  for  the 
plug  man  are  disappearing,  so  give 
yonr  boy  enough  education  to  raise  him 
out  of  this  class. 


\ 


f\ 
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THE  HOME  VINE. 


rralnlns     and     Pranlns,     EapeelallT 
Under    Northern    Conditions. 

By  W.  H.  RAGAN. 
Starting  with  a  young  vine  at  the 
end  of  its  second  year  lu  the  vineyard, 
with  its  two  branches  or  canes  of  that 
year's  growth  cut  back  to  a  uniform 
length  of  at)Out  two  feet,  the  trellis  is 
built  with  its  lower  wire  at  the  same 
height  as  the  stem  of  the  vine,  or  about 
two     feet     from     the     ground.       The 


truit  bearhig  shoots  itre  to  be  trained 
on  tlu'  w  iiTs  of  the  trellis  anil  may  be 
allowed  to  bear  one  or  two  bunches 
of  fruit  cath. 

T1k>  vine  luuued  as  directed,  with  Its 
fruit,  ia  tlie  fall  of  the  fourth  year 
from  planting  will  appear  as  shown  in 
Fig.  4.  

When   Painting  Iron. 

Acconling  to  the  Londim  Painter  and 
De<*orutor.    tlu'    following   method    will 
prevent    paint    peeling     from    iron    in 
Hakes:    First    wash    the    surface    with 
soap    and    water,    rinse    and    let    dry. 
When  <lry  no  over  it  with  a  stiff  brush 
dipped   in   linseed  oil.      When  this   be- 
comes   "tarlcy"    the    paint    can    be   ap- 
plietl.     11    the  oltject    is   small   and   of  | 
such   a    nature    that   heating    will    not; 
hurl   it   raise   the  teniperatun*   until   a  | 
drop  of  oil  IdouKlit   in  contact   with  it 
"smokes."     (Jo  over  the   surface  care- 
fully  with   (he  raw  oil  and  let  it  cool. 
It   is   now   ready   t(»  receive  th;>  paint. 
With    large    objects    which    cannot    be 
heated  the  nniin  point  is  to  apply  the 
oil    as   hut    as    [(os^iible.    the   nearer   to 
boiling  the  better. 


.jm*i0^^ 


FHrnierx'    \atiunnl    ConicreitH. 

SecH'tary  Wliitlaker  would  nj.ike  the 
news  ii'.ea  proiDinent  in  the  farmers' 
natlouiil  <■  (Hgress  lie  suggysU  that 
this  orgiiii/.ation  snould  be  a  sort  of 
clearing  house  for  all  bodies  engaged  in 
agriculture  or  allied  work. 


^JPSliailPllirll^Ji! 


John  r.  Horn, 

Pleifal 
•t-^-^iftist, 

20  North  6th  Street, 

ALLENTOWN,  PA. 


Green liouses,  358  I), 

RITTERSVILLE,  PA. 

TELEKHONC,   3444. 
Mail  orders  will  receive  prompt  attentioD 
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FOR   BEEF  PRODUCTION. 

Ileef    and 


FEEDING   DUCKS. 


^3@Wfe! 


ilUb     1  ANU  2. 

branches  of  the  vine  grown  the  second 
year  are  luined  down  and  fastened 
hori::ontally  to  tin*  tlrst  wire  of  the 
trellis  in  opposite  directions  (Fig.  1). 

The  third  yeiir  the  shoots  that  spring 
from  tlie-;e  h<»ri/.ontal  arms  at  each 
nolle  or  joint  are  to  be  tralnetl  upward 
ami  made  fast  to  the  other  wires  of 
the  trellis,  whi<-h  are  alumt  one  foot 
al)ove  eaeli  other  Ea«'h  of  these  up- 
right shoots  may  ho  allowwl  to  pro- 
duce one  or  (wo  iMUxlies  of  grapes  this 
year,  and  lliere  should  be  about  three 
shoots  from  earh  arm  of  the  vine,  or 
Mix  in  all. 
•  In  the  autumn  of  the  third  year  the 
vine  is  fully  established  with  its  pcr- 
manent  upriglit  si  em  and  its  two  horl- 
Bontal  arms,  each  with  its  three  or  four 
.shoots  or  caiu's  trained  upwai-d  to  the 
top  wire  of  the  trellis,  each  of  which 
has  borne  one  or  two  bunches  of 
grapes.  When  autumn  frosts  suspend 
vegetation  the  vine  Is  ready  for  Its  an- 
nual pruning  before  entering  upon  Its 
winter  rest  and  preparatory  to  bearing 
a  full  crop  its  fourth  year.  It  will 
then  appear  as  in  Fig.  2. 

Eaeh  alternate  upright  cane  on  the 
horizontal  arms  must  be  cut  down  to 
a  short  spur  at  a  point  near  the  arm 
and  the  others  cut  off  even  with  the 
top  wire  of  the  trellis. 

The  following  spring  a  single  shoot 
la  allowed  to  grow  from  each  of  the 
epurs  on  the  horizontal  arms,  to  be 
trained  vertically  to  the  wires  above, 
and  the  eyes  (from  six  to  ten)  on  the 
canes  that  are  left  from  the  previous 
pruning  will  send  out  the  fruit  bear- 


rheap  l^armth. 

As  the  c(»ld  inrrea.ses.  if  you  find  that 
;  the  stables  are  n>t  warm  en  )Ugli,  build- 
ing paper,  liberally  use«l  an<l  carefully 
put  on.  w.ll  help  the  nnitter.  It  Is 
che!ii)er  than  unytliiug  else.— Farm 
Journal. 


Relative    Keonomy    of    the    Ileef    and  Aaliiinl    I''«mmI    In    llie    Ilntluu   and   th* 

Dairy    Typea.  Be»it    Time    fo    I  >««•    it. 

The  relative  eeononiy  for  beef  pro-  How  much  animal  lood  it  is  best  to 
duct  ion  of  the  beef  and  dairy  types  of  give  to  ilucks  has  been  nuide  the  sub- 
cattle  is  a  (luestlon  whhli  is  receiving  Ject    of    imjuir.v    by    Trofessor    W.    P. 


There  are  well  delined  symptoms  of 
another  cra/y  booni  where  lands  of  lit- 
tle or  no  value  will  be  adverti-sed  and 
suckers  catight  by  the  thousand.  .Just 
a  suggestion  here:  Never  buy  land  on 
the  other  fellow's  representation  aloui*. 
See  It  personally,  di;x  into  the  soil  and 
find  out  what  the  surface  soil  and  sub- 
soil ai'e.  stn.'y  (he  w«':itJier  rei'onls  local- 
ly and  especl.-illy  fliwl  out  what  the  av- 
erage rainfall  Is;  make  the  ac«iuaint- 
ance   of   the   oldest   settler  and    pump 


much  attention  at  the  present  time. 
The  Iowa  e.vperiment  station  has  re- 
cently iH'ported  the  results  of  a  year's 
feeding  test  to  deterndne  this  point, 
summarizing  tln'in  as  follows: 
Dairy    type  steers   show  a  consider- 


Wheeler  of  New  York,  lit  an  experi- 
ment four  lots  of  ducklings  were  fed  a 
basal  ration  of  grain  so  supplemented 
with  animal  meal  and  other  foods  that 
»liouf  "JO  I  er  cent  of  the  i»rotein  in  the 
•ation  of  lot  1.  40  per  cent  of  lot  2,  (JO 


ally  higher  jtereentage  of  offal  and  a     per  cent   of   lot  3  and  80  x»er  cent  of 


lower  dressing  pereentage. 

Dairy  type  steers  carry  higher  i>er- 
centage  of  fat  on  internal  organs, 
thereby  increasing  the  total  weight  of 
cheap  parts. 

Beef   tyi)e   steers   carry    higher   per 
centage  of  valu.ible  cuts. 

Beef  type  ste<'rs  furnish  heavier, 
thi<ker  cuts.  'I'hey  :;re  more  «'venly  and 
neatly  <overed  with  outside  fat.  show 
superi'»r  nnirlding  in  t'.esh.  are  of  a 
•  le.irer  white  color  in  fat  and  a  bright- 
er red  in  the  lean  meat.  Init  there  Is 
little  difference  in  lineness  of  grain. 

The   low   pri<e   p.iid    for  dairy   steers 
I  may  be  due  parli.illy  to  prejudice  and 


him    dry.      ^^■l^ere  one   buys   land    un- 

sight,  unseen,  be  finds  out  a  whole  lot  |  to  the  greater  <'.\pen>e  of  earrying  and 

of  thint:s  just   lis  soon   as  he  tries  to  '  selling  the  lower  grade  <*an-;i -^ses,   but 


make  a  farm  of  it. 


There  are  a  milli!)n  families  In  the 
United  States  In  and  around  our  cities 
passing  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave  in 
an  environment  of  respectai)le  poverty 
who  could  have  their  material  condi- 


it  Is  eliietiy  due  to  an  actual  inferiority 
in  the  carcasses. 

It  is  neither  profitable  nor  desirable 
to  feed  steers  of  dairy  type  for  beef 
|)urposes  They  are  un  alisfaetory  to 
the  <-onsunier  l>ecanse  they  do  hot  fur- 
nish thick  and  well  marbled  cuts;  they 
are   nnsatisfactory   to   the  butcher   be- 


tion    innnensely    improve«l    could    they 

but  understand  the  p  )ssibllitle8  eon-  I  can. c  they  furnish  low  grade  carcasses 
uected  with  the  intelligent  culture  of  j  which  are  ditfieult  to  dispi»-:e  of.  and 
a  small  piece  of  land.     The  good  living  '  they    are    decidedly    imsatisfactory    to 

connected  with  a  ten  acre  farm  Is  only  I  the  fwder  because  they  yield  him  little  efficient,  and  in  certain  cases  this  ra- 
Just  beginning  to  be  understoo<l.  As  ,  or  no  profit,  ami  both  hnnnler  and  feed-  pidjty  of  growth  may  offset  the  Increas- 
we   look    at    the   situation   there   is   no  |  cr  waste  th>ir  time  in  pro<lucing  such    ^  ^,^^^^  ,,,•  ,|,^  larger  meat  ration. 

a  type  of  steer  for  beef  purposes. 


lot  4  was  «lerive<l  from  animal  food. 
The  (igures  of  the  reconled  results 
»how  that  tliinughout  the  entire  test  the 
most  rapiti  nain  w.is  made  by  lot  3, 
where  (■»(»  per  <-ent  of  the  protein  of  the 
ration  was  derived  from  animal  food, 
while  the  slowest  gains  were  made  by 
lot  1.  which  was  fe«l  the  smallest 
amount  of  aninml  food.  When  the 
protein  from  animal  sources  was  In- 
creased in  tlu'  ration  from  «iO  to  80 
per  cent  the  j;ains  were  not  so  great. 
More  foo<l  was  required  to  produce  a 
pound  of  gain,  and  the  cost  of  the  gains 
made  was  re;:nlarly  higher  throughout 
the  whole  period. 

^onie  ConvluNionN. 
It  appear-  that  the  r:»tions  <*ontaln- 
ing  the  larger  proportions  of  animal 
food  were  most  effective  and  most  eco- 
nomically used  during  (he  early  stages 
of  feeding.  Later  on  the  nitions  con- 
taining the  larger  proportion  of  grain 
were  fully  as  effective  and  «*onslder- 
ably  clH-aper  than  those  containing 
large  amount'-  of  animal  ((MhI.  Where 
it  is  desln'd  to  prepare  birds  rapidly 
for  market,  the  ration  containing  the 
larger  ainoiiiil     >r  animal  feed  is  most 


other  thing  which  offers  so  much  prom- 
ise of  amelioration  of  the  (vendition  of 
this  hard  \>\>  class  as  to  get  them  In 
touch  with  the  soil.  For  twenty-live 
years  it  has  been  a  grand  rush  for  the 
cities;  now  It  should  be  "back  to  the 
land." 


FARM     BREVITIES 


FI436.  8  AND  4. 

tag  shoots  for  the  current  year.   These 


WintiT,  when  land  is  iiare  and  teams 
Idle,  is  the  best  time  to  harvest  the 
"stone  croi»." 

Wild  garlic,  a  weed  in  pastures,  is 
extremely  troublesome  to  dairymen 
from  sonlheastern  New  York  to  Vir- 
ginia and  westward  through  many  re- 
gions in  lh<>  central  states.  It  is  very 
difficult  to  eradicate  when  once  estab- 
li8he<l. 

The  most  practical  remedy  for  chest- 
nut weevd  is  the  destruction  of  the 
worms  in  the  nuts  by  means  ot  bisul- 
phide of  carbon  combined  with  clean 
orchard  nmnagement  atnd  cultural 
methods. 

0(»  )d  .scales  are  most  necessary  on 
the  farm.  They  will  help  to  keep  trad- 
ing transattions  "on  the  stjuare"  and 
prove  a  convenience  In  nutny  ways. 

Green  cut  bone  Is  the  thing  to  make 
the  fowls  liiy.  according  to  a  poultry 
woman  wli«>se  "pullets-  live  high  and 
lay  accordingly." 


As  far  as  this  one  expi-riment  goes, 
It  se«>ms  that  It  will  pay  to  f«»e<l  freely 
of  animal  food  during  the  first  three 
to  five  weeks  and  depend  after  that 
more  on  in<-reasing  proportions  of  the 
cheaper  grain  fowls. 

We  kn<iw  a  wealthy  farmer  living 
about  a  mile  from  a  certain  town  who 
decided  that  he  would  be  more  useful 
and  more  baitpy  If  he  niove<l  to  town 
with  his  family,  composed  of  boys  and 
girls,  none  of  whom  bad  reached  his  or 
her  majority  He  did  so.  and  at  the  end 
of  a  couple  of  years  we  find  hi(n  back  in 
his  country  home.  During  the  two 
gears'  residence  in  town  the  l)oys  learn- 
ed more  meanness  than  they  will  ever 
forget,  and  no  anumnt  of  country  air 
will  ever  jxirify  their  morals.  The  fa- 
ther, as  the  rule  with  most  hardwork- 
ing im'ii  who  e.Kch.ange  regular  work 
for  Irregular  idleness,  formed  a  con- 
venient lodging  pla<-e  for  stray  germs, 
and  as  a  result  his  health  Is  forever 
lmpalre<l.  M«)reover.  during  those  two 
years  of  idieness  he  niade  himself  so 
obnoxious  to  his  friends  and  others  In 
town  by  stl;-klng  his  nose  In  affairs 
which  cone,  nuil  him  not  that  he  has 
The  liridlty  and  i-ruaucli  eiiess  of  forfeited  m  ich  of  the  esteem  which  he 
almost  any  farm  can  be  accuriitely  de-  had  gained  as  a  busy  and  useful  farm- 
termlne.l  by  th"  numl;er  of  head  of  ©r.  T,<M  not  your  longing  after  the  flesli- 
Btock  k«'i't  riH»:i  it.  The  more  stock  pots  of  town  life  lead  you  into  a  similar 
the  bigger  the  cr  >ps.  '  mistake. 


A    Prwr    Sheep   "Don'tn." 

Don't  put  in  a  cold,  bleak  place  to 
winter.  We  are  very  tender  and  need 
com  fort  a  1  >Ie  <  i  uji  r  ters. 

iJon't  expect  us  to  thrive  without 
plenty  of  gnxl  water.  Of  course  we 
could  eat  sn  )W  for  live  or  six  months 
au<l  live,  but  you  try  it  for  a  single  day 
and  see  how  you  enjoy  the  change. 

Don't  feed  us  buckwheat  and  then 
wonder  why  we  pull  our  wool. 

r>on't  confine  us  to  a  small  open  shed 
for  the  winter,  but  give  us  al.s(>  a  good 
yard  where  we  can  enjoy  the  sunshine. 

Don't  1  »ok  for  a  profit  from  us  If 
wintered  on  straw  or  finudhy  hay  and 
no  grain.  Feed  for  milk  on  a  ration 
of  t'lover  hay.  o.Mts,  wheat  bran,  tur- 
nips or  any  gorxl  milk  producing  food, 
as  this  is  essential  to  «»ur  young,  where- 
from  all  your  profit  is  derived. 

Don't,  as  1  Siiid  before,  keep  us  on 
timothy  hay  alone,  for  in  case  you  find 
any  of  us  cold  :nid  lifeless  you  will  be 
telling  your  neigbliors  Me  died  of  grub 
in  the  lie.id  when  in  reality  if  was  a 
lack  of  gnd>  in  the  stomach.-  Farm  and 
Fireside. 
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THE  JOINT  WORM. 


It    Probably    DHinuMreN    Wheat    More 
Tlian    Haw    Been    TliouKht. 
By   F.   M.   WEBSTER. 
The  reappearance  of  the  joint  worm 
In   the   wh«*atHel<ls  of   Indiana,    Michi- 
gan.   Ohio,    reunsylvania.    West    Vir- 
ginia,  Virginia.   Maryland  and  Kansas 
In  IJKM  and  in  still  greater  nund)ers  in 
lOO.")  serves  to  l)ring   it   to  notice.     In 
1904  some  fields  in  eastern  Ohio  were 
fio  badly  damaged  that  they  were  not 


INSECT  DKPOSiriNO   EiiO    IN    WHEAT  BT*M 
ANi>  HAUUENED  BITS  OF  SIKAW. 

harvestetl.  and  a  serious  outbreak  In 
northeastern  Indiana  the  present  year 
discourageil  nniny  farmers  so  that 
they  questlon«Hl  the  advisability  of  put- 
ting in  a  crop  of  wlieat. 

The  fully  developi-d  insect  somewhat 
resembles  a  sumll  wingcil  black  ant. 
Tlie  grub  Is  whitish,  with  white  jaws. 
Its  natural  length  is  lndicat<il  by  a 
line  at  the  right  in  the  second  cut.  E 
shows  an  autt»nna  Jind  F  the  jaw. 

The  effect  of  the  grub  in  the  wheat 
straw  is  variable.  Sometimes  the 
straw  is  «lisf<iited,  sometimes  bent; 
again,  there  will  be  no  eularge(uent  of 
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den<'e  the  f;irmer  nas  seen  of  the  pres- 
ence of  the  pest  in  his  fields.  Wheat 
heads  from  the  infested  stems  are  fore- 
shortened, and  the  kernels  thereby  re- 
duced in  si/.e  and  number. 

There  are  no  known  remedies.  The 
most  serious  ravages  are  observetl  on 
thin  or  imitoverished  soils,  especially 
along  the  nnirglns  of  the  fields  infest- 
ed. Anything  that  tends  to  add  vigor 
to  tin'  yonng  growing  grain  will  con- 
stittite  a  preventive  measure.  Burn- 
ing the  stubble  is  most  efficacious,  but 
over  the  laruer  portion  of  the  territory 
ravaged  by  this  pest  it  Is  customary  to 
seed  with  grass  after  wheat,  and  burn- 
ing over  the  stubble  is  impossible. 
Sucli  fields  slntuld  be  rak^nl  over  with 
an  ordinary  hayrake  and  the  loosened 
stubble  removed  and  burned  before 
the  adults  have  emergeil  in  the  spring. 


THE  PRACTICAL  MAN. 


FORTION  OP  IH8TOKTED  WHEAT  STEM  AND 
liABVA  OP  WHEAT  8T1(AW   WORM. 

tne  8traw  wliatever,  as  there  may  be 
large  galls  or  excres<'euces  at  the  base 
of  the  sheath;  again,  the  growth  will 
not  exceetl  three  or  four  Inches,  with 
the  straw  galled  or  hardene<l  at  the 
base  of  the  head.  In  some  cases  there 
is  no  outward  Indication  of  attack. 

In  thrashing  the  grain  the  haixlened 
portions  of  the  straw  break  up  Into 
pieces  of  from  half  an  Inch  to  an  Inch 
or  more  in  length,  many  of  which  do 
not  go  over  with  the  straw  and  chaCf, 
but  remain  with  the  grain.  The  pres- 
ence of  these  bits  of  broken  straw  In 
the   grain   is   freuuentlv   the  first  evl- 


Why   the   Pallet*  Don't   Lay. 

The  Ai>rll  and  May  hatchel  pullets 
should  come  Into  profit  alxmt  (3ctol>er 
or  November.  It  Is  safe,  however,  to 
say  that  the  bulk  of  them  do  not 
Why?  The  fault  lies  alone  with  the 
care  these  Idrds  receive  from  start  to 
finish.  They  cannot  stand  any  set- 
backs a»nd  must  be  kept  growing  from 
the  day  they  are  h.itched  until  they 
are  placed  In  the  laying  <piarters. 
There  is  no  secret  about  the  matter. 
At  no  tinu'  in  tJieir  life  must  th«'y  be 
overcrowded.  I'U'.ity  of  room,  so  that 
they  can  li.iv"  plenty  of  exercise,  is  not 
only  desirable,  but  impenitive.  Pullets 
for  profit  slioul  1  be  kept  tame.  Wild, 
scary  binls  never  amount  to  much; 
the  <'gg  crop  dejK'inls  iipon  the  aimount 
of  coniidence  and  comfort  the  hen.  old 
or  youu'^.  p  >;  ■Jesses.— Michael  K.  Boyer 
in  American  Agrh-ulturist. 


There  are  a  few  fundamental  and  old 
fashioned  truths  relating  to  farming 
which  It  Is  as  hard  to  make  some  people 
rec'ogulze  and  live  up  to  as  It  is  with 
otlier  people  and  the  Ten  Command- 
ments. .\mong  them  Is  the  fact  that 
the  same  crop  t-annot  be  grown  year 
after  year  on  the  same  land  without 
deterioration  of  the  crop  and  Injury  to 
the  soil;  an.tfher,  that  crops  cannot  be 
continually  remove<I  from  the  soli  at  a 
profit  unless  the  soil  Is  fed  and  rested, 
this  corresponding  to  the  ancient  max 
Im.  "Thou  shalt  not  steal;"  another, 
that  the  tile  drainage  of  land  will  make 
it  drier  In  a  wet  time  and  wetter  In  a 
dry  time;  aiudhcr.  and  perhaps  the 
most  Important  of  all.  Is  that  It  always 
pays  better  to  grow  a  big  crop  on  a 
small  acreage  than  a  poor  crop  on  a 
large  one. 


In  &>oiiie  <'n«eM  He  .MuNt  I'uMaeNM  Selea- 

ti.le    AttnlMsiientM. 

Following  the  resignation  of  Dr. 
Salmon,  who  was  for  twenty  years 
head  of  the  bureau  of  anlnnil  Industry, 
there  have  been  various  expressions  of 
op'.iuoit  In  the  press  as  to  who  and 
what  his  successor  slM)Uld  be,  and  the 
call  has  been  largely  for  a  'practical 
stock  man. "  Farm  and  Kanch,  which 
devote.-!  much  attention  to  live  stock 
mattere,  conunents  upon  this  view  as 
follows: 

We  have  no  Inkling  of  just  whom 
the  pai>ers  raising  this  denmud  have  In  | 
view,  but  In  our  judgment  Secretary  | 
Wilson  will  .seUvt  ai  competent  man 
for  this  position  and  one  in  whom  the 
meat  trade  of  this  coiuitry  and  of  the 
world  will  have  contidence— a  man 
who  kn,»ws. 

The  practical  man  In  this  case  is  one 
having    scientific    training    In     micro-  , 
scopy.    anatouij',   physiology   aud   saul-  ( 
tary  science.    A  man  unfamiliar  with 
these    highly     Important     branches    of 
science  wouhl  be  as  a  "mere  notch  on 
a  stick"  when  pl.inning  and  operating 
the  vast   work    whi<li   Dr.   Salmon  has 
built  up  and  advsinced  beyond  that  of 
any  similar   institution  In   the  world's 
history.    Probably  !Hi  per  cent  of  the, 
money    expended,    the    men    employed  I 
and  the  publloati,)ns  Issued  by  this  bu-  | 
reau  are  and  must  remain  substantial-  ' 
ly  scientific.  j 

Meat     lnsi)ectlon     service     and     the 
maintenani'e     of    the    quarantine     are 
highly   practical    mattei-s,   but   this  en- 
tire administration  <lepeuds  completely  1 
on    the    information    and   observations  I 
of  scientists.    To  place  at  the  head  of 
this  great  work,  now  so  close  to  the 
po<kets  of  our  stock  men,  an  Illiterate, 
an  unscientific  chief  means  short  shrift 
for  the  Incompetent  who  might  be  per- 
suaded   to    accept    the    position:    but. 
worse  than  this.  It  would  result  In  the 
repudiatUui  of  the  bureau  In  this  coun- 
try and  In  everj-  f)reign  country  now 
receiving  American  shipments  of  meat 
and  live  stock. 

Canned  Splnaeli. 

A  canne<l  vegetable  new  to  the  south- 
west has  been  on  our  markets  for  one 
or  two  seasons  and  meets  with  the 
ht.irty  approval  of  the  trade.  We  refer 
to  spinach.  This  salad  comes  out  of 
cans  with  Its  flavor  and  succulence  im- 
lmpalre<l.  The  gootls,  so  far  as  we  have 
seen,  have  come  from  eastern  canning 
centers.— Exchange. 


agriculture  md  vill  be  cared  for  and 
propagated  at  the  coniuH-ticut  experi- 
ment station 

The  Association  of  Agricultural  Col- 
leges and  i:\perinient  Stations  holds 
Its  annual  n.eetlng  this  year  in  Wash- 
ington Nov.  14.  Professor  Hills  of 
Burlington.  Vt..  la  the  secretary. 


IMPROVE    THE    OLD    PLACES. 

If  30U  feel  discontented  aud  would 
like  to  try  some  other  place  or  state  for 
a  home,  don't  let  go  of  what  you  have 
until  you  feel  s  ire  you  have  found  the 
right  thing.  This  selling  out  and  tak- 
ing chanci's  may  make  It  necessary  for 
you  to  spend  a  thousand  dollars  mov- 
ing and  then  be  obliged  to  come  back 
and  buy  the  old  place  at  a  considerable 
advance  In  price.  We  have  known  this 
thing  to  happen  a  goo<l  many  times. 
The  truth  Is  there  is  no  best  place.  A 
man's  success  and  comfort  in  living 
depend  largely  upon  his  ability  to  be 
contented  and  to  make  the  best  of 
what  he  has.  The  discontented  man  is 
far  more  likel.v  to  find  the  thing  which 
he  craves  by  an  intelligent  improve- 
ment of  the  land  which  he  has  and  bis 
unused  opportunities  than  he  Is  by  rac- 
ing all  over  kingdom  come  after  It. 
There  is  hardly  a  farm  anj'where  which 
cannot  be  unule  more  productive,  more 
attractive,  more  valuable. 


If  you  are  sixty  and  have  always 
\vorke<l  hard  the  worst  thing  which 
you  can  do  Is  to  «ut  off  short  and  quit 
work,  no  nuitter  how  well  able  you 
may  be  to  live  without  It.  Work 
Is  a  great  ]ianacea  for  human  ills.  It 
keeps  the  boy  out  of  ndschlef  and  pro- 
longs the  life  of  the  old  man,  while 
It  keeps  all,  lu>th  y»nmg  and  old,  from 
lots  of  meanm>ss.  The  old  man,  how- 
ever, should  mjt  be  driven  by  his  work, 
but  should  do  just  as  much  of  that  kind 
of  work  as  he  feels  like  doing  and  no 
more. 


NEWS    AND    NOTES 
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At  Louisville,  Ky.,  Oct.  7,  Dan  Patch 
made  a  new  world's  record.  I:.'i5>4i  for 
a  mile  pace,  thus  lowering  his  own  rec- 
ord of  1  :.V)  aud  making  the  fastest  race 
In  harness  ever  traveled. 

The  farmers'  Institute  workers  of 
the  American  association  hold  their 
annual  meeting  at  Washington  Nov. 
9-11,  llKif).  I'rofessfir  <^.  C.  Creelman, 
Ciuelph.  Ont.,  Is  secretary. 

Eighty  six  milk  goats  from  Malta 
have  arrived  In  this  country.  Tliey 
were  imported   hii  the  department  of 


VALIK    OF    STRAW^. 

The  time  has  come  all   through  the 
country  when  the  straw  should  be  bet- 
ter utili7e<l  than  It  Is.    Nice  bright  oat 
straw    is    an    excellent    coarse    forage 
winter   ration   for   horses,    whether   at 
work  or  not.    Straw  of  any  sort  Is  the 
l>est     available     raw     material     from 
which  to  make  plenty  of  the  most  val- 
uable fertilizer  to  be  had  on  the  farm. 
It    makes    tht    t)est    of    mulching    for 
trees  and  berry  bushes,  and  In  our  cold 
northern   winters  the  stock  should  all 
have  a  gtwd  bed  of  straw  to  sleep  on. 
Still,    too    many    men    leave    It   In    the 
fields    where   thrashed    in   an    uncouth 
pile  for  the  rains  to  soak  and  spoil  and 
have  to  plow   round   the  pile   for  t^o 
years   until   It  rots  down,   while  some 
burn   It   up    as    soon    as    the   machine 
leaves   the    field.     This   Is   one   of   the 
common  wastes  of  the  farm. 

A  friend  recently  hauled  from  the 
field  a  large  sta<'k  of  clover  hay  put  up 
last  June,  and  he  told  us  that  he  was 
surprised  to  find  so  large  an  amount  of 
It  spoiled,  for  It  was  In  good  condition 
when  sfackeil.  It  Is  almost  Impossi- 
ble to  so  stack  clover  hay  that  the 
Itack  will  shed  rain  unless  coveted 
with  some  other  material.  In  England, 
where  large  amounts  of  this  hay  are 
put  up  ei'cn  year,  the  rule  is  to  build 
large  stacks,  from  fifty  to  a  hundred 
tons,  the  stack  being  protected  with  a 
canvas  cover  while  In  process  of  build- 
ing, and  when  It  Is  well  settled  It  Is 
covered  with  p  well  thatched  roof  of 
straw,  and  so  protected  the  stack  will 
keep  for  years.  Here  the  average  stack 
of  clover  ha.v  is  forty  feet  long  sixteen 
feet  wide  and  ten  feet  high  and  simply 
a  great  sponge  to  absorb  all  the  rain 
which  fslla.  Really,  all  clover  hay 
shoulA  g)  into  the  barn,  and  If  there  to 
no  barn  it  will  pay  to  build  a  bay  sbed 
In  which  to  store'  It. 
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There  Is  a  lar(;e  amount  of  alcohol  In 
eoinistalks.  but  U  Is  fortunate  that  the 
boys  who  do  the  husking  can't  get  at  it. 


A  nxvnt  test  «on<lu«'teil  by  the  agri- 
cultural deitartinent  at  Washington  on 
the  adulteration  of  clover  and  alfalfa 
need  gives  the  name.-i  of  twenty-two 
seedsmen  wlio  sell  these  seeds  adulter- 
ate<l  to  the  extent  of  from  H)  to  46  per 
cent. 

That  thirty  bushol.s  an  acre  of  No.  1 
hard  wheat  to  the  acre  In  the  far  north- 
west country  will  fix  the  value  of  that 
land  at  a  hiRh  figure  wherever  It  Is  lo- 
cated near  to  a  railroad.  It  should 
make  such  land  worth  as  much  as  good 
land  In  the  corn  belt. 


Tliere  Is  this  about  the  poultry  and 
dairy  business— there  Is  no  danger  of 
overdoing  either  one.  Prolltable  prices 
for  the  prtMluct  of  the  cow  and  the  hen 
are  abwolulely  assure<l  for  the  future. 
The  two  liin's  represent  the  very  safest 
and  surest  of  any  branches  of  agrictil- 
ture. 


THK    PARM    Sill*  All  ATOB. 

The  evolution  of  ihe  <lalry  business 
In  this  country  Is  hanliy  less  remark- 
able  than   the   evolution   of   the   steel 
rail  or  the  telephone.     Kmm  a  condi- 
tion  thirty   years  ago.   when  only  the 
very  few  could  make  a  pound  of  good 
butter,  year  by  year  has  brought  im- 
provements in  machinery  and  methods, 
so  that  today   wherever  modern  dairy 
methods  are  in  operation  the  pound  of 
bad  butter  is  the  exception  rather  than 
the   rule.      No   one   thing   contributed 
more  toward   this   result  than  the  in- 
vention   of   the   separator,   the   use  of 
which  in  the  creamery  where  the  milk 
was  delivered  in  good  shape  made  pos- 
sible the  production  of  the  best  butter 
ever  made  or  that  ever  will  be  made. 
This  method  hud  one  serious  drawback, 
however,  and  that  was  the  heavy  ex- 
pense  conue<led    with    delivering    the 
milk  and  the  poor  quality  of  the  skim 
milk  when  returned  to  the  farmer.     It 
further    limited    the    benetits    of    the 
creamery    system    to    those    localities 
where    a    creamery    was    located    and 
where  the  dairy  of  necessity  was  made 
the  principal  business  on  all  the  con-  1 
tlguous    farms.      Then    api>eared    the  | 
farm  separator,  which  aimed  to  solve 
these  troubles,  which  removed  the  ne- 
1  cessity  of  a  large  investment  of  money 

In  the  local  creamery  plant,  which  per-  ^ 
I  mitted   the  separation  of  the  milk  on  ^ 
j  the  farm  and  the  feeding  of  the  skim 
milk  while  still  warm  with  the  animal 
1  heat  to  the  calves  in  the  very  best  of 
I  condition    and   which    further   permits 
I  any  man,  no  matter  how  located  with 
reference  to  a  creamery,  to  go  Into  the 
dairy   business   provlde<l    he   is   within 
reach  of  a  railway  station  from  which 
his  cream  goes  by  express  to  some  dis- 
tant creamery  to  be  made  into  butter. 
These  are  really  very  great  u  Ivantages, 
and  the  writer  knows  of  hundreds  of 
men  who  for  want  of  a  local  creamery 
have   never  taken  up   the  tialry   busi- 
ness and  who  are  now  by  the  use  of 
the  farm  separator  making  a  great  suc- 
cess of  tlie  itn><iness.  tlieir  <'ream  being 
8hipi>ed  from  2o  to  l.""»o  miles  to  some 
big  creamery   In  the  city.     The  objec- 
tions to  this  new  plan  are  that  the  but- 
ter so  made  Is  not  of  tie  hi'.rln'st  grade, 
the  output  i>t  sucli  a  < micern  selling  a 
little  uniler  ti.e  h;;:li<'st    market  price, 
but  still  giving  an  added  vaPlie  to  the 
butter   product   of  a   territory  so  cov- 
ered of  from  .'10  to  r»»»  i)er  cent  more 
than  It  ever  brou;;l.t  before.     Another 
objection    Is   that    the   Introduction   of 
the  farm  separator  Into  any  territory 
covered  by  the  old  system  of  creamery 
separators  makes  more  or  less,  usually 
more,  confusion  and  trouble  with  the 
patrr>ns  of  the  «Te:imery.    A  few  of  the 
old  creameries  liave  chanced  over  and 
now  encourage  jiU  their  jKitrons  to  use 
the   farm   separator,    but    the   fact   re- 
mains that  the  quality  of  the  butter  so 
mnde  is  not  (luite  as  good  as  that  made 
in  the  old  way.    It  m.iy  be  said  for  the 
farm   sejiarator  that   It   will   make  the 
be*<t  butter  In  the  world  If  the  cream  is 
properly  cared  for  nnd  made  up  right 
on  the  farm.     There  Is  ne«'de<l  quite  a 
campaign  of  education  among  the  users 
of  th"  marh'iie.   mostly   in   the  matter 
of  a  greater  degree  of  cleanliness  In  the 
care  of  the  <*ow  and  the  hamlllng  and 
care  of  the  cream   prior  to  shipment. 
This  will   come  In  time  as  well  as  a 
better  knowledge  of  how   to   feed   the 
cow.    The  introduction  of  the  farm  sep- 
arator probably  marks  the  last -step  in 
the  evolution  of  the  dairy  business,  and 
without    doubt    It    will    be   the    agency 
which  will  become  the  final  base  of  all 
dairying  operations  of  the  future.    The 
machines  have  l)een  too  high  priced  to 
secure  their  general  Introduction  until 
recently,  but  this  hindrance  will  soon 
disappear.    In  a  wonl   the  greatest  ben- 
efit connect;'d  witii  i       farm  separator 
is  that  It  pi'i'init';  any  one  to  go  Into 
the  dairy  business  nnd  tbot  It  doubles 
the    value   of    tlic   skim    milk    for   the 
young  things  on  the  farm. 


TILE  DRAINAGE. 


Aatomii  or  Sprlas  Work-^Tbe  AdTmm- 
tawreii  of  the  Former. 

Conditions  have  a  great  deal  to  do  In 
enabling  one   to  solve  the  problem  of 
tile  drainage.     Where  the   fall   is   not  I 
great  it  fie<iuently  hai)peu8  that  gumbo 
laud  is  t»)o  wet  to  tile  out  in  the  spring,  ■ 
and    because    of    this    such    laud    can  ! 
usually  be  drained  to  much  better  ad- 
vantage   during    the    summer    or    fall 
mouths.     On  the  other  hand,  there  are 
soils  that  are  just  a  little  too  dry  in 
the  fall,  not   furnishing  enough  water 
to   guitle   the    workman    in    regulating 
the    fall,   so    that   in   this   case   spring 
tiling    might    be    done    more   satisfac- 
torily than  it  could  be  done  iu  the  fall. 
However,  when  it  comes  right  down  to 
scienlilic  tiling  there  is   little  need  of 
having  water  iu  the  soil  for  the  pur- 
pose  of   making   the   fall   right,   as   it 
usually    pays    where    laud    is    nearly 
level  to  put  on  an  instrument  and  dig 
drains   according   to  rule.     We  appre- 
1  ciate  tlie  fact  that  this   is  contrary  to 
!  the  uolions  iiekl  by  many  persons  who 
have  nad  experience  in  digging  ditches, 
but    iK'vertlu'less    it    complies    exactly 
with  the  view  of  all  engineers. 
i  A  UooU  ThluK  That  Ljt»ta. 

I      It    so   happens    ll»ni    we   are   putting 
a  few  carloads  of  tile  on  our  own  farm 
this  fall— October  and  November.  Some 
of  the  drains  will  have  to  be  put  on 
land  that  has  always  been  a  little  wet 
for  farming  purposes,  and  as  soon  as 
the  drains  are  dowu  this  fall  the  plow 
will  Im'  put  in  and  tiie  land  partly  pre 
l)ared  tor  a  spring  crop.     We  tiud  that 
!  there  is  a  little  more  time  to  do  this 
kind  of  work  iu  the  fall  thau  there  Is 
In  the  spring,  and   where  laud  is   very 
soggj-   it  quickly  ilries  out  sutticieutly. 
if  it  is  properly   tiled,  so  that  it  may 
be  plowed  in  the  fall,  thus  again  lessen- 
ing  labi>r   in    the   spring.      If   one   can 
obtain    the    use    of    his    drains    for    a 
month  or  two  In  the  fall  the  tendency 
Is  to  make  the  soil  just   a    little  more 
porous,    and    as    a    result    of    this   the 
drains   will  a«-t   somewhil    more  freely 
in  the  .-^prlug  than  if  tln'y  were  newly 
put  down,      rnlike   almost   everything 
else  ow  the  farm,  a  good  tile  drain  be 
comes   m<ne  useful   with   ag»'.   and  the 
sooner  it  Is  In  the  sooner  will  the  own- 
er of  such  land  be  beneliteil,  not  only 
by    its    lmnie«llate    action,    but    by    the 
Increasetl    value   that    comes    from    Its 
effect  In  making  a  soil  more  porous.- 
lowa  Homestead. 


Through  a  large  section  of  the  north- 
west where  the  tile  draining  of  wet 
land  was  a  new  thing  an  almost  fatal 
blunder  was  made  with  all  the  first 
drainage  work  done  in  the  use  of  tile 
of  to()  small  a  diameter.  Because  of  the 
smaller  cost  a  three  Inch  tile  was  com- 
monly used,  with  the  result  that  much 
of  the  work  proved  worthless  and  now 
has  to  be  all  done  over  again.  No  tile 
less  than  four  inches  in  diameter 
should  be  used  save  in  very  rare  in- 
stances. Another  bad  mistake  was 
that  li»e  Ian  I  was  not  properly  sur- 
veyed, leveled  and  staked  to  secure 
the  right  fall  for  the  water,  and  in 
some  cases  we  know  of  the  attempt 
was  made  to  make  the  water  run  up- 
hUl. 


Farm  Miichluery  and   l^nhor. 

A  iiiuii.>gia|tli  by  11.  W.  i^uintance 
on  the  inlluniee  of  f.irm  iiiathiiK-ry  on 
pr(Hlu«tiini  and  labor  makes  it  appear 
that  the  area  of  land  <levot«Hl  to  the 
crops  in  the  |»r<Hlu<tion  of  which  ma- 
chinery has  come  to  be  generally  used 
has  increa.setl  from  2:i..T  acres  In  1S.S0 
to  :n  acres  p«>r  inal<>  worker  In  IIHKI. 
The  general  coiu-lusion  is  reach«Nl  that 
the  introduction  of  agriculttiral  ma 
chiiiery  during  tln'  twenty  years  from 
18S»i  to  P.MMl  inciea-^ed  the  elTectiveness 
of  human  laln)r  on  the  farm  one-third. 
re<luc«'«l  the  nuiid)er  of  laborers  per 
farm,  increased  the  wages  of  labor 
un«l  sluMteiMtl  the  length  of  the  work- 
ing )iav  oil  the   farm. 


It  Is  not  so  hard  or  so  costly  to  start 
a  herd  of  well  bred  cattle  as  a  good 
many  men  think  It  is.     A  first  invest- 
ment In  a  couple  of  registered  heifers 
In  calf  will  give  a  good  start,  and  from 
even  such  a  small  beginning  a  fine  herd 
can  be  built  up.     What  breed?     That 
I  Is  for  every  man  to  determine  for  him- 
self.    He  will  do  best  with  that  breed 
w'hich  he  likes  the  l)est,  only  Just  make 
the  selection  and  then  stick  to  It  year 
I  In,  year  out.     The  most    foolish  thing 
I  ever  done  In  stock  raising  is  to  try  to 
;  run    from    one    breed    to    another    by 
crossing,  for  It  means  the  begetting  of 
a  tirst  class  herd  of  scrubs  and  noth- 
ing else.     Stock  kept  along  dairy  lines 
will    make  the   most    money,   but   will 
also  reijuire  the  most  work.    Not  every 
farmer  should   try  to  be  a  breeder  of 
pedigreed  ^to(•k,  but  every  one  should 
be  a  growei-  of  well  bre<l  stwk. 
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NEWS     NOTES 


Keep  clear  of  that  attitude  of  mind 
which  scoffs  at  every  new  thing.  We 
saw  a  man  the  other  «lay  who  objected 
to  the  King  drag,  and  the  only  reason 
ha  could  give  was  that  it  was  a  new 
thing.  New  things  are  the  outposts  of 
civilization  and  eniigliteument.  N<ms 
but  tlie  fhinese  Bhould  follow  in  tbs 
footsteps  of  their  anceHtorn. 


Rabbit   Meat  la   EaKlaad. 

Australia  is  sending  so  nuiny  rabbits 
to  England   that   tlie  market   Is   fairly 
glutted.    Tlie  enormous  supply  Is  hav-  ' 
Ing  a   bad  effect  on   the  beef  market,  ' 
though  of  course  rabbit  meat  does  not  , 
go  Into  the  same  consumptive  channel 
as  beef.    Nevertheless  It  Alls  a  hole  and  ; 
makes  the  demand  for  the  cheaper  cuts  ; 
of  beef  llgliler.     Kxcbange. 


F]veryb(»;ly  knows  the  a|tpU'  «ron  la 
Hhort.  l.iglil  and  s<'atterlng  in  the  west, 
IM'olt.'ilily  less  than  a  thii'd  of  a  crop  in 
New  York,  a  very  uneven  yield  through 
Now  I-]ngliind  and  almost  a  failure  in 
Michigan  seems  a  fair  summing  up. 
w  ith  high  prices  thus  far  for  the  fann- 
ers. 

There  begins  to  be  talk  that  the  fairs 
and  stock  sln»ws  shotihl  «lo  more  to  en- 
courag*'  and  bring  out  exhibits  from 
the  small,  Individtial  growers. 

I'rlces  of  hid»»s  «-f)ntinue  to  soar. 
I..eather  in.inufi.etmers  are  aif-tlve  In 
buying,  and  soin-.'boi'.y  Is  gathering  In 
dollars.  Is  It  the  procliHt-r  or  the 
packer? 

Meat  Inspi'ctlon  for  the  small  Inde- 
pendent pa«-kers  hereafter  by  the  bu- 
reau of  animal  Industry  Is  now  prom- 
ised. 


GEO.     H.    HARDNER, 

Real  Estate  and  Insurance. 


Slioiild  yun  desire  to  locate  in,  or  about  this 
ever  prospering  city  of  Allentown,  Pa.,  it  will  be 
of  yonr  .-advantage  to  call  or  write  us. 

We   Have 

Houses  to  Rent 

—AND— 

Houses  for  Sale 

:  AImo  desirnhle  building  lots  for  sale. 
I         Call  or  address 

GEO.    H.    HARDNER, 

Real  Estate  and  In.surance, 

LENTZ  BUILDING, 

Rooms  7  and  8,  6th  and  Hamilton  Sts. 

ALLKNTOWN.  PA. 
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SMALL  ICE  HOUSE. 


^  Supply  of  lee  Ik  Needed  on  the  Ma- 
Jurit>    of  KiiriiiK. 

A  gao<l  ice  hou.se  is  almost  indispen- 
nable  on  the  farm.  You  tind  an  occa- 
Bional  farm  supplied  with  a  great 
iibundauce  of  pure  cold  water  from 
tieep  M'ells  or  large  flowing  springs. 
With  these  there  is  little  use  for  Ice, 
but  such  supply  is  not  found  on  the 
great  majority  of  country  homes,  and 
Ice  is  badly  needed.  When  ice  may  be 
had  from  some  creek  or  pond  near  by 
there  is  little  excuse  for  not  having  a 
small  house  well  tilled  every  year  for 
summer  use.  says  nn  American  Agri- 
culturist writer,  who  gives  the  follow- 
ing instructions  for  building  such  a 
house: 

A  convenient  size  for  the  farm  Ice 
house  Is  about  twelve  feet  square  on 
the  outside.  Let  the  frame  be  made  of 
timbers  2  by  «5  inches  and  set  up  so 
the  siding  outside  as  well  as  the  Inside 
lining  boards  will  run  up  and  down 
the  wall,  thus  facilitating  drainage. 
The  eaves  should  be  ten  feet  high.  In 
one  end  four  or  live  feet  from  the 
ground  there  should  be  a  door  through 
which  the  Ice  can  be  put  in  and  taken 
out. 

I  tind  by  experience  that  It  is  best 
not  to  extend  this  door  .  "ii  to  the 
ground,  as  more  or  less  air  will  get  in 


An  immense  red  Shorthorn  cow  at- 
tracted more  attention  thau  anything 
else.  The  Angus  display  Is  said  to  be 
the  tiiiest  ever  made  In  the  United 
States.  The  Oalloway  display  of  aged 
bulls  perhaps  has  been  une(iualed  In 
displays  of  this  breed.  The  display  of 
Imported  draft  hoi-ses  nearly  equals 
the  St.  Louis  fair  collection,  at  least  in 
quality,  I'ercherons,  Belgians.  German 
coachers.  Clydesdales  and  Shires  are 
all  well  represented." 


Fact    \  erNUM    Soinethlnts    ta^m^m, 

Tuben-iilosis  iu  «-ows  is  transmissible 
to  main:  So  decidetl  a  large  majority 
of  I  lie  <le]egites  at  the  interaational 
congn'ss  upon  tuberculosis  that  re- 
reiilly  adj  )unied  at  Taris.  This  is 
Behring's  opinion,  and  he  says  he  has 
a  i>o-;itive  cure  for  consumption,  but  is 
not  yet  n>ady  to  publish  it.  It  will  be 
a  long  (inie  before  the  profession  or 
the  laity  acknowledges  the  transmissi- 
bilit y  of  this  tlisease  from  cows  to  man, 
though  Hclning  claims  that  bovine 
bacilli  more  frequently  cause  consump- 
tion in  hildren  than  the  humau  bacil- 
lus. Let  it  be  remembered  that,  while 
Boston  and  (Jlasgow  have  doubled 
their  per  capita  use  of  milk  iu  tifty 
years,  the  t'e.ith  rate  from  tuberculosis 
in  those  cit.es  has  fallen  one-half.  Oue 
vast  fact  like  this  is  not  to  be  readily 
overcome  by  Behring's  followers.— 
American  .Vgriculturist, 


FABM  TCB  HOUSK. 

and  melt  the  ice,  no  matter  how  tight 
we  try  to  make  it,  I'rovide  good  ven- 
tilation by  making  a  couple  of  lattice 
wiudows  iu  either  gable.  This  is  very 
necessary  if  ice  is  to  keep  well.  It  Is 
not  necessary  to  pack  the  space  be- 
tween the  two  walls  with  sawdust  or 


DIkkIiir    and    Storing    Celery* 

Diy;  up  tiie  stalks  of  celery,  leaving 
the  roots  on,  and  stand  them  close  to- 
gether in  a  narrow  trench,  tops  just 
even  with  the  ground  level.  Gradually 
cover  them  with  boards,  earth  ami 
mnnure.  Another  way  Is  to  set  them 
upright  ujion  the  floor  of  a  damp  cel- 
lar or  root  house,  keeping  the  roots 
moist  and  the  tojts  dry. 


Tronble    l»»    Store. 

There  is  a  lot  of  t.o^f  1.  lying  dor- 
mant in  old  i>lants.  weeds  v'.ues  and 
other  -.ubbish  in  the  garden  S'Vli  lit- 
ter furnishes  a  good,  safe  winiving 
place  for  inse<t  egirs  as  well  as  fot 
mice  and  many  kinds  of  adult  Insects 


HERE     AND     THERE 


Oats  are  claimed  as  a  great  crop  in 


straw,  as  the  dead  air  is  just  as  good  northern  Wisconsin. 
and  the  structure  will  not  rot  down  so  it  is  some  bother  to  milk  cows  prop- 
quickly,  erly  eveu  wlien  cleaiuly  kept,  but  to  get 
Fill  in  tbe  bottom  of  the  house  with  clean  milk  from  auiinals  kept  in  a 
dirt  so  it  will  be  a  few  inches  higher  |  flphy  stable  Is  an  impossibility.  Try 
than  the  level  of  the  ground  Inside,  j  i,.i,„i  milking. 
Then   lay    old    timbers,    rails   or   poles  ]      ^jf,,,,.  springs,  bolster  springs,  on  lum- 


across  the  bottom  and  fill  in  the  spaces 
between  with  sawdust  or  cut  straw  to 
a  depth  of  six  or  eight  Inches.  Then 
your  house  is  ready  to  fill.  The  poles 
or  rails  ke*«p  the  Ice  from  coming  in 
contact  with  the  earth  and  give  good 
drainage  without  allowing  any  air  to 
get  In. 

In  packing  away  Ice  try  to  get  the 
blocks  out  as  nearly  stiuare  as  possi- 
ble, and  be  particular  to  pound  up  Ice 
and  fill  up  snugly  all  crevices  and 
joints    that   do    not     fit     up    together. 


A  man  never  makes  very  much  of  a 
mistake  when  he  selects  a  soli  for  a 
Blocks  of  Ice  can  always  be  cut  so  |  farm  upon  which  the  clovers  grow  nat- 
they  will  fill  out  the  space  between ;  urally.  Poor  though  the  soil  may 
the  walls  exactly,  so  there  will  be  no  geem  to  be,  the  presence  of  tbs  clover 
pieces  to  fit  in.  It  Is  a  good  plan  to  ^  gives  assurance  of  large  productive 
stop  the  Ice  aibout  six  Inches  short  of  capacity  and  certain  promise  that  such 
the  inside  wall  and  fill  In  this  space  jauj  ^an  easily  be  re-enforced  and  en- 
as  the  house  Is  being  filled  with  saw-  riched.  We  have  come  to  the  opinion 
dust,  chaff  or  straw.  that  the  worst  thing  which  can  he  said 

The  Ice  should  be  covered  before  the    ^f  guy   ^q\\  jg  tjjat  it  will  not  grow 
weather  gets  warm  enough  to  start  it    clover, 
to  melting.     Every  few  days  It  should 


be  examined  and  all  open  spaces  filled 
up  so  as  to  keep  out  all  air  drafts.  I 
have  seen  a  most  excellent  Ice  house 
made  of  bale<l  straw,  laid  up  like 
brick  so  the  Joints  were  well  broken. 
This  house  had  been  In  use  five  years 
when  1  saw  It  and  promised  to  be 
serviceable  for  several  more  years. 


The  American  Royal  Sho^v. 

Tlu'  American  Uoyal  show  Is  pro- 
nounced great  this  year  Iu  quality  and 
number  of  cattle  of  all  the  beef  bree<l8 
by  a  Country  (Jentleman  writer,  who 
says:  •'Heref(»rds  continue  to  be  pre- 
eminent. Tlie  classes  of  Shorthorns, 
though  not  so  full,  contain  some  grand 
specimens  both  of  fat  and  bree<llng 
stock.  -  Whites  and  roans  were  promi- 
nent In  the  Canadian  exhibit,  while 
the  classic  reds  were  in  good  evidence. 


Along  In  September  we  noted  a  wo- 
man with  a  sunl)onnet  riding  on  a 
mowing  machine  and  engaged  in  cut- 
ting all  the  weeds  In  the  cow  pasture, 
and  she  was  doing  go:^d  work  and 
handled  the  big  Tercheron  horses  with 
as  much  skill  as  any  man.  She  might 
have  been  doing  a  lot  of  less  worthy 
things— been  reading  a  cheap  historical 
novel,  been  tatting  or  tattling  or  at- 
tending some  club  where  pug  dogs 
have  the  lead  over  children. 


Peters'  Rheumatism  Cure 


IS  A  POSITIVE  CURE  FOR 


Price,  f  1,00  a  Bottle,  Six  Bottles  for  $5,00 

PREPARED  ONLY  BV  THE 

OERIVLAN  REMEDV  COJvIFANY 

ALLENTOWN,   PA, 


CIDER  VINEGAR. 


her  wagons  make  a  live  load  of  a  dead 
one.  Saves  wheels,  saves  team.  Just 
try  It,  advises  an  exchange. 

Cater  to  your  market  If  you  want  to 
sell  produ<-ts  profitably. 

In  this  year  of  rotting  potatoes  I  note 
that  the  worst  rotten  ones  aire  on  the 
highest,  driest  ground,  sjiys  a  New 
York  farmer  In  an  exchange. 


The  growing  of  Bermuda  onions  in 
Texas  has  been  carried  ou  the  past 
season  to  such  au  extent  that  the  busi- 
ness has  become  unprofitable.  Two 
years  ago  it  was  the  biggest  agri- 
cultural snap  In  America. 


■nneiitlonM  From  .\pi»roTed  Methods 
of  .MnkiiiK  It. 

Use   only   ripe,   sound   fruit.    If   the 
fruit   is   dirty,    it    should    be    washed; 
otherwise  there  is  danger  of  introduc- 
ing ml«ro  organisms  Into  the  juice  that 
will  Interfere  with  the  normal  alcoholic 
and  acetic  fermentation.    For  the  same 
reason   cleanliness  should  also  he  ob- 
served   in    grinding   and   pressing   the 
fruit  and  in  the  haindllng  of  the  Juice. 
For  profit  the  pressing  should  be  done 
with  a  power  press.    With  a  hand  press 
only  two  gallons  of  juice  per  bushel  of 
apples   «-ould    be   secured   at   the   Vir- 
ginia station,  while  with  a  power  press 
four    gallons    were    obtained.     Some- 
times  waiter  is  ad<led  to  the  pomace 
and    a    second    pressing   made.     Such 
Juice  Is  deficient  In  sugar  and  will  not 
make   vinegar  of   a  standard   quality. 
When  possible  the  freshly  pressed  ap- 
ple  Juh'e    should    be    placed    In    some 
large  receptacle  and  allowed  to  stand 
for  ai  few  <laiys  before  putting  Into  bar- 
rels. 

Alcoholic   FermeatatioB. 

When  fresh  cider  is  placed  In  barrels 
and  stored  In  ordinary  cellars  alcoholic 
fermentation  is  not  completeil  until  the 
end  of  aibout  s5x  months.  With  a  cellar 
temperaiture  of  <»<)  to  70  degrees  F. 
this  time  can  l>e  couslderaibly  re<luced. 
If  yeast  Is  added  to  the  fresh  elder, 
fermentation  can  be  completed  in  three 
months  or  less.  If  compressed  yeast  is 
ttsed,  about  one  cake  to  each  five  gal- 
lons of  Juice  should  1>€  use<l.  after  first 
thoroughly  softening  the  yeast  with 
lukewarm  water. 

Acetic  Fermentation. 

The  New  York  state  experiment  sta- 
tion advises  tluit  after  alcoholic  fer- 
mentation is  conipleteii  the  clear  por- 
tion of  the  li<iui«l  l»e  drawn  off,  the 
barrel  rinsed  out  and  the  clear  liquid 
put  back,  l-'rom  two  to  four  quarts  of 
gooil  vinegar  contiiining  more  or  less 
"mother"  should  be  added.  If  the  bar- 
rel Is  stored  In  a  cool  cellar  it  will 
reipiire  twenty-<me  to  twenty-four 
months  or  more  to  chainge  all  the  alco- 
hol Into   acetic   acid.    If   tlie  alcoholic 


fermentation  Is  hastened  by  the  adai- 
tiou  of  yeaist  and  storage  in  a  warm 
temperaiture  amd  the  acetic  fermenta- 
tion faivored  by  the  use  of  vinegar 
"starter."  it  is  possible  to  produce  good 
merchantaible  vinegar  In  six  to  twelve 
months. 

Homemade   Fodder  Trvek. 

Here  is  a  sketch  of  an  old  fashioned 
homemade  fodder  cart,  and  one  of  its 
chief  merits  is  that  It  can  be  easily 
useil  by  one  man.     It  Is  not  particular- 


Low  TRUCK  FOB  FODDEB. 

ly  agreeable  to  go  out  in  the  cold  or 
perhai)s  the  snow  to  bring  in  fodder 
for  stock  if  a  supply  has  not  l)een 
pro\ideil  couveulent  to  the  place 
where  it  is  fed.  A  very  good  way  to 
make  this  low  truck  for  hauling  from 
the  field  or  shock  is  to  take  the  front 
wheels  of  ai  wagon  and  make  a  long 
rack  from  poles  or  2  by  «'s,  with  standi 
ards  in  front  and  rear.  For  rear  wheels 
take  the  wheels  of  a  hiuder  truck,  and 
you  halve  a  f oiUh  r  vehicle  that  answers 
the  purpose  well. 


Trnanl  Farmer*. 

More  than  half  of  the  farmers  of 
Englamd  of  '2tM>  yars  ago  owned  the 
land  which  they  •  nltlvnte<l.  but  at  the 
present  time  the  representatives  of  this 
class  are  very  few,  so  few  Indeed  that 
the  word  "farmer"  means  "tentst 
farmer"  In  England. 


Cover  the  Onion  Beds. 

Cover  the  onion  beds  that  have  been 
set  this  fall  with  a  dressing  of  finely 
composted  manure.  They  will  need  no 
tending  In  the  spring  and  will  be  readr 
for  use  much  earlier,  says  an  Indiana 
grower. 


i 


THE    COUNTRY   JOURNAL. 


BRthUiNG    VURKEYS. 


InVSeatlonM   as   to   the   Matins  of  tM« 
Bronme    Variety. 

Vigor  U  the  most  essential  thing  to 
consider  lu  mating  turlieys,  says  a 
poultryman  In  National  Stockman  and 
Farmer.  After  we  get  vigor  then  we 
look  to  the  size.  We  must  consider 
size,  as  we  are  safe  In  saying  that  nine 
out  of  every  ten  who  wish  to  buy  a 
torn  or  hen  wish  size;  hence  It  would  be 
useless  to  mate  and  breed  turkeys  that 
were  small,  under  size,  but  be  wisdom 
to  breed  only  from  the  largest  turkeye 
possible  to  ol>taln.  When  we  say  "lar- 
gest possible"  we  do  not  mean  large, 
overgrown  turkeys,  but  turkeys  that 
are  large  and  harmoniously  built.  Last, 
but  not  least  by  any  means,  we  con- 
elder  fine  marking  of  plumage. 

We  shall  not  lose  sight  of  shape,  how- 
ever, as  we  go  along,  because  shape  is 
Just  as  Important  as  color.  We  prefer 
a  torn  with  broad  back  across  the  shoul- 
ders, rising  In  a  nice  curve  from  neck 
to  center  of  back.  The  back  Is  too  of- 
ten found  too  flat  and  straight  and  too 
narrow  as  well.     To  get  size  we  must 


skin  violeJ,  approjicbing  black,  the  cov- 
ering of  the  bones  being  of  the  same 
color;  shanks  dark  blue  or  blaok;  plum- 
age white  and  downy. 

Sllkit's  lay  a  small  egj;  of  a  pale  buff 
color  and  lay  ten  to  twcnty-tlve  bef on- 
wanting  to  fit.  They  make  excellent 
mothers  and  aro  very  valuable  to  hatch 
and  rear  the  tender  little  on.^s  of  the 
more  delicate  varieties. 

winter    Poultry   Keeplnflr. 

Keep  your  henhouse  warm  and  give 
warm  too.',  such  as  small  potatoes  boil- 
ed, mixed  with  l)ran.  fine  meal  and  a 
little  ground  meat,  Avrites  A.  V. 
Meersch  In  Western  Poultry  Journal. 
Stir  thoroughly  and  let  cool  If  boiling 
hot.  (Jive  plenty  of  fresh  water,  not 
too  cold.  It  Is  a  g>)od  rule  to  put  «liar 
coal  In  the  water  once  or  twice  a  week. 
Do  not  forget  ground  oyster  or  other 
shell  as  grit;  also  plenty  of  scratching 
material,  such  as  hayseed  or  chaff. 

Give  hot  corn  at  nigiit  before  going 
to  roost.  Be  sure  to  close  tlie  henhouse 
door  every  night,  so  that  they  will  not 
get  out  too  early  in  the  morning.  If 
hens  get  lousy  in  winter,  grease  theh 
wlng.s,  rump,  head  and  neck;  clean  and 
spray  roosts  with  crude  carbolic  acid, 
a  pint  to  about  ten  g.i lions  of  water. 

Oefec-tM  In   Color. 

It  is  an  old  saying  th  it  if  any  defects 
are  in  the  b.rd  they  will  appear  when 
the  htMi  feathers  come  out  after  molt- 
ing. It  Is  u:;ual  for  some  breeds  to  molt 
lighter  each  year,  and  what  may  b« 
supposed  d- feels  are  only  natural  to 
the  breed.  A  «(Kkt'rel  will  always  be 
true  to  color  compared  to  an  aged  cock, 
and  loo  uH'eh  importance  should  not 
be  attached  to  minor  defects  afte'" 
molting.  A  bird  that  shows  a  gross  de 
feet,  however,  should  never  be  used  as 
a  breeder  If  Its  offsj)rtng  Is  to  appear 
In  the  show  room. 


MAKING  A  NEW  BREED. 


How   the    Silver   Penciled    TlTyandot** 
Waa  Produced. 

The  first  step  In  the  production  of 
the  Silver  I'enciled  Wyandotte  consist- 
ed of  mating  a  dark  Brahma  hen  to  a 
partridge  Wyandotte  male,  which  re- 
sulted In  silver  females  and  in  silver 
males  with  red  wings,  says  American 
Agriculturist.  Simultaneously  dark 
Brahma  and  Silver  Penciled  Hamburg 
females  were  mated  to  a  Silver  Laced 
Wyandotte  male.  These  matlngs  pro- 
duced Wyandotte  Brahmas  and  Wyan- 
dotte Hamburgs;  therefore  theoffsprlng 
of  the  mating  of  the  latter  contained 
one-half  Wyandotte,  one-quartec  Brah- 
ma and  one-quarter  Hamburg  blood. 
While  the  object  was  the  production  of  ; 
a  specimen  well  defined  in  the  minds  of 
the  originators,  there  appeared  at  in- 
tervals in  the  process  a  variety  of  col- 
orings, shapes  and  markings  unsought 


it  is  often  harder  to  find  a  good  dan 
than  a  good  sire.  The  trouble -Is  tha» 
when  a  man  gets  a  good  brood  mare. 
.■»ow,  ewe  or  cow  he  does  not  appreci- 
ate Its  value  as  he  should,  too  often 
being  willing  to  sell  It  If  offered  a 
little  extra  price. 


Old  Tom  Tightflst,  who  lives  a  couple 
of  miles  out  in  the  country,  always 
licks  the  small  boys  who  try  to  ride  on 
•lis  bobs  when  he  come.-!  into  town. 
The  boys  all  hate  him,  and  he  deserve* 
it.  The  man  who  has  many  boy  frienda 
has  a  good  recommendation  for  hit 
character. 

We  are  asked  by  a  friend  how  it  la 
that  the  lile  draining  of  land  will  wa- 
ter the  »oll  In  a  dry  time.  It  is  thli 
way:  The  tile  permits  the  entry  of  the 
heated  and  moisture  laden  outside  air, 
which,  coming  in  contact  with  th« 
cooler  subsoil,  is  at  once  robbed  of  Ita 
moisture  by  condensation. 


BUONZS  TURKEY  COCK. 

Lave  the  male  of  good,  strong,  broad 
back,  neck  ol  a  light  ri«li  I)ronze  color.  , 
The  breast  should  be  very  broad  and 
full,  light,  brilliant  bronze  in  color.  We 
find  If  the  lireast  Is  n.irrow  In  the  male 
and  fails  to  fill  out  plump  and  round 
Huch  a  tom  is  not  likely  to  transmit  size 
to  his  progeny. 

We  prefer  a  tom  with  a  long,  deep  , 
body,  handsome  In  shaiw,  black  In  col-  , 
or,  shaded  with  bronze,  but  sliould  not  ' 
be  so  brilliant  as  the  breast.     A  great 
many  In  mating  a  tom  lose  sight  of  the 
color  of  fluff.     This  Is  a   very  Impor- 
tant section  with  us,  and  we  see  that 
every  fluff  feather  as  near  as  possible 
la  black,  ending  In  a  wide  black  and 
bronze,  terminating  In  a  white  edging. 
We    select    hens    of    large    size    and 
markings  similar  to  those  of  toms.  but 
less  brilliant,   with  edging  of  feather* 
dull   white  or   gray.     We  have  placed 
more  stress  on  the  tom  from  the  fact 
the  tom  has  more  Influence  on  shape 
and  color  of  the  offspring  than  the  fe- 
males,  yet   some   breeclers'    views   are 
the  reverse  of  this.    As  our  experience 
has  been  to  build  up  in  size  and  weight 
quickly,  we  like  a  large  pullet  to  breed 
from,  as  a  great  influence  Is  transmit- 
ted to  the  progeny  from  females  when 
.t   comes    to    size.      We    mate    ten   or 
twelve  hens  to  one  tom,  yet  some  breed- 
en   use  only   one  tom   to  eighteen  or 
twenty  hens  with  good  results. 


Coal    Aahen    For    Hens. 

Hens  like  <  scratch  in  coal  ashes,  es- 
pecially If  it  Is  the  ashes  from  hard 
coal.  Wood  ashes  are  of  no  benefit  to 
them— on  the  other  band,  an  Injury,  for 
they  will  take  the  <'olor  out  of  their 
shanks. 


Dock    Notes. 

Don't  attempt  to  catch  the  ducks  by 
their  legs.  It  Is  much  safer  to  handle 
them  by  the  neck. 

Dont  reduce  their  weight  by  taking 
a  lamp  among  tliem  at  night. 

Never  throw  lime  In  a  duck  pen;  It 
kills. 

Never  select  the  largest  duck  eggs  for 
hatching;  they  are  asually  infertile. 

Alwayy  provide  plenty  of  carbonate 
anil  phosphate  of  linie  to  assist  shell 
making    This  Is  fannd  In  oyster  shell. 

Keep  plenty  of  coarse  sand,  old  mor- 
tar anl  a  little  charcoal  In  a  box  for 
laying  flucks. 


Poaltry    I'olntera. 

Hens  in  their  natiinil  condition  slm 
ply  seek  a    .-ariety  of  food  in  order  t<t 
derive   those  elements   that  are  essen 
tlal  to  tlie  formation  of  eggs  and  to  sup 
ply  lio<lily  waste. 

As  a  rule  womlen  floors  close  to  the 
ground  attract  the  danq>  from  the 
earth,  and  the  atmosphere  of  the  house 
Is  always  moist. 

A  litth-  neglect  may  cause  a  great 
loss  Mild  turn  expected  success  Into  un- 
expected disaster. 

It  Is  ec(momy  fiist  and  last  to  feed 
well,  and  the  fowls  will  then  thrive 
and  always  be  In  a  '.rood  condition. 

In   no  case  can  one  make  goml   ma 
ture    fowl;   «»f    jtoorly    fed    and    bac\Iy 
\  managed  chickens 
I  Tke  Ptv«oa  For  Sqnaba. 

The  l)est  variety  of  pigeons  to  keep 
for  squab  raising  Is  the  'straight  "  Ho- 
mer, says  William  K.  Klce  In  a  bulletin 
lasu^nl  by  the  agricultural  department. 
These  magnificent  birds  are  large 
and  healthy,  are  good  workers,  always 


Stlky  Breed  of  FowIm. 

Silky  fowls  nr«>  not  extensively  bred 
1q  this  country,  but  In  Riiicland  they 
are  v*»ry  popnlnr.  Their  soft,  webless 
feathers  when  In  prime  condition  are 
exceedingly  loose  and  fluffy,  standing 
oat  from  the  bo<ly  In  all  directions, 
giving  the  fowl  the  appearance  of  a 
larise  bird,  which  their  weight  does  not 
Jaatlfy. 

The  cocks  weigh  from  two  and  a  half 
to  four  pounds,  while  the  weight  of  the 
bens  Is  from  two  to  two  and  a  half 
pounds,  says  a  government  bulletin. 

The  birds  are  of  rather  square,  com 
pact  Cochin  blowl,  crested,  the  cock's 
crest  running  back  horizontally,  while 
the  hen's  Is  globular;  Ave  toed,  feather 
legged,  rose  comb,  lumpy  In  appear- 
ance and  dark  purple  in  color,  ear 
lobes  blue  or  purple  tinged  with  white. 


SILVElt  PENCILED  W  YANDOTfE  COCK. 

and    many    times    inexplicable    In    the 
brothers   and   sisters.     The   matter   of  I 
selection   then    becanje   a    serious   one. 
The    ordeal    of    beginning    again    fre- 
quently called  into  play  a  high  quality  | 
of  Judgment  and  a   vast   fund   of  pa- 
tience. I 
The  standard  calls  for  yellow  shanks  j 
and  skin.   These  are  oftentimes  dlfiicult  | 
to   obtain,    together    with    the    desired 
white  In  the  feather.     The  two  colors 
are  really  somewhat  Inconsistent,  con- 
sidering   the   natural    plumage    of    the 
Silver  Penciled  Wyandotte,  as  the  yel- 
low pigment  is  likely  to  run  Into  the 
featlier  and   deaden   the   bright,   clean 
white  necessary  to  make  tip  the  desired 
contrast  with  the  black.    The  male  birds 
seem  to  hoM  the  yellow  shanks   more 
naturally   ih.in   the  females.     If  there- 
fore the  br»HHler  finds  a  <lusky  yellow 
ai»pcarlng   on    the    female    shanks,    he 
must  not  be  dlscouragtnl;  it   Is  nature 
and   hardly    truly    objectionable.      Pos- 
I  sesse<l  of  an  unusual  share  of  Iwauty. 
they  are  likewise  a  general  utility  fowl. 
.  Thev   are   full,    round   and   plump   and 
;  reach  maturity  «pilckly.    The  standard 
weights   are:   ('o<k.    eight   and    a    half 
pound.-!;  the  hen  six  and  a  half  pounus 
and  the  pullet   five  and  a  half  [tounds. 
Larg«'r  birds  are  often  exhibited,  and 
the    increase    in    weight    seems    not    to 
have  inter feretl  with  a  high  score.   The 
utility    bird    may    be    bred    to    weight, 
but   the   exhibltljii    bird   ought    not  to 
run  above  the  stnndanl  weights. 


ChooNlnK  Ekbt  Prodneer*. 

Where  nothing  but   egg.s  are  deslret 
and    white   shelled   eggs    preferred    al 
ways  seleit  some  one  of  the  Medlter 
rai^ean  family  that  pleases  your  fancj 
best  and  care  for  them  as  they  shouM 
be    handled     for    a    large    egg    yl'    . 
Where  the  Srown  shelled  eggs  are  p  »• 
ferrtHl    select    either    the    Brahma    oi 
some  variety  of  the  Plymouth  Rock  oi 
Wyandotte  fandlles.     By  so  doing     fl 
mistake    will    be   made,    provided   yor 
have   selected   them    from   a  strain   o 
egg    pro<luclng    fowls    and    cared    ic 
them    as    tliey    shoultl     be    handled. 
Feather 


▲  WHITK  HOMINO  PiaEOM. 

active  and  hunting  about  like  the  Leg- 
horn fowls,  are  the  best  of  feeders,  are 
of  quiet  disposition  when  properly 
mated,  and  their  eggs  are  seldom  in- 
fertile. For  these  reasons  I  consider 
the  straight  Homers  par  excellence 
among  all  the  pigeon  kind  for  squab 
farming. 


The  Head  o(  the   Pen. 

The  pen  should  consist  of  as  many 
hens  as  the  male  bird  can  give  proper 
attention  to  and  no  mor<',  but  the  ex- 
act point  when  we  reach  the  proper 
limit  is  a  difilcult  thing  to  set  down  in 
black  and  white,  simi)ly  because  the 
best  uiunber  Is  variable  with  members 
of  the  same  fiock.  The  estjuiates  given 
by  various  breinlers  vary  all  the  way 
from  five  to  six  to  fifteen  or  even 
twenty  hens  to  each  active,  vigorous 
male.  l»ut  the  latter  estimate  Is  one 
which  in  the  practice  we  have  never 
found  satisfactory.  In  the  majority  of 
cases  ten  hens  will  be  found  to  be  as 
many  as  one  cock  can  proi»erly  attend 
80  as  to  Insure  the  best  average  of  fer- 
tilized eggs  and  the  most  robust  chicks. 
Head  your  pen  with  a  nice,  blocky 
chap.  In  picking  out  the  females  to 
run  with  the  co<rk  It  Is  well  to  make  a 
trial  mating  early  in  the  season  and 
cull  out  those.  If  any.  to  which  he  Is 
ugly  or  InditTerent  until  only  his  fa- 
vorites are  left.  -Potdtry  Standard. 


the  Output 

THE  output  is  the  key-note  to 
protit.  In  deciding  upon  a 
price  at  which  to  sell,  a  manu- 
facturer, no  matter  what  article 
he  has  to  offer,  considers  how 
many  he  likes  to  sell,  and  bases 
his  charge  accordingly.  It  is 
reasonable,  too.  If  a  tailor  sells 
only  two  suits  of  clothes  each 
week,  his  income  must  come 
from  the  profits  of  these  two 
suits.  If  he  can,  however,  dou- 
ble or  treble  his  output  without 
materially  increasing  his  work- 
ing expenses,  he  can  naturally 
afford  to  make  the  profit  on 
each  suit  much  les.s. 

Again  this  output  decides  the 
l)uying  power.  It  is  only  neces- 
sary to  state  that  there  have 
iieen  manufactured  and  sold  over 

77,000 
EMERSON     PIANOS 

to  prove  what  the  buying  power 
of  this  great  Company  must  be. 
The  small  manufacturer  who 
turns  out  only  a  few  pianos  each 
month  will  certainly  nave  to  pay 
more  for  the  material  in  each 
piano — there  is  absolutely  no 
doubt  about  this. 

When  you  consider  these  facts 
and  put  this  truth  along  .side  of 
Ihem,  that  there  are  only  three 
companies  in  the  United  States 
who  ha»'e  made  and  sold  as 
many  pianos  as  ourselves — that 
we  haven't  a  competitor  making 
a  high-grade  piano  whose  out- 
p»U  is  as  large  as  ours — it  needs 
no  argument  to  convince  you 
that,  quality  for  quality,  you 
can  buy  cheaper  of  us  than  any 
one  else. 

Emerson    Piano   Co.^ 

BOSTON.  CHICAGO. 

J  20  Boykton  St.    J  95  Wabash  Ave. 
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THE    COUNTRY   JOURNAL. 


NARRAGANSETT  TURKEYS. 


POlntH   III    Which    Thin    Breed    Ulffera 
From    the    Bronse. 

From  a  recent  bulletin  issued  by  the 
Unitetl  States  department  of  agricul- 
ture the  following  information  regard- 
ing the  Narragansett  turkey  Is  glean- 
ed: 

The  turkeys  of  this  variety  are  next 
In  size  to  the  Bronze.  They  are  of 
black  ground  c^or.  each  feather  end- 
ing with  a  l)aiul  of  steel  gray  edged 
with  black.  This  imparts  a  grayish 
east  to  the  entire  surface  phnnage. 
Mixed  with  tins  is  the  finish  of  metal- 
lic black  and  bronze  luster.  They  are 
beautiful  In  form  and  feather  and 
breed  true  to  shape  antl  color.  The  fe- 
male has  a  lighter  shade  of  gray  in 
her  markings  than  the  male.  Her  en- 
tire color  throughovit  is  of  lighter  shad- 
ing. 

The  standard  weights  of  this  va- 
riety are  for  nniles  from  twenty  to 
thirty    pounds,    according   to    age;    for 


C'onoeriiinK   I'oaltry    Iloaaea. 

The  c  )ld  poultry  house  idea  seems  ! 
rathei-  a  dangerous  notion,  says  Ameri- 
can Cultivator.  Many  farm  poultry- 
men  are  In  danger  of  jumping  at  the 
idea  that  almost  anything  will  do  for 
the  poultry  house,  and  the  combination 
of  bad  <'<jn<litlons  and  poor  care  may 
ruin  all  «'han«-es  of  profit.  While  under 
good  <-are  luid  liberal  feeding  some 
breeds  of  fowl  may  do  well  In  cold 
houses  exposed  to  severe  freezing,  the 
average  pailtry  keeper  will  probably 
find  that  the  warmer  the  house  can  be 
made  without  artificial  heating  the  bet- 
ter will  be  the  total  results.  A  tight 
house  may  be  made  dry  also  if  located 
on  dry  soil  raised  somewhat  above  the 
surface  and  filled  In  beneath  up  to  the 
floor.  Not  only  should  the  house  be 
reasonably  warm,  but  it  should  be  free 
from  damiiuess  and  drafts. 


A    Popular   New   Variety. 

The  Silver  I'enciled  Wyandotte  la 
one  of  the  most  popular  of  the  very 
new  varieties.  The  comparative  dlflS- 
cnlty  of  breeding  this  fowl  absolutely 
true  to   feather  makes   it  additionally 


I'liltrolttuble   Hen   Feeding. 

There  Is  nothing  saved  by  buying 
cheap  grain  for  fowls,  by  which  w« ' 
mean  screenings  or  d.amageil  grain.  II 
requires  more  to  produce  results  and 
In  fact  cannot  produce  as  good  results 
as  good  giain  regardless  of  the  (pian 
tlty  fed  to  rhe  fowls.— American  Poul 
try  Journd 


heads,  wiitery  or  mattery  discharge 
from  the  eyes  or  mouth,  and  if  they 
do  not  show  these  symptoms  It  Is  not 
roup.  The.se  symptoms  are  sometimes 
present,  Itut  they  are  aggravated  and 
malignant  cases,  and  the  victims  should 
be  killed  and  burned  at  once.  I^ard  and 
turiJeutine  will  help  light  cases. 


A    Fine    White    Rock. 

The  Illustration,  reprmluced  from 
American  Poultry  .lournal.  shows  a 
pedigreed    White    Plymouth    Rock    hen 


BXIiVKK  I'KNCILED  WYANDOTTE  FEMALE. 

attractive  to  the  real  fancier,  the  man 
who  studies  every  bird  of  his  flock 
and  mates  scientilically  with  a  definite 
puri)ose  in  view.  The  Silver  Penciled 
Wy:indotte  liiis  the  Wyandct^"  shape 
and  the  ihtrk  r>r:ihma  markings.  It  Is 
an  excellent  table  fowl  and  a  good  lay- 
er of  fair  slued  bri»wn  eggs. 


NARRAGANSETT  TtTRKEY  COCK. 

females,  twelve  to  eighteen  pounds. 
Some  old  nuiles  of  both  this  and  the 
Bronze  variety  weigh  over  forty 
pounds.  The.se  weights  are  excessive 
ami  of  but  little  advantage  1-,  breeding. 
Medium  sizinl  nuiles  nn«l  females  are 
more  valuable  for  producing  stock. 

None  of  the  several  varieties  of  tur- 
keys (»f  this  breed  are  so  fine  in  form 
of  breast  and  l)o<ly  nor  so  long  in  the 
leg  as  the  Bronze,  and  they  are  of  a 
rather  more  contented  nature.  They  do 
not  average  so  large  In  size  as  the 
Bronze,  but  where  grown  they  are 
highly  valued.  Sonje  declare  that  the 
Narragansetts  will  reach  market  size 
and  condition  In  less  time  than  the 
Bronze  turkeys,  but  the  writer  has  not 
been  able  to  ascertain  the  truth  of  this 
statement. 


Uouwe  Urowlng. 

H.  H.  Uiniker  has  this  to  say  of  the 
Toulouse  goose  in  American  Agricul- 
turist: I  have  always  taken  a  great  In- 
terest In  geese.  I  prefer  the  Toulouse.  I 
keei>  one  gander  for  every  four  geese, 
and  keep  my  flock  In  a  little  house  by 
tliemselves.  They  go  out  and  in  as 
they  wish.  I  have  never  given  then: 
any  water  and  have  raised  as  high  ai 
seventy-five  In  one  season.  About 
Sept.  1  I  do  not  let  them  run  any  more, 
but  pen  them  up  and  feed  them  ground 
corn  and  water.  In  six  weeks  tliey 
will  gain  considerably  In  weight. 


PreparinK    C'liioiiH    For   Winter. 

Leaving  thickens  out  too  late  before 
rounding  them  up  into  winter  tpiarters 
often  lays  the  foun<lation  for  influenza 
or  roup,  which  will  spread  to  the  older 
fowls,  says  a  .Missouri  farmer  In  Amer- 
ican Agricnltmist.  Once  you  get  roup 
on  the  place  it  will  stay.  You  may 
think  you  h.ive  your  chickens  entirely 
cured  of  it.  but  back  it  comes,  some- 
times in  the  heat  of  the  summer.  Many 
tlilnli    that    1  jwls    must    have   swelled 


Profitable    Breed*  of   Geeae. 

The  Kcesc  of  the  country  comprise 
many  niong;'els,  the  i)arents  of  which 
were  iinporled  so  long  ago  that  their 
breed  names  have  been  lost.  The 
most  profitable  breeds  are  those  that 
have  been  introduced  in  comparatively 
recent  years,  such  as  the  Toulouse, 
Embdeu,  Chinese,  African  and  Egyp- 
tian. Canada  or  wild  geese  are  being 
raised  to  some  extent.  The  farmer 
that  goes  Into  goose  raising  will  find  It 
will  pay  him  better  to  grow  the  dis- 
tinct bre<'ds  than  to  raise  geese  of  no 
known  breeding. 

HenM  or  Pallets. 

Tests  in  rcg.ud  to  the  most  profitable 
age  of  the  hen  at  the  Utah  station  re- 
bulte  1  in  favor  of  the  pullets.  The  for- 
ty-oi:e  pullets  tested  averaged  178  egga 
per  fowl  the  first  year  and  195  eggs  the 
second.  .Mtaeover,  they  laid  during 
the  flr.it  year  Dlii  of  the  eggs  before 
Feb.  1.  while  as  old  h(>ns  they  laid  only 
437  to  the  s.une  date,  showing  not  only 
that  the  pullets  lay  more  eggs,  but  that 
they  lay  a  larger  proportion  of  them 
In  winter  than  do  the  hens,  thus  giving 
the  gieater  iKirt  of  the  supply  when 
prices  are  highest. 


To   Get   EmK»' 

Tlie  secret  for  egg  production  con- 
sists In  a  go:)d  sui>i>ly  of  grit,  good 
health.  i>lenty  of  exercise,  pure  food, 
green  food,  fr'^sh  water,  cut  clover  hay 
and  green  cut  bone.  fre<'dom  from  lice, 
regularity  In  f<'eding.  cool  houses  in 
sumnuT  and  warm  ones  In  winter  and 
breeding  only  from  the  best  laying 
stock.— Auierlc::i  I'.jultry  .Tournal. 


\  Big  subscription  uv^m. 


SHIi  UA8  THE  UitOV   POINTS. 

bred  and  owned  by  Victor  I).  t'an»Ml.iy. 
Taylors  Foils.  .MiiUK  She  Is  very  line 
in  lM»tn  color  and  sh:ipe  and  laid  ei;;hty- 
six  ejrgs  in  four  months  in  her  second 
layinu  yo.w.  Ilcr  grandam  laid  ovit 
2tKJ  eggs  in  a  year. 


The  Country  Journal, 
Success  Magazine, 
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Ronen  Docks. 

Rouen  ducks  present  a  combination 
of  utility  and  beauty  that  Is  seldouj 
equaled.  As  a  dressed  fowl  the  Pekin 
duck  possi'sses  an  advantage  In  its 
freedom  from  dark  pinfeathers.  bui 
the  beautiful  penciling  of  the  IJouen 
drake,  with  Its  brilliant  plumage,  has 
lnduc«Hl  many  a  fancier  to  overlook  the 
appearance  of  the  carcass.    The  stand- 


A   Grand    White   Cochin. 

This   handsome   White  Cochin    cock, 
owned  by  Messrs.  Clayton  &  Freeman, 


The  publishers  of  the  Country  Journal  are  in  a  position  to   offer   an    extraordi- 
narv  subscrijition  h;ir;:ain  to  its  rtadcrs  for  1905,  and  this   is  only  one  of  the  many 

-w»»^  propositions  which  will  be  included  in 
our  publication  from  time  to  time. 
SUCCESS  is  considered  the  best  Maga- 
zine pui)lishfd,  and  as  its  name  denotes, 
it  paves  a  rugged  road  to  success.  Every- 
body should  read  it. 

YOU  iWUST  ACT 
PROnPTLY 

This  is  a  co-operative  idea  and  the 
offer  uiay  not  be  open  very  long.  We 
have  not  determined  any  s^nrcial  time 
and  reserve  the  right  to  discontinue  the  l>argain  offer  at  will.  This  club  offer  can 
be  made  up  in  two  different  orders,  and  '/'Ae  Couttlry  Journal  can  be  maded  to  one 
person  in  one  part  of  the  United  States,  while  Success  can  be  mailed  to  another 
party  in  .nnoth  r  p-rt  cf  t''«?  Fni' ■'  States  ;  as  fh  •  po.-<tage  rate  remains  the  same 
anywhere  in  the  United  States.     All  club  orders  must  be  mailed  to 

Circulation  Bureau,  The  Country  Journal,  Allentown,  Pa. 
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PAIR  OF  STANDARD   BUED  ROUKNS. 

ard  weight  of  the  Itouen  is:  Adult 
drake,  0  pounds;  adult  duck.  8  pounds; 
young  drake.  8  pounds;  young  duck.  7 
pounds.  Itouens  have  a  hardy  constitu- 
tion, are  fair  foragers  and  fair  layers 
and  sitters.  The  grain  and  flavor  of 
flesh  are  rated  good.  Tht  Illustration  Is 
by  Sewell.  reproduced  from  Kellable 
Foultrv  Journal 


ONE  FULL  QUART  OF 

WHISKEY  FREE 

We  know  the  mMtainc  of  wordt  and  wtU  do  M  w«  WKf.  Wo 
•tala  to  be  tke  to  went -priced  Wklokcy  Homo  mU  Che 
Larceat  MoU  Order  WkUkey  Ooaoora  in  the  ewiih.  AU  (be 
Nortb  CaroUao  WbUkey  we  oelt  U  cood— ibore'a  ■•  bad. 

I'euple  Uere  wouldt>'tadulterai.e  U  ibey  koow  how— tbey  are  too 
L  hooeal!    Moot  whitikey  buUc-i  h  ar«  noted  for  mlxlns, bleoding  kad  I 
Iwalerinff.    We  full  more  KC'iiiiae  old  whUkey  and  MM  water  Uian 
lanr  known  coiniH-titor.    "Canper'a  11  Tear  Old"  WkUkey  to 
la  Llaald  JotI    It's  made  by  huucsi  people  In  tbo  mountain*  of 

■  North  Car..lia».  m  oM-«tjle  copper  sUll*.  Jual  a« It  W»« made  bjr 
loUPKrandfatheni.    First-rate  whtakey  U •old  at  •ft.OOtoee.O* 

■  per  gallon, but  it'a  not  any  better  than  "Caaper't  a  Tear  Old."  It  | 
Imust  please  or  we  «^ill  buy  It  back.   We  bay*  a  capital  of  •bOO.OOO, 
land  the  Peoples'  National  Bank  and  the  Piedmont  SaTlnn  Bank 
|of  thisciiy  will  tell  you  our  word  iafrood.    To  Introdoce  tnU  old, 
ihonest  whUikcY,  we  offer  fonr  Full  QaarU  of  •♦Ca»»«r'»  11 


a  cork- 
■ent  we 
Extra. 


Plalnsvllle,  Conn.,  was  a  wlinn-r  at  the 
last  New  York  poultry  show.  The  pic- 
ture is  from  Reliable  Poultry  .Fournal. 


far.'  of  Mnip   nirila. 

Turn  the  liciis  ti,'ctlier  »»n  range  U 
you  are  tlnoiigh  breeding  and  plact 
the  males  l:i  l:irge  ynrds  with  greeK 
food,  sholtev.  eli'..  s;i  that  each  <\\<>A 
men  may  bi.e  lis  rc-t  and  be  ready  foi 
work  next  breeding  season. 


lYearOld"— two  aamplo  bottles,  one  16,  one  U  year  old - 
Itcrew  aiul  a  drlnUlng  kIm*-*"  for  M.»»._H  •*.••«• 
Iwill  double  the  above  and  put  in  free  Omm  Fall  9a*rt 
I  Wc  hare  aonie  o'  this  whiskey  only  7  years  old,  and  will  send  Ato- 
IcailOD  keg  for  (10  or  will  fnmish  twenty  foU  <jaart  boMk;*  on  re- 
loelpt  of  (11  and  (tIto  free  corkscrews,  drinking  glawes  and  «am- 
I  pies,  making  this  whiskey  cost  leas  than  M.M  per  trallon  dellrered. 
Iweahlp  in  plain  boxes  with  no  marks  to  Indicate  oontept«,aB« 
1  Prepay  all  Expreaa.  Kuyers  West  of  Texas,  Kaiuaa,  Nebraska  | 
I  Dakot*  must  add  SO  cents  per  quart  extra. 
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THE  CASPER  CO.  (Inc.) 

a.  WlNSTON-SAf.KM.  N.C  . 


IF.niTOB'S  NOTEl  — Before  pennlttlnf  the  atxiTs  whiikey  sdTfrtiscmi'ut  to  appear  in  onr  (Kilnmni.  w«  Invntt- 
(at«d  the  Ann  through  their  Bankers.  Ws  cbesrtnlly  saiorse  them,  and  frienUi  ia  need  of  pure  whukie*  for  medioal 
■s«  aasd  not  hssitats  to  order  saniile  lot. 
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THE    COUNTRV   JOURNAL. 


THE  WINTER   EGG  CROP. 


Ho'W  to  Breed  and   Feed    lleiiM  to  !•• 
care  Bent  lleaulta. 

Fall  Is  the  I  inn*  t(»  prepare  for  the 
winter  egg^^,  l)Ut  the  real  foundation 
for  strong  work  is  In  the  original  breed- 
lug  stock— In  other  words,  the  future 
generation  of  \\  inter  layers  should 
eome  from  stock  that  themselves  as 
pullets  did  goml  laying  In  January, 
writ<*s  M.  K.  Boyer  in  American  Agri- 
culturist. The  uietliod  1  employ  Is  to 
use  trap  nests  and  keep  a  record  of  all 
the  pullet*  that  lay  In  January.  Tho»e 
that  do  not  lay  in  that  month  are  dis- 
carded from  the  breeding  pen.  The 
offspring  from  this  mating  is  then  used 
for  the  next  year's  winter  work.  For 
good  winter  laying  I  prefer  pullets  that 
do  not  drop  their  lirst  eggs  before  Dec. 
L  1  have  found  that  such  birds  have 
given  us  the  best  results  at  a  season 
when  eggs  brought  the  best  prices. 
Pullets  hatche<l  between  April  1  and 
May  15,  as  a  rule,  lay  well  during  De- 
cember and  January. 

The  most  Important  point  in  prepar- 
ing for  winter  work  is  to  select  the  de- 
sired pullets  and  place  them  in  the 
winter  (juarters.  1'  fteen  pullets  will 
do  better  than  twenly-tive  crowded  in 
the  same  place.  They  should  be  placed 
In  tlie  re^'ular  houses  Ix'fore  showing 
any  signs  of  laying,  for  to  move  pullets 
tm  the  verge  of  laying  is  only  to  give 
them  a  setliack.  It  will  talie  some 
time  to  be«ouie  ac«iualnted  with  the 
new  quarters.  Tlie  houses  must  l>e  in 
readiness  In-fore  moving,  as  working 
aljout  th«'  pens  gets  the  birds  scary 
and  does  harm.  Tlie  houses  to  which 
the.se  pullets  are  removetl  are  built  In 
the  scratching  shetl  order.  The  cur- 
talus  are  kept  up  and  the  windows 
open  until  frost.  It  Is  a  mistake  to  put 
pullets  in  tightly  built  houses.  Hardi- 
ness Is  a  great  factor  in  winter  egg 
production,  and  it  can  only  be  secured 
by  accustoming  the  young  birds  to  con- 
ditions as  near  outdoors  as  possible. 

The  food  given  must  be  more  of  ft 
nitrogenous  order  than  the  carbona- 
ceous, yet  we  believe  In  fee<llng  a  lit- 
tle corn— both  curnnaeal  in  the  morning 
mash  and  cracked  corn  In  the  evening 
grain  mixture.  Tlie  floor  of  the 
scratching  shed  Is  covered  heavily  with 
litter  In  which  the  grain  is  scattered, 
BO  the  pullets  must  work  hard  for  their 
food.  Exercise  is  very  Important 
Green  cut  bone  Is  supplied  about  twice 
a  week  and  all  the  green  food  dally 
they  will  eat.  This  methoil  enables  us 
to  have  our  pullets  lay  well  during  the 
months  of  December,  January  and 
February.  To  a  great  extent  It  solves 
the  winter  egg  problem. 


DvekM   «■  Ekk   Prodaeera. 

A  contest  which  attracted  much  at- 
tention from  poultrymen  was  the  Aus- 
tralian hen-duck  laying  rompetltlon, 
Mtys  Feather,  from  which  the  picture 


BUFF  ORPINGTON   DUCK. 

herewith  shown  was  reprmluced.  Nine- 
teen pens  of  durks  competed  for  the 
honors.    Thi^  contest    was   for   twelve 


60,000  Envelopes  at 

$1^  per  thousand  while  they  last 

Guaranteed  XX.  Caah  must  accompany  order, 
ftpednl  pHce  on  !ar|fe  lota.  9.  R.  STAUDT.  819 
HaniltoQ  St.,  Allentown,  Pa. 


— Christmas 

Are  You  Undecided 


What  Present  to  Give ; 


Then  visit  our  Music  House.     It  is  impossible  for  any   one — whether  you    wish  to 
invest  |100(1  or  lOc.,  in  a  gift — to  be  unable  to  make  a  choice. 

A  Musical  Gift  is  always  appreciated  more  at  Christmas  than  at  any  time  of  the  year. 


OUR  LINE  OF 


Pianos,  Organs,  Pianolas,  Stella  Music  Boxes, 
Edison  Phonographs,  Music  Cabinets,  Mira  Music 
Boxes,  Victor  Talking  Machines,  Columbia  Talking 
Machines,  Violins,  Banjos,  Guitars,  Mandolins 


and  "evei ytliiiip;  ^lusical"  is  most  extensive  and  comprehensive,  comprising  everything  de- 
sired by  tlie  lover  of  Music. 

•We  sell  FiaDOs,  Organs,  etc.,  ou  easy  monthly  payments. 


Kramer's  Music  House, 

544  Hamilton  Street,       ALLENTOWN,  PA. 

— Christmas 


months,  closing  the  end  of  June.  A 
new  breeil  of  ducks  to  us  U  grown  in 
that  country,  called  the  Buff  Oridng- 
ton  (lucks.  A  pen  of  the.se  produced  the 
greatest  unutber  of  eggs  during  the 
contest,  having  averaged  over  i!ix>  eggs* 
each  in  twelve  mouths.  The  next  in 
on!er  to  these  are  the  Indian  Runnel 
ducks,  which  produciHl  almost  as  manj 
eggii  as  did  tlie  Butt  Orpingtoua. 


GEESE  FOR   FARMERS. 

Par*     Bred     Stock     Mor*     Proflt«bl« 
Than    Sorab   Birds. 

In    these    days    of    utility    poultry    It 
seems   strange  so   many    farmers   still 
keep  what  may  l)e  called  "Just  geese" 
— blrtls    of    no    particular    breetl    that 
have  <lescended  for  generations  in  the 
locality   ami   for  this   reason   only   are 
respected,     writes    John     Malcolm     in 
American    Agriculturist.      It    is    high 
time  to  awake  to  the  fact   that  such  j 
birds  are  less  profitable  than  well  bred  | 
stock.    In  proportion  to  the  amount  of  { 
food  they  consume  they  yield  far  less  j 
In  meat  and  feathers,  and  both  these 
are  of  poorer  quality  than  in  the  case  ' 
of  well  bred  birds.    Again,  they  gener- 
ally lay  fewer  eggs  and  consequently 
produce  smaller  tlocks  of  goslings,  and 
these    are    more    difllcult    to    bring    to 
good  marketable  size  and  quality  than 
pure  stock.    In  short,  there  Is  no  com- 
mon  sense   reason    for   breeding   from 
them  when  a  few  dollars  expended  for 
some   birds   or   for  a  sitting  of  eggi 


would  lay  the  foundation  of  a  far 
more  profitable  doi'k.  an  expenditure 
that  would  l)e  many  times  repaid  the 
first  year  the  birds  rear  goslings,  per- 
haps even  before,  by  the  sale  of  sur- 
plus ganders. 

The  most  popular  breeds  of  geese  are 
Toulouse.  Knibden  and  Chinese.  The 
Toulouse  is  the  largest.  Birds  often  ex- 
ceed the  stan»lard  weight  of  eighteen 
and  twenty  pounds  for  the  young  and 
oM  gander  respectivelj'  and  fifteen  and 
elgliteen  pounds  for  the  young  and  old 
gpvso.  They  are  gray  of  various  shades, 
tigliter  below  than  above,  abdomens 
white.  The  females  lay  eighteen  to 
twenty-four  eggs  while  young,  thirty 
to  forty  when  old.  They  are  quiet  r 
than  nmst  other  l»reeds  anil  are  better 
sulteil  than  others  to  pia«'e-i  where  wa 
ter  is  scarce.  Tliough  most  popular, 
this  br«'ed  is  not  so  highly  valued  for 
market  as  some  others.  Emlxlen  geese 
do  not  as  often  excetni  the  standard 
welglils  as  the  Toulouse,  though  the 
stantlanls  are  the  same.  They  are 
white.  In  rcmiparlson  with  Toulouse 
they  are  Inferior  layers,  but  dress  bet- 
ter for  nuirket.  In  this  respect  they  ex- 
cel all  other  breeds. 

Standard  weights  of  Chinese  geese 
are  ten  and  fourteen  pounds  for  gan- 
ders, young  and  old  respectively,  and 
eight  and  twelve  pounds  for  geese. 
They  are  of  two  varieties,  brown  and 
white.  The  bi-own  are  very  fecund. 
They  lay  forty  to  tifty  eggs  a  year. 
These    are     iioifd     for     their     fertility. 


This  bree.l  has  the  reputation  of  being 
hard  to  plii.k  and  to  make  presentable 
in  the  market.  The  white  are  some- 
wiiat  smaller  than  the  brown,  but  are 
superior  to  tin  ni  as  iiuirket  birds.  An 
ol)jection  is  tiiat,  though  the  females 
are  exeelleni  layers,  they  often  lay  in- 
fertiU*  e^irs.  Another  I)reed  kept  more 
or  U?ss  is  the  African.  Its  standard 
weiglit  is  the  same  as  the  Toulouse. 
The  birds  an*  gray,  not  as  gowi  layers 
as  Toulouse,  but  better  than  Embden. 
An  oitj»«»-tion  nnseil  against  them  is 
that  their  dark  jdnfeathers,  down  and 
dark  skin  make  dressing  dittlcult,  par- 
ticularly with  old  birds,  and  the  ap- 
pearance is  tlecldedly  inferior  to  that 
of  white  brcf^ti,-:. 


I'edlMrreed    8traTrb«rrlea. 

Mr.  M.  Crawford,  an  Ohio  strawber- 
ry grower,  in  discussing  "pedigi'eed" 
strawberries  •  at  the  meeting  of  the 
American  romologlcal  society  said 
that  he  had  tried  the  so  called  pedl- 
gree<l  strawberries  beside  other  varie- 
ties not  p«Hlij;reed  in  the  same  row.  and 
the  results  of  those  experiments  are 
that  he  has  had  no  lietter  results  and 
in  a  goo<l  niHii^'  rases  not  as  good  re- 
sults from  the  so  called  pedigreed 
strawberries  as  he  has  had  from 
"scrubs." 
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below  r><i(,«  rul)ic  feet,  and  hence  less 
rather  than  moi-e  than  twenty-seven 
and  forty-  i\  tons  respectively.  If  the 
hay  w;i-!  slacked  rather  green,  it  would 
pack  clo3:er  than  if  stacked  dry  and 
would  wellfli  more  per  unit  volume. 


HAY  IN  STACK. 


WINTER  PRACTICE. 


Rnl**     For     K<iukIi     ApproxiiuHtlon     of 
\%'fiKlit    of    liuy. 

For  computing  the  contents  of  two  | 
haystacks  of  given  «limensi<ms  F.  H.  | 
King  advises  as  follows  in  Rural  New  I 
Yorker: 

Rule.— >^*an      length,      times      mean  I 
■width,  times   mean  height  to  shoulder; 
plus  leiiglli.  limes  uje:in  lu'ight  of  ridge  I 
above     shoulder,     times     out-half     tlie  1 
mean  widtli  at  the  shoiilder  equals  the 
volume.  i 

FIRST   STACK.  j 

38x22    xlO    ^  S.3;0  cii.  ft.  Ix-low  shoulflpr.     1 
38x11    xl2    =  o.ulC  cu.  ft.  above  shoulder.    I 

1  13.370  j 

SHCOND    STACK.  ' 

B7x3B    xlO    -14.2riO  cu.   ft.  below  shoulder.  , 
B7xl2.5vl2.5=  S.906  cu.  ft.  abovp  shoulder. 

13.  ire 
Where  the  stack  has  the  Inverted  V  I 
Hh;ii»ed  top.  with  the  shoulders  well  de-  \ 
fined,  it    will   l»e  seen  that   the  volume  , 
above    the   shoulders    is    given    by    the 


Wbat  In  Ui>  AKutniit  the  More  Impor- 
i:i>il    liiMeot    PeMta. 

Entomologist  <iossard  of  the  Ohio 
experiment  station  announces  his  in- 
tention of  aiding  farujer  and  fruit 
grower  to  follow  correct  practice  in 
combating  his  insect  enemies  through 
a  fu't  of  four  manuals  whi<'h  will  brlef- 
Ij'  Indicate  the  whereabouts  and  stages 
of  development  of  the  more  important 
faru).  orchani  and  garden  p«»st8  of  the 
state  duriiig  tlie  four  seasons  of  the 
year  and  will  sutxgest  nu'thods  for  con- 
trolling or  destroying  them.  The  first 
of  the  manuals.  •'Winter  Practice  In 
Economic  Zoology."  tells  what  to  <lo  in 
winter  against  injurious  insects.  It  is 
bright,  instructive,  excellently  arrang- 
ed :ind  thur>iiighly  helpful 

Professor  Cossard  says  that  as  far 
as  possible  he  has  dlscuss<Hl  only  those 
species  that  ;ire  susceptible  to  winter 
treatment,  and  if  it  appears  that  mat- 
ter that  should  appear  only  in  fall  and 
spring  treatises  is  in<-Iuded  this  .irises 
from  the  difficulty  of  sharply  separat- 
ing late  f.ill  from  early  winter  and  late 
Winter  from  early  spring. 

The  practical  style  of  this  little  trea- 
tise is  indicated  in  this  brief  Item  from 
vineyard  and  fruit  garden  practi«'e:  "If 
no  other  Insects  except  the  grapeberry 
moth,  the  grapevint»«<leai  beetle  ami  the 
grapevine  le.nf  hopper  were  present  In 
the  vineyard,  the  jtractice  of  clean  cul- 
ture :ind  stirring  the  surface  soil  In 
late  fall  or  early  winter  woul»i  pay  and 
pay  well.  Each  of  these  three  is  an 
important  species  economically,  and 
each  can  be  greatly  reduced  in  num- 
bers by  this  method. 


pflMSQAIlOtN 


ing  caierpiliar  season  of  1(5  per  cent  ot 
caterpillars.  Ijoth  of  those  that  bore  in 


BIRD  FRIENDS. 


Hxceediiifriy   Vninnble  Hnntera  of  In- 
neotM   In   the  Orehard. 

By  H.  A.  GOSSARL).  Ohio  experiment 
station. 
Among  insectivorous  winter  birds 
none  is  more  valuable  than  the  chicka- 
ilee  or  black  cai>petl  titmouse,  Parus 
Btricapillus.  It  is  busy  all  winter  long, 
gleaning  the  bark  In  the  woods,  in  the 
orchards  and  in  the  evergreen  htnlge— 
whei'cver  tliere  are  trees,  llie  larvae 
of  the  co!:liiivr  motli  or  apple  worm, 
the  little  grubs  of  the  fruit  bark  bee- 
tles or  shii;  hole  borci-  and  more  nota- 
bly the  eggs  of  idaut  lice,  tent  cater- 


MKAHl  MK.MENT  OK  STA<  K   HAY. 

product  of  the  length  into  th<«  height  of 
the  r:«!gc  above  the  shotilder  multipliecl 
by  ouc-li:ilf  the  wi<lth  of  the  8ta<k  at 
the  shouMer.  because,  as  Illustrated  In 
the  sketch.  If  the  stack  were  cut  down 
along  the  ridge  to  the  shoulder  and  the 
hay  built  over  on  the  other  side  there 
would  be  formed  .1  flat  topp<>d  stack  of 
hMlf  the  widlli  of  the  stack  at  the 
sh  )uldcr.  as  indicated  in  the  drawing.  If 
the  height  of  the  ridgeof  the  stack  jibove 
the  shoulder  is  one-ha!f  the  width  of 
the  stack  at  the  shoidder  and  the  top 
is  very  romuUng  so  that  the  contour 
of  a  cross  section  Is  very  nearly  a  half 
circle,  as  Inditated  by  the  dotted  semi- 
clrcuniference  in  the  drawing,  the  vol- 
ume above  the  shoulder  will  be  more 
nearly  given  by  multiplying  the  vol- 
ume computfHl  the  other  way  by  3.1416 
or  by  3  1-7  and  then  dividing  the  re- 
sult by  two.  .Vs  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
true  volume  usually  lies  between  that 
given  by  the  two  methods,  but  nearer 
to  the  first,  mid  as  the  toj)  of  the  stack 
is  loosest  and  often  most  damaged  the 
first  mcthoil  is  usually  the  best  to 
adopt.  If  this  hay  is  rather  coarse  al- 
falfa, and  esptM'lally  If  it  has  not  had 
long  to  setl'c.  the  mean  volume  of  a 
to:»   i:   i:!:c'',    .»   \v   ;ili)N-.>  r:u!icr   tli:.n 


Doesn't    Like   the   Field    Method. 

While  picking  up  the  corn  after  the 
husker.s'  I  look  out  for  seed  ears.  I 
have  an  extra  crate  for  the  seeti  <'orn, 
and  when  I  find  an  ear  that  Just  suits 
^t  Is  put  into  this  crate.  When  the 
icrate  Is  full  1  stand  it  outside  some- 
what up  from  the  ground,  so  the  air 
lean  circulate  through  it,  and  cover  It 
lover  with  a  board.  This  Is  repeated 
nntil  I  have  plenty  of  seed  saved,  'llie 
■wind  and  air  soon  dry  It  out  In  good 
shape.  I  tried  saving  seed  one  year 
'by  going  through  the  field  and  getting 
the  earlier  ripened  »'ars.  but  when 
husked  an  i  thrown  Into  a  pile  It  look- 
Wl  Mltogether  too  ordinary  for  seed. 
There  werf  all  the  different  types  and 
Bhai>es  mlTe<1  together,  nnd  we  fed  It 
to  the  hogv  — Ohio  Farmer. 

If  you  want  to  get  a  breed  of  hens 
that  won't  want  to  put  in  the  good 
part  of  the  summer  sitting  get  th« 
Leghorns.  If  you  want  lots  of  eggs 
get  Leghorns.  If  you  expect  to  mak« 
mnch  inon»'y  from  chicken  meat  <lo 
not  get  them.  If  you  do  not  want  the 
farin  homestead,  ganlen  and  orchard 
all  strut ched  up  do  not  get  them,  but 
Just  for  egg  production  alone  and 
where  a  large  number  of  hens  are  kept 
nnd  b  ire  to  9>\\fX  for  themselves  there 
I;  11.  l.-cc!  c       'I  to  the  Legboi-n. 


BL.ACK  <APPr.U  CHICKADEE  (AFTER  WASH- 
HI  UN). 

pillar.s.   fail  ciinkerworms  and   like  in- 
sects remaining  on  the  bark  over  win- 
ter   are    foun.i    and    devounni    by    it. 
More  than    l.">i»  of  the  black  eggs  laid 
by  plant  lice  .Mie  known  to  have  been 
eaten  by  a  single  binl  in  one  day.    As- 
suming that  one  chick.idee  eats  on  an 
average   iweiity-tive  eggs   per   day,   an 
estimate  far  below  the  actual  number, 
over   a.iUHi    egg-i    will    have    been    con- 
kiumel  Tairing  the  months  of  December, 
January.    i'elauar>-   and   March.    Each 
one  of  tii«'se  eggs  represents  tlie  future 
form    of    pkmt    louse    known    as    the 
••stem  motiier."  which,  no  mishaps  oc- 
curring to  cut  short  the  natural  life  of 
any  of  her  descendants,  would.  a<<'ord- 
Ing  to  lltixley.  pivKluce  In  ten  genera- 
tions a  mass  «)f  organic  matter  e<iuiva- 
lent   to  the  bulk  of  ."akmhhMRM)  human 
l)eings.  or  the  whole  population  of  the 
j  Chinese  enipire. 

j      'll»e  apple  plant   louse  has  normally 
'  about  eight  generations  in  one  season, 
the  greater  proportion  of  the  individ- 
uals failing  for  various  reasons  to  re- 
produ<e.  but  enough  has  been  said  to 
prove   that    the   chickadee   Is  the   bird 
that    eats    the    egg,    that    hatches    the 
louse,    that     bieeds    the    plague,    that 
knocks  the  orchardist  out.    It  has  been 
further  said  by  a  reliable  investigator 
I  that  "no  bird  compares  with  it  In  de- 
!  stroylng  the  fennile  cankerworm  moths 
j  and  their  eggs."    lie  estimates  that  one 
^  bird   destroys   .'»..''•.'»()  cankerworm   eggs 
In    one    day    and    will    therefore    con- 
sume 13S.7."i»  cg"j;s  during  the  twenty- 
five    days    It    takes    the    cankerworm 
moths  to  crawl  up  the  trees. 

The  woo«li)eckers  are  more  busy  in 
winter  than  in  summer,  bunting  for 
woo<l  boring  larvae  and  wood  burrow- 
ing ants.  In.-iects'  eggs  and  bark  lice 
or  scale  inse<-is  are  iiixcwise  eaten  by 
them.  Thirteen  per  cent  of  the  food  of 
the  downy  woodpecker,  Dryobates  pu- 
bes<-ens.  c.nisists  of  wood  boring  coleop- 
tci'oii !   I  ".rvoc,  or    •siw.(>iv<."    .ind  <iur- 


OOWNY   WOOUPIX-KEB  (AKTKB  WASHBUBN). 

wood,  such  as  the  larvae  of  the  leopard 
moth  and  those  that  feetl  upon  the 
leaves.  Nearly  one-fourth  of  tlie  year- 
ly food  of  this  sj»ecies  consists  of  ants, 
most  of  which  Jire  woo<I  burrowers  fol- 
lowing «lamage  siarteii  by  woo<l  boring 
grui>s  or  •■sawyers." 

The  hairy  wooupe«-ker.  Dryobates  vil- 
losus,  eats  fewer  ants  thjin  tlie  downy 
spe<-ies.  but  more  lieetle  larvae  and 
caterpillars,  ihe  liicjicr,  Coiaptes  au- 
ra tus,  eats  more  ants  .-ind  fewer  liorers 
ami  caterpii  ars  tuan  the  two  sjtecies 
precetiiUg.  m.iiiy  of  tiie  ants  being  pick- 
eu  troll)  uu>  ground. 


Wtirtiitiu'H    to    lioff    Kalnera. 

Doni  iliiuk  \\:v  s.»\v  can  take  care 
of  lier  you:  g  .  n.i.  t  any  assistance 
whaicvi-r  witii  ni«'  tiiermoiueter  below 
zero. 

Don't  forget  tiiat  a  gootl  bed  is  neces- 
sary at  ail  times,  but  more  especially 
at  this  s,'>a-ion  of  the  year,  and  that  It 
should  be  free  from  du-^t  and  dampness 
ir  y  lU  expe<-t  the  pigs  to  thrive. 

Don't  fn-ifcn   the  «ow  up  In  a  small 
pen.    from    wiiicli   are  expelled    all   air    • 
am:    lt;:iit.   as   stnishine  and    fresh   air 
are     iwo     of     The     liest     disinfectants 
known  in  the  world.— .fohn  R.  Gentry. 


l*"e«'d    Fforhtern. 

Th<^  problem  of  w«hnI  destruction  Is 
perennial  In  every  land.  Indee<l  soil 
cidtnre  m:iy  be  colled  .-i  never  ceasing 
war  agjiiiist  weeds  Of  the  birds  that 
aid  the  farner  in  this  struggle  the  bob- 
whit",  the  native  sparrows  and  the 
mouriiMig  dove  are  the  most  efficient. 
Tliey  ;itt;ick  weeils  jit  that  vital  stnge, 
the  seed  period;  hence  their  work,  es- 
I»pcially  agi'ii  t  the  annuals  which  de- 
I  f-n<l  on  see;  IS  foi-  perpetuation.  Is  of 
««iorm<»us  practical  value.— S.  D.  Judd. 


When  the  electric  arc  light  was  una 
IntrtKluced  it  was  assumed  that  for 
muni<ipal  illumination  the  higher  up 
the  lights  were  placed  the  better,  and 
the  first  arc  lights  were  placed  In  lofty 
towers.  Experience  proved  this  thing 
all  wrong,  and  now  the  lights  are  plac- 
ed near  the  surface  of  the  ground,  near 
to  the  people.  This  suggests  that  If 
a  man  desires  to  have  his  light  shine 
he  will  best  succeed  by  not  elevating  It 
too  h' '■;';. 
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rruit,  whili'  tliere  Is  a  very  material 
galu  In  the  matter  of  freight  chargos, 
there  being  n.>  waste  si)ace  in  filling  a 
car.  Vv'e  uader.sLand  that  the  first  cost 
Is  about  the  same  as  that  of  the  barrel, 
anil,  not  being  greater,  we  look  to  see 
the  upide-s  of  the  future  go  to  market 
in  boxes  rather  than  barrels.  The  fine 
condition  in  which  the  fruit  growera  of 
Colorado  and  I't.  li  are  putting  their 
apples  on  the  mariiets  this  season  fur- 
nishes ample  proof  that  the  box  Is  su- 
perior to  the  barrel. 


-      -"^ 


Pound  for  pound  the  mule  will  sell 
for  more  money  than  the  horse,  and 
pound  for  pound  It  is  worth  more. 


The  finest  saddle  animal  we  ever  saw 
was  a  well  bred  and  well  trained  Iron 
gray  mule.  What  that  mule  did  not 
know  and  could  not  do  no  horse  need 
try  for.  

Tobacco  and  cotton  do  for  the  south- 
em  soils  In  impoverishing  them  just 
w^hat  the  growing  of  small  grains  and 
corn  do  for  northern  soils,  only  they 
get  la  their  work  quicker. 


Rural  mail  carriers  without  excep- 
tion speak  In  highest  praise  of  the  new 
method  of  dragging  the  dirt  roads. 
Wherever  cue  roads  are  thus  treated 
the  work  In  delivering  the  mail  is 
neatly  facilitated. 


The  rural  mail  service  has  produced 
some  very  radical  economic  and  social 
changes.  It  has  killed  the  city  weekly 
newspaper;  It  has  multiplied  the  num- 
ber of  small  daily  papers:  It  has  seri- 
ously Injured  the  trade  of  the  country 
merchant;  it  has  made  farm  life  great- 
ly more  attractive  and  endurable. 


Do   you  happen   to  have   a   field   of 
woruout,    unproductive    land,    a    field 
which  only   gives  you  twenty  bushels 
of  oats  or  c:..-n  to  the  acre,  and  would 
you  know  the  easiest  and  most  practi- 
cal   method    of    restoring    fertility    to 
such  a  field  and  making  it  productive  i 
and    profitable?      The    following    has 
been  done  with  very  great  success  and  | 
Is    comniend»-d    to   our    readers:    First  j 
seed   the  land  down  to  mammoth  clo-  ; 
ver.  the  next  year  turu  the  crop  under 
in  September,  then  follow  with  a  crop 
of  corn  and  then  with  wheat,  oats  or 
barley.   In  this  crop  of  small  grain  will 
be  another  good  stand  of  clover,   the 
product  of  the  clover  seed  turned  un- 
der.   Follow  tlie  clover  crop  turned  uti- 
der  again  with  another  crop  of  corn. 
The   result   of   this   treatment   will   be 
that  the  first  crop  of  corn  will  In  all 
probability    give   you   fifty    instead   of 
j  twenty  bushels  nu  acre,  i^iiile  the  sec- 
'  ond  crop  will  go  sixty  rather  than  fifty. 
This     method     of     rest'.ring     wornout 
land  is  but  little  understood  and  rarely 
followed,  bm  it  is  the  one  practical  and 
sensible  methoils  of  accomplishing  such 
a  result.    In  no  manner  fan  poor  land 
I  be  made  produ<tIve  and  fertile  so  easi 
'  ly  and  so  che:ip'-.v  as  by  following  the 
suggestion  above  given. 


A  SMOKEHOUSE   PLAN. 

It       Provide**       Smoke      and      Storage 
HooiiiM    and    Handy    FltttngH. 

A  plan  for  a  convenient  smokehouse 
for  one  who  does  butchering  in  a  small 
ivay  is  submitted  in  Orange  Judd 
Farmer.  'Ihe  smoke  room  is  boarded 
np  tigiit  so  that  a  minimum  of  smoke 


I 
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ibere  Is  quite  a  difference  of  opinion 
nmonj;  gr;)W.n-s  of  clover  r.s  to  the  best 
manner  i:i  wiiicli  to  save  the  hay  crop, 
which  thriMigh  the  north  has  to  be  cut 
about    the    1st    of    .July,    a    season   of 
heavy  rainfall,  the  weather  very  often 
spoiling   all    the   crop.      It   Is   claimed 
that  if  the  clover  is  first   well   wilted 
and    entirely    free    from    outside   mois- 
ture it  may  bo  placed  in  a  mow  wltll 
safety,   the   heating   process  ciu-ing   it 
Into  a  very  fragrant  and  palatable  food. 
I  We    believe    that    if   a    haymow    were 
'  i)uilt  out  o'  <loors.  a  box,  so  to  speak, 
j  with  bottom  j'.nd  sides  m  id'^  as  nearly 
1  air  tight  aw  possible,  then  the  hay  In 
the  condition  referred  to  n  :cked  In,  be- 
ing tramped  down  solid  with  a  hosye 
while  filling  and  then  the  whole  cov- 
ered  with  ftome  material   to  keep  the 
rain   out.   '.'lover  hay  of  good  quality 
could  be  thus  secured. 


Room 


Smoke 
Room 


NEWS     AND     NOTES 


fknne  men  think  If  they  seed  their 
laml  down  to  timothy  they  thereby 
rest  and  renovate  the  soil.  If  timothy 
is  removed  from  the  field,  either  as 
hay  or  as  a  crop  of  seed,  it  drains  on 
the  fertility  of  the  soli  to  as  great  an 
extent  as  any  gi-ain  crop,  but  If  the 
crop  Is  pastured  off  the  land  Is  bene- 
fited. Timothy  possesses  no  power  to 
fertilize  the  soil  as  does  c!over.  Seed- 
ing down  with  timothy  will  clean  the 
land,  but  not  enrich  It. 


The  disk  and  the  blue  grass  pasture 
Fhould   be    better   ac(iuainte«l.      Rough 
and  harsh  as  its  process  may  be.  there 
is  nothing  the  blue  grass  likes  better 
than   to  be   all   torn   up   in   the   early 
spring  with  a  disk.     If  the  pasture  Is 
hidebound  and  weedy  disk  it.     If  you 
want   to  double    its    feeding   capacity 
disk  It.  double  disk  It.   tb.en  scatter  a 
trifle  of  medium  red  clover  seed  and 
harrow  It   thoroughly,   and  you   won't 
know  the  old  i)a3ture  lot. 


Inasmuch  as  tie  average  boy  wants 
to  shoot  something  about  as  soon  as  he 
Is  weaned  and  as  there  Is  very  much 
risk  in  allowing  boys  to  use  firearms, 
why  would  it  not  be  a  good  plan  to 
train  them  in  the  use  of  the  bow  and 
arrow  and  let  them  pra<t'ce  njton  the 
sparrows,  which  might  thus  be  so  easi- 
ly killed  and  which  are  becoming  such 
a  nuisance  all  over  the  country?  Be- 
cause they  are  unmolested  those  birds 
have  become  exceedingly  tame  and  will 
permit  any  one  to  approach  within  four 
or  five  feet  of  them.  A  boy  with  a  bow 
and  a  blunt  headed  arrow  could  soon 
become  an  expert  In  knocking  them 
over  and  tbus  gratify  his  love  of  sport 
and  desire  to  kill  8o:\iethlng  and  be  do- 
ing same  good  to  the  country  without 
risk  to  himself. 


Of  sugar  beet  profits  in  Kansas  Miss 
Gertrude  Toburu  of  the  state  depart- 
ment of  agriculture  rep  )rts  beet  prof- 
its have  paid  off  mortgages,  bought 
gasoline  engines,  sunk  wells,  built  res- 
ervoirs au.l  I '.ill  I  I'M-  strong«'r  teams, 
larger  wa;;i»n-:.  improved  nv^chinery  j 
and  better  housing.  | 

A  Chicago  man  is  said  to  be  getting 
ready  for  work  m-xt  year  a  broom  corn  j 
harvester  of  de.ided  and  novel  merits,  ' 
one  (»f  tlHMii  being  its  ease  of  use  on  the 
soft  land  that  pnxluces  the  best  broom 
corn,  present  machines  being  very 
heavy  ft»i'  the  purpose. 

A  Kansas  woman  has  been  a\varded 
$2i)()  d:\mi'.Kes  against  a  telephone  com- 
pany whose  employees  cut  the  t(jp  out 
of  one  of  her  street  shade  trees. 

C'leveliuul.  C,  Is  said  to  be  one  of  tho 
lnrge>t  rabidt  markets  In  the  country. 
The  I'nited  States  governnjent  Is 
about  to  esti\i)lish  a  vast  breeding  farm 
for  horse*  ;n  southern  Livingston  coun- 
ty. III. 

It  is  ail  old  notion  that  a  cow  will 
fail   In  hei    milk    when   f'd   on   pump- 
;  kins,   but    advanced   dairy    folk   claim 
there  Is  no  truth  in  this  theory. 
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AUKANQEMBarr  OF  SPACE. 

will  do  tije  work.  Above  this  room  un- 
der liie  roof  tltere  is  always  a  place 
to  store  articles  not  often  usetl. 

Tne  storage  r  »om  Is  fitted  up  with 
shelves  and  hooks.  The  shelves  are  ar- 
ranged around  the  sides  of  the  room. 
Two  notched  boards  are  attached  ver- 
tically t )  the  wall  at  the  end  of  each 
det  ot  shelves.  A  board  made  to  fit 
these  notciies  extends  from  the  one  to 
the  other,  ami  on  it  rests  the  shelf.  The 
advantag-  of  such  shelves  Is  that  they 
are  nut  permanent.  They  can  be  ar- 
rangeil  at  any  distance  apart  at  pleas- 
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HOOKS  FOK  HEAVT  AKTICIiES. 

lire  or  can  be  removed  entirely  if  de- 
sired l.»  ni:.:.c  loom  lor  something  else. 
iio.a;s  are  pii!  m  the  edges  of  heavy 
bij.n-..s.  anil  liiese  are  laid  across  the 
beams  (.veriiead.  If  the  board  is  not  to 
be  perniamnuy  attacued.  be  careful 
not  to  load  one  side  only,  or  it  will  be 
overturned. 


the  Output 


THE  output  is  the  key-note  to 
profit.  In  deciding  upon  a 
price  at  which  to  sell,  a  manu- 
facturer, no  matter  what  article 
he  has  to  offer,  considers  how 
many  he  likes  to  sell,  and  bases 
his  charge  accordingly.  It  is 
reasonable,  too.  If  a  tailor  sells 
only  two  suits  of  clothes  each 
week,  bis  income  must  come 
from  the  profits  of  these  two 
suits.  If  he  can,  however,  dou- 
ble or  treble  his  output  without 
materially  increasing  his  work- 
ing expenses,  he  can  naturally 
afford  to  make  the  profit  on 
each  suit  much  less. 

Again  this  output  decides  the 
buying  power.  It  is  only  neces- 
sary to  state  that  there  have 
been  manufactured  and  sold  over 

77,000 
EMERSON     PIANOS 

to  prove  what  the  buying  power 
of  this  great  Company  must  be. 
The  small  manufacturer  who 
turns  out  only  a  few  pianos  each 
month  will  certainly  have  to  pay 
more  for  the  material  in  each 
piano — there  is  ab.solutely  no 
doubt  about  this. 

When  you  consider  these  facts 
and  put  this  truth  along  side  of 
them,  that  there  are  only  three 
companies  in  the  United  States 
who  lia»e  made  and  sold  as 
many  pianos  as  ourselves — that 
we  haven't  a  competitor  making 
a  high-grade  piano  whose  out- 
put is  as  large  as  ours— it  needs 
no  argument  to  convince  you 
that,  quality  for  quality,  you 
can  buy  cheaper  of  us  than  any 
one  else. 


An    Ornamental    Fowl. 

Crested  Tolisli  fowls  are  popular  Iti 
villages  and  small  towns  because  they 
are  liighly  ornamental,  do  not  reciuire 
high  poultry  fences  to  keep  them  In 
and  are  fairlv  good  layers.  Their  crests 
seem  t<»  prevent  Iheir  seelnr;  the  tops 
of  even  stjch  low  fences  as  four  feet. 


An  acre  of  good  blue  grass  pasture 
will  make  i^S  worth  of  beef  In  a  year. 
As  this  return  can  be  secured  at  the 
nominal  expen.se  of  salting  the  stock 
and  looking  after  the  fences.  It  makes 
such  land  worth  at  least  $100  per  acre. 


There  Is  a  close  alliance  between  fui 
coats  and  bank  deposits,  the  gentle- 
men who  wear  these  coats  now  being 
able  to  draw  their  checks  in  four  fig 
ures.  The  time  was,  and  not  so  very 
long  ago,  when  they  could  not  afford 
to  buy  a  fur  coat  and  when  the  only  ' 
business  they  had  with  the  bank  was 
to  secure  if  possible  the  extension  of  a 
loan  at  10  per  cent 


The  bushel  box  Is  rapidly  displacing 
the  old  fashione<l  barrel  as  a  package 
for  marketing  apples.  It  has  much  to 
commend  it  It  compels  a  more  honest 
packing  of  the  fruit,  not  affording  so 
much  of  a  hiding  place  for  culls.  It 
dispenses  with  the  expert  services  of  a 
cooper  In  the  making  of  it;  it  more 
nearly  meets  the  requirements  of  the 
average  family  than  does  a  barrel  of 


If  one  has  land  which  he  must  rent, 
if  such  laud  Is  getting  worn  out  and 
weedy.  If  cockle  burs  are  a  more  thrlf 
ty  crop  than  corn,  the  best  thing  to  do 
Is  to  get  the  laud  Into  grass,  and,  while 
the  rent  It  will  command  as  pasture 
will  not  be  more  than  half  what  It 
would  for  cropping  purposes,  there  la 
this  to  be  considered— that  grass  will 
kill  the  weeds  and  gradually  restore 
fertility  to  tlie  soil. 


Emerson    Piano    Co., 

BOSTON.  CHICAGO. 

J  20  Boylston  St.    J  95  Wabash  Ave. 


i«.^Si.^i(^ia!£.^SIlili(llSI 


John  r.  Horn, 


•!-}•  ftiftist, 


20  North  6th  Street, 

ALLENTOWN,  PA. 


Greenhouses,  358  D, 

RITTERSVILLE.  PA. 

TCLCHHONE,   3444. 
Mail  ordem  will  receive  prompt  attetttioa 
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aeal  of  pure  air  and  an  increasing  tend- 
ency to  substitute  cloth  for  glass  in  the 
windows  of  the  poultry  house. 

An  Aiuericiui  .V^jriculturist  writer 
suKJ?csts  an  ciKy  way,  as  outlined  in 
the  acconipiuiyiiisjt  sketch,  to  make  trial 
of  this  pl.iii.   with  no  great  change  of 
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CRITICAL  COMMENT. 


Insist  ^ 


Zb. 


POXriiTlty  HOUSE  VENXIliATIOX. 

poultry  house  fixtures.     Simply  tack  a 
sjpiare  of  wliite  cotton  cloth  on  the  out- 


Oplnlon    nil    Some    of    Secretary    WII- 
Mon'H  FisrnreM. 

Prefacinc  its  remarks  with  the  asser- 
tion that  "our  national  secretary  of  ag- 
riculturo  never  lots  n  story  shrink  In 
tlie  telling."  Ohio  Farmer  comments 
critically  upon  some  items  of  Secretary 
Wilson's  l:i?t  iiniiual  roi)ort  as  follows: 

Take  oui-  larpr<'st  crop,  corn.  Of  the 
corn  crop  of  IPO  I  a'nited  Stales  statis- 
tical abstr.ict.  pa«e  W^Vt)  only  2.r»9  per 
cent  was  "oxporled"  jiiid  i»7.11  per  cent 
was  "retained  lor  domestic  consump- 
tion." Tlicsp  percentages  include  both 
corn  and  coi-iimeal.  We  have  not  the 
exact  tigtiii's  (and  they  c.-iimot  be  ob- 
tainedi  for  tho  per  cent  nsod  here  as 
human  food,  drink  and  use.  including 
cornhioal,  whisky.  k1ucos<»,  starch,  etc., 
but  it  is  wholly  jtrobable  that  17  per 
cent  will  far  more  than  cover  this.  So 
that  of  our  in.-iin  cr;)p.  corn,  more  than 
80  per  cent  is  fed  to  doiiiostic  animals 
In  tho  United  States,  and  this  80  per 
cent  is  therefore  counted  twi«'0  in  the 
s<«; '•.•clary's  lipcuros  (and  tho  lu'wspa- 
pors*  boasl'.irvi— <*ount<Ml  once  as  com 
and  a.a:ain  as  bultor.  o};{?s.  beef.  pork. 
w,);)l.  etc.  .\i:  I  c  st'iitially  tho  same  Is 
true  of  h.;y.  oats  and  some  other  crops. 

I'v:-   Cei-.t    or    I*  -oOt. 

ComuioMtai','  sCll  f'.'.rihor  on  Secre- 
tary Wilson's  tl;;ur«'-;  as  they  relate  to 
tho  yearly  proiliicti;)ii  of  wj'alth  on 
farms,    o'.u.t    Farmer    cjucljulos    "that 


side  of  tho  window,  covering  tho  space  cv(>n  if  we  jiil  av  li.  If  for  taxes,  labijr 
occui»ied  by  the  l;»wor  sash.  The  lower  an»l  oflior  oxpcusc-;  it  will  give  w-  over 
sash  can  then  be  raised  and  trial  nuule  '  18  per  cent  i»or  anmuii  as  the  not  In- 


NOTICE. 

If  you  find  this  parag.aph  marked  it  means 
that  your  time  is  up,  and  that  we  will  sto]»  send- 
ing the  Journal  if  not  renewetl  within  30  <lays. 
We  don't  want  to  lose  you,  .so  please  renew  at 
once. 


SELECTION   OF  SEED  CORN. 


of  tho  cloih  curtain,  which  lots  tho  air 
gi'aiiually  How  in  and  out,  with  no 
drafts.  Try  this  plan  and  see  if  the 
stock  does  not  do  better  in  every  way. 


MViitlit   of    Kernel  xind   Slate  of   Germ 
urn   .Vllei-iiii;;   \  iKur  of  Plant. 

There  lias  boon  a  diversity  of  opin- 
ion as  to  whether  the  vigor  of  a  corn 
(ilaiit  is  or  is  u  )t  governed  in  any  way 
bv  iho  woignt  of  tiie  kernel  or  the  size 


IntereMtiOK'  TentM   in   i'roMiieet. 

Dr.  Wiley  of  tlie  department  of  agri- 
culture lijis  begun  preparations  for  a 
seiies  of  <';)lil  st  )rago  tests.  Those  tests 
will  contiimo  through  the  winter  and 
s|»ring.  terminating  probably  on  .Inly  1 
next.  T'tidor  his  onlors  a  number  of 
chickens,  ducks,  eggs,  vogciablos  and 
other  products  have  been  carorully  se- 
lected .and  mai'k(^d  and  then  pbwod  in 
cold  sti>r;ig«'.    In  addition  to  those  it  is 


come!  Y<'*i  \vc  all  know  that  tho  very 
richest  ami  best  farms  of  Illinois  and 
Ohio  d:)  not  net  their  landlord  owners 
more  th.in  .'»  or  «i  per  cent.  If  average 
farms  ue'toil  IM  per  cent,  they  would 
bo  swiftly  taki'u  up  by  capilalists  as 
investm;'nt-." 


A  young  farmer  friend  of  ours  re- 
cently manlod  a  city  girl  who  was 
blissfully  Ignorant  of  everything  per- 
taining to  farm  life.  As  she  wished  to 
be  a  helpmate  to  her  husband  In  a 
large  and  prai'tlcal  way,  she  wisely  de- 
cided to  take  a  short  course  in  ag- 
riculture at  one  of  our  western  col- 
legos,  taking  up  work  In  domestic 
economy  and  tho  fundamental  princi- 
ples of  horticulture  and  agiiculture. 
Queer  as  this  thing  seems  for  a  woman 
to  do.  it  has  resulted  in  making  her  a 
most  enlhu^irtstic  and  progressive  wo- 
man. thi>rou„'hly  in  love  and  sympathy 
with  all  that  pertains  to  successful 
work  on  tho  farm.  It  makes  it  pleasant 
for  her  bus'  and  also,  who  tinds  In  her 
u  willing  lieli)or  and  a  valuable  ad- 
viser at  all  limes. 


GEO.     H.    HARDNER, 

Real  Estate  and  Insurance. 

Should  you  desire  to  locate  in,  or  about  this 
ever  prospering  city  of  .■\llentown,  Pa.,  it  will  lie 
of  your  advantage  to  call  or  write  U8. 

We   Have  , 

Houses  to  Rent 

—  AND— 

Houses  for  Sale 

Also  desirable  building  lots  for  sale. 
Call  or  address 

GEO.     H.     HARDNER, 

Real  Estate  and  Insurance, 

LENTZ  BUILDING, 

Rooms  7  and  8,  6th  and  Hamilton  St5. 

ALLENTOWN,  PA. 
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The  Country  Journal, 


of  the  germ  In  the  kernel  from  which    nmler-itood  that  he  will  also  have  some    SUCCCSS  IVIdQaZine, 


It  grows 


As  a  result  of  experiments 
on  tue;e  poi:ils  the  following  conclu- 
Klons  are  rcpjrto*!  by  the  Maryland 
expeiiLient  station: 

I'irsi.  -Experiments  to  determine   If 
the  size  of    lie  kciiids  as  determined 


rabbits,  venison,  grouse,  (piiil  and  oth- 
er gaino  placed  in  cold  storage  shortly. 
The  tinal  tests,  of  course,  will  n  >t  take 
place  unt'l  next  year,  but  during  tho 
time  int(M-'.;'niiig  n  itos  will  be  made  on 
such  cliaii'-'cs  as  may  take  pl<co  in  the 
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by  the  weight  have  any  elTect  on  the    api»earance  and  general  koov'ng  (pi  ili 
vigjr  of  tile  i»hiid  show:  |  ties   of   the   foods.— American    Cultiva- 

(ai  The  heaviest  grains  do  not   nee-    tor. 
essarily    have     the     best    germinating  j 
qua  II  lies. 

(bi  I'lants  from  the  heaviest  grains 
attain  the  gieatest  height  when  sup- 
plitd  with  Moisture,  but  this  need  not 
hold  true  in  lime  of  drought. 

(c)  i'lants  troai  the  highest  bred  seed 
hold  their  vig«>r  better  than  others  dur- 
ing drought. 

(di  The  heaviest  grains  do  not  nec- 
essarily revive  most  quickly  after 
moisture  has  be<'U  supplied  succeeding 
a  (irougiit. 

fc>i'«ond.— l^xperiinent  to  determine 
the  rehitlon  between  the  size  of  the 
germ  and  tho  vigor  of  the  resulting 
plant  show 


Neg;o<-t     has    pi-o(iu<-ed     many     wood 
lots  in  which  In*  ilthy  trees  of  the  best  \ 
kinds    are    <-hoUed    with    uiis  >uiid    and 
dead  trees  and  trees  of  inferior  kinds. 

SlKUild  fungi  attack  the  cucumbers 
under  glass  spraying  with  biudeaux 
mixture  must  Im'  resorted  to. 

For  haml  fed  calves  it  is  not  advisa- 
ble to  mix  corn,  Kattir  corn  or  .any  oth- 
er stan-hy  food  with  milk,  s.iys  one 
of  the  wo'itern  exi»oriment  statitnis. 

Most  folks  think  that  they  know  how 


The  publishers  of  the  Country  Journal  are  in  a  position  to   offer  an    extraoidi- 
narv  subscription  bargain  to  its  readers  for  1905,  and  this   is  only  r)ne  of  the  many 

T«  propositions  which  will  be  incluiled  in 
our  publication  from  time  to  time. 
SUCCESS  is  considered  the  best  Maga- 
zine published,  and  as  its  name  denotes, 
it  paves  a  ruj^j^ed  road  to  success.  Every- 
body should  rea<l  it. 

YOU  MU5T  ACT 
PROnPTLY 

Tins  is  a  co-operative  idea  and  tiie 
offer  uiay  not  be  open  very  lon^.  We 
have  not  determined  any  speci.1l  time 
and  reserve  the  right  to  di.scontinue  the  bargain  offer  at  will.  This  club  offer  can 
be  made  up  in  two  different  orders,  and  '/7ie  Country  Journal  can  be  mailed  to  one 
person  in  one  part  of  the  United  States,  whWe  Success  can  be  mailed  to  another 
party  in  another  part  of  the  United  States  ;  as  the  po.stage  rate  remains  the  same 
anywhere  in  the  United  States.     .Ml  club  orders  must  be  mailed  to 

Circulation   Bureau,  The  Country  Journal,  Allentown,  Pa. 


to  wash  a  «hurii.  but  :i  great  many  of 
(ai    The    germinating    proi.ertles    of     j,,pj,,,    ^.,.,.^.    ,,,.,,,,1,.    „;^(.    j,    ,.ioi,    wln.n 

wiping  iho  In  dde.     liinse  it  out  instead. 

Wo  food  tho  «-ats  at  the  barn  rogtiiar- 
ly  at  milklTig  fiuio.  Their  s.vstonis  re- 
quire ii'.ilk  when  t'.ioy  are  catching  and 
eating  rat<  and  mice. 

The  intv  <duction  of  gi'oon  b  tne  to  the 
poultry  bill  of  fare  has  t()  a  groat  ex- 
tent solved  tlie  problem  of  winter  egg    •Htocoatcau. 
production. 


the  kernels  containing  tlifferent  sizes 
of  germs  may  be  ocpial. 

(bi  As  the  plains  gr.nv  older  the 
largest,  hardiest  and  most  vigorous 
plants  OHIO  from  the  kernels  with  the 
large  germs. 

(c(  The  plants  from  the  kernels  with 
tlie  laig«'st  germs  withstand  the 
drought  best. 

These  experiments  are  also  consider- 
ed as  iimicating  that  in  the  selection 
of  se«Hl  corn  the  following  points 
shorld  be  oiiscrved: 

J. "n-q —That  there  is  not  only  a  great 
dificroiKc  in  the  individuality  of  jdants 
coming  from  kernels  from  ditlorent 
eairs.  but  from  kernels  of  the  same  ear. 

{Second.- High  bn'odiiig  is  of  more 
imi»oitanco    iliiin    weight    or    size    of 

gi-aiu. 

Third.— To  insme  a  fXtjil  stand  and 
a  large  yield  none  but  large  germed 
kernels  should  be  used. 
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Cloth    Fop   tilni»«   In    Ponltry   HonMe. 

There   is   an    iiK-rcasing  appreciation 
of    tlie    l:ic      1:1;     li    is    nooi!    a    g;-;- it 


♦vestern  banks  show  constantly  i*. 
creasing  Hues  of  deposits.  It  is  inter- 
esting to  trace  out  where  this  accumu- 
lating wealth  originates.  We  tiud  that 
It  is  mostly  agi-lculturai  wealth,  that 
it  is  farmers  who  own  tho  sttx-k  of  the 
bank,  largely  form  tho  directory  and 
whose  money  It  Is  which  forms  the 
large  line  of  deposits.  Tr;ici:ig  out 
where  and  how  they  get  this  money, 
we  liu  I  th.it  the  largest  contributor  Is 
the  hog.  then  the  cow,  then  tlu*  steer, 
then  the  hen.  We  also  find  that  tho 
grain  raiser  and  tho  gi-jun  seller  only 
rarely  has  j;ny  bank  deposits  jind  that 
whif  I'.e  m.'ikos  one  year  ho  U  alnio-^1 


ONE  FULL  QUART  OF 

WHISKEY  FREE 

We  know  the  meaning  of  worda  ftnd  will  do  as  we  ny.  We 
claim  to  be  the  lowcM -priced  Wkiakey  Uoaae  mud  the 
I>ariceiit  Mull  Order  WhUlicy  Concern  In  tho  South.  All  tbe 
North  4;arolina  Whl»l(i'7  we  f><-ll  in  c«M>d— there's  mo  bad.  1 

IVoliIu  liure  wuuldn'tudiilieralu  ll  iiii-y  knew  how— thc7  are  too 
boaealt  Most  whinki-y  w'liersdre  ii'iicd  torml:.inflr.bleDdln4;and 
wukeimt;.  Westii  iiioroptJiuiinoo.J  whiskey  and  losa  water  than 
any  known  competitor.  "Caapcr'a  11  Year  Old"  Whl»kcy  la 
Liquid  Joy!    It's  made  by  bouest  people  In  tho  nmuDiaiiig  or 


M  L.lQUi<l  Joyi     11  B  maoe  Dj  uoucsk  |iv<>pl 

K>pp(^r  bliiu.  ju8l  ajtlt  wasniude  by 

whiskey  is  sold  at  fft.OO  to*  A.  00 

perliallon.but  u'»  not  any  better  than '•('agper'i  11  Year  Old.'*  It  I 
must  please  or  we  » 111  buy  it  back.  Wc  have  a  capital  of  IMCOOO, 
and  tho  I'eoples'Nailonai  Bank  and  the  I'lodmont  Savings  liank 
of  thlscity  will  tell  you  our  word  I;"  Rood.  To  introduce  tnls  old, 
honest  wliiakov,  we  offer  four  Full  Quart*  ef  •*Ca«pcr'»  11 
Year  Old"— two  sample  bottles.  Olio  1.5.  cne  18  year  old-  a  cork- 
screw and  a  dnnWinK  Klass— all  (ortCOa.  It  #6.90  is  sent  we 
will  douolo  the  above  anil  put  in  free  One  Full  Quart  Extra. 
We  havo  pome  of  tlii4  whiskey  only  T  years  old,  and  wiU  send  Uve- 
gallon  keif  for  110  or  will  furnish  twenty  full  .juart  bottles  on  re- 
ceipt of  111  and  grlTe  free  corkscrews,  drinking  glasses  and  sam. 
pies,  making  this  whiskey  coat  lass  than  •«.  (0  per  gslloa  dellTarKL 
We  ship  In  pfaUn  boxes  with  no  marks  to  Indicate  ooatents,  aaa  1 
Prepay  all  Kxprcoa.  Bayers  West  of  Texas,  Kmmm,  Nebraska 
Uakotr  must  add  SO  cents  per  quart  extra. 

THE  CASPER  CO.  (Inc. 

OMper  BMg.  W 1 N  STON  -*  *  I.FM.  N.  C 


tI"I>IT:>n"S  NOTK',  -Befnre  [""rmitfin*  the   shoT*  whiikey  silTorfisunent  to  ap|M>ar  in  onr  ontniBtis.  w«  lnT*tii- 

"1  I    ..  ii-"i  I  .n.iiih  t'li.'ir  I  mkiM-i.      \\V  .  Ii.  crluliv  eiiil.i  «•  lixiii.  ai,.!    Iriiii  U   hi    i.  .i' I   ..!'  (urn  » lji«Wi.-i    I  ..- in«.i  .  \1 

„,:■  11.    .  I  , .,;;  ,;  ■  1  1  >..  .   r  »..  ..i-:<--  1  ■;. 


TMt:    COU.XTKY    JOUKNAL. 


HENS   IN   COLU  WEATHER. 


Alfalfn   Hay   a   Valuable   tireen  Food. 
Tlx*   Uraln    Ration. 

If  yoti  liuvf  not  soparatod  the  sexes 
before,  you  slu)ul(l  do  so  when  remov- 
ing to  winter  (juarters,  placing  the  hens 
and  pullets  in  ditferent  yards,  and  the 
••hoioo  i-oek('i('ls.  if  you  keep  u  standard 
breed,  sliouUl  he  selected  and  reserved 
for  breeders.  The  remainder  should  be 
Bent  to  the  butcher  or  caponlzed  and 
saveil  f  >r  the  high  priced  market  next 
spring,  writes  John  N.  .Johnson  In 
American  Poultry  Journal. 

The  tlock  being  divided  and  housed, 
you  must  now  give  close  attention  to 
the  feeding.  As  the  runs  are  bare,  a 
supply  of  vegetal)les,  either  rooted  or 
green  topped  variety.  Is  the  most  eco- 
nomical green  food  at  this  time  of  the 
year  for  those  who  can  raise  them,  but 
for  all  round  green  food  alfalfa  hay 
that  has  l)een  cured  so  it  has  not  drop- 
ped the  leaves  will  be  found  the  best. 
Just  put  a  small  forkful  in  the  scratch- 
ing shed,  and  the  whole  flock  will  be 
busy  as  bees  until  every  leaf  and  the 
small  bits  of  straw  that  they  can  break 
off  and  swallow  will  be  cleaned  up,  and 
the  remainder  will  make  good  scratch- 
ing material  to  feed  the  whole  grain  In, 
thus  serving  a  double  purpose  and  sav- 
ing lots  of  labor. 

The  grain  pail  of  their  rations  can  be 
best  fed  by  grinding  and  placing  In 
self  feetllng  hoppers,  excepting  enough 
whole  grain  thrown  in  the  scratching 
shed  to  keep  them  exercising.  By 
grinding  or  (rushing  the  grain  in  the 
hojtpers  they  will  be  eompelled  to  eat 
more  slowly  and  will  not  gorge  as  they 
would  on  whole  grain.  The  grain 
should  be  a  ml.vture  of  oats,  wheat, 
barley  and  <-om.  fed  in  separate  hop- 
pers or  colle<tiveIy.  as  Itest  suits  the 
attendant.  Either  of  the  last  three 
grains  may  be  omitted  if  not  conven- 
ient to  get.  but  I  sliould  not  like  to 
omit  oats  fr<  ra  the  ration  when  possi- 
ble to  get  it.  for  It  Is  "the  feed"  for  all 
kinds  of  stock.  If  we  will  add  a  good 
grade  of  meat  scraps  and  plenty  of 
pure  water  ;ind  sec  t.»  it  tliat  tlie  grit 
box  and  dust  bath  are  kept  well  sup- 
plieil.  we  <'an  gitlier  a  gnxl  sliare  of 
tho.se  e;;gs  w<'  have  Immmi  planning  for. 
But  Ave  must  not  forget  to  keep  a 
close  lookout  for  tho^e  swelU^l  heads 
and  watery  eyes  so  frecpient  in  close 
winter  quarters  when  the  ventilation  Is 
poor  or  comes  in  with  a  tlraft  and  the 
houses  dark  and  damp,  and  when 
treating  the-^e  c;i-;cs  we  don't  want  to 
forget  that  an  abundance  of  light,  pure 
air  and  a  good  clean  pen  are  better 
medicines  than  any  of  the  remedies 
made  by  men. 


Colvmblnn  'Wyandntt^s.  I 

The  Columbian  \Vyand<»tte,  a  new  ; 
variety  of  the  breed,  has  all  the  char- 
acteristics of  the  Wyandottes— clean, ' 
yellow  legs,  neat  ro>e  comb  and  Wyan- 
dotte shape,  writes  \V.  S.  Richardson 
in  American  Cultivator.  They  are 
white,  with  the  markings  of  the  Light 


COLUMBIAN  WYANDOTTE  HEN. 

Brahma.  At  Hazelmere  we  have  bred 
all  varieties  of  Wyandottes  and  Plym- 
outh Kocks  and  therefore  know  some- 
thing of  their  egg  producing  qualities. 
We  have  found  that  the  Columbians 
under  the  same  treatment  In  every 
particular.  Including  feed,  care  and 
yard  room,   will  lay  larger  eggs  and 


EVERYTHING     MUSICAL 
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There  are  Degrees 

in  qualities  of 

PIANOS 


as  there  are  in  food  and  clothes.     In  these  days  it  is  not  enough  to  have  a 
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PIANO 

— it  should  be  a  good 

PIANO 


There  is  no  earthly  reason  why  you  should  not  have  a  good 

PIAINO 

If  you  come  here  we  guarantee  to  sell  you  a  good 

PIANO 


No  matter  what  grade  you  buy.  Of  cour.se,  we  do  not,  pretend — and  cannot — sell  you  the 
highest  grade  (the  Steinway)  Piano  for  the  price  of  a  lower  grade. 

But  we  guarantee  to  sell  you  a  good  Piano — one  that,  with  proper  care,  will  last  a  lifetime 
— at  the  lowest  possible  prices  such  a  Piano  can  be  bought.  Our  prices  are  ALWAYS  as  low  as 
the  lowest  not  only  for  Pianos  but  for  all  kinds  of  Musical  Instruments  and  goods. 
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544  Hamilton  Street,  ALLENTOWN,  PA. 
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EVERYTHING      MUSICAL 


!i..>re     1  i..i,.i  iii.tu  .uiy  ouier  .\iuerlcun 
variety. 

There  is  no  prettier  variety  of  colors 
than  the  Light  BrMliiiiii  nrirkings,  and 
with  ii  ••lean,  yeilow  shnidi  and  Wyan- 
dotte shape  you  Imve  a  bird  that  Is  an 
ornament  to  any  breeder's  yards.  j 

We  hone.-.fly  believ*'  that  there  is  no  ] 
new    bree«l     that     will    <'onipare     with  f 
them  for  bree<ling  true.    In  most  new 
breeds   the  gn-ater  part  of  the  chicks 
will  bv?  culls  or  poor  specimens,  while 
with   the  Coliinluans    the   poor   speci 
mens  are  In  the  minority. 


bre«l    thoronghlM'tHl    Is    worse    than    a 
scrub 

j 

Abotit    the    best    remedy    for    "scaly  ; 
legs."  whieb  is  the  work  «>f  minute  par- 
asites. Is  jin  (ipi»lication  of  sulphur  and 
melted  lard  ^nce  a  week.  i 


Profitable    Leichoms. 

At  the  Utah  agricultural  experiment 
station  the  average  of  three  years'  ex- 
periments showed  that  Leghorn  pullets 
consumed  in  a  year  <B.»1  cents'  worth  of 
footl  per  fowl  and  laid  1<»7  eggs,  which 
cost  4.«;  cents  per  dozen  and  which 
brought  $1.S4.  The  profit  from  each 
hen  w.'is  .$1  20.  or  ISM  per  cent  on  food 
consumed. 

Chicken    Chatter. 

It  Is  more  profitable  to  have  the  hens 
in  laying  condition  for  the  period  when 
prices  are  high  than  it  Is  to  attempt  to 
"preserve"  eggs  until  that  time. 

Don't  overlook  the  fact  that  hens  In 
confinement  reijuire  green  food,  and  It 
should  be  given  them  dally. 

Tlie  beginner  should  remember  that 
starting  a  flock  with  dunghills  Is  like 
cutting  a  trte  with  a  dull  ax. 

In  your  efforts  to  Improve  the  flock 
don't  overlook. the  fact  that  a  poorly 


Poultry   Polnta.  | 

Fse  sissnfras  poles  for  i>erches  oi 
daub  stich  poles  as  you  may  have  with 
a  liberal  supply  of  oil  of  sassafras  to 
keep  the  coop  free  from  roost  lice. 

Throw  some  river  sand  or  gravel  In 
a  sunny  corner  of  the  chicken  yard. 
The  poultry  will  enjoy  a  good  sunning 
and  dust  bath.  i 

For  i'oustlpatlou  In  your  flock  give  a  ! 
sprinkle  of  red  pepper  In  the  food. 
Wh?a  the  bowels  are  loose  use  black 
pepper.  Keep  plenty  of  clean  water 
where  the  poultry  can  get  it  at  all 
hours  of  the  day.  | 

Send  your  potdtry  to  rooBt  with  a  full  j 
crop. 

Give  the  poultry  a  pan  of  buttermilk  | 
or  thick  skim  milk  occasionally. 

Don't  let  the  i)oultry  roost  In  a  draft 
or  they  will  get  cold  In  the  head  and 
conse(|uently  will  not  do  as  well  for 
laying  or  market  as  they  will  if  well 
cared  for. 

Remedy   For   Pip. 

A.  barbarotis' practice  or  habit  which 
one  should  combat  In  every  way  Is 
that  which  consists  In  mutilating  fowls 
when  they  are  considered  to  ^'^  suf- 
fering wlUi  pip.  We  repeat  It,  as  soon 
as  one  remarks  that  the  hen  does  not 


drink  it  is  ctmsldered  to  be  aflJlcted 
with  pip.  The  white  horny  substance 
at  the  point  of  the  tongue  is  a  speiles 
of  nail  given  by  nature  to  the  hen  to 
enable  it  to  pick  up  the  grains  and 
8ee<l  from  the  ground,  while  pip  is 
caus(»tl  by  ulcerate<l  bones  in  the 
throat.  The  disease  can  be  easily 
cureil  with  a  bit  of  butier  the  size  of 
a  nut  and  a  bit  of  aloes  the  size  of 
a  pea.  Make  a  pill  with  the  aloes  and 
butter  and  put  It  down  the  hen', 
throat.  In  an  hour  the  hen  will  b* 
cured.— American   Poultrv  Journal. 


Kxerclae    For    Hens. 

Tests  at  the  I'tah  station  of  the  value 
of  exercise  seem  to  show  that  the  exer- 
cise idea  may  be  overdone.  Hens 
forced  to  scratch  for  every  kernel  of 
grain  by  the  use  of  deep  straw  litter 
did  not  lay  so  well  as  those  which  were 
fed  part  of  the  grain  in  the  straw  and 
part  in  tht-  box.  On  the  other  hand, 
hens  which  were  given  no  exercise, 
kept  in  a  house  with  a  board  floor,  with 
no  straw  o\  litter,  and  never  allowed 
out  si  e  of  th<'  louse  laid  very  poorly, 
the  genera!  result  showing  that  mod- 
erate cxe.-cise   favors  the  highest  egg 

prO«IU!'l   .1; 
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WOODLOT   FORESTRY. 

Simple   Directions  for   Caring   for  the 
Wood    Supply    on    the    Farm. 

Throughout     a   lairgie    part     of    the  | 
Baistem  Sitates  nearly  every,  farm  bis  I 
its      wood'lot.      From      that      wood  lot. 
wlhiich    is    often   all    -that    rem-iins    c%° 
the      vast   foresitfi      wihioh     origliwilly 
clotihed    Ohie   regiion,   the  farmer  aup- 
pHe»   his      own    n«eds.     It      turnOslves 
hJan  with  fuel,  fence  pojits,  rails,  poles, 
and   even    w.ith     'tlmlber,   boards     and 
shingles  to  keep  tihe  fiarm  buildings  in 
reipalr.     A    weM'managed    woodlot      is 
therefore  a  very  valuable  part  of  the 
farm,  and    t'he  sum   total  of  all  farm 
w'oodilots    represents      a    very      large  ' 
natiicnal  asset.  | 

The   U.    S.    Forest    Service   has   for , 
some  years   devoted   stpecial  attention  | 
to  tiie  needs  of  woodlot  owners.     Its  j 
cooperauion  Is  offered  to  all  who  would  ■ 
have    advice    In    the    management    of  | 
woodlots,     and      many   thousand's     of  | 
acres  of  farm  fores-ts  are  now  actually  ; 
cared   for   imder  practical  systems  of  j 
forestry   wh idh  it  has  reoommenided. 
As  a  generaJl  rule,  hut  liittle  care  is 
(le voted  to  the  woodlot.    It  Is  left  'to 
fhaft  for  itself,  is.  often  u.sed  too  free- 
ly for  the  pasturage  of  live  stock,  and 
Is  rarely  guarded   from   fire  or  forest 
enemdes.     When    wood  Is   needed   but 
li title   diacretlon  ils  exercised    In     the 
choice  of  trees,  and  no  need  Is  felt  of 
proviidd-ng  for  the  renewal  or  Improve- 
ment  of  the  stiand. 

Yet  is  is  decidedly  a  sim.ple  matter 
to  care  for  the  woodlot.  The  owner 
need  not  bu.rden  himself  with  any 
very  elaborate  system.  Xor  need  he. 
In  most  cases,  reduce  the  amount  of 
tlmher  which  he  cuts.  Eventually,  of 
course,  be  cam  cut  more,  for  more 
will  be  grown.  The  first  requirement 
of  the  ordioiary  woodlot  is  protection, 
and  the  second,  selection  in  cutting. 

Fire  i»  the  chief  enemy  of  the  wood- 
lo*  Fires  damage  the  larger  trees, 
starting  hollows  in  the  butts  or 
weakening  them  until  they  begin  to 
die  in  the  tops,  reduoiug  their  value 
wtien  cut;  but  the  greaiteat  harm  is 
done  to  reproduction  and  the  growth 
of  young  treea.  iRunn.ing  over  the 
forest  soil,  they  con-siume  the  litter 
and  kdll  the  seedlings.  The  fores-t 
soil  becomes  too  dfry  to  encourage 
the  germination  of  tree  seeds.  Even 
if  seedWngis  soicceed  In  finding  root 
and  be^n  to  flourish,  the  next  fire 
desitroys  them. 

Fire?  may  easily  ibe  kept  out  of  the 
woodlot  with  a  little  care.  They  are 
often  started  to  imiprove  the  grazing 
and  pasture.  This  is  certalmly  poor 
policy.  While  the  grazing  may  be 
Improved  for  a  few  years,  the  wood- 
lot  is  often  permanently  injuired.  It 
is  generally  a  poor  plan  to  expect 
land  to  produce  gjass;  and  wood  at 
the  same  tJime.  Neither  will  do  well, 
and  the  owner  will  be  paying  taxes 
on  land  Whiioh  he  only  half  uses. 
Orazdng  amlmals  often  do  much  in- 
jury to  the  woodlot.  They  browse 
upon  young  growth  and  trample  it 
down.  They  also  pack  the  soil  with 
their  hoofs,  destroying  Its  power  to 
retain  moisture  and  encouraging  the 
entrance  of  gmasa.  Grazing  should 
he  watched,  and  &houId  be  permitted 


in  the  wood'lot  only  when  »ueh  hiarm 
will  not  result. 

In  cutting.  t)he  flirst  thing  to  look 
out  for  i.?  the  young  growth.  The 
whole  point  of  forest  management  Is 
to  have  neiw  trees  of  the  mo-t  useful 
kind  take  the  place  of  the  old,  just 
as  soon  as  pos-slble  after  they  are  cut. 
One  thoughtlesis  stroke  of  the  axe 
will  gel  rid  of  a  fine  sapling  half  the 
size  of  a  man's  wrist,  if  it  Is  a  little 
in  the  way,  and  a  dozen  years  of 
growth  is  lost.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  cutting  df  a  good  tree  miay  simp- 
ly open  room  for  wcrthles's  trees  to 
take  its  place. 

In  some  regions  care  must  be  taken 
not   to  permit  the  crown  cover  to  be-  | 
come  too  open.     In  a  goo.l  forest  the  j 
soil   win   be  soft  lanid   moist,  and  this  j 
£0.11  con'!?.iti!on  is  essentdai  if  the  trees 
are  to  thrive  and  make  good  grow.'h.  j 
Opening  the  ground  to  'the  sim  dries 
out  the  moisture,  and  often  burns  out  i 
the  young  growth  aia  though   by   fire, 
while    the    trees      tend      to      become 
bninchy  <\(  'they  stand  too  far  apart. 

Past  neglect  has  produced  many 
woodlots  in  whiich  the  hiealtihy  trees 
of  the  best  kinds  are  choked  with  un- 
sound land  dead  trees  and  trees  of 
inferior  kinds.  For  such  cases  im- 
provement cuititJingii  are  needei.  It 
Willi  pay  to  'spenil  the  time  and  labor 
necessary  to  remove  the  dead,  crooked 
and  diseased  trees,  together  with  the 
weed  trees,  so  thait  the  remialning 
stand  may  he  comiposed  of  good  tim- 
ber trees  in  sufficient  num'ber,  under 
conditions  favorable  for  their  best 
development.  This  can  be  done  grad- 
ually, as  the  imaterial  can  be  utilized. 

When  once  the  Improvemient  cut- 
ting h3s  brought  the  woodlot  into 
bu«4nees-llke  shape,  further  operations 
should  be  made  with  a  view  to  re- 
production and  a  lasting  supply.  Care 
-vhould  he  taken  in  fellinig,  working 
up.  and  h-auMng  out  wood  to  do  as 
lUtle  damage  as  possible  to  young 
growth.  If  reproduction  is  to  take 
place  from  seed,  the  proper  locattaa 
of  seed  must  be  consddered. 

When  the  forest  is  composed  mtaAn- 
ly  of  suoh  trees  as  oak  and  chestnut, 
which  sprout  well  from  the  stump,  'it 
may  be  advisable  to  cut  tnosit  of  the 
good-sized  trees,  over  a  part  of  the 
woodlot,  for  the  purpose  of  palsimg  a 
crop  of  sprouts.  Such  sprouts  grow 
rap^idly  and  produce  good  poles,  posts, 
and  ties  at  a  corapairaitively  early 
age  But  the  s.t\imps  shoul'd  be  cut 
loiw  and  slanting,  so  ais  to  prevent 
rotting  and  secure  strong  and  numer- 
ous shoots. 

There   are    a    niumiber   of    thinning 
systems,  some  of  whdcih  may  suit  the  I 
requirements  of  one  woodJot  but  not  | 
those  of  anothe^     By  a  careful  read-  j 
ing  o*  Bulletin   No.  42  of  t'he  Forest 
Service,   tntitled  'The  Woodlot,"   the 
owner   can    famiiliarlze  'hlmselif     with 
these   and    choose  whichever  one   his 
own    woodlore    and    observation    sug- 
gest  as     the   best     Or,     should     the 
oiwner   desire   a   special    plan   for   the 
management  of  his  wovxllot,  he  should 
miake  appliicatdon  to  the  Forester,  U. 
S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  for  the 
cooporation  of  the  Forest  Service. 


SPRAYING. 

Gentlemen: — As      the     season     for 
spraying     it  at     hand,     allow     me  to 
take  up  a  little  apace  in  your  paper 
and   I   Willi   giive  your  readers   a  little 
of  >my  experience  with  this  sunicious 
soale:     Ftirst    I    used    whole  oil    soap, 
next   keronsene  emiulslon   water  were 
good  on  young  scale,  tout  when  encas- 
ed  it   was   not   effective,  then   I   used 
crude    oil    two    years    la    succession, 
this  seemed  to  check  scales,  but  the 
oil   wias  a'bout  as  effective  to  kiil  my 
trees  as  the  scales  were.    Then  when 
the    American     Pomologest     Associa- 
tion   >hel'd    its    hi-anmial    meeting    in 
connection    with    the    Buffalo    Exposi- 
tion.  I   met     the   Bntomologlsit     from 
Augon,   tel'Mng  me     they  had   a  dead 
shot  on  S!an  Jose  scale.    Telling  him 
of   the   failures    I    had,   in  about   ten 
daps    I    received    the      report   of   the 
Augon    hortlc-ultural      society      giving 
full    particulars   of   their     dead     shot 
treatment  on   San  Jose  Scale.     I  was 
favorably  impressed   with   their  treat- 
ment.    I  prepared  it  on  a  small  scale 
and    foimd    It    Jtist    the    thing.     Next 
year  I  put  up  a  plant  to  prepare  It  on 
a   liarger  sca'e.  doing  imy   boiling   by 
steam  and  found  it  to  be  so  success- 
ftil   that  when   Prof.  Geo.  C.   Butz.  of 
the  State  College  came  to  Instpect  my 
trees  he  wrote  to  Prof.  Surface,  s-ay- ' 
ing  It   was   utterly  Impossible  to  find 
scale   on    once    treated    trees     in    my 
ore-hard.    'He  had  it  embodied  In  one 
of  his  Bulletins.    Next  year  I  tjsed  It 
again.  It  clean?ei  my  trees  not  alone 
of  scales  but  also  of  fimgus  diseases. 
I    also    found    my    peach    trees    were 
free   from    curly   leaf   so   injurious   to 
l>each  culture  and  hiad  large  fine  well 
colored  fruit  in  all  my  orchards,  and 
no  trees  killed  as  the  crude    oil    did. 
I  have  used  it  twice  with  remarkable 
good  results,  and  I  am  getting  ready 
to   use   It    again,   why   should    I    not? 
Prof.  Sonith.  of  New  Jersey,  once  said 
at  Trenton  in  their  Horticultural   As- 
sociation   that    he    bellved    the      San 
Jose  Scale  w:as  a  blessing  in  disguise. 
I  took   the  opposite   side  and   I   now 
believe  he   was   right    and    I      wrong. 
They   put   the   careless   grown   out  of 
the    market    and    the   careful      grown 
gets   hetter   and'    finer     fruit    and      a 
profitable    market    for    his    products. 
It  ta'kes   work  to  do  it,  but  I   find   it 
pays,  as    weM   in   fruit  culture   as   it 
does    in    any   other   btislncss    to   have 
the  best   buyers  always  and   the  best 
even  though  It  cost  more  in  the  start 
but    the    cheapest    In    the   end.     Now 
one  word  of  the  dead  s-hot,  It  Is  Sul- 
phur Lime  and  salt,  well  incorporated 
by  boiling.     I  see  some  claim  to  have 
made  a  failure,  but  wait,  see  how  It 
was   made,   haste   In   making  it.   Is   a 
sure  Indication  of  not  thoroughly  In- 
corporated,  In    your    hurry    you    lose 
Its  effectiveness,  the  loss  of  your  time 
In  making  it,  and  lose  of  the  material 
which  others  found  good  but  In  your 
hurry  to  make  it,  m'ade  it  worthless. 
My  trees  are  clean,  thrifty,  prodticlng 
large     crops      of    clean      fruit.    The 
prices    are   eiatisfactory.     I    mean    to 
have  just   as  fine  fruit   in   1906   as   I 
had  In  1904  and  1905  and  I  give  my 
success  to  the   right  use  of   Sulphur 
Lime  and  salt  spraying. 

<W.  B.  K.  JOHNSON. 


TREE   PLANTING   CLUB   FOR 
STAKED  PLAINS. 

New  Application  of  Club   Idea  Among 
Six    Hundred    Texas    Farmers. 

The  tree  planting  club  on  the  Stak- 
ed Plains  in  the  Panhandle  of  Texas 
appear   to   be  an   accomplished   fact. 

When  a  forester  from  the   Depart- 
ment   of    Agriculture     attended      the 
farmers'     congress  at     Amarillo     last 
August,  the  suggestion  was  made  that 
the   people   organize    a   club    for    the 
purpo-e    of    es'taibllshing    grov€«      <of 
trees  on  their  farms.     This  region  is 
naturally  treeless,  hut  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  certain  species 
of  tree  will  grow  if  they  are  properly 
planted    and    cared    for.     The    people 
of   the   section    have   shown   such   in- 
terest in  the  proposition  that  the  as- 
sociation    has     already     nearly     600 
memlbers.     It  is  proposed  to  organize 
locai   divisions   In   each  of  the  towns 
and    spread    the    idea   throughout   the 
wl^ole  PanihafLt'S. 

The  definite  objects  of  the  club  are 
to  find  out  what  kind  of  trees  are 
best  adapted  to  the  region  and  how 
they  shall  be  planted,  and  to  obtain 
the  nece-sary  material  in  the  moat 
advantageous  way.  The  Forest  Ser- 
vice has  agreed  to  send  a  competent 
man  to  advise  the  people  on  all  these 
points,  and  when  definite  plants  for 
planting  shall  have  been  made,  the 
indiviJrial  members  will  combine  and 
purchiase  their  stock  in  large  quanti- 
ties from  the  nurserymen. 

EJvery  fanner  in  the  western  coun- 
try recognize-  the  value  of  trees 
about  him,  and  there  Is  no  better  evi- 
dence of  the  Interest  of  the  people  in 
any  practicable  plan  for  the  estab- 
'.isment  of  groves  in  that  section 
than   thiis   movement   in  Texas. 

The   club   idea    has    been    followed 
I  for    the   furtherance   of  many     other 
projects,  but  this  is  perhaps  the  firsrt 
time  that  it  has  been  brought  to  the 
I  advancement  of  tree  planting.    As  an 
'  encouragement    to   other    sections    to 
work    in    the   same    way,    the   Forreet 
Service    at    Washington    directly    of- 
i  fers   to   furnish    expert   advice    when- 
ever  a   comrawnity   shaM    organize    a 
cluh  of  this  kind   and  indicate  its  de- 
s>ire    to   establish    tree    plantation*. 


TI!IC    HIKAL    MAIL    SBRVICB. 

The  rurHl  route  mall  service,  which 
has  been  generally  extended  so  as  to 
cover  tbe  entire  agricultural  territory 
of  the  country.  Is  l>eiug  operated  by  the 
government,  as  slmwn  by  the  official 
report,  at  a  I  »8«  to  the  government  of 
about  $12.(M  10.000.  and  this  fact  Is  draw- 
lug  v)Ut  some  criticism  as  to  whether  It 
Is  wise  for  the  fownment  to  continue 
a  service  which  from  the  nature  of 
things  can  never  b*  made  self  support- 
ing. The  goverument  does  so  manj 
other  things  wUch  do  uot  pay  that  thUi 
argument  really  ptMsesses  no  merit. 
Tbe  service  as  now  given  Is  of  sucb 
Immeasurable  benefit  to  the  agricul- 
tural* interests  of  tbe  country,  has  so  re- 
move<l  uiauy  of  the  objections  to  farm 
life,  that  any  attempt  to  cut  out  thii 
service  would  be  met  with  the  loudest 
and  most  unanimous  roar  ever  heard  In 
tbe  country. 
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HOME  CIDER   MAKING. 

4  CuBvenleiit   PreMH  F«>r  TuruliiR  Out 
a   Fe^'  Ciall<»n«. 

Tliuusjiiuls  of  Inislii'l  ;  ol"  apples  go  to 

wastf  every  year  thiil  iii:j;l»t  Itc  made 

luto  ruler  <»r  vinegar  oi-  boiled  elder  if 

the   people   owning   llieni   only    had   a 

«'ider  press.   A  Iionieinatle  press  like  that 

the  illnstration  shows  will  pay  for  itself 

everj'  year,  and  when  a  few  gallons  of 

cider  are  waate<l  any  time  <luring  the 

winter  it  cau  be  made  from  the  partly 


full  eonhilenee  and  support  of  several  \ 
hundred   thousand   farmers.     We  will 
be;,'in  tliu.s  «'arly  to  hold  down  the  cot- 
tou  aerea^e  in  order  to  give  the  plant- 
ers full  Oj»i)ortuuity  to  uialie  their  ar- 
rangements for  smother  year.    We  will 
uu    lon^i-r    <'iit    uur    own    throats    by 
planting  largo  areas  In  cotton  and  play- 
ing into  die  hands  of  bearish  specula-  ^ 
tion.    The  demand  f  jr  a  reduced  acre-  , 
age  in  ortler  lo  maintain  good  i)rices  for  j 
the  stai»le  will  have  the  unanimous  in- 
dorsi'mi'Ui  and  co-oi>eration  of  the  en-  ] 
tire  farmiu;,'  and  business  element  of 
the  SDi'th." 

AleuWul  For  Farm  Porver. 

Tlie  introtiuction  of  power  upon  the 
farm  is  steadiiy  Increasing,  and  amoug 
the  latest  sources  of  power  for  this 
purpose  alcohol  is  commandin.u;  wide 
atlenlion.  This  material  is  already 
couiiiig  into  use  in  Europe,  where  its 
appiie.;tion  lo  a  great  variety  of  pur- 
poses in  reducing  hand  labor  aud  elim- 
inating drud'^ery  has  been  demonstrat- 
ed, lis  convenience,  safety  and  clean- 
liness coniUH-nd  it  and  especially  the 
possibility  of  its  cheap  production  upon 
the  hani.  Alcohol  motors  have  lieen 
perfected  and  machinery  for  distilling 
improved,  and  the  German  government 
has  encourngetl  the  industry  by  remov- 
ing the  taxes  from  the  product  used  for 
teelinical  purj)  )ses.  It  is  reporte<l  that 
raw  alcohol  Is  produced  in  tliat  coun- 
try from  itotatoes  at  i:j  cents  a  gallon 
b.v  processes  so  simple  as  to  be  within 
the  re.ich  of  farmers,  .\lready  there  is 
demand  in  this  <-onntry  for  tl:e  removal 
of  the  taxes  frun  alcohol  used  for  tech- 
nical purposes,  the  pres(Mit  revenue 
nniouiding  lo  nearly  fourteen  times  the 
cost  of  m:inufi:cture. 


HOMEMADE  ClUElt  PltESS. 

de<'ayed  or  defective  ap\>les,  cutting 
n\^•:!y  the  dec.iycd  part'.  I'rom  ten  to 
Iwtlve  g;dl  )ns  of  «-i(!iT  may  be  made 
0(f  ttM  evening  or  ruiuy  half  day,  says 
an  Ohii  Farmer  c,>ne-!pondent  in  giv- 
ing direi-tlonn  as  follows; 

M;»st  of  iiic  material  may  be  picked 
up  arvHUul  the  firm,  proltably  with  the 
ex<-eiit!on  of  the  screw.     A  <arpenter's 
bench   iron   screw   should   be   used.     A 
plaidv  li  !  .V    \2  iUihes  and  12  feet  long 
is   iieeiled    f  >r   the   press   frame.     Saw 
off  two  piecfs  four  feet   long  and  two 
jtitN'i's  t^\o  fi'ci   long,  rut   a   gain   f(mr 
inches  fr.'»m  tin*  end  of  each  long  piece 
and  lialf  an  inch  deep  and  as  wide  as 
the  thickness  of  the  short  piece-;;  then 
spike  the  four  trjgether.     For  tlie  cheese 
crib  gel  two  hoi>i)s  made  of  heavy  hoop 
Iron,     with    holes     ptmehed    al>jut    an 
Inch  and   a   half   apart,   and  lill   them 
with    staves   about    two   feet    1  dig  and 
an  inch  and  a  qtiarter  v.'uh'.  and   with 
small  nails  or  screws  fasten  the  slaves 
inside  the  hoops,  leaving  them  a  (piar- 
ter  of  jui   inch  apa'.t  and   with   a  f.-ilse 
iMitloni  to  catch  and  eoialuct  the  cider. 
A  bob*  shouM    be   b.)!-eil   in  the  cover 
half  an   in<-li  dee])   for   ihe   end   of  ^he 
screw   to  work   in;  (dherwise   it    mi      t 
slip  to  one  side  and   bend  or  possibly 
break  It.  

JORDAN'S   PROPOSITION. 


The   Foililer   i'orn. 

Smie  farmers  «'vcn  in  our  day  Icnve 
their  fodder  corn  ouf  in  the  tield  un- 
til they  want  to  use  it.  Then  they  go 
otit.  no  niatt«'r  what  the  w(\ither  may 
be.  dig  It  t»".t  from  the  siu)w  with  cohl 
fingers  and  iiaid  it  in.  These  farmers 
do  not  realize  th<'  loss  In  feeding  value 
which  results,  to  say  nothing  ai»)ut  the 
discomfort  of  It.  The  storm  .and  the 
cold  c.Muse  some  of  the  richest  |>arts 
of  the  stalks  to  evjiporate.— Farm  .lour- 
nnl. 


ro  Hold  Three   Million   U.ileN  of  Cot- 
ton   I' or    liiKiter    I'riveii. 

As  reported  by  an  ex«-liange.  Presi- 
dent Harvie  .Ionian  of  the  Southern 
Cotton  asso<-iatiou  lias  said: 

♦•The  proi)osiiion  to  tie  up  y.<XM3,0tX) 
bales  of  this  croii  and  hold  it  for  high- 
er pii<es  in  the  fa<e  of  an  already  es- 
ta1)iislied  sh  )rt  crop  and  uni)recedented 
consumption  Is  well  under  way  and 
will  prove  successful.  Already  more 
than  liiid.uuo  baies  have  been  volunta- 
rily pleuged  by  wire,  and  the  signed 
predges  are  now  oeginning  to  come  in 
by  every  mail.  The  whole  south  and 
ev^ery  cotton  se<'tiou  is  enthusiastic  and 
determined. 

"In  connection  witli  our  holding 
ma^•enlent  the  entire  machinery  of  the 
Southern  ("Jtlon  association  will  get 
to  work  in  the  next  ten  days  pledging 
the  cotton  growers  of  the  south  to  a 
reduceij  acreage  for  15HX!.  The  associa- 
tion Is  a  hdiidre<l  times  stronger  now 
than   It   was   last  sf>rlng  and  has  the 


A    tferman    a    bit    illiterate   and    noi 
rated  as  very  smart  s:ill  knew  enough 
to  buj'  ten  years  ago  a  tract  of  seventy 
acres    of    cut    off    timber    land    in    the 
Hood     river     valley     In     Washington, 
which  he  planted  out  when  cleared  to 
SpilziMiberg  and    NeAvt>wii    Pippin   ap- 
ples.    The  land  cost  him  .<b>  per  acre, 
and  lately  he 'lias  been  offered  .STd.OdO 
for  his   little   farm.     These  choice  ap- 
ples,  which  lind  their  very  highest  de- 
velopment  on   the  soil   and   in   the  cd- 
mate  of  this  vailey.  represent  about  the 
most   protltalile  Iumii-Ii  <■'  lio;-ticulture 
to  be  found  iw  the  whole  c)nntry.    This 
fruit   Is  all  taken   for  exp  >rt  at   fancy 
pri<-es,    some    of    th<-    fifteen-year-old 
trees    bringing    In    :iii    income    of    $.'10 
each. 


Bri»:tle«. 

In  fee«ling  pgs  !;i."»  pounds  of  roots 

I  will  save  i(  •»  pjdii  '.s  oi'  giMlu. 

I     A  mixtmc  of  wiieut   ii.eal  and  corn- 
meal  h.is  ;        1   1  1.  1)  ;  III  );-e  e.ii' 'the  in 

I  fattening  s^vdie  tiian  either  one  If  fed 
alone. 

I  know  of  men  who  keep  their  pigs 
on  the  m.iiJire  pile  under  ov  near  the 
horse  barn.  It  Isn't  right,  thougJi. 
Nice,  sweet,  healthy  meat  cannot  be 
made  in  thjr.  way. 

Do  not  throw  the  nubbins  of  com 
over  into  th.^  pen  and  let  the  pig-t  shell 
for  themselves.     If  you  do.  clean  the 

I  cobs  out  often.     Poesn't  take  long  for 
tbem  to  get  real  deep.— Farm  Journal. 


FOREST  PANTING  IN  NORTHEAST- 
ERN  PENNSYLVANIA. 
A    Valuable    Expermient    in    Growing 

Coal    Mining    Timbers    on    Waste 
Lands. 

The  question  of  refores-blng  waste 
mountain  land  in  Wayne  County,  Pa., 
ihasi  been  invesHgited  by  the  Forest 
Siervice,  in  conneotlon  with  the  pre- 
paration of  a  plaiting  plan  for  lan'ds 
controlled  by  .Mr.  Riichard  Kniight,  of 
Mid(lletow"n,  N.   Y. 

The  p'lan  recommends  the  planting 
of  Commercially  valuable  trees,  on 
1,500  acres  of  demudert  lanl.  Wihat- 
ever  youmg  growth  is  at  present  oc- 
ciiipying  the  ground  will  be  favored 
Where  it  will  not  detract  from  the 
value  of  the  future  sitiand.  There  is 
a  seoond-growlh  forest  of  700  acres 
a;ljacent  to  the  lantl  -to  be  planted, 
and  the  recom-menrliations  wil  Inrrliide 
direr'tions  for  tihe  right  management 
of  tihis  forest,  as  well  as  measurers 
to  protest  the  whole  property  from 
fire. 

The  princiipial  trees  suitable  for 
planting  in  this  locality  are  cthestnnt, 
'"•European  l^rrJh,  red  pine,  and  red 
oak.  Black  to  cast  hais  many  desirable 
quaHtles,  but  its  susceptih'lWty  to  in- 
sect d image  makes  its  use  on  a  large 
scale  somewhat  hazardous,  so  that  it 
will  be  planted  only  to  a  limited  ex- 
tent. 

The  growth  of  all  these  species  is 
fairly  rapid,  so  that  they  may  be  ex- 
pected to  make  a  substantial  yield  in 
from  t'hJrty  to  forty  years.  The  yield 
from  tihinning  in  the  meantime  will 
also  he  of  value.  When  the  plantation 
is  from  fifteen  to  thirty  years  of  age 
a  good  deal  of  miaiterial  can  be  utilized 
for  such  purpuseT  as  mine  props. 

The  nursery  stock  needed  for  the 
plantation  will  be  grown  on  the  tract. 
This  will  reduce  the  first  cost,  and 
the  s  'editing?,  when  ready  for  plant- 
ing, will  already  be  acclimated.  To 
farnipf.i  these  seedlings,  a  nursery 
capable  of  rearing  some  200,000  plants 
anntnlly  will  be  established  in  the 
coming   spring. 

The  project  is  one  of  great  interest 
to   land   owners   of  the   region,   as   an 
ex.3imple  of    what   may  'be   done    with 
these    waste   lands.     It   is    reasonably 
i  certain    that    the   experiment    will    in- 
crease the  value  of  the  property   and 
lirove    an    excellent   'husineas    invest- 
ment. 
i      The    demand   -Tor    timber    all    kinds 
in  northea-.'ern  Pennsylvania  is  far  In 
exce-'.s   of   t'he  ilocal  supply.     This    is 
espe'ially  true  of  the    better     classes 
of    material.      The    coal-miniing    com- 
pmie-  req!i'ire  en'ormous  q"antities  of 
timber    annually,    and,    to    obtain    the 
amount    needed,    they    are    forced    to 
accept      woods      which      are   of   small 
value.     In   many   cases,   however,   the 
use  of  strong,   durable  timber   is   im- 
perative, and   to  supply   this   demand 
hrge     quantities   must    be     Imported, 
principally  from   the  Southern   States. 
The         second-gTow^th         'hardwood 
foresit-   which   in  many   places  are  an 
illustration  of  what   would  have  been 
general   had   the  cat   over  lands  been 


protected  from  fire.  The  absence  of 
protection,  however,  bias  resiulted  in 
large  areas  of  brush  land,  absolutely 
worthless  in  their  present  condition. 
This  waste  land,  if  foresiLed,  Is  capable 
of  fully  supplying  the  local  market, 
and'  it  Is  undoubted  th;a)t  large  areas 
will  be  planted  to  foresits  in  the  near 
future. 


"Going  to  grass"  will  prove  the  se 
cret  of  Huccc-s  for  many  a  man  in  an 
agricultural  way. 


The  Alberta  country  Is  showing  up 
as  a  great  winter  v.heat  country,  th« 
most  important  discovery  yet  mad« 
there. 


While  the  deciduous  trees  may  bfl 
safely  traii  planted  in  the  fall  of  the 
year,  no  liaig  but"  failure  cau  be  looked 
for  wlien  evergreens  are  so  treated. 
Set  out  in  the  fall  they  will  surely  die. 


The  cement  cro.-sswalk  for  city  streets 
is  supplanting  all  other  kiiuls.  It  is 
clioap.  durable,  easily  cleaned  and 
every  wny  satisfactoiy.  The  stone, 
brick  and  Avooden  crosswalks  will  have 

to  g.J. 


A  Good  In  vent  men  t. 

We  have  never  had  so  many  calls  for 
Information  about  bringing  water  from 
springs  ov  wells,  remarks  Uural  New 
Yorker.  This  Indicates  a  general  de- 
sire to  put  water  In  the  house  and 
bam.  It  Is  a  good  sign,  both  of  pros- 
perity and  good  sense.  This  Is  one 
goo<l  way  to  Invest  money  at  home. 
Such  Investments  make  the  home  com- 
fortable and  the  farm  more  salable. 
Tbe  "grafters"  do  not  get  raucb  cbanc* 
at  the  money  either. 


A  friend  recwitly  tried  to  justlfj  tn* 
grov.th  of  weeds  in  his  cornfield  on  the 
g.-ouud  thai  while  they  did  not  look 
good  they  .;till.  wdr.'ii  i)lowed  under, 
returned  to  the  soil  an  equivalent  in 
humus  for  all  other  elements  of  fer- 
tilily  tak.'.i  by  them  fiJiu  the  soil. 
This  l.s  a  I  :  e  reasoning.  On  the  same 
ground  tlKve  would  be  many  people 
whose  existence  In  the  world  could 
only  be  excised  on  the  ground  of  the 
value  of  I'.ie'r  remiilns  for  fertilizing 
materiiii.  The  soil  and  the  world  are 
each  tlie  pi>)i*er  for  producing  both  the 
weeds  ai:(!  the  worthless  human. 


HERE     AND     THERE 


The  eennomy  or  profit  to  the  south- 
ern jdanter  of  feeding  «-r»ttt)n  seed  or 
cottonseed  meal  to  bogs  is  a  sub.ject 
worthy  of  more  extensive  investigation 
than  it  has  \  el  rec«'jved.  remarks  K. 
liinviil.iie  of  .\rkaiisas. 

According  to  report  of  the  state  bank 
commissioner  of  Kans.i^.  so  niany 
banks  have  been  st.arteil  that  "today 
ever.\  haml-'t  di  the  state  vvher<>  any 
coiisidera'.ile  liusine-s  is  done  has  a 
bank  "  If  is  -an  ei-a  of  small  b.anks  in 
l.solaied  <-itm  in  unities." 

.\u  exchange'  thinks  see<l  prospects 
are  .go.»il  and  that.  wiMi  the  excejdion 
of  wax  bc.ins  and  onions  the  se»><l  crop 
Is  the  liesl    f'jr  years. 

Turkesimi  alfalfa  tried  at  the  Wis- 
consin exjieriment  st.itlni  was  found 
to  b<'  inferior  to  the  native  alfalfa 
grown  beside  it. 

The  de;>ailment  of  agriculture  re- 
ports tb;'  ^experiments  have  prove*!  a 
temperaiure  <d"  a  few  degrees  below 
ze  o  to  I  e  tl  e  best  for  the  cold  storage 
of  but  lev 


1  ffcO  X.\.\  Knvclope>.,  100  Note  Hends  and 
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A  GREENHOUSE. 


M'vnntuKea  Over  Hothed— Plan  For  a 
Cbeup   Structure. 

A  greenhouse  has  many  advantages 
over  the  hotbed.  One  can  put  in  many 
a  pleasant  hour  caring  for  growing 
plants  In  the  stormy  days  of  early 
Bpring,  when  it  would  be  very  disagree- 
able to  do  the  same  work  if  hotbeds 
were  to  be  used.  Another  advantage  is 
that  we  can  control  the  heat,  which  Is 
so  essential  to  the  growth  of  early 
plants.  Insect  pests  can  be  subdued 
by  fumigation  or  otherwise.  The  dan- 
ger from  drawing  plants  from  the  lack 
of  ventilation  is  reducetl.  Stocky  and 
vigorous  plants  are  almost  a  certainty 
If  a  reasonable  amount  of  attention  is 
paid  to  watering  and  ventilation. 

It  is  of  some  advantage  to  have  cold 
frames  In  connection  with  a  green- 
house for  transplanting  early  vege- 
table plants  when  the  season  Is  far 
enough  advanced  that  there  Is  no  dan- 
ger from  heavy  frosts.  It  Is  a  well 
known  fact  that  most  vegetable  plants 
are  beneOted  by  transplanting,  whether 
It  be  In  a  cold  frame  In  the  open  ground 
or  In  pots.    After  the  vegetable  plants 
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are  removed  to  the  cold  frames  a  crop 
of  lettuce,  radishes,  cucumbers  or 
melons  can  he  grown  with  very  little 
cost  for  fuel. 

The  cost  of  beating  Is  the  stumbling 
block  that  prevents  many  amateurs 
from  venturing  In  greenhouse  building. 
To  grow  early  vegetable  plants  a  house 
10  by  20  can  be  heate<l  with  one  ton  of 
pea  coal,  costing  about  .$4.  It  would 
take  at  least  four  loads  of  m.mure  In 
hotl)eds  having  the  same  area  to  fur- 
nish the  beat.  The  cost  of  handling  the 
manure  added  to  the  cost  of  the  manure 
Itself  would  bring  the  price  u[)  to  pos- 
fllbly  $8  or  $ld.  Then,  again,  the  hot- 
beds would  re<iuire  more  attention,  as 
we  frecpiently  have  days  in  early 
spring  when  the  sun  shines  for  an  hour 
or  two,  which  would  necessitate  the 
ventilation  and,  if  neglected,  might 
draw  the  plants  beyond  repair,  while 
In  the  greenhouse  there  Is  always  suf- 
ficient air  to  carry  the  plonts  for  some 
time,  even  though  the  atmosphere  be- 
came quite  warm. 

A  greenhouse  in  a  climate  as  mild  as 
Philadelphia  could  be  heated  by  a 
small  hot  water  heater,  such  as  Is  used 
for  brooder  houses  by  poultrymen,  cost- 
ing from  .$17  to  $.'?.''>.  Secondhand  pipe 
can  be  used  to  good  advantage,  as 
there  Is  but  little  pressure.  I  would 
run  the  flow  under  the  bench  nearest 
the  eaves  and  return  against  the  north 
wall,  as  shown  In  diagram.  The  south 
bench  should  be  raised,  the  north  bench 
to  be  solid,  which  Is  the  best  for  grow- 
ing lettuce,  while  the  south  bench  will 
be  found  the  most  efTeitual  for  starting 
seedling  plants,  as  It  has  bottom  heat. 
A  pit  should  be  tlug  deep  enough  so 
that  the  return  pljies  can  be  put  below 
the  walk,  ••oncludes  a  writer  in  Rural 
New  Yorker. 


Jnat   Beifinnlnflr   to  Gro^r  Corn. 

Up  to  the  beginning  of  this  young 
century  our  amazing  development  in 
corn  production  Is  merely  a  record  of 
enlarging  areas.  Average  yields  per 
acre  were  as  good  forty  and  fifty  years 
ago  as  now.  A  new  condition  con- 
fronts this  generation— we  can  no  lon- 
ger make  vast  additions  to  the  area. 
Increasing  yields  per  acre  Is  the  future 
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corn  problem,  in  the  light  of  recent  de- 
velopments we  m.iy  .almost  say  that  we 
have  just  begun  to  raise  corn.  Holden. 
Hopkins  nn«l  others  are  showing  the 
way.  which  is  not  closed  to  any  one. 
Our  possibilities  are  Immeasurably 
greater  ihan  anything  the  past  has  seen 
if  we  but  study  the  problem  of  greater 
yields  Let  us  be  grateful  for  corn,  for 
the  fair  reward  It  brings  us.  for  the 
lifeblood  it  juits  into  our  business  and 
physical  Ic  ng,  for  the  knowledge  now 
available  to  us  and  for  the  promise  that 
Its  golden  harvest  shall  not  dwindle  In 
.vears  to  come.— National  Stockman. 

OHIcerH   of  Institute   WorUer*. 

The  Amer  <-au  Association  of  Farm- 
ers* Institute  Workers  at  their  recent 
annual  meeting  elected  the  fillov.-big 
officers  for  1!»(»0:  I•re^!(^eut.  Oeirge  C. 
(Yeelman.  (Juelph.  Out.;  vice  pre ddent, 
W.  \V.  Miller.  Ohio;  secretiry  treasur- 
er, John  II:  niilton,  Washington:  execu- 
tive commi  'ee.  .1.  fj.  Lee.  L;niisiana; 
F.  II.  Had,  Illinois:  W.  L.  Amos.  Mary- 
land. 


ICE  CUTTING. 


Iltarp  TouIm  and  Quick  'Work  Impor- 
tnut— -Huntly    Iniplementii. 

A  favorite  thickness  for  cutting  ice 
Is  fourteen  inches,  but  often  eight  inch 
ice  is  stored  satisfactorily.  If  snow 
covers  the  field  it  can  be  removed  by 
a  one  horse  scraper.  Beware  of  sudden 
thaws,  as  water  standing  on  the  Ice 
soon  causes  It  to  rot.  A  field  thus 
covered  can  be  tappetl  In  a  number  of 
places,  aud  the  surface  water  will 
sink  and  ralL^e  tlie  Ice.  The  auger  here 
Ilh:-trated  is  useful  in  this  work;  also 
in   ascertaming  ipiality   and  depth  of 


The   Manure   Spreader. 

The  manure  spread.M-  affords  the  very 
best  metho<l  of  applying  manure.  By 
using  the  si)rea<ler  the  fiirnier  can 
spread  manure  (piickly.  easily  and 
evenly.  The  manure  will  l>e  broken  up 
fine  and  lumps  will  l)e  torn  to  pieces, 
thus  facilit;iting  the  thorough  mixing 
of  the  manure  with  the  soil  and  an 
even  growth  of  subsetjuent  crops.— J. 
J.  Hooper. 


Uniry    IntereMta    In    »«v   York. 

I  am  sure  t!ie  dairy  Interests  In  New 
York  are  yet  In  their  Infancy.  More 
and  mire  the  growing  of  the  rough, 
coarse,  unskillful  crops  like  hay  aud 
grain  for  market  Is  destined  to  pass, 
and  the  finer  arts  of  feeding  cows  and 
manufacturing  milk  products  are  to  be 
the  foundation  of  the  agricultural  pros- 
perity of  our  state.— Professor  Beebee, ' 
New  York.  \ 
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NEWS     NOTES 


The  Minnesota   Horticultural  society 
Is  to   the   f.)re  again   with   an  offer  of, 
prizes    for    new    varieties    of    seedling 
apples. 

The  value  of  yeast  as  a  disinfectant 
for   wounds  and   for   use  Internally   in 
veterinary  practice  is  beiug  iuvestigat-  ^ 
ed  by   Dr.   Peters  of  the  Nebraska  ex- ' 
perlmeiit    station.      Promising    results 
have  already  been  obtained. 

The  Maryland  experiment  station 
finds  reason  to  believe  that  ground 
peanut  hulls  are  being  used  to  some 
extent  to  adulterate  feeds,  probably 
bran,  and  purchasers  should  be  on  the 
lookout  for  this,  as  the  hulls  are  worth- 
leas  as  a  feed. 

According  to  press  reports.  It  appears 
that  Ellwoot!  Cooper  of  California  of- 
fers to  undertake  the  extermination  of 
the  gypsy  and  brown  tail  moths  In 
Massachusetts  for  the  sum  of  $25,000, 
depending  on  parasites  to  do  the  work. 

With  likely  mules  selling  at  $200  to 
$400  a  pair,  why  Is  It  that  mule  breed- 
ing is  confined  so  largely  to  Kentucky  1 


BOOK,   HAKB  PLOW  ANI>  AVOEB. 

lee.  In  harvesting  Ice  sharp  tools  and 
celerity  are  of  importance  in  view  of 
sudden  weather  changes. 

Snow  ice,  if  in  heavy  coating,  should 
be  removed  either  by  a  snow  ice  planer 
on  the  field  or  cut  away  as  the  cakes 
are  beiug  sent  to  the  Icehouse.  In  lay- 
lug  out  your  Ice  field  be  sure  to  select 
ice  of  the  finest  quality  possible.  After 
the  Ice  tract  is  determined  a  heavy 
cord  is  run  between  two  stakes.  Along 
this  as  a  guide  the  hand  plow  is  passed, 
thus  defining  the  line  to  be  cut  in  the 
ice.  A  harse  marker  is  then  inserted 
In  the  groove  thus  made,  cutting  three 
Inches  Into  the  ice. 

The  field  is  paralleled  by  these 
grooves,  and  then  the  plows  are  start- 
ed, the  ice  being  penetrated  to  within 
about  four  inches  of  the  bottom  of  the 
Ice.  The  same  operations  are  made  In 
lines  running  at  right  angles  with  those 
first  laid  out,  thus  cutting  the  field 
into  regular  blocks.  If  the  snow  Ice 
plane  is  to  be  used  the  field  Is  worked 
In  one  direction  only. 

Care  should  be  taken  that  the  chan- 
nels are  kept  open.  Braces  will  be 
needed  should  the  current  be  strong. 
After  your  channel  is  made  the  Ice  is 
saweil  and  barred  off.— American  Agri- 
culturist. 


Tliut    InteroMtiuK    Potato. 

M.  J.  Labergerie  of  Verrieres,  the 
most  enthusiastic  breeder  in  France  of 
the  rrugu.iy.in  potato.  Solanum  com- 
mersoni,  is  getting  into  a  peck  of  trou- 
ble Willi  his  critics.  He  has  been  more 
successful  in  getting  variations  from 
this  interesting  species  than  his  com- 
petitors, and  they  now  intimate  his 
most  promising  blue  tubered  variety  of 
the  original  latter  Uavored  species— edi- 
ble, praluctive  aud  resistant  to  fungi- 
Is  nothing  more  than  a  very  old  variety 
of  the  commou  Solauum  tuberosum, 
known  as  (iiant  Blue,  now  nearly  out 
of  cultivation.  Others  consider  It  about 
the  same  as  the  Scotch  "Trochle 
Grant,"  which  has  bred  true  since  1745 
and  Is  never  atTected  by  di.sease.  M. 
Labergerie  has  published  a  pamphlet 
defemling  his  position  and  claims  his 
blue  <-')iamer  •.;)ni  .seedling  Is  a  legiti- 
mate proluct  of  hybridization  and  se- 
.ection  from  the  Uruguayan  species  de- 
veloped In  his  experimental  grounds. — 
wnrni  \ew  Yorker. 


RAISING  A  FEW  CHICKENS. 


Helpful  SuKKeKtlona  For  Amateurs  la 
r«>ul(ry   Culture. 

Following  is  a  summary  of  sugges- 
tions from  the  Conuecticut  Storrs  ex- 
periment station  of  value  to  the  many 
people  who  raise  a  few  chickens  for 
tlieir  own  use  or  for  local  market: 

Much  depentls  upon  the  selection  of 
eggs  for  hatching.     Eggs  for  this  pur- 
pose .should  be  of  uniform  shape  and 
size    and    thickness    of    shell.      Rough 
shelled,   dirty   and   mottled    eggs    with 
thin  shells  should  be  excluded.    "There 
is   some   doubt   as   tj   the   advisability 
of    setting    small    eggs.      While    It    Is 
possible  that   they    may   be  as   fertile 
and  produce  as  many  chicks  as  larger 
eggs,   it  is  probable  that  pullets  from 
the  former  will  have  a  tendency  to  lay 
small  eggs."    Small  eggs  should  there- 
fore be  avoided. 

Egt:s   whic'.i   are  over  five  days  old 
should  not  be  used.    "Every  egg  should 
be  carefully  dated  when  taken  from  the 
nest    In   on'er   to  avoid   error   on   this 
point.     While  good  hatches  have  been 
secunnl    from    eggs    that    were    three 
week.s    old    when    placed    in    the   Incu- 
bator, as  n  rule  they  cannot  be  expect*- 
ed   to  hatch   well   after  they   are  ten 
days  old." 

Sufcar    Beet    Irrigation. 

Tlie  following  conclusions  are  derived 
from  observation  of  metliods  of  Irriga- 
tion with  sugar  l»eets  near  Rocky  Ford, 
Colo.: 

Winter  Irrigation  and  early  seeding 
favor  a  good  stand. 

HaiTowing  or  cultivation  after  rain 
or  irrigation  Is  essential. 

The  cross  lateral  system  is  the  most 
successful  layout. 

Slit  is  not  considered  a  benefit  to 
land  and,  though  It  aids  hasty  Irriga- 
tion, does  not  raise  the  duty  of  water. 

An  average  Irrigation  is  six  Inches. 

The  total  depth  of  water  required  is 
not  more  than  two  feet.  Including  rain- 
fall. 

The  cost  of  applying  water  is  so 
small  as  to  make  neglect  and  excenlTA 
waste  Inexcusable. 
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Biar    ProfltM    From    Intenalve    Culture 
un    Siniill    I'lncca. 

The  noiiror  the  farm  is  to  the  market 
the  sniiilUr  we  are  apt  to  tiud  it  in 
urea  ami  the  more  intensive  its  style 
of  husiiu'ss.  with  u  large  i)roportiou  of 
Us  area  under  glass.  One  of  the  small- 
est places  is  one  in  Methueu,  Mass., 
wliere  there  are  only  one  uiid  one-half 
acres,  but  from  which  the  gardener 
witli  the  jiid  of  two  men  sells  nearly 
$li,5UU  worth  of  vegetables  a  year.  A 
farm  of  three  and  one-half  acres  in 
Behnout  \\i\<  produced  far  greater  re- 
sults. Tlii.s  place  is  mostly  covered 
with  greenhouses.  The  farmer  is  an 
expert  grower  of  lettuce,  cucumbers, 
radishes,  water  cress.  i)arsley  and  to- 
mai  >e.s.  Ac«-.)i-diiig  t<J  liis  own  state- 
ment he  has  made  JjiJU.OUU  inotit  in  ten 
years.  There  is  another  farm  in  Bel- 
imtiit  about  tlie  same  size  as  this  one 
wnicli  lias  as  much  glass  on  it,  and  tliis 
farmer  has  been  even  more  successful 
than  his  uciglibor  l)efore  spolien  of. 
Tiicse  two  little  farms  are  ouiy  four 
miles  from  Boston,  and  the  salesmen 
are  in  tlie  marliet  every  day,  thus  keep- 
ing posted.  Ihey  have  the  stulf  every 
day  aim  so  can  dispose  of  it  to  advan- 
tage when  short  or  when  plentiful. 

I  Slircvvd    BuHineaa. 

Tlicse    tw<.    men    liave     l)een     very 
shrewd  business  men  as   well  as  goo<i 
growers.      1  liey    have   had    very    little 
,  No.  li  stuh'.     'ihc.v   have   worked   with 
'  their    men    and    consulted    tliem    as    to 
'  methods    of    doin^'    the    work.       Tliey 
have  kept  strict  account  of  their  l)iisi- 
ness.     No  man  knows  Ijetter  what  to  do 
tiian    the   one   wiio   is    on    tlie   spot    or 
do  ng  tlie   work.     Often   llic  workmen 
will  tliscover  s  mie  way  of  doing  which 
is   more  economical   in   t.me  or  makes 
the  goods  look  belter  when  exposed  for 
salt',    and    this    way    will    be   adoi»ied. 
I  The  amount  of  manure  used  on  these 
I  small  pieces  will  average  thirty  cords 
I  per    acre.      On    a    inarUet    garden,  of 
J  twenty-tive  to   thirty-tive  acres   it   will 
aver.t.gc  eightoen  to  twenty  cords,  but 
on   th.>sc  of  7.'»   to   IW  acres  you   will 
tiud  a  <liffer(«iit   stvl«»  of  Imsiness  and 
the  farmer  using  seai<-t«ly  hfteen  cords 
per  ;ic:e.— 11.   M.   liow.ird   Before  Mas- 
sachusetts Board  of  .\griculture. 


^sei 


Not  a  few  farmers  have  invested  in 
typewriters  and  tiud  them  a  very  use- 
ful adjunct  to  their  business. 


We  once  knew  a  man  who  could  nei- 
ther read  nor  write,  yet  there  was  not  a 
man  who  could  beat  him  figuring  inter- 
est on  a  note. 


A  corn  grower  in  Iowa  last  year  had 
4,(j<)0  acres  in  practically  one  corn- 
field, which  averaged  hira  fifty  bu.sh- 
els  an  acre,  making  It  really  a  notable 
crop. 

The  Hungarian  brome  grass  is  al- 
most as  hard  to  get  rid  of  as  quack 
grass  and  should  not  be  sown  as  a  ro- 
tatyon  crop  where  clover  and  timothy 
will  grow. 


If  corn  is  planted  too  thick,  there  will 
be  few  If  any  ears,  and  in  this  case  it 
Is  not  defective  seed  or  seed  which 
lacks  in  vitality  which  is  the  cause  of 
the  barren  stalks. 


Eyen  in  Ohio  the  farmers  hardly  dare 
try  to  raise  u  crop  of  wheat  unless  they 
use  about  2CKJ  pounds  of  bone  dust  to 
the  acre,  and  the  farther  east  one  trav- 
els the  more  they  have  to  use. 


Better  butter  than  is  now  made  will 
probably  never  be  made,  but  there  are 
lots  of  chances  to  make  more  of  It. 
With  modern  facilities  and  knowledge 
It  seems  strange  that  there  is  so  much 
Door  butter  still  made. 


FEEDING   VALUE  OF  ROOTS. 

Uiieii    FurnierM   Get    the   Ui»lit   T«viat 
I  <»■!    the    UuxiiieNM. 

Tlici*'    arc    few     .Vmcri«:iii    farmers 
v.iio  g.\»w  roots  as  a  re.j:ular  crop  year 
jilU'r    .\  tar.      One    reason    is    because 
han.i  lahor  is  neccssaiy  to  a  certain  ex- 
lent:  sinodicr  reason  is  that  their  value 
I  is  not  ap;trec:ate:i  l»y  stockmeu  because 
I  they   a,»  not  know  liow   to  feetl  them. 
I  When  a  stock  farmer  raises  a  «rop  of 
I  ro.n.<  for  tiic  lirst  tinu'  iic  is  liable  to 
i  feeil  them  in  ex -ess;  th.  u  because  re 
I  su.tN!  are  not  satisfactory  he  makes  up 
his  mind  that  he  does  not  like  roots  tc 
feed. 

'lijc  cost  of  growing   roots   is   being 

iV(!uc»il    by   iiiijiroved    machinery.   <iue 

,  in    l;i:;re    meas-ire    to    the    successful 

growing  of  sjij.ar   beets.      Within   ten 

years    gre.ii    pi  ogress   has    been    made 

in  this  direction,  and  the  stock  grower 

who  wishes  to  rnl-e  roots  for  feeding 

purposes  IS  prohting  tln'rei)y. 

Condtmental   V^tS^ft. 

There  are  cooling,  lieaitiifnl  proper- 
ties about  r;>ots  not  posses.se<l  by  any 
plants  grown  above  grouiKl.  Hoots  are 
stimulating  to  a  certain  extent  and  ap 
peti/ing  wiicn  fe«l  in  connection  with 
ordin.iry  farm  roughage,  which  ac- 
counts for  the  increased  consuini)tlon 
of  other  feeds  when  roots  are  use<l. 
These  pro|»(M-ties  are  approached  but 
not  etjualed  by  silage. 

Th<'re  is  a  coiidimental  value  to  roots 
when  properly  fed  that  gives  stock  the 
sleek,  con.f  »rtal)le  aj)i)earance  that  is 
charaetori^iic  of  tlioroughl»re<l  stock 
on  file  In-  t  English  and  Canadian 
stock  farms.  The  i:iiglish  fanner  un- 
derstands how  to  gi-ow  roots  and  how 
to  feed  tlicm  to  the  best  advantage. 
When  .\tnerican  stock  farmers  get  the 
right  twist  on  the  business  they  will 
be  just  as  «iitlMisiastic  over  their  field 
of  r(K)ts  for  winter  sm-culence  as  the 
old  stock  raiser  In  I'.ngland  or  Canada, 
concludes  I'iirm.  Field  and  P'lreside. 


BUTTER   FROM   ONE  COW. 

Hoineiiiiide    Creamer    That    !■    Pre- 
ferred   in  the   Liie  of  Pans. 

A  correspondent  of  the   Rural   New 

I 

t  Yorker  tells  her  wfiy  of  making  butter 
from  one  cow  with  much  less  care 
and  expense  and  more  satisfactorily 
than  by  the  jian  system.  She  says:  We 
had  used  a  creamer  with  butter  work- 
er, swing  churn  and  pound  printer 
witli  a  tine  herd  of  .Tersey  cows,  mak- 
I  Ing  a  tine  (piallty  of  butter,  and  when 
'  a  change  In  our  business  made  it  nec- 
essary for  us  to  keep  only  one  cow  we 
naturally  wanted  to  make  as  good  but- 
ter with  less  machinery.  After  some 
conslderati(ai  we  evolved  a  plan  that 
I  has  been  very  satisfactory.  We  bought 
two  one  gallon  carrying  palls,  such  as 
dairymen  use.  and  had  a  tinner  insert 
a  tube  one-half  inch  and  flaring  tc 
three-tpiarters  on  tne  outside  at  the 
bottom  of  each  |)ail,  the  tube  to  be  one 
inch  in  li'iigth. 

These  tubes  are  to  be  fitted  securelj 
with    corks.     Tlie   covers   should   have 
three  holes  imiiched  in  them  for  venti 
lation.    Tile  whole  cost  of  these  small 
creamers  was  not 
over  "JO  cents.    If 
tliere  is  a  rim  at 
the  bottom  of  the 
pail  holes  may  be 
punched    in   it    to 
help  in  the  cool- 
ing. I)nt  they  an* 
not    re.illy   essen- 
tial. Ti'ei'iagi'am 
shows  the  cream- 
er.   A  candy  pail 
or     tub     d  e  e  i> 
enough     to    hold 
water  to  c mie  up 
as    high     as     th«' 
milk    in    the   <-:iii 
and  pieiit\  of  or 
dimiiy    well    wji- 
ter  Is  all  that  is 
needed  to  set  tlie  milk  for  cream  rais 
lug.    Well  water  at  4.'»  degrees  is  sutfl- 
clent    to    raise    the    cream    in    twelve 
hours,  but  if  one  has  Ice  it  will  save 
the  <'hanglng  of  water  at  eadi  milking 
and  colder  water  will  rai.se  the  cream 
more  <pii<'kl.v.    In  summer  we  set  our 
milk  ill  the  cellar  near  our  well,  chang 
ing  the  wjiter  at   each  milking  in  hot 
test   weather.  Itut  in  <-ooler  weather  II 
may  be  set  on  tlie  back  porch  or  any 
convenient    place    wliere    it    may    not 
freez<>.     We    jirefer   to    liave   our    cow 
fresli  in  Sepiember  and   make   wlntei 
buttei  and  with  this  plan  can  have  but 
ter  equally  as  good  as  in  summer.    Wc 
have  two  creamers  for  the  first  flush  ol 
milk  and  use  only  one  later.    The  milk 
is  strained   dire«tiy    Into   the   can   and 
set  in  cold  water  to  the  depth  of  the 
milk,  witli  emaigh  water  so  as  to  cool 
the  nil!k.  The  cre:!ni  Is  r.iKcd  In  twelve 
hours.   (  .ire  must  lie  t.iken  wlieii  draw 
ing  otf  t:ie  skim  milk,  for  the  force  ol 
a    full   <aii    Is   considerable.     I)ra"w   of! 
until   the  cream   begins  to  show,  hold 
ing  the  <  >;U  to  lessen  the  r.-ipid  flowlnji 
ami  sto;»  the  crenm.    .*<!iake  the  can  uu 
til  tlie  cream  Is  all  loosened  and  jtour 
It  Into  a  jar  to  l:e  set   In  a  cool  place 
where  it  may  keep  sweet  until  there  la 
enough  for  a  churning. 


the  graiiM  and  the  fact  that  upon  It 
young  animals  make  the  most  satistae 
tory  and  luotitabie  growth  have  aided 
in  swelling  the  butter  output.— H.  E 
Cook  in  National  Stockman. 


A   CUEAMEU. 


Feedlnar    the  Fall   PIrii. 

From  nr)w  on  mix  the  feed  for  the 
youni:  pigs  one  feed  ahead,  and  you 
may.  with  good  results,  add  a  half 
spoonful  of  oilmeal  for  each  pig  and 
increase  as  they  get  larger.  Put  a  lit- 
tle shelled  corn  in  the  feed  and  let  11 
soak  from  one  feed  to  another.  Also 
Increase  this  as  time  goes  on.  If  they 
can  follow  around  after  cattle  that  are 
fed  corn  It  will  be  sufficient  corn  foi 
them  and  will  give  them  their  needed 
exercise.  The  cattle  keep  the  snow 
tramped  down,  and  the  pigs  will  keep 
pretty  busy.  You  should  always  aim 
to  have  a  southern  exposure  protectetl 
on  the  windward  side  by  a  high,  tight 
board  feme  and  on  the  north  by  a 
building,  .vhere  the  sun's  rays  will  be 
reflected  so  it  will  thaw  on  a  sunshiny 
day  wliile  it  freezes  in  more  unprotect- 
ed pla<es  —Orange .Judd  Farmer. 

One   C'nnNe  of    Poor  Milk. 

Competi;i)ii  IS  no  mean  influencing 
agent,  it  is  a  well  known  fact  that  in 
our  smaller  places  reliable  farmers 
have  att^!ni>ted  to  produce  a  goo<l 
quality  o^  Miiit  for  their  customers  and 
to  sell  it  at  a  fair  price.  Tlieir  charges 
estimated  from  cost  of  production  have 
been  veiv  icasniable.  say  d  cents  pei 
quart,  .\fler  starting  some  irresponsi- 
ble man  w.uid  undertake  to  sell  milk 
at  X  4  )••  .'t  cents  per  «inart.  Conse- 
quently tlie  g(»od  milk  was  soon  crowd- 
ed oil  .  ,ind  tl.?re  was  left  upon  the 
market  or.iy  this  poor  quality  of  milk 
This  irrc-i)  »n-<i'Ie  man  <'ould  then  raise 
the  price  ;f  his  milk.— C.  L.  Marshall. 
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HIkIi    l*rio»'i.    Fop   CheeMe. 

To  me  one  of  the  most  trratifying  fea- 
tures of  the  dairy  l)uslness  is  the  ex 
ceediiiffly   hiffh    price  of   cheese.     It   ii 
usually  vt^ry  unfortunate  for  any  com 
niodiiy  to  readi  a  point  where  the  cost 
becomes   prohildtive      In    this   case   11 
will,   of  course,   have   au   unfavorabU 
Influence,  ^but   it   will   be  InslKnlflcanl 
compared  to  the  fact  that  we  are  be 
ginning  to  know  the  value  of  good  fuli 
cream  cheese  and  that  at  usual  prevail 
Ing  prices  it  is  a  cheap   food.    Almost 
anything  In  a  box  will  bring  12  cents 
and  some  of  tlie  llnest  grades  are  not 
on  the  market  at  any  price.    The  cheese 
making  .sections  have  not  enlarged  and 
developed  as  rapidly  as  the  butter  dis 
trkts   largely  on  account  of  the  supe 
rior   value   of   skim    milk   over   whey 
Sweet  milk  from  tlie  separator,  an  uri 
derstanding  how  to  balance  it  up  witL 
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NEW  STYLE  GRAFTING. 

IncceHMfnlly    Vme-a   In   Colorado— Com- 
mended   by   S.  B.  Green. 

At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Ameri- 
can Poniological  society  the  following 
method  of  grafting  was  described  by 
a  gentleman  from  Colorado,  who  stated 
that  It  was  the  most  successful  method 
that  he  had  employed  in  top  working 
old  orchards  and  that  It  could  be  used 
on  branches  as  large  as  four  inches  in 
diameter  with  great  success.  It  im- 
pressed me  as  being  far  better  than  or- 
dinary   cleft    grafting,    especially    for 
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riiEFT  STOCK. 

large  stocks,  from  the  fact  that  the 
surfaces  of  the  union  were  all  smooth 
and  the  scions  held  more  firmly.  The 
method  of  procedure  is  as  follows: 

After  determining  wliere  the  graft 
had  better  go.  the  stock  Is  cut  off  with 
a  fine  saw  and  the  cut  made  in  the  side 
«»f  the  stock,  jis  shown  at  A.  This  is 
tlien  cleaned  out  with  a  knife,  as 
shown  at  B.  A  saddler's  knife  is  used 
for  tins  purpose,  the  outline  of  which 
Is  shown  at  E  In  the  second  cut.  The 
scion  is  cut  as  Is  usual  in  cleft  grafting 
and  is  driven  with  some  little  force 
Into  the  jjroove  in  the  stock,  as  shown 
at  C  and  in  tlie  cross  section  at  D. 

It  will  be  f  tuiid  that  after  this  graft 
has  been  driv«'n  In  it  can  only  l)e  pulled 
out  liy  using  considerable  fon-e.  and  It 
is  held  much  more  firmly  than  in  the 


GRAFT  AKD  KmFS. 

ordinary  cleft  graft.  This  method  of 
grafting  is  undoubtedly  well  adapted 
to  take  the  place  of  cleft  grafting  for 
all  stocks  o\er  three-quarters  of  an 
Inch  in  diameter.  If  you  try  it  you 
will  be  surprised  at  the  firmness  with 
which  the  scion  will  stick  in  the  stock. 
All  wounds  should  lie  covered  with 
wax  as  in  ordinary  cleft  grafting. — 
8.  B.  (Jreen  in  Farm  and  Fireside. 


Hov»-  to  itun  an  Incabntor. 

The  average  farmer,  his  wife,  his  son 
or  his  daughter  should  not  expect  to 
learn  all  about  the  management  of  an 
jicubator  from  the  perusal  of  written 
pages.  F.xperieuce  comes  from  the 
work  itself.     This  work  is  easy.  Inter- 


esting and  fascinating,  it  occupies 
the  mind  and  leads  to  investigation. 
More  than  that,  it  leads  to  success  and 
profit.  But  great  results  cannot  be  ex- 
pected in  the  beginning.  The  poultry 
business  is  a  trade  and  must  be  learn- 
ed. Many  a  person  is  idle  today  and 
looking  for  some  sphere  of  usefulness 
who  could  learn  how  to  operate  an  In- 
cubator to  both  mental  and  financial 
advantage.  But  ihe  work,  slight  as  It 
Is,  must  be  done  properly  and  at  the 
rigid  time.  The  poultry  business  is 
honorable  and  protitable,  but  it  re- 
quires study  and  experience.  We  serve 
a  long  and  faithful  apprenticeship  to 
learn  other  more  laljorious  and  less  re- 
munerative trades,  when  tlie  same 
amount  of  application  would  in  less 
time  make  us  experts  with  an  incu- 
bator and  give  us  a  trade  in  a  line  not 
affected  by  strikes  or  lockouts  or  liable 
to  be  overcrowded.— Richard  H.  Wood, 
M.  D. 


Peters'  Rheumatism  Cure 


IS  A  POSITIVE  CURE  FOR 


The  Bottle  Trick. 

Should  the  hou-sekeeper  take  the  trou- 
ble to  measure  the  provisions  she  buys 
In  bottles  she  would  be  astonished  to 
see  how  their  contents  shrink.  Let  her 
take  an  onllnary  quart  liottle  of  catch- 
up, for  Instance,  and  pour  it  into  a 
standard  (juart  measure,  and  It  will  of- 
ten fall  away  a  third  or  a  half  pint. 
Olive  oil  will  r.ften  be  found  to  dwindle 
in  the  same  way.  Practically  all  the  bot- 
tlers of  foreign  oil  have  adopted  what 
Is  called  the  bordeaux  measure,  accord- 
ing to  which  a  so  called  quart  bottle 
contains  twenty  instead  of  thirty-two 
ounces,  a  "pint"  twelve  Instead  of  six- 
teen ounces  and  a  "half  pint"  six  In- 
stead of  eight  ounces.  Even  these  sizes 
have  been  "pinched."  and  certain  bot- 
tlers call  eighteen  ounces  a  quart,  tea 
ounces  a  pint  and  five  ounces  a  halt 
Dint.— New  York  Tribune. 


Soda  a*  Plant   Food. 

Five  ye.irs  of  experiment  leads  the 
Rhode  I. -.land  experiment  station  to  the 
coiH'iuslon  that  so<la  cannot  perform 
ail  the  functions  attriliuted  to  potash, 
for  where  soda  was  substltute<l  entire- 
ly for  ]iotasli  crops  became  poorer 
from  year  to  j'ear.  Another  result  is 
that  soda  is  nr)t  as  effective  as  potash 
as  a  plant  nutrient.  It  is  not  disiiuted. 
however,  that  soda  is  of  some  use  with 
many  varieties  of  plants*  when  the  sup- 
ply of  potash  is  limited. 


Price.  $i.oo  a  Bottle.  Six  Bottles  for  $5.00 

PREPARED  ONL,Y  BY  THE 

GERMAN  REIVIEDY  COMPANY 

ALLENTOWN,   HA. 


SECRETARY'S   REPORT. 


NEWS     NOTES 


It  is  reported  that  Dr.  liailoway  ot 
the  department  of  agriculture  has  sav- 
ed the  winter  lettuce  industry  by  de 
veloping  a  stock  of  plants  Immune  to 
the  forcing  hou.se  di.seases  that  have 
been  prevalent  of  late  years. 

The  South  .Vfrican  goat.  Sultan. 
8heare<l  eigiiteen  and  a  half  pounds  of 
mohair  .-it  one  dipping.  This  is  said  to 
be  the  record  in  this  country  and  prob- 
ably the  world's  roconl. 

According  to  California  statistics, 
during  the  last  sea.son  107.1U2.000 
pounds  of  green  fruit  were  shipped 
east  as  coinp.ired  with  i:i.">.ll().(K)0 
poumls  for  tile  season  before,  a  gain  of 
C2.082.<M»0  pounds. 

Wood  distillation  as  a  means  of 
utilizing  waste  iu  lumbering  Is  a  mat- 
ter of  growing  interest  in  this  country. 

While  expressing  high  appreciation  of 
Mr.  Burliank  and  giving  all  due  credit 
for  ills  real  acliievements  In  plant 
growing,  more  than  one  of  our  agri- 
cultural Journals  is  scoring  the  fad  of 
"Burliaiikitis"  that  uas  recently  swept 
through  the  press. 


Lime   and   CloTer. 

Various  explanations  have  been  of- 
feretl  for  the  soil  condition  known  as 
"clover  si<'kness."  or  the  failure  of 
soils  otherwise  productive  to  produce 
good  crops  of  clover,  and  it  is  doubt- 
less true  that  various  causes  do  con- 
tribute to  this  result.  But  that  in 
many  cases  it  may  be  due  simply  to 
an  acid  condition  of  the  soil,  which  can 
be  readily  corrected  by  the  Judicious 
application  of  lime.  Is  very  clearly 
shown  in  experiments  recently  reported 
by  C.  E.  Thorne  of  the  Ohio  station, 
and  the  character  of  the  growth  of 
clover  furnishes  a  gooti  means  of  de- 
termining whether  lime  is  needed. 


Cvery  SnoKet  RpRiMtera  f.1,40O,0OO  !■- 
creaKc  In   Value  of  Farm*. 

Hon.  .lames  Wilson,  tlie  secretary  of 
agriculture,  in  his  annual  report  thus 
summarizes  tlu'  present  economic  posi- 
tion of  farmers:  -If  tlie  farmers'  eco- 
nomy- position  in  the  I'uited  States  is 
•0  be  conden.sed  to  a  short  paragraph, 
it  may  be  said  that  their  farms  pro- 
•luced  tills  year  wealth  valued  at  $G,- 
4ir»,00<M)l)0;  tliat  farm  products  are 
yearly  exi»orte<l  with  a  port  value  of 
l'.S7r».(KiO.(HHi:  tliat  farmers  have  revers- 
ed an  adverse  international  balance  of 
trade  and  have  l>een  building  up  one 
favoralde  to  this  country  by  sending 
to  foreign  nati«ms  a  surplus  which  in 
sixteen  y«>ars  has  aggregated  $12.v?D0,- 
OOO.otN).  leaving  an  apparent  net  bal- 
ance of  trade  during  that  time  amount- 
ing t<»  J.'i.dlUMKXMMK)  after  an  adverse 
balance  against  manufactures  and  oth- 
er products  not  agricultural,  amounting 
to  $.'>4.'l.<>rH>.000.  has  been  offset.  The 
manufacturing  industries  that  depend 
upon  farm  protlucts  for  raw  materials 
employed  2.1.''>4.0(K>  persons  in  1900  and 
used  a  capital  of  $4.132.(K)0.fKX).  With- 
in a  decade  farmers  have  become  prom- 
inent as  l)anker8  ami  as  money  lenders 
throughout  large  areas,  and  during  the 
past  five  years  prosperous  conditions 
and  the  better  directed  efforts  of  the 
farmers  themselves  have  increased  the 
value  of  their  farms  33.5  per  cent,  or 
an  aniouut  approximately  equal  to  $G,- 
133,000.000. 

The  Inrreaa«. 

"The  cotton  farms  have  Increased  in 
value  $4G0.tK)O.(X)0.  so  that  It  might  be 
said  that  during  the  past  five  years  the 
cotton  plantations  have  had  six  crops, 
one  of  them  a  permanent  investment 
promising  to  pay  a  good  return  year  by 
year.  Hay  and  grain  farms  show  an 
increase  of  .f2.tKH1.000.000.  live  stock 
farms  a  still  larger  gain,  dairy  farms 
$.'i(in.OOO.Ono.  tobacco  farms  $."7,000,000, 
rice  farms  la.-'iOO.OOO.  fruit  farms  $97,- 
OOO.(XM)  and  vegetalile  farms  $113,000,- 
000.  Every  sunset  during  the  past  five 
years  has  registered  an  increase  of 
,$:^.400.0(¥>  in  tlie  value  of  the  farms  of 
this  country.     Every  month  has  piled 


value  Jipon  value  until  It  has  reached 
$1(i2.fK«>.<?00.     Tliat  portion  of  the  na- 
tional debt  bearing  interest  Is  e(]ualed 
i  l»y  tlie  increased  value  of  farms  in  nine 
I  montlis.  and  this   increase  for  a  little 
'  over  a  year  bala.ices  tlic  entire  Inter- 
est   bearing    .ind    noninterest    bearing 
,  riebt  of  the  T'nlte<l  States." 


Shadlno:   rnallfiovrer. 

Experiments  in  shading  cauliflower 
the  past  scMson  at  the  Missouri  experi- 
ment station  gave  the  same  results  as 
for  the  year  f»revlous.  Plants  made  a 
much  better  start  Inside  the  tent  than 
outside.  The  leaf  growth  inside  was 
also  superior  throughoiit  the  summer. 
This  was  considered  to  be  due  to  the 
ground  inside  retaining  Its  moisture 
much  better  than  that  outside. 


Mealy   ^l^eat. 

A  miller  in  Stark  county.  O.,  write* 
us  that  the  millers  of  that  county  will 
probably  refuse  to  purchase  mealy 
wheat  next  year.  lie  says  they  ar« 
doing  all  they  can  to  discourage  Its 
production  because  of  Its  inferior  mUl- 
Ing  qualities.— National  Stockman. 


NEWS     NOTES 


The  estimate<l  output  of  beet  sugar 
for  inor»  in  this  country  was  280,000 
nhort  tons. 

Forestry  work,  which  has  grown  to  • 
position  of  recognize<l  Importance  in 
the  T'nited  States,  may  be  said  to  b«  a 
product  of  the  past  eight  years. 

Acknowle<lglng  that  its  method  of 
distributing  practically  pure  cultures 
of  nitrogen  fixing  bacteria  dried  on 
cotton  has  not  prove<l  entirely  satis- 
factory, the  department  of  agriculture 
has  announced  Its  readiness  to  send 
out  baeterioiogically  pure  cultures  la 
small  tubes  bernietlcally  sealed. 

Kansas  pral.'le  hay  now  sells  In  Chi- 
cago with  the  choicest  timothy  at  $13  a 
ton.  says  Kansas  Farmer. 

Quietness  in  the  western  broom  com 
tfride  Is  reporteil.  especially  at  Chicago, 
with  a  wi(!e  range  of  prices,  according 
to  the  quality  of  the  product 
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THE    COUNTRY   JOURNAL. 


THE    COUNTRY   JOURNAL. 


PEDIGREE   PLANTS. 


*  «■  ,f^ 


Ke«l  Necessity  of  Pe4lKree— So  Calle« 

I>ediicree   Stru wberrie*. 
W.  J.  ORBEN  and  P.   H.   BALLOU,  Ohl» 

experiment  station. 

TUe  woitl    'peaigree"  bus  come  to  b« 
used    with    retei-euce    to    plants    iu    a 
Beuse  which  conveys  a  meaning  that  ia 
altogether  untruthful.     An  animal  with 
a  pedigree  is  one  having  a  known  an- 
c-estry.     The  parentage   on  both  sides 
must  be  known  for  one  or  more  gen- 
erations.    It  has  not  been  the  custom 
among  plant  breetleri^,  however,  to  keep 
a  record  of  the  parentage  of  plants— 
that  is,  pedigrees  have  not  been  estab- 
lished, except  very  rarely.     A  pedigree 
In  the  case  of  a  variety  of  plants  propa- 
gated from  Heeds,  as  In  the  case  of  veg- 
etables   or    grains,    might    have    great 
value  because  it  is  the  aim  of  the  grow- 
er of  such  plants  to  secure  uniformity 
In  the  product  and  to  develop  a  strain 
which  will  come  true  from  seeds. 
Propagration    by   Division    and   Seed. 
Any  variety  of  plants  which  is  prop- 
agated  by    means   of   cuttings,   layers, 
runners,   grafts  or  by   any   method  of 
division  may  have  a  pedigree,  but  Its 
value  would  not  be  enhanced  thereby. 
Plants  which  are  propagated  by  divi- 
sion come  just  as  nearly  true— that  is, 
are  not  more  inclined  to  vary  or  sport— 
with  a  poor  as  with  a  good  ancestry. 
A  seedling  from  Ben  Davis  would  when 
propagated   by   division  hold    Its   type 
quite    as    well    as    one    from    Grimes' 
Golden.     In    the   case   of   varieties  of 
plants  which  are  propagated  from  seeds 
the  type  is  fixed  and  held  by  selection, 
and  the  more  careful  the  selection,  or, 
In  other  words,  the  better  the  pedigree, 
the  more  firmly  the  type  becomes  fixed 
and  the  better  the  variety.  With    plants 
which  are  propagated  by  division  selec- 
tion has  nothing  to  do  with  the  fixed- 
ness   of    the    variety.      Plants   of   this 
class  are  more  tirmly  fixed  by  nature 
as  to  type  than  are  tho.se  which  are 
propagated  from  seeds. 

To   Secure   a   Plant   Pedigree. 
To   secure   a    variety    of   strawberry 
with  a  pedigree  two  varieties  must  be 
crossed  when  in   bloom.     This  process 
may  be  continue*!  with  the  progeny  in- 
definitely, and  if  a  record  is  kept  of  the 
parentage  the  result  is  a  variety  with 
a    pedigree.      The    mere    selection    of 
plants  of  a  variety,  without  regard  to 
both    male   and    female   parents,    does 
not  establish  a  pedigree.     A  pedigree 
variety    can    only    be    established    by 
growing  plants  from  seed,  and  a  seed- 
ling  with   a   pedigree   of  the  class  of 
plants   which  are  propagated  by  divi- 
sion Is  no  better  than  one  without,  be- 
cause the  gofMl  (]uallties  of  the  ances- 
tors may  or  may   not  be  transmitted. 
There  is  nothing  in  a  pedigree  of  plants 
of  this  class  which  will  help  to  fix  and 
hold   the   type   as    with   plants   grown 
from  seed,  nor  does  a  pedigree  in  the 
case  of  such  plants  Insure  a  better  per- 
formance. 


COVERED  BARNYARD. 


Snm- 


Contfortable    For    the    Co^a    In 
mer  and  In  ^¥lnter. 

We  find  that  a  covered  barnyard 
suits  us  wonderfully  well.  We  made  it 
In  a  cheap  way.  We  set  posts  in  the 
ground  three  feet  deep  and  eight  feet 
above  ground,  set  them  so  as  to  make 
a  shed  liO  by  40  feet,  and  laid  poles  on 
top  for  plates  and  rails  across,  on  top 
of  which  is  the  straw  stack.  All 
around  the  outside  Is  sided  up  with 
boards,  except  openings  for  doors,  and 
one  opening  which  Is  open  all  the  time 
and  is  four  feet  wide. 

We  have  the  permanent  opening 
next  the  barn,  so  that  the  wind  will  not 
blow  In.  We  also  have  two  stalls  in- 
side of  the  shed  to  use  when  needed. 


\ 
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QUALITY   IN    POTATOES. 

^rade  Eatlmatea—Wbat  Markets  C»ll 
For— Points  In    Planting. 

J.  W.  Gilmore  of  the  New  York  Cor- 
uoll  station  points  out  that  In  the  Unit- 
ed States  a  tuber  of  a  starchy  flavor, 
white  and  floury  In  color  and  mealy 
when  cooketl  Is  desired,  w||He  In 
France,  as  tlie  published  data  seemed 
to  Indicate,  potatoes  retaining  their 
form,  yellowish  in  color  and  soggy 
after  boiling  are  preferred. 

ITie  market  calls  for  tubers  ranging 
from  two  to  three  inches  in  length  and 
weighing  from  five  to  ten  ounces.     In 
the  north  light  yellow  or  whitish  skin- 
ned tubers  are  often  preferred,  while  in 
many  parts  of  the  south  a  pink  skin 
Is  liked  best.    Generally  a  more  or  less 
letted  skin   with  a  corky   appearance 
>r    touch    is    more    desirable    than    a 
mooth   and   clear   skin.     Tubers   with 
deep    ej'cs    and    otherwise    uneven   on 
ihe  surface  are  avoided  and  those  of 
oval,    flat-round    and    elongated    oval 
shape  are  selected. 

Depth  of  Planting. 
Invostig:! lions  ou  the  depth  and  time 
of  planting  and  the  temperature  of  the 
air  and  of  the  soil  in  their  relation  to 
quality  have  indicated  that  thei.4?ee<i 
Bhov.ld  be  planted  five  to  six  inches 
deep  iu  goi,d   soil  in  order  to  provide 


DUAL  PURPOSE  COW. 


Bar  Natural  Home  !•  on  the  Small  or 
.%veruve    Farm. 

We  do  not  believe  there  is  a  domestic 
animal  today,  as  conditions  now  exist, 
in  more  universal  demand  the  world 
over  than  the  dual  purpose  cow.  No 
farm  east  or  west  but  is  benefited  by 
her  most  u.seful  combination  unless  we 
except  the  exclusive,  special  purpose 
dairy  farm.  The  strength  of  her  claim 
is  the  universality  of  her  sphere.  Per- 
haps her  most  natural  home  is  on  the 
small  farm  or  the  average  farm.  Her 
annual  credit  account  is  a  good  supply 
of  milk  and  butter  for  the  family  and 
a  lusty,  vigorous  calf  that  matures  in- 
to a  high  cnass  carcass  of  beef.  In  this 
capacity  she  turns  to  the  very  best  ac- 
count. When  her  best  working  days 
are  over  and  she  is  dried  off  she  readi- 
ly and  quiclily  fattens  into  a  fine  car- 
cass, and  the  last  account  of  her  on  the 
block  is  no  mean  consideration. 

The  Scrub  the  Only  Enemr* 
We  are  far  from  being  at  war  with 
any  Improved  breed.  The  scrub  breed 
is  our  only  enemy.  Against  it  we  will 
combine  forces  with  any  recognized 
breed.  We  envy  not  the  special  pur- 
pose breed,  it  also  has  its  sphere,  and 
certain  conditions  call  for  it.  But 
there  is   a  special  purpose  breed,  and 


room  enough  between  the  seed  and  the     ^^^^^  jg  ^  ^j^^,  purpose  breed.     Each 
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\sQiVi   AMD   HIGH   PRICED   LAND. 

It  is  worth  noting  that  the  high  priced 
liuids  of  Illinois  and  other  sections 
of  the  west— land  which  sells  for  $150 
and  upward  per  acre— are  almost  Inva- 
riably worked  with  the  cow.  In  fact, 
there  is  no  type  of  farming,  save  dairy- 
ing, which  will  keep  up  the  fertility  of 
aach  land  and  enable  it  to  pay  a  fair 
interest  on  Its  valuation.  There  is  a 
lesson  here  worth  heeding  by  the  own- 
em  of  lower  priced  lands,  for  If  mod- 
em methods  of  dairying  can  be  made 
profitable  on  high  priced  land  they  cer- 
tainly can  be  applied  with  greater 
profit  to  lower  pricetl  lands.  The  dairy 
farm  is  always  a  proiluctive  farm,  the 
■oil  becomes  more  and  more  fertile  and 
all  crops  raised  on  it  larger  and  more 
profitable.  Dairying  Is  the  one  business 
which  will  never  be  overdone  in  this 
oountry  and  affords  the  surest  and 
safest  way  for  a  man  to  improve  his 
farm  and  get  on  his  feet  financially. 
If  a  man  has  a  poor  farm  and  Is  in 
debt  we  know  of  no  better  way  for  him 
to  get  out  of  his  trouble  than  to  keep 
•11  the  cows  he  can  take  good  care  of 
and  ra'se  as  much  poultry  as  possible. 
Doing  this,  he  will  soon  get  rid  of  his 
mortgage  and  double  his  crop  yield. 
Thousands  of  men  have  done  and  are 
doing  this  very  thing  with  almost  nnl- 
fonn  succeaa. 
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PLAN  OF  A  COVEUKD  BABNTABD.      j 

The  dotted  line  shows  where  we  build 
an  outside  pen  and  let  the  straw 
come  down  ou  it  to  the  ground,  mak- 
ing a  very  warm,  nice  place  inside  for 
stock.  I 

Since  we  have  had  this  shed  we  only 
let  the  cows  in  their  stalls  In  the  bam 
to  be  niilke  1  and  to  eat  their  gi'ain. 
There  has  been  no  cleaning  stables  for 
three  years,  and  the  cows  are  always 
as  clean  In  winter  as  iu  summer,  as  it 
is  known  th:it  a  cow  will  never  lie 
down  in  a  foul  place  if  she  can  find  a 
clean  one.  and  the  she<l  can  be  kept 
bedded  up  and  clean.  We  have  feed 
racks  In  the  shed,  so  tint  the  stock  does 
not  need  to  be  out  in  storms  at  all.  Also 
a  salt  box.  where  they  have  salt  all  the 
time. 

We  keep  from  nine  to  twelve  head  In 
this  sized  shed,  and  they  are  comforta- 
ble.   We  have  the  siding  nailed  to  s^- 
arate  pieces  so  that  when  we  haul  ma- 
nure the  siding  can  be  taken  off  like  a 
barn  door  and  carried  out  of  the  way. 
Then    teams    and    wagons    are    driven 
through  the  shed  anywhere.   The  parti- 
tion to  stalls  is  the  same,  to  be  lifted 
up  and  carried  to  one  side.    Some  peo- 
ple might  find  objections  to  it.  but  the 
cattle  have  none.   In  sunmier  they  hide 
away  from  the  flies  and  in  winter  are 
out  of  the  cold  and  storms  all  the  time, 
concludes  an  Ohio  Farmer  correspond- 
ent who  desoribt'S  thi.s  she<l. 


surface  of  the  ground  for  the  develop 
ment  of  the  number  of  tubers  the  plant 
Is  capable  of  producing.  The  tubers 
growing  from  one  and  a  half  to  four 
inches  deep  were  of  nmre  uniformly 
good  (luallty  than  th :)se  growing  either 
deeper  or  shallower.  The  results  seem- 
ed to  show  that  good  quality  Is  devel- 
oped under  a  uniform  soil  temperature 
of  (j.j  to  "."»  (legrees. 

It  has  further  been  found  that  long 
tubers  whi<-li  gr(j\v  sloping  In  the 
ground  show  a  <lifference  in  cooking 
(luality  between  the  two  ends,  the 
stem  end  <•!>  >king  more  mealy  than  the 
bud  end.  which  in  these  instances  is 
generally  nc:ircr  the  surface  of  the 
soil.  Incidni'ally  the  station  observed 
that  in  HU»4  a  fine  sandy  loam  pro- 
du«Til  potatoes  of  giod  quality,  while 
under  iilentical  condill  :;;i.j  a  poorly 
drained  clay  loam  yielded  potatoes 
which  remained  firm  and  sozgj'  after 
boiling  and  were  very  poor  in  flavor. 


will  adapt  itself  to  conditions  that  suit. 
The  dual  purpose  is  for  the  many,  for 
the  masses,  'ihe  special  purpose  ia  for 
the  few.  lor  the  classes. 

It  is  aii  right  to  develop  the  exclusive 
beef  type.  iJut  this  is  not  the  class 
that  furnishes  milk  for  the  family  and 
butter  for  the  board.  It  ia  not  the  cow 
for  the  sm:iii  farm.  It  Is  not  the  cow 
for  the  thousands  of  large  families  of 
moderate  means  and  small  estates.— 
W.  V.  llarued  Before  Missouri  Dairy 
Association. 


winter   Prnnlnff. 

Prune  In  winter  to  Increase  growth 
and  In  summer  to  check  It.  With  older 
trees  we  nee<l  to  cut  away  dead 
branches  and  all  that  rub  against  each 
other.  Never  cut  large  branches  from 
the  trunk  or  main  branches  If  doing  so 
can  be  avoided  -Professor  Maynard. 


ratalpn    Seed. 

The  croj»  of  Catalpa  sjieclosa  seed 
for  I'.M).')  was  very  short,  many  of  the 
best  trees  having  no  seed  whatever. 
The  « au.se  of  thi^s  situation,  which  is 
the  same  to  a  less  extent  every  year,  Is 
that  nt  the  blossoming  perio<i  for  Ca- 
talpa speciosa  in  the  middle  states 
bees  and  other  insects  hrne  not  yet 
become  actlv<'.  and  the  flowers  fall  to 
become  pollenized.  while  two  weeks 
later,  when  the  Inferior  varieties  open, 
the  insects  are  abundant,  and  pollen  is 
carried  from  flower  to  flower  In  great 
abundance.  Severe  rainstorms  which 
occr.;re<l  In  early  spring  also  tended  to 
prevent  complete  fertilization  of  tb« 
Catalpa  speciasa.— Arboriculture. 


HERE    AND    THERE 


■veep  A«^ay   From   Sknnk   Farms. 

Ever}'  year  dozens  of  people  write  us  j 
about  skunk  farms.  Only  one  answer  i 
can  be  given— don't  attempt  to  farm 
with  skunks.  No  matter  what  you  read 
in  the  papers,  let  skimk  farming  alone. 
There  are  no  skunk  farms.  A  few  peo- 
ple have  tried  breeding  them  In  cap- 
tivity, but  always  with  failure.  The 
skunks  do  not  thrive  under  such  condi- 
tions, and  usually  a  disease  breaks  out 
which  carries  them  off.  Add  to  this  the 
fact  that  after  starting  such  a  place  a 
man  is  known  as  a  skunk  for  the  rest 
of  his  life,  and  it  is  easy  to  see  the  out- 
come. Never,  never,  start  a  skunk 
farm!— Rural  New  Yorker. 


The  Bean  Belt. 

While  beans  will  grow  in  a  wide 
variety  of  soils  and  climates,  the  pro- 
duction of  the  commercial  crop  seems 
to  be  limited,  chiefly  on  account  of  the 
attacks  of  the  bean  weevil,  to  a  narrow 
belt  along  the  northern  border  of  the 
United  States  and  to  a  portion  of  Cali- 
fornia, remarks  an  exchange. 


Broken  crackers,  the  refuse  from  the 
cracker  factories,  are  fed  by  several 
successful  poultrymen.  and  the  con- 
sumption is  increasing  annually.  It 
must  be  remembered,  however,  that 
the  main  nutriment  in  this  instance  is 
starch. 

As  among  a  thousand  human  (aces 
no  two  are  alike,  so  among  an  equal 
number  of  horses  none  have  hoofs  ex- 
actly alike,  a  fact  whi .h  has  an  Im- 
portant bearing  In  correct  horseshoe- 
ing. 

Some  seasons  guinea  hens  will  lay 
and  hatch  two  broods,  says  an  ex- 
change, but  this  Is  not  usual. 

Much  care  should  be  taken  In  obtain- 
ing the  various  kinds  of  grass  and 
clover  seeils.  as  these  often  contain  in- 
jurious seeds  of  weeds  that  thus  be- 
come widely  scattered  over  the  coun- 
try. 

It  is  claimed  by  a  New  York  farmer 
that  wireworms  will  not  live  In  ground 
where  buckwheat  Is  grown  for  two  sea- 
sons and  that  potato  land  may  be 
cleared  of  these  worms  by  growing 
buckwheat. 


th^  Output 

THE  output  is  the  key-note  to 
profit.  In  deciding  upon  a 
price  at  which  to  sell,  a  manu- 
facturer, no  matter  what  article 
he  has  to  offer,  considers  how 
many  he  likes  to  sell,  and  bases 
his  charge  accordingly.  It  is 
reasonable,  too.  If  a  tailor  sells 
only  two  suits  of  clothes  each 
week,  his  income  must  come 
from  the  profits  of  these  two 
suits.  If  he  can,  however,  dou- 
ble or  treble  his  output  without 
materially  increasing  his  work- 
ing expenses,  he  can  naturally 
afford  to  make  the  profit  on 
each  suit  much  less. 

Again  this  output  decides  the 
buying  power.  It  is  only  neces- 
sary to  state  that  there  have 
been  manufactured  and  sold  over 

77,000 
EMERSON     PIANOS 

to  prove  what  the  buying  power 
•f  this  great  Company  must  be. 
The  small  manufacturer  who 
turns  out  only  a  few  pianos  each 
month  will  certainly  have  to  pay 
more  for  the  material  in  each 
piano — there  is  absolutely  no 
doubt  about  this. 

When  you  consider  these  facts 
and  put  this  truth  along  side  of 
them,  that  there  are  only  three 
companies  in  the  United  States 
who  have  made  and  sold  as 
many  pihnos  as  ourselves — that 
we  haven't  a  competitor  making 
a  high-grade  piano  whose  out- 
put is  as  large  as  ours — it  needs 
no  argument  to  convince  you 
that,  quality  for  quality,  you 
can  buy  cheaper  of  us  than  any 
one  else. 

Emerson    Piano   Co., 
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CHICAGO. 
195  Wabash  Arc 


THE  GUINEA  FOWL. 


FEEDING   POULTRY. 


taereaalns  Interest  In  It  «•  a  Choie« 
Table   Bird. 

"A  growing  market  for  guinea  fowl" 
in  the  United  States  has  led  to  a  recent 
farmers'  bulletin.  No.  23-i,  on  this  bird 
and  its  use  as  food.  Among  other  In- 
teresting statements  made  are  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Of  the  domesticated  birds  of  the 
ordinary  type  the  so  called  pearl 
guinea  fowl  is  by  far  the  most  com- 
mon. It  has  steel  or  purplish  gray 
plumage  regularly  dotted  or  "pearled" 
with  white  (whence  its  name),  and  it 
is  so  handsome  that  the  feathers  are 
frequently  used  for  ornamental  pur- 
poses. The  birds  have  bright  coral  red 
wattles.  The  ears  and  the  sides  of 
the  head  are  ordinarily  white  and  are 
not  unlike  kid  in  appearance. 

On  the  continent  of  Europe  guinea 
'.owl  are  considered  vci-y  delicious  ta- 
ble birds,  and  in  England  they  are 
highly  prizeti  as  substitutes  for  game,  j 
sometimes  figuring  on  menus  as  "Amer- 
ican pheasant."  They  have  always 
been  eaten  to  a  certain  extent  in  the 
United  States,  especiallj-  In  the  south, 
and  have  been  much  relished  by  those 
who  were  discriminating  In  their 
tastes,  but  until  recently  they  have 
been  commonly  said  to  be  rather  In- 
ferior to  chickens,  perhaps  because  of 
the  darker  color  of  the  meat  or  be- 
cause the  majority  of  persons  hu^  nev- 
er had  their  attention  called^  their 
good  points. 

Their    flavor   resembles    In   so   many 
ways  that  of  game  birds  that  guinea  I 
fowl  furnish  an  excellent  substitute  for 
game.     They  .seem  as  yet   to  be  little 
bought  for  private  families  except  by 
the  few  who  have  learned  to  appreciate  i 
their  excellent  tiualities,  but  some  Idea  i 
of   their   importance   in   club  and    res- 1 
taurant  menus  may  be  gathered  from  I 
the    fact    tliat    In    a    fashionable    New ' 
York  hotel  3  (Mt(»  were  used  between  the  1 
1st  of  .January  and  the  middle  of  April,  j 
](>0o. 

The  young  birds  for  broilers  begin  to  I 
reach  the  market  In  the  north   late  in 
the  suiiinier;  the  larger  birds  are  killed 
throughout  the  autumn  and  early  win- 
ter, and  by  means  of  cold  storage  the 


COMMON  orrNEA   FOWLS. 


season  is  con  inued  until  spring.  Since 
practically  no  bn*eders  make  a  spe-  j 
cialty  «)f  guinea  fowl  for  the  market,  i 
the  birds  are  supplied  in  small  numbers 
by  poulterers  who  keej)  a  few  with 
their  other  kinds.  The  New  York  deal- 
ers get  tlieir  fresh  guinea  fowl  largely 
from  New  Jersey.  They  are  raised  in 
small  numbers  by  many  poultrymen 
In  the  middle  west,  as  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  the  market  supply  comes  in 
considerable  part  from  that  region.  The 
wholesale  mei  t  dealers  In  Chicago  buy 
up  the  birds  as  they  find  them,  here 
and  lliere,  on  farms,  paying  for  them 
by  the  head  rather  than  by  weight,  as 
with  other  varieties.  The  birds  are  put 
Into  <'old  stonige  until  enough  are  col 
lected  for  a  shipment.  Sometimes  they 
are  sold  In  om-  eastern  markets,  but 
often  they  are  sent  to  England,  where 
there  Is  always  sale  for  them. 

Guinea  fowl  are  not  separately  in- 
cluded In  the  official  market  reports, 
and  consequently  it  is  difllcult  to  ob- 
tain definite  information  regarding 
their  i>rlcp.  Private  ln<inlry  among  reli- 
able dealers  in  Boston,  New  York, 
Rochester  and  rhiladelphia  indicates 
thiit  In  northeastern  cities  the  average 
retail  price  for  a  pnlr  weighing  two 
or  three  pounds  each  is  prol>abIy  about 
J1.2."  in  the  fiutmnn  and  early  winter, 
while  yotmge  birds  earlier  In  the  sea- 
son and  older  birds  later  often  bring 
$1..^»0  per  pair  or  even  more.  In  the 
south,  where  all  poultry  Is  cheaper,  they 
cost  less.  Information  rceived  from 
Montgomery.  .\ln..  g'ves  .'iO  to  35  cents 
each  as  an  ordinary  retail  price. 


Beer  and  Breivera'  Grain  For  Dnelui. 
Clover  a   Good   Food. 

I  have  heard  and  experienced  that 
charcoal  is  highly  beneficial  if  used  for 
faitening  either  ducks  or  fowls,  but  It 
has  only  recently  come  to  my  knowl- 
edge that  beer  is  a  splendid  agency  in 
the  sauie  cause.  Nevertheless  it  Is  so, 
says  A.  V.  Meerseh  in  Western  Poultry 
Journal.  If  you  want  to  fatten  your 
ducks  or  ducklings  speetlily  and  Inex- 
pensively, mix  their  meal  with  stale 
beer;  al-o  give  them  some  brewers' 
grain  if  possible  and  avoid  giving  so 
much  fat  or  grease.  You  will  be  aston- 
IsliiHl  at  the  result.  The  fattening  is 
accomplished  in  a  much  quicker  space 
of  time,  one  great  feature  being  the 
absence  of  an  overabundant  fat— 1.  e., 
superfluous  yellow  fat,  which  Is  the  di- 
rect consequence  of  fattening  with 
greasy  substances.  The  malt  in  the 
beer  pro{!!:ce.'-  {'esh  pure  and  simple, 
also  weight,  the  two  great  aims  of  the 
fattem-r.  I'iesh  weighs  heavier  than 
fat,  and  ducks  fattened  on  beer  weigh 
half  as  much  again  as  those  fattened 
on  other  ingredients.  There  need  be 
no  api)reliension  regarding  the  flavor. 
Not  even  the  stiinc\iest  or  most  rigid 
abstainer  could  detect  evidence  of  beer 
unnatural.  By  stale  beer  of  course  I 
do  not  mean  moldy  or  sour  beer,  but 
any  left  In  Jugs  or  glasses  from  the 
dinner  or  supper  table,  the  dregs  of 
bottled  beer.  etc.  Neither  need  there 
be  any  cause  (»f  alarm  nnent  the  color. 
1  have  had  whiter  flesh  fattened  this 
way  than  any  other.  I  earnestly  rec- 
ommend llie  method,  knowing  it  will 
give  entire  satisfaction  upon  experi- 
ment. 

Clover  is  :ni  admirable  food  for  fowls, 
and  this  is  easily  understood  when  It  ' 
is  considereil  that  1(K)  piuuds  of  dried  I 
clover  leaves  contain  eleven  pounds  of 
protein  nw.l  sufHeient  lime  to  form  the 
sheila  of  2(M»  eggs.  A  fowl  bree»ler  on 
a  large  scjde  t  )ld  us  lately  that  since  he 
began  to  give  his  fowls  green  clover  In 
summer  and  dried  clover  leaves  In 
winter  they  have  passed  much  better 
through  the  molting  time  and  that  he 
has  had  uiiiny  more  eggs;  that  his 
yoiuig  birds  get  their  feathers  much 
quicker  and  form  big  strong  ones.  In 
summer  he  cuts  the  green  clover  up  In- 
to bits  of  altout  an  Inch  and  gives  a 
handful  to  every  five  fowls.  To  get  a 
supply  for  winter  use  he  Informs  the 
writer  that  he  cuts  the  elover  when  It 
begins  to  flower,  dries  It  well  In  the 
sun.  p:icks  it  In  bags  and  stores  it  In  a 
dry  barn.  Then  he  takes  «|uantilies  as 
requ!re<l,  dries  in  the  oven  and  rubs 
the  lenves  In  his  hnnds  Into  fine  pieces. 
The  i»owdere<l  lenves  are  then  scalded  [ 
or  boiled  and  about  a  handful  for  every 
five  f(»wls  mixed  with  the  t)rdlnary 
dally  fo'Ml.  The  results  of  this  system 
are  s  >  favor:ii:li'  that  he  suys  that  he 
will  ix't  a  lii.ndred  to  one  that  no  one 
who  h.is  tried  it  will  ever  again  aban- 
don It. 


now  in  for<  e.  and  the  price  has  In  gen- 
eral advanced  considerably.  Whereas 
a  pair  I'ornierly  sold  m  New  Vork  at 
50  to  90  cents,  they  now  bring  from  90 
cents  to  $l.li5  or  more.— C.  F.  Lang- 
worthy. 


Dry    Feed    For   Chi  oka. 

One  of  the  best  possible  rations  for 
a  chick,  wliether  reared  un«ler  hen  or 
in  brooder,  is  what  we  call  dry  ration, 
writes  a  Pennsylvania  farmer  in  Amer- 
ican ('nltiv.iti)r.  It  Is  the  nearest  ap- 
proach to  the  natural  diet  of  a  fowl 
possible  to  attain.  This  method  calls 
for  all  dry  food,  such  as  rolled  wheat 
and  oats,  small  broken  corn,  rice  or 
grain  of  any  kind,  small  seeds  and  beef 
scraps  mixed.  To  this  should  be  add- 
ed small  gilt  of  some  kind.  The  beef 
scrap  should  be  of  good  quality  that 
has  been  pi-operly  prepared  and  nicely 
ground.  This  kind  of  food  can  be 
greatly  improved  by  the  addition  of 
some  well  broken  peas  and  beans  and 
a  little  i>roperiy  prepared  clover.  The 
peas,  beans  mid  clover  furnish  the  veg- 
etable and  green  food,  the  rest  the 
grain  see<l  and  animal  portion  of  tlielr 
diet,  giving  tliem  a  most  perfectly  bal- 
anced ration.  Should  It  be  preferred 
to  add  to  this  a  mixed  food,  it  should 
be  thorouglily  scalded.  If  cooked  or 
l)ake(l.  so  nuicli  the  better,  for  this 
take-*  away  the  unnaturalness  of  the 
food,  but  little  troul)le  from  feeding  is 
exporienceti  when  this  method  is  fol- 
lowed. 


the  worst,  and  lie  is  sure  to  be  a  great 
di.sappointment,  because  a  large  num- 
ber of  eggs  from  his  pen  will  be  found 
unfertile.  It  Is  the  sprightly,  active, 
normal  sized  bird  that  is  the  good 
breeder,  the  sure  getter  of  fertile  eggs 
and,  more  than  that,  the  begetter  of 
the  right  kind  of  stock— chicks  that 
thrive  and  grow  well.  There  is  an- 
other polnt-the  big  framed  birds  carry 
an  undue  amount  of  bone,  which  is 
waste,  and  such  are  less  desirable  In 
the  market.  Keing  coarse  looking  and 
rangy,  they  are  passed  by  for  the  more 
compact  birds  which  show  a  proper 
proportion  of  meat  and  bone.  Then, 
again,  these  big  bonwl  and  coarse  birds 
eat  more  and  lay  less  than  the  natural 
sized  ones;  therefore  never  try  to  breed 
oversiz«>d  fowls,  neither  hens  nor  cocks. 
—London  M:iil. 


Overnlsed  Fowls. 

The  tjuestion  as  to  the  size  of  bird 
to  keep  is  a  more  important  one  than 
most  poultry  breeders  realize,  and  mis- 
takes in  thi-<  direction  are  only  too  fre- 
quent, one  of  the  most  common  being 
that  of  brceling  from  oversized  birds. 
Of  all  the  tiresome  inmates  of  the 
poultry  yard  a  big,  clumsy  male  bird  Is 


Drlnklnnr  A  <>Mnel  Spread*  Dliieaae. 

.Many  porlti\v  i<eepers  make  the  mis- 
take of  using  open  receptacles,  such  as 
an  old  s{iu<'ep:in  or  cracked  dish,  filling 
it  up  once  n  wei'k  and  allowing  it  to  be 
exposed  to  the  sun*s  rays.  This  is  a 
serious  error,  says  a  <»orrespondent  of 
Amerlc.in  '  'ulti\ator.  Should  a  touch 
of  disease  appear  on  tlie  farm  the  bird 
affected  naturally  <lrinks  a  lot  and  in 
so  doing  leaves  tlie  germs  of  disease 
behind  for  the  others  which  follow, 
.and  so  <lisease  Is  spread  broadcast.  I 
maintain  that  the  scalding  of  the  tins 
Is  very  essiMitial.  No  disease  spreads 
so  rapi<lly  iis  by  means  of  infected 
clrlnklng  w.iter.  Keep  the  water  cool 
and  al»solutely  pure. 


Frnit   TreeM   on    the   Ponltry   Farnk. 

Poultrymcii  are  not  planting  50  per 
cent  of  the  fruit  tre<'s  they  should  be 
planting.  Why  this  Is  s)  remains  a 
mystery,  for  the  advice  to  |)lant  fruit 
trees  in  the  poult vy  runs  is  frequentlr 
reiterated  In  t'lc  p»n!trv  p-es>i. 
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The  publishers  of  the  Country  Journal  are  in  a  position  to   offer   an    extraordi- 
nary subscription  bargain  to  its  readers  for  1905,  and  this   is  only  one  of  the  many 
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our  publication  from  time  to  time. 
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zine ])ul>lisht-d,  and  as  its  name  denotes, 
it  jKivcs  a  rugge<l  road  to  success.  Every- 
body should  read  it. 


THE  GUINEA  FOWLS. 


Tliere  AeeniM  to  Re  a  (•roMrlnic  Market 
Kor  Tliem   a*   Tnlile   Birda. 

It  seems  that  gu.ne.i  fowls  miglit  well 
be  bred  in  the  I'liHed  Statj's  more  ex- 
tensively than  is  yet  the  case  either 
along  with  other  |>onltry  or  In  larger 
numbers  by  themselves.  The  varieties 
have  been  improved  in  recent  years, 
.ludging  liy  the  best  available  data 
guinea  fowl  :ind  «'hicken  at  nioilerate 
prices  yield  about  as  nin<'h  actual  nour- 
ishment as  medium  cuts  of  beef,  mut- 
ton and  i>ork  and  are  fairly  economical. 
But  at  fancy  prices  they  Jire  directly 
comparable  with  such  e.\p<>iisive  meats 
as  fillet  of  beef  and  lYench  lamb 
chops.  Of  course  if  they  are  eaten  on 
the  farm  wiiere  they  are  raisetl.  and 
especially  If  they  have  found  most  of 
their  food,  tliey  are  evidently  an  eco- 
nomical kind  of  meat.  On  the  other 
hand.  It  must  not  be  supposed  that  as 
sold  In  city  markets  their  price  Is  nec- 
essarily prohibitive.  Families  that  can 
afford  porterhouse  steak  and  turkey 
can  well  afl  »rd  guinea  fowls  at  ordina- 
ry prices  and  will  find  that  they  give  a 
very  pleasant  variety  in  the  meat  list. 

The  demand  for  guinea  fowls  In  city 
markets  has  recently  Increased  consid- 
erably, perhaps  quite  largely  ou  ac- 
count of  the  more  stringent  game  laws 
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This  is  a  co-operative  idea  and  the 
offer  may  not  be  open  very  long.  We 
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ONE  FULL  QUART  OP 

WHISKEY  FREE 

We  know  the  meaning  of  worda  aad  will  do  »■  we  tm,y.  We 
•lata  t*  bo  the  loweat-prle«4  Wklakey  Home*  aa4  Xh» 
Larseet  Mall  Order  Wktekey  Oaaewa  In  the  Bmitk.  All  the 
Nortk  Carollaa  Wklnkcjr  we  acll  I*  •••d— ibere'a  a*  bad. 

PeupleUero  wouldn'tadulieraieic  tbeykuewbow— tkcy  areta* 
ie*l!    Most  wliliikey  Mjaei-s  are  noted  (or  mlzlns,  blending  and 

Ml  MM  waf 


ftter  Uian 


wakei  iii«r.    We  Bfll  more  ^nuliie  old  whtalcey  andj 

anr  known  cou 

•  Liquid  Joy  I 

North  Caroll 

oarfrrandfai 

per  Railon.but  it's  not  any  better  than  *'Caaper*s  11  Tear  Old."   It 

must  please  or  we  «iU  buy  it  back.   We  hare  a  capital  of  I600,0in, 


ojt  I  It'*  mode  by  huuebt  people  In  Uw  mountaina  o( 
jllna.  IQ  oM-Btyle  copper  ■Ulk,  Juai  «•  It  waa nude  bT 
alhvrH.    Fii^trrate  wbiakey  Is  Mid  at  •ft.OOtoaCOa 


land  tbe  I'ooples'  National  Bank  and  the  lledmont  BaTlnn  Bank 

"To  IntrodtKse  tola 
ta  af  "Vm»9*r'»  II 
■  Tear  Old"— two  anmple  bottlen,  one  15.  one  IS  srear_Md— a  oork 


lot  thiscity  will  Uill  you  our  word  ia  (rood 
■  honest  whiskey,  we  olTer  foar  Fall  "" 


'ft 


jr^tljr- 


laerew  and  a  drtnLtn^Klasii— all  forM.Vft.  K  •ft.VO  laaent  wa  { 
■  will  douiile  tbe  above  and  put  la  free  •••  Fall  Qaart  Extra. 
I  Wc  hare  Bome  of  tbls  wbiskey  only  7  yeara  "Id,  and  will  acnd  flra. 
Iptllon  keK  for  110  or  will  furnioh  twenty  fnU  iiaart  bottica  on  ra- 
Icelpt  of  tU  and  (rive  free  rorkacrewa,  drinking  (laaaea and  aam- 
I  plea,  making  tbia  whinkey  cost  leas  than  K.  SO  per  nlloa  delivered. 
I  we  ship  in  pUIn  bozea  with  no  marka  to  Indicate  oontenta,  aaA 
I  Preaar  all  Ezpreaa.  Buyera  Weat  o(  Texas,  Kanaaa,  Nebraaka  | 
\  Dakota  muat  add  lOoenta  par  quart  extra. 

THE  CASPER  CO.  (Inc.) 

^    OM»wBld«.  WINHTON-liAI.F.M,  N.C 


[EDITOR'S  NOTEl  — Before  fwrmittinn  the  ahor*  whiskey  sdvertist-iiieot  li>  ap|>e.r  in  onr  onlamnt,  w*  invMtl- 
f«»ert  ttie  firm  trtnniirh  their  tlaiikers.  W«  cheerfully  tadorse  them,  and  friends  ia  need  of  pure  whiskies  for  SMdivai 
aae  aead  au(  besitata  to  order  aampla  lot. 
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THE   MOLTING   PERIOD. 


Iletliod  of  Aitlliis:  FowIm  to  Get  a  New 
Cunt  of  Fentherii. 

The  iutoat  of  any  assistauee  offered 
fowls  in  castius  off  the  old  and  don- 
mu'i  the  new  feathera  Is  to  put  the  fe- 
males ill  condition  to  take  up  the  work 
of  producing  eggs  through  the  winter 
months,  and  i)y  means  of  forcing  the 
molt  this  reason  is  obtained,  says  Ne- 
braska Farmer. 

The  melliod  employed  is  simple  In 
the  extreme  mid  along  the  lines  adopt- 
ed 1  y  nature,  as  seen  wlien  one  come;* 
to  study  tin;  matter,  years  ago  a  well 
known  breeder  in  New  York  conduct- 
ed some  valualilc  experhn«'nts  ahfiig 
this  line,  and  all  succeeding  experi- 
ments have  enii»loy<'d  tl  e  principles  laid 
down  iu  that  experiment.  Food  is  with- 
lield  from  the  towU  for  a  pcM-iod  of 
about  two  veeks.  causing  tlie  surplus 
fat  on  the  frame  to  be  consumed.  Fol- 
lowing this  a  system  of  heavy  feeding 
rich  in  feather  forming  qualitie.s  is  em- 
ployed, and  the  re<»ult8  have  proved 
very  satisfactory. 

The  West  Virginia  station  gave  the 
system  a  test  with  results  that  were 
^lighly  gratifying,  using  a  pen  each  of 
lU'.ode  Ishmd  Keds  and  White  Leg- 
horns, which  were  placed  in  a  yard  15 
by  100  feet,  no  feed  except  such  as  they 
were  able  to  pick  up  in  the  run  being 
given  them.  At  the  end  of  thirteen 
days  they  were  fed  a  liberal  ration  of 
mash,  beef  scraps,  corn,  wheat  and 
oats.  The  \\vu<  censed  laying  on  the 
seventh  <lay  after  tlie  test  began.  At 
the  end  of  thirt/  days  tliey  had  pnictl- 
cally  a  new  cont  of  feathers.  At  the 
end  of  live  weeks  nearly  half  the  flock 
were  laying  regularly.  Other  i)ens  of 
hens  allowed  to  forage  and  fed  regu- 
larly througliout  the  time  of  the  test 
were  only  beginning  to  molt  and  egg 
production  ha«l  fallen  to  only  a  few 
eggs  from  the  entire  number  daily. 

On  the  farm  hens  are  seen  In  all 
stages  of  tlie  molt  from  August  until 
December.  In  fact,  liens  are  sometimes 
destitute  of  feathera  In  the  coldest 
weather. 

Hens  that  do  not  molt  ei'rly  seldom 
lay  before  spring,  so  it  behooves  us  to 
try  some  nietiiods  of  Inducing  an  early 
molt. 


A   Fine   Rronze   Tnrker  C'oek. 

The  bronze  turkey  «'ock  Perfectioa. 
here  repnxlnced  from  American  Agri- 
culturist, wcigheil  forty-seven  pounds 
and  Rcore<l  08  points  at  the  age  of  three 


THE    COUNTRY    JOURNAL. 


TURKEY  COCK  PEKFECTION. 

years.  He  won  first  prize  at  the  New 
York  poultry  show  In  1903  and  won 
again  the  following  year.  He  wa.s  bred 
and  is  owned  by  fJeorge  Wolf  of  Sen- 
eca county,  N.  Y.,  and  Is  considered  by 
expert  judges  to  be  one  of  the  best 
bronze  turkeys  ever  shown. 


Th«  H«n  For  the  Farmer. 

There  is  no  place  where  poultry  can 
be  so  readily,  successfully  and  properly 
kept  as  upon  the  farm,  says  T.  F.  Mc- 
Orew  In  Farmers  Advocate.  The  hen 
that  will  produce  the  largest  number 
of  eggs  during  the  year  is  the  most 
profitable  hen  for  the  fanner  to  keep. 
We  doubt  If  there  could  be  found  100 
barnyard  or  mongrel  hens  that  could 
be  so  handled  as  to  produce  a  profitable 
«8K  production  during  the  winter 
months.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are 
thousands  making  a  living  from  keep- 
ing one  or  more  of  the  standard  bred 
varieties  of  hens  for  the  production  of 
fresh  laid  eggs,  which  readily  sell  In 
the  city  and  town  markets  at  exorbl- 


KRAMER'S  MUSIC  HOUSE 


Confidence  is  the  great  controlling  spirit  in  business. 

How  many  people  could  tell  one  Piano  from  another  if  the  names  were  removed? 

In  a  great  measure  the  Piano  buyer  must  rely  upon  the  seller. 

We  can  truthfully  say  that  our  immense  trade  in       — 

Pidnos  and  Wuskdl 
Instruments 

is  due  largely  to  the  fact  that  the  people  have  confidence  in  what  we  tell  them  and    what  we 
sell  tlieiii. 

We  realize  it  is  to  our  interest  to  sell  you    the   best   always   at   the   most   reasonable 
prices  and  that's  our  success. 

We  give  you  a  cordial  invitation  to  visit  our  music  house  before  buying  a  Piano  and 
Musical  wares. 

Come  and  inspect  instrument-s,  let  us  quote  prices  and  terms. 


KRAHER'S  Music  House, 

S44   Hamilton  St., 

ALLENTOWN,  PENNA. 


tant  prkes  during  the  winter  months. 
With  tliis  indisputable  evidence  on  ev- 
ery side,  we  are  at  n  loss  to  under- 
stand how  It  can  be  possible  for  any 
one  living  up  >n  a  f.trm  \o  stand  abso- 
lutely In  his  own  light  and  the  profit- 
able product  MM  of  fresli  i  id  eggs  In 
winter  by  keeping  mongrel  liens. 


BREEDS  OF  TURKEYS. 


Chicken    Note*. 

While  tliere  is  no  go<Kl  rea.son  why 
the  farmer  slionld  not  have  as  gotnl 
fowls  as  the  fancier.  It  is  an  exception- 
al case  when  It  will  be  Ijest  to  keep 
more  than  one  good  breed  on  the  farm. 

If  soft  feed  or  milk  is  fed  in  troughs, 
care  mtist  be  taken  to  keep  clean, 
■calding  out  regularly;  otherwise  there 
is  considerable  danger  of  disease. 

Culls  will  come  out  with  the  best  of 
breeding,  but  If  they  are  slaughtered 
early  in  life  they  will  not  produce  oth- 
ers. 

In  starling  with  poultry  it  is  ever 
well  to  remember  that  chickens  require 
the  best  of  attention  from  shell  to  ma- 
turity If  good  results  are  to  be  ob- 
tained. 


Cora  •  Poor  Fevd  For  Oeene. 

It  has  been  thoroughly  demonstrated 
at  the  (;ene\'a  e.\periment  station  that 
dncks  can't  be  reared,  nor.  we  believe, 
geese  either,  on  foo<l  so  devoid  of  pro- 
tein as  cornmeal  or  other  grain  feed. 
They  must  have  meai  meal  or  meat 
scrap  or  they  will  die,  or  nearly  so.— 
National  Stockman. 


BIk«    and    Color    of    Pltiniaire    Dlstla* 
frntah   the  Different   Varieties. 

The  distinguishing  feature  in  the  dif- 
ferent breeds  of  tnrkeys  is  in  the  color 
of  the  plumage  and  the  size,  writes  a 
correspondent  of  American  Cultivator. 
The  bronze  and  the  Narragansett  are 
the  larger  varieties,  the  slate  and  the 
buff"  are  next  ii:  size,  and  the  white 
Holland  and  the  black  are  the  smaller 
birds. 

Next  to  the  bronze,  the  white  Hol- 
lands are  probably  the  most  popular 
and  are  one  of  the  hardiest  and  most 
profitable  varieties  to  keep.  Their 
beautiful,  snowy  white  plumage,  bright 
red  neck  and  head  and  black  beard  on 
the  breast  give  them  a  most  striking 
appearance.  Tlie  standard  weight  is 
le.ss  than  for  most  other  varieties,  rang- 
ing from  ten  i>ounds  for  young  birds  to 
twenty-six  pounds  for  old  males,  but 
the  size  is  very  satisfactory  on  the  mar- 
ket, as  it  is  not  always  the  largest 
birds  that  command  the  liest  prices. 

The  Narragansett.s,  which  are  next  to 
the  bronze  iu  size,  have  been  perfected 
in  the  New  England  states,  especially 
in  Rhode  Island  and  Connecticut. 
Their  color  is  black  underneath,  with 
each  feather  ending  in  a  point  of  steel 
gray  edged  with  black.  This  gives  a 
grayish  cast  to  the  entire  plumage.  As 
they  are  full  breasted  and  have  a  proud 
and  upright  carriage,  they  make  l)eau- 
tlful  birds.  Tliey  are  strong  and  vig- 
orous, the  standard  weight  for  the  male 
beiniE  from  twenty  to  thirty  pounds  and 


for  th<«  female  from  twelve  to  eighteen 
pounds. 

The  buff  and  slate  varieties  are  not 
so  common.  In  the  buff  the  standard 
calls  for  a  pure  buff  color  throughout 
the  entire  plumage.  The  standard 
weight  runs  from  eighteen  to  twenty- 
seven  pounds  for  males  and  from 
twelve  to  ei^teen  for  females.  How- 
ever, I  believe  that  these  extreme 
weights  are  seldom  attained. 

It  would  seem  more  appropriate  if 
the  slate  turkey  had  been  called  blue, 
as  the  standard  calls  for  a  solid  or 
ashy  blue  plumage  throughout.  The 
female  is  lighter  colored  than  the  male. 
The  weights  range  from  eighteen  to 
twentj* -seven  pounds  for  males  and 
twelve  to  eighteen  for  females. 

The  blacks  are  not  as  common  as 
any  of  thes<'  other  varieties  and  have 
been  neglected  for  some  years.  How- 
ever, Interest  In  them  has  again  been 
awakene<l,  and  they  have  become  a 
very  desirable  variety.  Many  of  our 
common  Hocks  of  turkeys  resemble  the 
blacks  more  than  anj'  other  of  the 
standanl  breeds. 


RnlNliiK'    DuckM   With    a    Hea. 

It  i-«  a  Dii.-iiake  to  try  t,»  raise  dtick- 
lings  with  a  common  hen.  liens  make 
good  duck  incubators,  l)Ut  poor  brood- 
ers. The  ducklings  cannot  stand  the 
violent  exercise  the  hen  would  give 
them.  They  are  ion  weak  on  their  legs 
to  keep  up  with  the  activity  of  the 
mother  hen.— .\n>erican  Poultry  Jour- 
nal. 
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getlier  and  connect  tbe  ends  with  wood- 
en braces  made  of  1  by  IVj  'nch  stuff 


PUMPKINS   IN   QUANTITY. 


Tbe   Xe»v    ludoNtry   of   Gro^ins  Theia 
For   <  annins   FnctorieM. 

In  northeastern  Ohio  large  quantities 
»f  pujupkius  are  raised  for  canning 
juu-poses.  T'.iis  is  especially  true  iu  the 
vicinity  oi  Conneaut.  where  Is  locat- 
e<l  one  of  the  largest  canneries  for 
|)um,»liin8  on  the  American  continent. 
.More  than  2,000  tons  of  this  product  are 
often  used  at  a  cannery  In  one  season, 
and  this  quantity  is  e«ini\:ilent  to  about 
1..3:'».'i  wagon  loads,  says  a  writer  in 
Ohio  I'armer. 

A  field  that  will  yield  twenty  tons  of 
pmnpliius  to  the  acre  is  considered  ex- 
cellent. The  pumpkin  field  shown  in 
the  cut  was  an  unusually  productive 
one.  Pumpkins  only  were  raised  in- 
atend  of  corn  and   pumpkins  together. 


[^ 


MARKET   SPINACH. 


PABT    OF  A   PROLIFIC  PATf  H. 

Most  farmers  raise  pumpkins  in  the 
midst  of  t'.icir  corn  and  cannot,  of 
course,  expect  so  large  a  pumpkin  crop. 
The  size  of  the  annual  <roi>  also  de- 
pends a  great  deal  uiwn  the  weather  at 
the  time  when  the  vines  are  in  blossom. 
The  yield  may  therefore  vary  from 
year  to  y«'ar.  and  on  this  naturally  de- 
pends tlie  price  which  is  paid  per  ton, 
it  r.ingiig  in  dilTerent  years  from  $2.50 
to  .$.".  And  wlien  the  crop  in  the  vicini- 
ty ,,f  a  canning  factory  la  small  ft  Is 
m'cessaiy  to  shii>  pumpkins  in  from 
other  parts  of  tlie  countiT  in  carloa<ls. 

Pmni>kins  are  being  grown  in  much 
greater  quantities  today  than  they  were 
a  few  years  ago.  States  like  West  Vir- 
ginia and  Arkansas,  where  the  agricul- 
turist has  given  little  attenti(ai  to  them 
In  the  past,  are  finding  tliat  under  cer- 
tain conditions  they  are  a  profitable 
crop.  Michigan,  where  so  much  atten- 
tion is  being  given  to  fruits,  sugar 
beets  and  other  products  in  recent 
years,  is  giving  incresised  attention  to 
this  crop  loo.  A  ton  of  pumpkins  will 
make  about  1.200  pounds  when  canned. 

An    Ea«lly    Mnde    SnTvhor»e. 

Tn  Iho  cut  from  Orange  Judd  Farmer 
are  shown  an  easily  made  sawhorse  and 
a  convenient  way  of  holding  wood. 
Use  pieces  of  2  by  3  or  2  by  4  inch 
stuff  for  the  legs,  cutting  them  the 
proper    lengih.      Mortise    the    legs    to- 


SAW  HUBSE  IN  POSITION. 

at  the  top  and  bottom  on  each  side,  as 
shown.  Kin  :\  light  iron  rod  from  one 
end  piece  to  the  other  at  the  center. 

To  hold  the  timber  in  place  when 
sawing  secure  a  hickory  pole  about 
two  inches  in  diameter  and  six  feet 
long.  I'astcn  one  end  to  the  ground 
at  one  side  of  the  lioise  by  means  of  a 
stake  or  a  bent  wooden  staple,  as  11- 
lustr.itCHl.  r.i'ud  the  pole  over  the  tim- 
ber t  )  be  held  and  fasten  with  a  forked  j 
stake  .set  in  tin-  ground.  A  small  post 
with  holes  l)ored  In  one  side  a  few 
in<hes  apart  and  a  pin  to  fasten  In  ; 
the  holes  will  be  found  |)referable  to  a  ! 
forkiHl  sti<k.  as  the  pole  can  thus  be 
sprung  down  ami  h«'ld  at  different 
points  to  s\iit  tlie  various  kinds  of 
wood  laid  on  the  ttawboNW. 

«(  otton    Caltarew"  Condemned. 

'     When    the    warning  against   nitrocul- 
1  ture  was  given  our  readers  it  was  not 
j  based    upon    the    worth lessness   <»f   the 
cotton  culture>.    We  supposed    the  bits 
I  of  cotton  containe«l  living  bacteria,  aid 
j  the  thoi'ght    was   only    that   thousands 
I  were  piyiiig  $2  a  package  for  bacteria 
when    they   either   had  the   bacteria    In 
their   s  ills  or  else   had   soils   in    which 
these  bacteria  would  not  live.    The  ad- 
vertising  by    the    national    department 
and    the   dealers    in    commercial    nitro- 
cultuie  was  misleading  and  causeil  un- 
profitable   Investment.      Hut     uow     we 
know   11:  )re   about  the  cotton  cultures. 
The  great  umjority  of  those  tested  l>y 
scientists     are     absolutely      worthless. 
They  are  lifeless,  and  Professor  Hard- 
ing of  the  Neu-  York  state  station,  aft- 
er a  summer's  work   In  whi<'h  several 
other    W(M1    known    bacteriologists    as- 
•iste<l.  says  that  cotton  <ultures  are  a 
failure.    To  this  end  does  the  much  ex- 
ploited   discovery    of    the    national    de 
partment     of    agriculture    come.— Alvn 
Agee  in  National  Sto<'kman. 


Often    a     Very    Profitable    Crop— Hovr 
C«o^va  and  "Fattened." 

!Sl>in:kch  may  yield  as  high  as  from 
500  to  l.doo  bushels  as  a  merchanta- 
ble iiriKluct  Iter  acre  within  eight 
weeks'  time  after  the  seed  is  planted, 
and  the  price  per  bushel  often  etjuals 
that  of  potatoes,  altliough  the  average 
price  at  which  the  crop  Is  sold  is  prob- 
ably considerably  less,  says  Farm, 
Field  and  I<'iresi<le  in  preface  to  some 
Instructive  hints  as  follows  about 
growing  it: 

The  (  (inplaint  is  often  made  by 
gardeners  who  are  not  expert  cultiva- 
tors of  spinach  that  their  plants  do  not 
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Caadled    Honer* 

If  you  wish   to  surr»rise  your  family 

or    friends    with    a    nice    article    take 

some  li(iuid  honey   whi'h  has  recently 

!  been   separated    from    the   comb,   pour 

I  it  Into  stout  paper  bags  and  set  it  In 

j  a  cool,  dry  i»lace  to  solidify,  which  It 

j  win  da  very  rapidly  during  cool  weath- 

er.    When  ready  for  use  tear  the  paper 

bag    from    the   «'andled    honey    as    you 

would  tl:e  skin  of  a  bologna,  cut  off  a 

slice  and  serve.— American  Cultivator. 

I.Ike    (.anibllniK. 

I  am  not  an  oat  farmer,  but  if  I 
were  sowing  oats  1  wrnild  sow  seven  or 
eight  p'cUs  per  acre.  The  clover  crop 
Is  important  in  this  part  of  Indiana. 
We  sow  In  March  on  winter  wheat. 
Sowing  with  oats  is  like  gambling- 
more  apt  to  lose  than  to  win— but  if  1 
had  to  sow  with  oats  I  would  bi-o.id- 
cast  as  soon  aft  -  •'  il'ing  the  oats  as 
possible.  We  wn  'd  want  the  clover 
sowed  before  the  ground  was  rained 
on,  says  a  Rural  New  Yorker  corre- 
spondent. 


I  FATrENED  SPINACH  PLANT. 

ILess  lluiii  .  iKlil  wcdis  old.  The  half 
biiah<  1  is  invcrt'-l  nv«  r  It  to  convey  an 
Imprr.s.sion  of  the  size  of  the  plant.] 

form  largi"  .ind  thick  leaves,  but  begin 
to  si)inil!e  up  at  a  very  early  age.  and 
'  that  the  longer  the  crop  remains  In  the 
field  after  this  o< curs  the  less  valua- 
ble it  becomes.  This  trouble  Is  tracea- 
ble  directly  to  unskillful  culture. 

Spinach  leaves  is  they  appear  under 
the  inlluence  of  high  cultivation  are 
made  up  largely  of  an  unnatural 
growth.  They  are  fattened  by  high 
feeding  to  satisfy  the  demand  of  the 
market.  The  mmlern  varieties  have 
become  so  accustomed  to  growing  In 
j  soil  that  has  been  liberally  supplied 
I  with  everything  that  the  roots  need 
that  they  are  unable  to  fully  develop  in 
soil  of  moderate  fertility. 

The  base  leaves  of  spinach,  which 
constitute  the  marketable  portion  of 
the  plant,  are  few  In  number,  but  they 
have  acquired  th(«  habit  of  expanding 
in  a  remarkable  fashion.  They  appear 
to  be  made  up  of  cells  which  possess 
the  power  of  indefinite  division  just  as 
long  as  tlie  protoplasm  In  them  is  hlgh- 
I  ly  nourished,  and  while  this  growth 
I  goes  on  there  is  little  danger  of  the 
plants  spindling. 


!  bear.     \ear  alter  year  this  continued, 
with  now  and  then  an  occasional  light 
I  crop,  and   if  those  conditions  had  cou- 
!  tinned    a    few   years    longer   the   apple 
'  orchards  of  western   New   York  would 
I  have  iK'cn  practically  wiped  out.     But 
what   a   change:     All    at  once  the  or- 
,  chards    began    to   beai-.   at    first   every 
I  other  year.   then,   with   l»nt  few  excep- 
tions, ev«'ry  year.     The  [)rices  of  farms 
I  that  had  gone  away  down  until  It  was 
hard  to  timl  buyers  at  any  figure  l)egau 
to  i»ick  up  until  the  valuations  doubletl 
and  in  many  instances  trebled  the  orig- 
inal purciiase  price. 

Farmers  lunged  for  the  trees  that  had 
been  <ut  dawn  and  felt  like  kicking 
themselves  all  over  the  farm  to  think 
that  they  knew  no  better.  But  what 
caused  this  change?  This  is  and  prob- 
ably always  will  be  a  disputed  ques- 
tion. Som(<  hold  that  It  was  better  cul- 
tivation, thorough  si»raying,  proper 
trimming,  etc.  Others  hold  that  It  Just 
haiMX'ued  so  in  the  order  of  things  and 
that  cr.ltivation.  spraying,  etc..  had  lit- 
1  tie  to  t'()  with  it.  P.ut  still  they  all,  or 
nearly  all.  spray,  and  the  orchard  that 
j  once  was  sikI  bound,  with  brush  heap 
t  toi>s.  iK»w  Is  as  «aivfully  pruned  and 
cultivated  as  any  crop  on  the  farm, 
says  W.  C.  Eaton  In  National  Stock- 
man. 

Thlnxn  That  Keep  Doivn  Price. 

The    111  »st    cDmni;)!!    substitutes   used 
In  the  adulteration  of  maple  sirup  are 
other  .>rgars  and  glucose.     Much  of  the 
so  called  maple  sirup  is  nothing  but  a 
combination    of    sweets    with    a    little 
maple  molasses  added  to  give  the  ma- 
ple   flavor.      There    Is    also    a    maple 
sini])  which  <'ontaIns  no  maple  at  all. 
!  The  flavor  Is  obtained  by  adding  to  the 
compound  an  extract  of  hickory  bark. 
'  These  imitati  »ns  pass  with  those  never 
having  ta^tinl  the  pure  article,  but  can 
quite  readily  be  detected  by  those  hav- 
ing   had    experience.      They    serve    to 
keep  the  price  «lown,  and  thus  the  ma- 
I  pie  groves  yield   their  owners  a  much 
'  (smaller     profit     than     they     otherwise 
wouUl.— Oh'i  I'armer. 


Pear  Bllirht  Care. 

A  Kansas  ni.ni  Itelieves  he  has  stum- 
j  bled  upon  a  |Me\entive  for  pear  blight 
!  in  the  <liIori(!e  of  sodium,  or  common 
table  salt,  .m)!'!)*'!!  as  a  brine.  It  should 
l>e  strong  enmgh  to  benr  an  egg  half- 
way out  of  the  water.  He  has  not 
had  any  IiIi-.Mit  sin«-e  he  began  to  spray 
with  salt  brine,  eight  years  ago.  ex- 
c(»pt  on  six  trees  winch  he  did  not 
ppray  as  a  test.  The  ro<u\\  is  they  are 
all  dead  or  dying  from  the  blight.  "Tills 
spraying  \\\^h  iIm-  -alt  brine  must  be 
done  by  M.mb  1.  >r  iust  before  the 
sap  starts  no.  If  done  after  the  tree 
puts  out  buds  or  leaves  It  will  surely 
die." 


FRUIT  GROWING. 


Spraylnff. 


Iniprovetl    Caltlvatlon  and 
Proper   Pranlnv. 

I  Fifteen  years  ago  fruit  growing  in 
Orleans  and  Niagara  counties.  New 
York,  had  come  to  that  point  where  it 
was  considered  a  failure.  Farmers 
and  fruit  growers  were  ready  to— and 
many  did— cut  down  their  orchards, 
not  on  account  of  the  price  of  fruit  be- 

1  ing   low.    but   because  they    failed  to 


The    Dent    Hay. 

It  Is  given  as  "the  opinion  of  dealer* 
that  till'  l)est  (pmlities  of  hay  are  no 
longer  produced  In  the  states  bordering 
on  the  Atlantic  coast,  but  come  from 
the  newer  soils  of  the  central  prairie 
region."  Of  course  In  all  the  parts 
where  there  has  been  long  cultivation 
and  exceptional  treatment  is  given  the 
best  Is  still  produce<i.  The  rule,  howev- 
er, is  as  stated.  The  s(jils  have  had  tak- 
en from  them  that  which  is  necessary 
to  make  I  lie  best.  The  seed  Is  of  the 
same  character  as  the  crop.— Home  and 
Farm 


J 
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FENCE  WIRE  PROBLEM. 


Dnngs   a    iii!Jflit»r   price    In    the    market 
and  is  used  for  other  purposes. 


ranses  of  tbe  CorroNlnn  of  Steel  "Wtr* 
FencliiK. 

Into  the  uiuflj  »li.scusseJ  question  of 
what  is  the  mutter  with  the  feuce  wire 
nowadays  ihe  departuiout  of  agricul- 
ture, iu  a  re<M>nt  publieatiou,  intro- 
duces the  theory  of  electrolysis.  It  is 
Btated  that  all  metal  used  for  fence  \ 
wire  at  pi'«'si'nt  made  in  this  country  Is 
classed  as  steel,  irrespective  of  the  per- 
centage of  carbon  or  wliether  made  by 
the  Bessemer  or  open  hearth  process. 
From  tlie  statement ■;  of  officials  of  a 
company  consuming  large  quantities 
i>f  wire  and  from  other  authoritative 
»'vidence.  all  tending  in  the  same  direc- 
tion, the  following  two  points  are  ac- 
cepted: First,  that  modern  Bessemer 
and  open  h"p.rth  steel  rusts  much  more 
rapidly  thaui  iron  wire;  ser'ond.  that 
manganese,  especially  if  it  Is  unevenly 
distributed  in  tlie  steel,  is  at  least  in 
part  the  cause  of  tJie  troid>le. 

Kffeot  of  RlevtrolyMln. 

Mr.  Cushnian.  the  wril.'i-  of  the  mon- 
ograph   on    Tlie    "Corrod  )n    of     Fence 
Fire,"  argr.es  that,  alih   vi,-h  it  is  prob- 
able that  the  elTects  of  electrolysis  In 
a    fence   wire   are   extremely    small,    it 
must  be  remembered  that  they  are  con- 
tinually going  on  whenever  the  wire  Is 
wet.     In  almost  all  modern  steel  wov- 
en wire  fences  some  wires  will  be  found 
to    far  outlast    others,    lndei»endent    of 
the  originnl    weiglit   of   tlie   galvanized 
covering  which  they  car-y.     If  in  wov- 
en wire  fence  all  the  wires  would  last 
as  well  as  the  best  ones  do  there  would 
h"ve   been    no    complaints.      It    Is   Just 
.nis    point    of    unevenness    of    lasting 
<liinl!ty  In  wlre-^  from  successive  heats 
in  the  same  null  wlddi  have  practically 
the  same  chemical  composition  that  W 
hard  to  e.^nlain  by  any  theory  but  thrc 
of  galvanic  or  ele<-trolytlc  action.    The 
manufacturers  have  believed    that   the 
whole  tr')nble  was  in  the  unevenness  In 
the  weight    of  zinc  covering  that   was 
put  on   the  wire,    but  experiment    and 
obsen'atioiis  show   that  this  la  not   so. 
Some    wirctt    will    go   to    pieces    before 
others,  altbou'jh  tiieve  l>*  no  discernible 
difference  either  in  the  we'ght  or  qual- 
ity of  the  zinc  covering.     In  one  fence 
which   lias   been   undc!-  observation   for 
four  years  one  wire  w.ts  In  perfect  con- 
dition, nlthongh  It  carried  a   light  cov- 
ering of  zinc.  whi|;>  t!!e  wire  next  to  It 
was  badly  rusted  from  end  to  end. 
ObHervutioDH   In    the    Field. 

Almost  every  one  who  has  carefully 
inspected  woven  wire  fencing  as  It  is 
exposed  to  the  weather  on  the  farm, 
saj's  Mr.  <'u.;hman,  has  observed  that 
some  of  the  wires  go  to  pieces  much 
more  rapidly  than  others.  The  bot- 
tom wires  lying  »lo«e  to  the  ground, 
which  are  kept  wet  iu  summer  by  the 
growtli  of  weeds  and  gi-ass  and  in 
winter  by  melting  snow,  are  naturally 
tiie  ones  whk-h  we  should  expect  to 
rust  most  quickly.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  however,  they  almost  never  do  so, 
but.  on  the  contrarj*.  are  far  more 
lasting  than  the  wires  farther  removed 
from  the  ground.  This  observation  has 
been  substantiated  by  a  large  number 
of  competent  observers.  One  would 
not  seek  to  preserve  iron  from  riist  or 
zinc  from  corrosion  by  laying  these 
metals  away  in  wet  snow  or  weeds. 
If.  however,  electrolysis  takes  place 
and  if  the  action  can  be  diminished  by 
keeping  the  wires  electrically  neutral 
through  frequent  connections  to  the 
earth  or  through  fre<iuent  short  cir- 
cuits we  should  then  expect  that  wires 
which  were  kept  their  whole  length  in 
constant  contact  with  the  earth  would 
in  the  long  run  show  greater  lasting 
quality. 

Telegraph    Wire. 

The  process  of  making  telegraph  wire 
Is  noted,  and  it  Is  explained  that  "tele- 
graph wire  Is  generally  acknowledged 
to  be  more  durable  than  fence  wire" 
and  that  "care  is  exercised  In  the  man- 
ufacture of  telegraph  wire  to  keep  the 
manganese  low,  because  this  element 
Increases  the  electrical  resistance  of 
the  wire.  The  difficulty  exj)erlenced 
In  rolling  low  manganese  steel  and  the 
slow  rate  of  speed  at  which  the  mill 
must  be  run  to  draw  the  wire  through 
the  zinc  bath  in  the  double  pro<:*ess  of 
galvanizing  add  materially  to  the  cost 
of  the  product.  The  question  then 
arises  whether  or  not  high  grade  fence 
wire  Is  worthy  the  same  care  and  con- 
sideration that  are  given  to  wire  which 


Root    Sratem    of   l¥heat. 

WTieat  roofs  examined  110  days  after 
sowing  the  seed  at  the  North  Dakota 
station  were  foun«l  to  extend  directly 
downward,  sending  out  numerous 
small  feeders  which  practically  occu- 
pied the  soil  to  a  depth  of  about  four 
feet.  In  later  experinients  the  roots  of 
durum  and  bread  wheat  reached  a 
deptli  of  more  than  four  feet  and  again 
showed  that  the  system  of  rooting  is 
vertical  instead  of  lateral,  as  In  corn. 
The  root  development  was  greater  In 
tlie  durum  than  In  the  bread  wheat 
samples. 
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IXSKCT    LIFE    IN    WINTER.  BEE-KEEPERS 

A  boy  friend  asks  us  what  becomes  | 
of   all    the    inse<ts    during   the    winter.        MAKE  MONEY  if  they    handle    their 
He  says   tliat  he  noti<es  that  as   soon  ,  5^^^  properly 

as  the  c.,id  weather  comes  a"  kinds  of  i      ^^^^  AMERICAN  BEE  KEEPER  tells 
bugs,    beetles,    flies,    gnats   and    moths    .  ...       , , .      , 

and  all   tlie  creeping  things  disappear.    J »st  how  this  should  be  done. 
He    will    lind    this    a    very    interesting        Articles  are  all  by   the    most   practical 
study.     If  he  will  look  closely  he  will    and  experienced  Bee-Keepers. 
find  iliat  some  forms  of  Insect  life  per- 
ish   with    tlie    cold    weather    and    are 


The  Editors  are  thoroughly  practical- 


FARM     BREVITIES 


In  the  cow  stable  discomfort  costs 
money.  Comfort  Is  convertetl  into  cash, 
and  no  mistake. 

Irregular  feeding  makes  thin  horses,  , 
fio  matter  what  quantity  is  given. 

If  anything  else  has  been  found  bet- 
ter than  ordinary  wire  screen  for  pro- 
tecting fruit  trees  against  the  depreda- 
tions of  rabbits  and  mice  I  have  not 
had  the  [)leasure  of  trying  It.  says  an 
Iowa  Homestead  writer. 

According  to  Dr.  Real  .lune  grass  Is 
the  best  for  all  around  sod,  K.  I.  bent 
grass  for  wet  jilaces  and  red  fescue  for 
shady  places.  To  get  a  quick  sod  cut 
June  gi'ass  Into  small  pieces,  scatter 
over  the  lawn  and  roll. 

Barley  Is  rapidly  gaining  fav<»r  with 
I)oultrynien  in  California.  It  is  less 
costly  than  any  of  the  other  cereals 
and  rates  somewhat  higher  in  prote'o. 
The  filler  content  Is  less  than  that  of 
oats,  which  is  another  advantage. 


THE     RISE     «i.       A      1..:NTER. 

He  was  Just  startiiii;  f  ir  himself 
twelve  years  ago  and  was  very  poor- 
had  only  an  old  pb'g  team  of  horses 
and  a  little  secondhand  farm  machin- 
ery. He  had  a  bright  little  woman 
for  his  wife,  and  both  had  the  ambition 
to  better  their  condition  if  hard  work 
would  do  It.  He  was  wise  enough  to 
see  that  it  would  lie  better  for  him  to 
lecure  a  good  farm  for  a  term  of  years 
than  it  would  be  to  shift  from  farm  to 
farm  year  by  year,  so  he  found  an  old 
man  whose  boys  had  all  left  hint  the 
owner  of  a  good  farm,  and  g<»t  the  old 
man  to  rent  him  the  farm  for  five 
years,  with  the  privilege  of  ten,  and. 
further,  got  him  to  put  on  the  farm 
twelve  good  cows,  six  well  breil  sows 
and  twenty  ewes,  landlord  and  tenant 
to  share  e«iually  in  tlie  |>rotits  and  in- 
crease. The  little  woman  said  she  was 
going  to  make  the  grocery  and  cloth- 
ing bills  out  of  her  poultry,  and  did. 
Both  worked  early  and  late.  At  the 
end  of  the  tenth  year  this  was  the  re- 
sult: The  laiidlorti  had  his  farm  in 
fine  prodm-tive  shape,  better  than  it 
ever  was  under  his  system  of  manag- 
ing it;  the  tenant  after  his  sale  found 
himself  with  .<.~*.(i(i(i  in  bankable  notes 
and  cash,  three  teams  of  gocxl  horses 
and  a  lot  of  good  farm  maclnner.v.  be- 
sides a  lot  of  poultry,  pigs  and  other 
thing.^:  he  had  had  a  g.xxl  home  to 
live  in.  had  not  had  to  worry  over  a 
big  debt  and  was  In  good  sii.ipe  to  buy 
a  small  farm  of  his  own.  This  Is  no 
exaggerated  pic';.'.,  but  has  been 
duidicaited  over  uiid  over  again.  Had 
he  l>ecome  a  one  year  renter,  raising 
grain  to  sell,  he  would  have  been  at 
the  end  of  the  ten  years  Just  about 
where  he  was  when  he  starte<l.  while 
the  liindlftrd's  farm  wouhl  have  de- 
preciated In  value  several  dollars  per 
acre. 


propagated  the  next  season  by  eggs 
whicli  they  have  left.  Other  kinds,  and 
>his  the  larger  part,  remain  dormant 
tUiring  the  cold  weather  and  may  be 
found  hibernating  in  all  sorts  of  queer 
places— in  piles  of  rubbish  and  corn- 
iitalks.  under  stones  and  boards,  iu 
cracks,  in  crevices,  while  many  bore 
their  way  Into  the  earth  and  remain 
frozen  up  solid  during  the  winter.  It  | 
is  reuiar!ial)le  to  notice  the  effect  which  I 
a  rise  in  the  temperature  will  have  on 
ail  forms  of  insect  life.  Let  the  mer- 
cury go  up  to  8(J  degrees  during  an  ' 
early  May  day,  and  It  seems  to  instan- 
taneously release  all  forms  of  dormant 
insect  life.  Flies,  bees,  bugs  and 
worms  of  all  sorts  may  be  noted  full 
of  life  and  busine.ss.  If  our  boy  friend 
will  clos«dy  exandne  the  apple  trees 
and.  in  fact,  most  any  kind  of  a  tree 
closely  with  a  glass  he  will  find  clus- 
ters of  eggs  cemented  to  the  bark  or  In 
crevices  of  the  wood  which  simply 
foini  the  foundation  for  future  swarms 
of  Insect  life,  and  then  if  he  will  close- 
ly watch  the  few  birds  which  spend  the 
noriiierii  winter  with  us,  the  chickadee 
and  the  wo(,di>eckers,  he  will  find  that 
these  dustcis  of  eggs  fo.in  the  princi- 
pal food  of  ihese  birds  during  the  win- 
ter. If  it  were  not  for  the  valuable 
work  done  by  these  liirds  <luring  this 
season  of  the  year  the  fruit  and  grain 
growing  interests  of  the  country  would 
simply  be  overwhelmed  by  a  horde  of 
insect  I  e-;ts.  We  do  not  know  of  a 
more  interesting  study  for  a  bright  boy 
than  this  one.  and  he  will  be  aston- 
Isheil  if  he  takes  it  up  at  the  large 
number  of  strange  and  curious  facts 
wMch  he  will  iliscover. 


The  Bee-Keeper  has  been  published 
continually  for  16  years — 

Price  50c.  a  year  (35c.  to  new  subscri- 
bers,) 32  pages  fully  illustrated —  Sample 
Copy  and  large  illustrated  Catalogue  of 
Bee  Supplies  FREE. 

.A.ddress, 

The  American  Bec-Kccper, 

FALCONER.  N.  V 


I'ncle  Sam  Is  anxious  to  improve  the 
highways  of  his  commonwealth.  Last 
,vear  he  «'onstructed  t'.vi'uly-one  model 
roads  in  ilifferent  sections  of  the  coun- 
try. .M:i<Mdam.  sand  and  clay,  shell 
and  burnt  clay  were  the  materials  used. 
The  ma<':idam  and  shell  were  the  most 
exi>eiisive.  Cood  substantial  roads, 
like  g  lod  sulistantial  buildings,  dura- 
ble and  l.-isting.  are  not  only  a  credit 
to  us.  but  a  blessing  to  all  who  may 
come  after  us. 


Emerson 

BOSTON. 


Some  farmer  down  In  Texas  ha.s 
thouiibt  «'f  a  brilliant  ami  novel  s -ht'nie 
for  obtaining  information  from  the  car 
rier  when  he  comes  around  on  his  daily 
trip.  A  blackboard  bus  been  placed 
above  the  mall  box.  with  a  box  of 
chalk  conveniently  near,  and  before  the 
postman  goes  on  he  writes  the  price  of  J 20  Boylston  St. 
cotton  and  various  other  market  qU(»ta- 

tioiis  and.  in  fact,  an.vthing  in  the  iin«'    

uf  news  that  would  be  acceptable.    This    -  -. -. 
jdaii    if   g.'ii.'rally    followed    out    mi.Lrht     lUU 
bee  une  yvvy  popu!ar  .'imong  the  farm 
crs  if  not  anion;;  the  carriers.  ' 


Che  Output 

JHK  outj)Ut  is  the  key-note  to 
profit.  In  deciding  upon  a 
price  at  which  to  sell,  a  manu- 
facturer, no  matter  what  article 
he  has  to  offer,  considers  how 
many  he  likes  to  sell,  and  bases 
his  charge  accordingly.  It  is 
reasonable,  too.  If  a  tailor  sells 
only  two  suits  of  clothes  each 
week,  his  income  must  come 
from  the  profits  of  these  two 
suits.  If  he  can,  however,  dou- 
ble or  treble  his  output  without 
materially  increasing  his  wt)rk- 
ing  expenses,  he  can  naturally 
afford  to  make  the  profit  on 
each  suit  much  less. 

Again  this  output  decides  the 
buying  jM^wer.  It  is  only  nece.s- 
.sary  to  state  that  there  have 
been  manufactured  and  sold  over 

77,000 
EMERSON     PIANOS 

to  prove  what  the  buying  power 
of  this  great  Company  must  be. 
The  small  manufacturer  who 
turns  out  only  a  few  pianos  each 
month  will  certainly  have  to  pay  . 
more  for  the  material  in  each 
piano  —there  is  absoluteh  no 
doubt  about  this. 

When  you  consider  these  facts 
and  put  this  truth  along  side  of 
them,  that  there  are  onlv  three 
companies  in  the  United  States 
who  ha»'e  made  and  sold  as 
many  piiums  as  ourselves — thai 
we  haven't  a  competitor  making 
a  high-grade  piano  whose  out- 
put is  as  large  as  ours — it  needs 
no  argument  to  convince  you 
that,  quality  for  quality,  you 
can  buy  cheaper  of  us  thiiii  any 
one  else. 
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CHICAGO. 
J  95  Wabash  Ave. 


.\.\X    Kilvclopf>,    I'll    Not«-    Heiiils  iii«1 
DO   Cnrds,   alt    for  $■  5".     Cash  niii^t 
accompiiiiv  onlrr      S   R.  ST.\ri)T,  «ig  Hnniilto« 
Strrpl,  .Mtentowii.  Pa. 


Ovtr 

250,000 

Pleased 

Customers 

Shipment* 
nadc  In  plnla 
bozea.  ItTNo 
ir-<rki>lolndl. 


An  interesting  fact  In  natural  history 
is  related  by  an  observer— that  of  a  col- 
ony of  bank  swallows  which  found  a 
large  horned  owl  hidden  in  a  hole  in  a 
large  tree  and  thf?  unitetl  work  of  the 
little  birds  to  destroy  a  common  enemy 
by  closing  up  the  entrance  to  the  hole 
with  small  sticks,  mud  and  the  gluti- 
nous matter  used  in  the  building  of  their 
nests,  making  the  old  pirate  a  prisoner 
to  starve  to  death.  It  would  be  Inter- 
esting to  know  just  how  this  deep  laid 
schetve  was  born  and  by  what  sort  of 
bird  tele[)athy  all  the  birds  of  the  large 
flock  became  Inspired  with  the  one  pur- 
pose which  was  accomplished  between 
daylight  and  dark  of  one  day. 


ONE  FULL  QUART  OF 

WHISKEY  FREE 

We  know  tbe  meaniriK  of  wordf  and  will  do  as  we  mj.  We 
•Inlai  to  be  the  loweai .priced  Wklakey  Uoase  and  the 
Larvent  Mall  Order  W hUkcy  Geaeera  in  tbe  South.  All  tbe 
North  Carolina  WhUkry  we  a«ll  la  co«d— there'*  bo  bad.  I 

IViipli-  liL'iK  Willi idiriailiilu-raM  it  tbey  know  how— the j  are  too 
hoaeitt!  Most  wliiiikey  Bolli'i  Hare  noted  for  ini:anff,blea<Ujig  and 
wateriu((.  We  Hell  more  fronuiue  old  whtakey  and  wM  water  than 
any  known  cuiii(H't. tor.  **Ca«per'a  11  Year  Old"  Whlaker  la  { 
aLlauldJoy!  it's  made  by  buiie»t  p<.'ople  in  the  mountaina  of 
North  Carolina,  in  oUl-Htylo  cuprxT  btllit*,  just  aslt  wasmadebr 
oorKrandfathem.  First-rate  wLigltcy  isBoId  at  •ft.OOtoeS.Oe 
per  trallun.  but  it's  not  any  bett«r  tban  "Canper'ii  II  Tear  Old."*  It 
must  pU'nseor  we  «lll  buy  U  hack.  We  have  a  capital  of  KOO.OOO, 
and  tbe  Feoplus'  Naiional  Bank  atid  tlio  liedmont  Barings  Hank 
of  thiscity  will  tell  you  our  wonlls  Rood.  To  introduce  tnis  old, 
honest  whiske.v,  wc  olTcr  four  Pull  Quarts  of  **Ca*pcr's  11 
Year  Old"— two  nample  hottif'H,  one  lA,  one  18  year  old-  a  cork- 
screw and  a  drlnkini;  irlajis— all  for  •8.96.  II  #5.90  in  sent  we 
will  double  the  atxivit  and  put  In  free  One  Fall  Quart  Extra. 
Wo  have  soine  of  this  whiskey  only  7  yeara  "Id,  and  will  acnd  llva. 
gallon  kcK  for  110  or  wilt  furnlHh  twenty  full  quart  bottles  on  re-  I 
celpt  of  (II  and  frive  free  corkHcrrwn,  drlnklnir  glaseeB  and  sam- 
ples, making  tills  whiskey  co^t  lesH  than  12.20  per  (ration  delivered. 
We  ship  In  plain  boxen  with  no  marks  to  Indicate  contents,  and 
Prcpar  all  Ezpreaa.  Huyers  West  of  Texas,  Kansaa,  Nebraska  I 
and  Dakotr  must  odd  20  cents  per  quart  extra. 

„  THE  CASPER  CO.  (Inc.) 


IFDITOR'S  NOTE]— Before  pprmittiDK  the  shoTS  whiskey  advertiaement  In  ap|x-nr  in  our  c>lninn!i.  we  inveKtI- 
gat«<i  the  flrm  thmoith  their  Hankeri.  Wa  cheerfully  aoiloric  them,  sikI  friends  in  iitfvil  nf  pure  whisk leii  fur  mei|.i.!'.il 
<•••  need  out  heaitat*  to  orler  sample  lot. 
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Entered  at  the  Post  Office,  at  Allen  town, 
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NOTICK 

If  voii  Hnd  this  parag.aph  marked  il  means 
that  your  time  is  up,  and  that  we  will  stop  send- 
ing the  Journal  if  not  renewed  within  .v  days. 
We  don't  want  to  lose  yon,  so  please  renew  at 
once. 
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ThurniiirhUml  corn.  like  th :»ronj;bbred 
Htork.  i-i  thi-  i»ro(lm-t  of  tutefnl  watch- 
IDK  Jind  selection.  Either  will  become 
Hcinbbv  if  loft  to  shift  for  itself. 


Th«'  reci'iit  sale  of  a  Shovtliorn  bnll 
for  .$l.S.fMM»  to  jmrtles  in  Arjjt'ntina 
jriH's  to  show  that  the  eattle  raisers  of 
that  «-onntry  iire  not  blind  to  the  value 
of  haviiiK  ptMMl  bloml  in  their  herds. 


Every  sensilile  fanner  will  post  his 
lantl  uKuinst  the  intrusion  of  gunners, 
for  there  b*  not  n  living  thliiR  which 
these  pot  hunters  will  kill  on  your  farm 
whi<h  will  not  be  a  distinct  loss  to  you. 


Despite  the  advent  of  tin-  blcyde  and 
later  the  automobile,  horseflesh  still 
coninMinls  a  good  price.  The  horse, 
with  its  knowing,  willln.ir  and  affection- 
ate ways,  will  ever  claim  favor  among 
the  majority  of  people. 


of    Free     Ventilation    on    IBars 
Yielil    au«l    Fertility. 

Although  last  winter  was  exception- 
ally severe  In  eastern  Massachusetts, 
there  were  not  more  than  two  or  three 
days  that  the  south  windows  of  my 
poultry  buildings  did  not  remain  wide 
open  from  dayliglit  until  dark,  writes 
r.T.  Woods  in  Reliable  ronltry  .Tournal. 
1  never  had  a  sick  Idrd  during  the  en- 
lire  winter  and  the  egg  yield  was  ex- 
cellent, better  than  the  nii'jjrity  of 
breeders  in  the  same  section  were  able 
tc»  obtain,  while  the  exceptional  fertility 
and  tiiK'  hatches  obtained  were  most 
gratifying. 

Two  pens  of  bretnlers  were  housed  In 
an  ordiuarv  poultry  house  with  win- 
dows  to  the  south.  The  windows  of  1 
ihis  house  wei-e  seldom  closed  all  win- 
ter until  .ifter  dark  and  were  always 
Uirown    wide    oi»en    at    daylight    each 

moniiiig. 

Two  otlier  pens   were  kept  in  small  I 
p)rtable  houses  of  the  shed  roof  type,  ' 
<;  by  S  feet  each,  and  with  waterproof- 
ed   niuslin    fr:>nts.      No   glass   In   these 
portal  le  houses,   .iust   an   entire   front, 
Ci  b.    7  feet,  of  iiuisliii.  broken  only  by 
l!ie  ib'.u   wo  »den  strips  used   for  door 
frames.     The  walls  of  these  buildings 
are    seven-eighths    inch    material    pine, 
painted,  but  n :)t  covered  with  a  sheath- 
ing naleiial.    The  roof  is  seven-eighths 
inch  pineco\ered  with  a  rooting  fabric. 
The  tin  .r  is  gravel  raistnl  a  few  inches 
above  ground   level   and   covered   with 
straw. 

\\  ater  will  freeze  in  these  hcmses  any 
tlay  when  lie  temiM'rature  falls  below 
20   degrees    above    zero   outshle.      The 
fowls  roo^l  <  n  pe:-clies  placeil  above  a 
tlroppiiigs  board  two  an<l  one-half  feet 
from  the  tlo  »u.  and  the  fnmt  roost  is 
but    a   little   II,. .re  th.iii   five  feet  back 
from  the  mr.  liii  fn»nt  of  the  house.    An 
aver:.ge  of  lifteen   birds    were  kept   in 
each  of  t!.c  (•  «5  by  .S  portable  houses  all  ' 
of  1  i-^t   winter.     The  muslin  tloor   was 
thrown  open  every   «lay  for  as  hmg  a  | 
time  a:;  possible,  the  front  being  pro- 
tect e.l  by  p  ».iltry  wire  only.     Tlie  door 
was  only  r!f>-!ed  during  the  day  when  It 
stormed"   hanl    and    blew    »lire<-tly    into 
the  fr  lilt   of  the  house.      At   night   with  | 
lh<'  door  closed   the  air  could   work   in' 
through  the  entire  mu.-iiin  front.     The  j 
bird-;  api»eiiied  to  be  comfortable  at  all  | 
times,    were  seldom   out   of  the  house 
during  tbe  entire  wintt^r.  as  they  were 
(Uily  .illowed  out  on  bare  grouml,  and 
during  the  ino-:t  of  the  time  the  house 
was  surr.iunded  by  d«>ep  snow. 

From  tl'cso  birds,  all  White  Wyan- 
tlottes.  Iircfl  for  health,  the  egg  yield 
was  exceptionally  goo«l  ami  never  from 
Nov.  1  until  March  1  dropped  below  .'0 
per  cent  in  spite  t>f  extremely  <old  and 
varbil       weather. 

These  portable  htmses  were  located 
In  one  of  the  most  wimly  phices  In  east- 
ern Mass.-uhusetts.  anil  the  tempera- 
ture h'st  whiter  varied  frtun  IV)  tlegrees 
above  to  20  degrees  below  zero,  often 
going  tbe  full  range  In  forty-eight 
horrs  ,iiid  from  dead  calm  to  high  wind 
in  the  same  time. 

I  Miring  .January  and  February  egg» 
from  the  birds  in  these  small,  practical- 
ly ope:i  portable  bou-;es  averaged  from 
IK)  to  J>'»  per  cent  strongly  fertile  and 
gave  most  excellent  hatcb.es  of  strong, 
sturdy,  tiealtliy  chicks.  Most  of  these 
chicks  were  reared  out  of  doors  In  Feb- 
ruary and  M-nh.  with  no  other  prott^c- 
tlon  than  fat  afforded  by  an  Individ- 
ual outdoor  brooder,  and  made  a  highly 
satisfactory  record. 


muscles  or  lean  meat  fill  In  the  cavities 
of  her  frame  in  a  manner  that  makes 
a  plump,  well  developetl.  heavy  bird.  A 
bird  of  this  kind  has  great  power  of  di- 
gestion, and  if  given  the  proper  variety 
of  fo<Kl  she  is  capable  of  producing  a 
large  number  of  eggs  in  a  year. 


The    <>rlt    Box. 

Every  fowl  reipilres  some  form  of 
grit  for  the  gizzard's  proper  work. 
Fowls  have  no  ttn^th.  and  their  only 
means  of  grinding  Is  tlone  in  the  giz- 
zard by  means  of  grit,  say  sharp  pieces 
of  broken  earthenware,  smashed  to  the 
size  of  a  pea  or  half  the  size  of  a  grain 
of  corn.  This  form  of  grit  Is  that  most 
relished,  and  1  have  known  birds  to 
leave  quanz  until  they  had  exhaust- 
ed all  the  earthenware.  Oyster  shells 
broken  into  small  pieces  may  also  be 
given  to  assist  shell  making,  but  It  is 
not  hard  enough  to  serve  the  double 
purpose.— II.  V.  Hawkins  in  American 
Cultivator. 

Llee   un  Fov«-l. 

Mix  with  kerosene  (coal  oil)  all  It  will 
take  up  of  naphthalene  flakes— that  Is, 
make  a  saturate  solution.  The  most 
satisfactory  method  is  to  fill  a  can 
about  one-lhird  full  of  naphthalene 
Hakes,  then  till  up  with  kerosene  and 
mix  th(»ronghly.  Let  stand  for  two  or 
three  days,  shaking  occasitmally.  and 
then  use  iu  the  same  manner  that  you 
use  any  gootl  lice  killer. 


A  Turkey  Coop. 

A  turkey  coop  which  has  been  used 
with  [)erfect  satisfaction  in  Arapahoe 
county.  Colo.,  is  described  In  American 
Agriculturist  as  having  several  dis- 
tinct advantages  over  ordinary  coops. 
It  Is  built  out  of  a  large  packing  case. 
At  the  top  Is  a  ventilator.  Suspended 
by  a  conl  is  a  drop  door  of  close  boards, 
and   beui'ath   this  Is  an  ordinary  door 


^i^^s^M^M^M 


HANDY  TURKBT  COOP. 

partly  of  wire  netting.  Each  Is  hinged 
and  can  be  ojiened  independently.  On 
cold  nights  ventilator  and  drop  door 
may  be  closetl.  on  ordinary  nights  the 
ventilator  opene<l.  on  hot  ones  both.  In 
warm  weather  the  drop  door  suspemled, 
as  shown  in  the  cut.  forms  a  good 
shade  for  tlu'  birds. 


%    \ent  Neat   Box. 

An  excellent  pair  of  nests  Is  made 
from  an  orange  box  from  which  both 
top  and  botttm  have  been  removed. 
Place  the  box  on  its  side  and  nail  a 
strip  of  the  removed  wood  upon  bottom 
to  make  till'  front,  as  shown.  Then 
hinge  the  box  to  the  wall  by  the  tpp,  as 


Old    BIrdn    um    Rreedera. 

Health,  vigir  and  long  life  are  Im- 
portant elements  to  tlevelop  In  any 
strain  of  fowls,  and  the  use  of  old 
birds  as  breeders,  In  which  these  ele- 
ments are  to  be  found.  Is  to  be  urged, 
as  such  (jualities  count  for  much  In 
the  development  of  the  qualities  of 
color  of  plumage,  as  they  cannot  be 
produced  in  their  best  form  by  any 
but  birds  in  the  best  of  health  and  of 
vigorous  constitution.  These  elements 
are  of  value  in  all  branches  of  poultry 
cnltun".  as  su<  h  birds  are  better  layers 
and  belter  tiible  fowls  than  those  of 
lesser  vigor  ami  hi'alth.  A  weak  bird 
n«>ver  p  issesses  the  life  and  brilliancy 
of  plumage  jiossessed  by  birds  of  good 
health  and  vigor,  nor  <an  It  give  to  Its 
jirogeiiy  a  \  ;g  >v  that  it  Itself  does  not 
possess.— Poultry  Herald. 


SELF  CLEAN INO  NEST. 

Indicated  in  the  cut.  The  box  will  rest 
firmly  against  the  wall  and  can  be  pro- 
vided with  nesting  material.  When 
this  Is  soiled  and  broken,  the  box  can 
be  ralsetl  to  the  position  shown  in  the 
cut,  when  all  the  material  In  the  nests 
will  fall  to  the  floor,  leaving  the  box 
clean.— New  England  Homestead. 


Con*rollln»r  Vermin. 

A  little  straw  burned  In  the  coopk 
three  or  four  times  each  season  kills 
vermin  and  leaves  the  coops  fresh  and 
clean  for  tb*»  hen  and  chickens. 


Ponlrry    on    the    Farm. 

It  has  been   proved  time  after  time 
that  the  ff.rmer  Is   the  man  that  can 
raise    the   .'hickeiis    that    will    produce 
the  egLTs  ind  at  a  less  expense  than  any 
person  that  does  not  produce  his  own 
feed,  writes  O.   F.  Hawes  in  National 
Stockman.    He  has  the  advantage  of  n 
free  range,  and  if  b*  will  go  to  the  ex- 
pense of  some  of  this  fencing  that  the 
gp*»cialist    his   to   do    to   control    thera 
he  can  make  Riddy  pay  her  way  well, 
and  if  he  does  not  he  hnd  better  let  the 
Job  to  some  one  that  will.    No  man  can 
make   a    success    out    of   any   business 
and  not  put  his  hand  and  good  will  to 
the  work.  

The  Sernb  Hen. 

In  summer,  when  food  is  plentiful 
and  easily  secured,  the  scrub  hen  lays 
a  gootl  many  eggs,  but  when  winter 
comes  on  all  her  energies  are  directed 
toward  maintenance,  and  it  Is  little 
wonder  that  during  this  season  of  th« 
year  she  lavr*  no  eggs. 


Seleettnfc  n   iiood   Layer. 

Here  are  some  of  the  characteristics 

,  of  a  prolific  layer,  says  .1.  A.  .Tocoy  In 

No  kind  of  labor  In  the  Fnlted  States  I   American  Cultivator.     She  will  have  a 


draws  such  high  wagt>s  in  proportion 
to  the  nature  of  the  work  they  do  as 
the  hired  men  on  the  farms.  The  wage 
of  .S.'io  per  mouth,  board,  room  and 
washing,  is  an  exp«Mise  which  skims 
tlie  profits  from  niiiuy  a  farm. 


We  are  asked  whether  wlM  animals 
and  birds  ever  die  of  old  age.  Not 
often,  though  we  once  picked  up  a 
Canadian  gi)ose.  an  old  gamier,  which 
gave  every  evidence  that  it  was  dying 
of  old  age.  The  very  aged  of  all  forms 
of  wild  life  usually  starve  to  death 
owing  to  their  inability  to  supply  them- 
selves with  food. 


medium  sized,  intelligent  ajipearlng 
head,  with  short  beak,  fair  sized  comb 
and  wattles,  neck  metlium  short,  stocky 
and  nicely  «urvetl;  hotly  medium  length 
and  not  too  deep,  with  full,  wide, 
plump  breast  that  gives  her  a  syni- 
inetrlcnl  aiipearnnce;  back  medium 
length,  fair  width,  with  square  shotil- 
iters;  tail  nie<liuni  length,  not  too  heavy 
and  carried  In  a  spr'ghtly.  angular  po- 
sition: legs  fair  slzetl.  short  between 
the  hocks  and  feet  and  wide  apart. 

Birds  of  this  shape  are  much  heavier 
for  their  si/e  than  tb"  fat.  pot»r  layers. 
A  goisl  layer  is  a  muscular  bird.  Each 
muscle  Is  developed  to  a  degree.   These 


John  f .  Horn, 


20  North  6th  Street, 

ALLENTOWN,  PA. 


Greenhouses,  353  D, 

RITTERSVILLE,  PA. 

TCLEHHONC,   3444. 
Mail  order*  will  receive  prompt  attentioB 
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RAISING  TURKEYS. 

Advantntre*  of   Ke«*piiiK  the  Birds  on 
m    Siiinll    ItniiKe. 

From  tln>  l)(>>;iimiiiu  of  domesticating 
turUe.vs  in'opii'  liave  tlioii^lit  and  prac- 
ticed the  plan  of  letting  turkeys  run 
where  they  pleased  and  make  their 
nesls  one  or  two  ujiles  froiu  home  if 
they  chose,  writes  Mrs.  Charles  Jones 
In  Poultry  Topics.  I  was  so  situated 
lu  a  thickly  setHe<l  nei^hljorhood  that 
this  could  not  he  done  without  too 
much  friction  between  neighbors.  I 
studied  to  devise  a  pl;in  that  I  could 
hiiil  raise  turkeys  and  not  have  them 
bother  nelglibors.  As  1  could  not  af- 
ford an  expensive  fence.  I  tried  the 
})lan  of  making  a  fence  with  three  foot 
wire  netting  with  three  or  four  barbed 
wires  above.  1  fenced  In  a  three  acre 
orchard  in  this  way  and  found  it  work- 
ed like  a  chMiin. 

The  torn  will  nearly  always  stay  con- 
tented where  the  hens  are.  The  three 
acres  is  plenty  of  ntom  for  them  to  ex- 
ercise, and  they  are  compelled  to  make 
their  nests  inside  of  this  ludosure.  The 
advantages  are  a  grcMt  many  in  favor 
of  this  plan.  You  d«»  not  have  to  travel 
miles  to  hunt  turkey  nests.     They  lay 
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BRONZE  TirBKEY  COCK. 

where  3'ou  can  gather  the  eggs  every 
day,    which   preveiiJs  crows  and   other 
egg  eating  birds  an. I  animals  from  get- 
ting the  eggs.     Then   when  the  tiu'key 
want.-*   to  sit   you   can    tl.\   lier   to   suit 
yourself,  and  she  do  -s  not  spend  four 
weeks  Hitting  on  one  or  two  t"^'fi.-*,  as  is 
often   the    »-ase    where  crows  or  other 
things    rob    the    nests.      You    have   her 
completely    un<ler  your   watchful   care 
aud  can  keep  a  memorandum  of  when 
Hbe  is  due  to  hatch  ami  take  the  poulta 
away  If  ne«'essary  to  prevent  her  leav- 
hig   the   nest    Itcfore   all    the   eggs   are 
hatched.    J  put  Ixixes  or  l>arrels  around 
the  orchard   in  se<*lu«le<l   pla<'es.     Two 
or  three  will  often  lay  In  one  nest,  and 
when  one  gets  broody  you  can  set  her 
and  put  up  a  board,  securely  fastenetl, 
and    the    others    will    soon    leave    and 
make   a   new    nest,    and   you    can   set 
them  when  they  are  ready  for  business. 
February   Is   never   too  early   to   mate 
up  your   flock  of  turkeys.     When  one 
has  to  buy  a  start.  If  he  waits  till  lat- 
er than  that  be  Is  liable  to  miss  the 
best  results,  as  every  living  thing  dis- 
likes change  of  locality. 

A  turkey  takes  on  weight  very  fast 
as  the  breeding  season  approaches,  and 
If  one  expects  sticcess  It  must  not  be 
too  fat.  A  Bronze  ttirkey  grows  un- 
til four  years  old.  and  a  turkey  of  large 
frame  will  make  a  heavy  bird  at  ma- 
turity. Many  think  weight  the  criterion 
or  quality,  but  when  I  buy  a  breeding 
tiirkey  I  want  size  of  frame  and  bone 
and  finely  marked  plumage  and  good 
shape,  and  I  do  not  care  a  flip  what 
It  weighs  so  long  as  it  is  not  fat. 


KRAMER'S  MUSIC  HOUSE 


WHAT 


SWEETER 


than  a  home  from  which  the  sound  of  music  issues? 

It  tells  of  harmony,  of  pence,  of  innocent  plensure  find  contentment. 
Therefore,  why  not  hsive  a  musical  instrument  in  the  home'/ 
Nowadays,  with  our  easy  pHyment  plan  of  selling 


there  is  no  excuse  for  not  liMving  h  Piano  in  the  home. 

And  you  can  come  here  and  select  from  such  instruments  like  the 

5teinway,    Hardman, 

Lester,   Etc. 

In  their  respective  grades  there  are  no  pianos  "just  as  good."  Therefore  do  not  in- 
vest one  cent  in  a  Piano  until  you  have  carefully  examined  these  instruments,  allow  us  to 
quote  prices  and  terms. 


KRAilER'S  Music  House, 

544   Hamilton  St., 

ALLENTOWN,  PENNA. 


PRACTICAL  DUCK  FEEDING. 


Roup   In   Fowls. 

Roup  or  contagious  catarrh  is  marked 
by  a  wa  'ry  discharge  from  the  eyes, 
Hose  and  mouth  which  thickens  to  a 
peculiar  yellow  white  solid  matter.  The 
trouble  Is  QauR«>(l  by  exposure  to  cold, 
dampness  or  *lrafts.  Apply  cotton  wet 
With  boracic  a«-id  and  water  to  tJie 
eyes  (fifteen  grains  to  the  ounce);  apply 
creolln,  2  per  cent  solution,  with  small 
oil  can,  to  mouth,  throat  and  nasal 
passages.  A  2  per  cent  solution  of 
bluestone  is  also  recommended.  As  a 
preventive  and  cure  in  ^arly  stages,  use 
«p«oin  salts  In  drinking  water.— Farm 
and  Ranch. 


daantltr  uf  Food  Given   Shoald  Varr 
With    <:ie    SeanonH. 

WHuM-e  ducks  are  kept  with  a  view  of 
rennuieratlon     their-    feeding    requires 
careful  study,  since  upon  the  food  bill 
much   of    what   should    be   profit    may 
easily    be   wasted,   says   the    Lewlston 
(Me.)  Journal.     One  of  th«'  Orst  points 
to  bear  in  mind  Is  that  fee<ling  should 
never  be  don«»  mechanically,    for   both 
the    birds    and    the    weather    must    be 
carefully    watched,    and    quantity    and 
quality  regulate  1   thereby.     To  supply 
,  exactly  tlu'  same  quantity  aud  quality 
'  of   food   per  head   all   the  year   round, 
no    matter    how    the    rations    may    be 
;  balanced.   Is   not   a   plan   to  commend, 
nor  Is  It  a  profitable  one  either  as  re- 
gards the  pocket  or  the  welfare  of  the 
stock. 

During  summer,  when  the  weather  is 
warm  and  showery  and  there  is  in  con- 
sequence nu  alMindance  of  natural  food, 
ducks  at  liberty  recjuire  very  little 
food  to  be  given  to  them.  Again,  when 
the  birds  are  laying  they  reciuire  more 
for  1  than  at  other  times— that  is,  when 
weather  cnndltlons  balance,  which  is  a 
factor  thai  must  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration. The  least  food  is  required 
during  waruj.  showery  weather,  and 
the  most  is  required  when  the  ground 
is  covered  with  snow  and  water  sur- 
faces are  icebound,  because  then  prac- 
tically nothing  can  be  picked  up. 

Very  many  mixtures  of  food  are  ad- 
vocated for  duck  feeding,   and  this  is 


apt  to  bewiUler  the  beginner.  .\  good 
mixture,  to  l>cgin  with,  is  ground  oats 
aud  shorts  In  equal  quantities,  to  which 
are  addc«l  a  little  l)is«-uit  meal  and 
pressed  or  granulated  meat.  It  should 
l)e  prepareil  wuh  boiling  water  and 
serveil  before  quite  cold  aud  made 
crumbly,  not  sloppy. 

r>ucks  that  have  not  access  to  gras» 
retiuire  .i ;  much  green  stufl"  as  they 
will  eat.  I''or  ordinary  use  lettuce  and 
cabbage  leaves  will  be  found  very  suit- 
able and  may  be  given  either  whole 
or  cut  up  finely,  otherwise  the  birds 
will  not  l»e  able  to  pull  them  apart,  as 
they  will  dii  when  the  leaves  are  given 
in  a  whole  state. 

Grit  Is  required  by  ducks  Just  tt>e 
same  as  other  fowls,  riint  should  be 
given  all  the  year  round,  and  oystw 
shell  «luring  the  layuig  season.  The 
grit  may  be  either  thrown  into  shallow 
water  or  placed  in  a  small  trough  filled 
with  water.  If  given  dry.  as  to  fowlg, 
the  uucks  drip  it  about  a  good  deal. 


has  Im'cii  standing  in  a  <lrinking  foun- 
tain or  in  a  stagnant  pool.  Hither  is 
bud  enough  tu  poison  the  birds.  They 
miglit.  in  reality.  Just  as  well  slake 
their  thirst  at  the  pools  that  often 
drain  from  manure  piles,  which  is 
ficquently  done  by  them  on  the  farm; 
wherefore  such  |)la<'es.  if  accessible  to 
fowls,  should  be  covered  with  straw 
or  draincMl  .iway  to  some  other  spot. 
(Jiven  fresh,  c'e.in  water  often  enough, 
however,  poultry  will  seldom  tou<'h  im- 
pure liquitis. 


FowIn    \>ed    Pore    Wmt^r. 

A  fre(iueul  cause  of  cholera  in  the 
poultry  yard  Is  stagnant  and  Impure 
water.  ITiis,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  can- 
not be  too  <'arefully  guarded  against 
The  best  of  water  after  standing  for 
any  length  of  time  in  hot  weather  be- 
comes covered  with  a  greenish  scum 
and  anon  minute  Insects  will  be  float 
Ing  around  in  it  This  stage  reached, 
the  liquid  Instead  of  being  a  whole- 
some beverage  is  a  positive  poison.  It 
makes  no  difference  whether  the  water 


Prollt    In    Tiirker*. 

There  are  ;.l»out  (i.-MM^UtX)  turkeys 
prfMluced  each  year  lu  the  I'uited 
States,  aiud  the  price  ranges  from  12  to 
20  cents  a  i»otuid  at  wliolesaile.  llie 
demand  is  usually  much  gr«'ater  than 
the  supMly.  As  turkeys  can  be  pro- 
duceil  :it  ii  niaximuni  cost  of  8  cents 
a  pound.  llie?-e  Is  no  reason  why  they 
should  not  I»e  raise<l  more  extensively. 
There  is  no  flesh  (»n  the  f.irui  that  will 
show  a  gre.-iter  profit.  Farmers  living 
in  the  vicinity  of  towns  can  readily 
dispose  of  llieir  entire  crop  to  private 
customers  nt  retail  pri<'es  and  need  not 
depend  on  shippers  or  middlenteu  at 
all.  As  in  all  stock  breeding,  tlie  great- 
est profit  <'o:nes  from  disposing  of  the 
fatted  pro<luct  as  early  as  possible. 
For  tnis  reason  and  be<-nuse  the  birds 
fatten  more  readily  lu  warm  than  in 
very  cold  weather  the  greatest  profit 
comes  from  nnirketing  at  Thanksgiv- 
ing.- Cor.  American  Cultivator. 
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HOTBEDS. 


H01T  Made  and   How  Managr^d— 'Novr'a 
tlie    Time. 

A  hotbed  is  pra<'tically  nothing  more 
than  a  board  edged  pit  in  which  there 
Is  fermenting  nuinure  covered  with 
several  inches  of  soil.  The  top  of  the 
hotbed  Is  roofed  with  sashes,  which 
usually  measure  about  3  by  G  feet  each. 
At  night  a  straw  or  other  mat  Is  laid 
over  the  glass  to  keep  out  the  cold. 
The  space  between  the  soli  and  the 
glass  must  nowhere  measure  less  than 
about  six  indies  In  the  start.  The  soil 
will  sink  as  the  manure  ferments. 

Hotbeds  are  usually  made  of  inch 
boards.  If  the  boards  on  the  back  of 
the  frame  are  twelve  inches  above 
ground  those  in  front  should  be  sev- 
eral Inches  lower,  thus  giving  a  slant 
to  the  sashes. 

If  two  or  three  good  coatings  of  gas 
tar  are  applied  hot  to  the  inside  of  the 
boards  which  come  In  contact  with  the 
earth  it  will  helj)  to  preserve  them 
from  decay.  The  boards,  however, 
must  be  perfectly  dry  before  coaUng 
with  tar. 

About  the  latter  part  of  February  or 
the  beginninf?  of  March,  collect  under 


object,  riic  early  lanih  will  cost  you 
moi'c  intelligent  labor  and  feed  than 
the  late  lamb,  but  if  environments  are 
favaralde  a!id  you  have  a  good  market 
for  early  lambs  you  will  find  them  the 
most  pn>Htal)le.  .Now.  if  you  liave  de- 
cideil  in  favor  of  the  early  lamb,  first 
of  imporlance  is  the  selection  of  ewes 
which  will  l)re<'d  early  and  are  good 
milkers,  as  an  abundance  of  milk  is 
essential  in  the  production  of  choice 
Iambs.  Get  a  pure  bretl  ram  of  an 
early  maturing  mutton  breed.  At 
lambing  time,  especially  lu  cold  weath- 
er, close  attention  is  very  ntn-essary. 
See  that  ejich  lamb  is  on  its  feet  and 
partaking  of  a  square  meal  before  it 
becomes  chiiled. 

F'eedins  the  B'we. 
For  profit  the  early  lambs  must  move 
along  rapidly  from  birth  to  market- 
that  is.  keep  them  doing  their  best  ev- 
ery day.  First  look  to  the  ewe;  from 
her  the  laudt  gets  the  important  part 
of  his  feetl.  Fee<l  the  ewe  generously 
of  i>rotein  feeds  to  be  turned  readilj' 
iuio  uiilk.  .Miik.  being  rich  in  protein,  ia 
Just  wluit  the  lamb  neetls  to  nuxke  mi'.s- 
cle.  nerve  and  blood,  to  gi'ow  his  frame 
and  build  up  his  young  ti.ssue.  Feed 
In  fiat  l»ottoin  troughs,  as  lambs  are  apt 
to  bolt  their  food  if  fed  from  V  sha!)ed 
troughs.  The  ewe  should  be  feil  a  light 
grain  ration  the  first  day  or  two  after 
lambing,  then  Increase  the  ration  until 
you  reach  as  large  a  quantity  as  the 
ewe  will  consume,  the  object  being  to 
force  this  aiiimal  for  milk  i)roduction 
same  as  the  d.iiry  cow.— National  Stock- 
man. 


HANDY  CHICKEN   COOPS. 


A    CoMibliiHtlon    of    Coop     and     Glaaa 
Covered    Run.  { 

A  liberal  supply  of  coops  should  be  ; 
provided  for  the  confinement  of  hens  \ 
with  l)romls  of  small  chicks  and  for  j 
those  hens  which  iusist  upon  sitting  at  > 
luconvenieut  times.  A  few  days  In  ! 
solitary  retlremeut  will  usually  break 
up  the  desire  to  sit.  and  the  hen  will  1 
soon  after  resume  laying.  | 

The  common  A  shaped  coop  is  one  J 
of  the  most  easily  constructed  and  j 
'.•onvenient  forms  lu  use.  The  one  dis-  1 
advantage  connected  with  It  Is  the  dif- 
ficulty of  removing  the  feeding  and  I 
drinking    vessels    for    cleaning    or    of 


ilicy    had    UJ2    boxes,    which    brought 
.Ylt;,'.. 

The  amouut  of  business  done  per 
acre  on  market  gardens  varies  from 
.$4(K)  I J  $i.(»()i)  or  over.  While  there  are 
many  market  gardeners  who  can  give 
you  the  returns  from  each  crop  raised, 
there  are  very  few  who  have  gone  into 
cost  accounting  aud  can  tell  how  much 
any  « rop  has  cost.— H.  M.  Howard, 
Massachusetts. 


SECTION  OF  HOTBED. 

shelter  some  strawy  nuinure  and  let  it 
heat  for  about  a  week  before  using, 
turning  it  occasionally.  Select  a  sunny 
(southeast)  exposure  for  the  hotbed. 

The  pit  for  the  hotbed  may  be  one  to 
three  feet  deej).  Good  <lralnage  Is  es- 
sential. 

It  is  the  practice  of  some  gardeners 
to  make  the  bed  entirely  above  ground. 
In  tliat  case  the  frame  should  l>e  at  ev- 
ery point  al)out  a  foot  Inside  the  edge 
of  the  manure  heap. 

An  inch  or  two  of  coarse  stuff  Is  put 
at  the  bottom  of  the  bed.  and  upon  this 
eighteen  Inches  to  three  feet  of  horse 
manure.  Next  comes  a  layer  of  leaf 
mold  and  ou  top  four  or  five  Inches  of 
fine  garden  loam. 

The  manure  should  be  trodden  down  ! 
in  layers  about  six  inches  thick.— Farm  I 
Journal. 

EARLY  LAMBS. 

Par   Profit   They   MuHt    Be    Kept   Mo^- 
ins  Rapidly  Alons. 

First  decide  upon  what  you  wish  to 
raise,  early  or  late  lambs.  Have  an  ob- 
ject In  view,  and  work  to  attain  that 


On    the    Seed    Urder. 

For  okra.  Wiiite  Velvet. 

For  parsnips.  Hollow  Crown. 

For  parsley.  Champion  .Moss  Curled. 

For  pc|)per.  Ruby  King  and  Chinese 
Giant. 

For  pumpkin.  Sugar  and  .lumbo. 

For  radish.  Ne  IMus  Ultra  (for  forc- 
ing). Scarlet.  Globe  and  French  Break- 
fast. 

For  turnip.  White  Milan,  Snowball 
and  Huta  Daga. 

For  spinach.  Loug  Standing.  New 
Zealand  is  g;>;Ml  for  summer,  but  takes 
too  long  to  pick.— Car.  Gardening. 


FOR  KABLT  HATCHED  CHICKS. 

catching  a  bird  in  it  without  danger  of 
some  of  the  birds  escaping.  To  obviate 
this  one  of  the  slats  may  be  made  to 
slide. 

The  opening  made  by  sliding  this  slat 
Is  sufficient  to  admit  the  hand  and  arm 
so  that  any  part  of  the  coop  may  be 
reached  withotit  leaving  an  avenue  of 
escape  unguarded.  For  early  hitched 
chicks  which  come  out  when  the  at- 
mospheric temperature  Is  so  low  us  to 
be  Injurious  to  them  a  combination  of 
coop  aud  glass  covereil  run,  as  shown 
in  the  cut.  has  been  found  very  useful. 


MARKET  GARDENING. 


910IIM    Improved    by    Liming. 

Titer'.'   are    soils    which    may    be   Im-  I 
provcMi    by    liming.      Heavy   refractory  I 
clays,  diflicult  to  pl.>w  and  breaking  up  j 
Into  clods  recpiiring  much  lal)or  to  pul-  { 
verize   and    producing   a    uniform   and  ' 
healthy   appearing   Init  small   and    un-  j 
satlsfat'tory  yields  of  other  crops,  may  ' 
be  completely  changed  in  character  "by  I 
a  large  dressing  of  lime,  the  lime  open-  ' 
Ing  them  up  to  the  action  of  the  weath- 
er and  putting  them  in  such  condition 
that  clover  will   grow  luxuriantly.— C. 
B.  Tliorne.  Ohio. 

It  Is  pretty  near  time  to  be  making 
that  hotbed.  The  expenditure  of  a 
very  little  time  and  trouble  will  enable 
any  one  to  have  a  fine  supply  of  early 
radishes  and  lettuce  and  plenty  of  early 
cabbage  plants,  tomatoes  and  [peppers 
to  set  out  in  the  garden  later— a  cou- 
ple of  loads  of  fresh  horse  manure 
banked  up  ai gainst  the  south  side  of  a 
shed  or  fenco.  well  tramped  down  and 
wet  down  with  water,  then  a  six  inch 
frame  to  place  on  top,  then  fill  with 
soil  and  lay  on  some  old  sashes.  At 
soon  as  It  cools  down  sow  the  seed  and 
then  watch  things  grow. 


Ittractlve  and  Satisfactory  Feature* 
of   the   BualneMH. 

The  market  gardener  sells  his  goods 
for  cash.  This  simplifies  his  accounts 
immensely.  In  a  large  market  he  can 
sell  all  grades  of  goo<ls,  and  this  en- 
courages him  to  grade  his  stuff  care- 
fully. 

There  is  much  variety  to  each  day's 
work.  Help  can  make  louger  hours  of 
hard  work  than  tliey  could  at  some 
other  kinds  of  l>usiness. 

Crops  matiu-e  lu  a  short  time.  There 
is  a  great  opportunity  for  good  man- 
agemeut,  and  most  market  gardeners 
delight  in  harvesting  one  croi)  from  a 
field  aud  getting  another  started  on 
the  same  place  the  same  <iay.  There  is 
so  much  variety  to  the  crops  that  if  one 
fails  there  i.-!  still  time  to  try  another. 

Most  of  the  waste  coru  fotlder,  pea 
and  bean  viues  aud  beet  tops  can  be 
sold  to  milkmeu.  Then  all  the  ground 
between  rows  of  corn,  celery  and  toma- 
toes can  be  used  for  growing  smaller 
stuff,  like  spinach,  lettuce  or  radishes, 
without  hurting  either,  and  In  this  way 
large  gross  returns  can  be  made  for 
each  acre.  On  one  large  market  gar- 
den where  this  system  of  close  planting 
has  been  in  use  for  years  they  raised 
and  sold  in  ItKM  about  14,000  boxes  of 
radishes  which  were  grown  between 
rows  of  othiT  large  crops.    On  one  dav 


WaterahedM  of  Nevr  Kasland. 

We  need  to  i)reserve  the  watersheds 
of  New  England  for  irrigating  our  val- 
ley lands  and  to  give  us  an  equitable 
water  fiow  for  our  industries  as  much 
as  do  our  western  people  to  supply 
their  gieat  artificial  irrigation  systems. 
The  goverument  would  not  allow  the 
forests  removed  after  it  had  gone  to 
great  expense  In  building  irrigation  en- 
teri)rlses  which  depend  upon  such  res- 
ervoirs for  success.  None  the  less 
should  the  White  mouutain  and  other 
proposed  reserves  be  allowed  to  suc- 
cumb t:>  Injudicious  management. 
While  tiie  conduits  or  streams  are  nat- 
ural and  have  not  iM'eu  an  actual  out- 
lay of  e.vpeuse  to  the  government,  nev- 
ertiu'less  the  importance  of  their  Judi- 
cious husbanding  by  the  nation  Is 
equally  great.  If  the  national  govern- 
ment will  look  after  the  great  water 
shtHis  aud  natural  reservoirs  of  the 
country  the  states  will  gladly  improve 
and  enhance  their  forest  policies  and 
resources.— Forestry  aud  Irrigation. 


Batternnt   and   Hard   Tack. 

One  of  the  most  troublesome  plants 
In  the  pastures  of  eastern   New   York 
and  western  Vermont  and  Connecticut 
Is  the  shrubbery  cint|Uefoil,  or  Goshen 
hardback    (Potentilla   frultlcosa).     Pro- 
fessor  Jones    of   the    Vermont   experi- 
ment station  has  been  making  observa- 
tions regarding  the  effect  of  butternut 
trees  on  the  growth  of  shrubby  clnque- 
foll    or    hardback.      He    has    reached 
the  <'ouclusion   that   in   some  way   the 
butternut  is  destructive  to  the  growth 
of  the  harclhack   near  It  and  that  the 
area   over  which    the  hardback   Is   de- 
8tro.ved  is  greater  tnau  would  be  Influ- 
enced by  the  shade  of  the  tree.    He  has 
recommende<l  the  planting  of  the  but- 
teniut   in  pastures  as  a  means  of  de- 
stroying this  pest.— Cor.  Country  Gen- 
tleman 


Pranlnir   CirnpeTlnea. 

The  trimming  of  grapevines  should 
be  done  while  the  ground  Is  cold,  r» 
marks  an  exchange.  The  portions  cut 
away,  as  well  as  the  refuse  around 
each  vine,  should  be  burned.  If  there 
are  evidences  of  rot  last  season.  It  will 
also  be  an  advantage  to  scatter  air 
slaked  lime  around  the  base  of  each 
plant. 


We  have  a  number  of  Inquiries  r«»- 
garding  those  sections  of  the  country 
in  th<.'  far  west  wliich  are  being 
brought  under  Irrigation  by  the  sev- 
eral schemes  which  the  government 
has  undertaken.  This  information  we 
are  unable  to  supply  in  any  detail, 
but  we  take  It  that  the  land  depart- 
ment of  any  of  the  givat  railways 
traversing  the  states  where  these  irri- 
gated districts  are  located  can  furnish 
much  valuable  information  along  this 
line,  and  they  ought  to  get  at  it,  for 
many  people  want  to  know. 


THE    COUNTRY    JOURNAU. 
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CARE  OF  BABY   CHICKS. 


Ilaiitly   Coop    VrrniiKoinent    For   Hens 
uiiii    Tlieir   UroodH. 

'I'lio  t'allu\viii«  is  tlu'  oaro  ffiven  a 
licii  and  Ih'i-  chicks  by  a  successful 
|iou!tr.v  l;o('p.r:  '-My  little  -sittint;' 
liouso  has  lusts  for  slxteou  hens,  and 
1  try  to  set  as  many  at  a  time  as  I  can. 
When  tlie  chicks  are  hatched  I  take 
liieni  out  of  tile  nests  and  put  them  in  a 
biK  market  basket  with  a  warm  woolen 
cloth  to  cover  them.  Then  selecting  the 
hens  that  seem  the  most  anxicms  about 
tlK'ir  <-hicks  I  i)nt  tlie  hens  in  little  'A* 
coojis.  made  with  t!ie  slats  jterpendicu- 
lar.  the  back  Itoar.led  up.  the  upper 
half  of  ba<k  hinged  to  lower  half  and 
held  in  place  l)y  button  at  t  )p.  Made 
in  this  way  the  hen  nui  be  got  at  easi- 
ly or  a  dead  chick  taken  out  of  the 
cooi)  without  difficulty,  and  on  a  cold. 


'^^u^^^ 
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HAKDY  HENCOOP. 

[Fiif.  1.  unllnisht^d  <  o.p:  Kis.  2,  coop  com- 

plcl.  (I.J 

windy  day  the  wind  does  not  sweep 
through  the  <oop.  chilling  the  chickens, 
an  It  does  when  both  ends  of  the  coop 
are  slattetl. 

••I  place  two  of  these  coops  ab')Ut  ten 
feet  apart  and  <'onnect  them  by  two 
I'i'ames.  one  <-oveved  with  inch  mesh 
wire  netting  for  front  .-.nd  Itack  frame 
covered  with  half  inch  matched  lioards, 
with  a  doar  at  ea<-h  end,  so  as  to  get  at 
the  front  of  the  co  tp-s  with  feed  and 
water.  As  the  top  part  of  the  front 
frame  Is  made  of  a  board  a  foot  wide, 
thus  moH'  tljan  h.ilf  of  the  runaway  is 
ke|)t  dry.  an!  tlic  chicks  can  run 
around  on  a  rainy  day  without  get- 
ting wet  and  ar»>  <il*e  fr  >:n  hawks  and 
'varmints.'  As  these  fr.uiu-s  are  only 
fastened  to  th<'  coons  by  a  nail  or 
screw,  they  can  be  taken  off  and  stored 
away  in  a  shed  in  the  fall.  When 
chicks  are  hatrlied  in  cold  weather  I 
put  only  fifteen  with  each  hen.  In 
May  or  the  last  of  Aoril  I  put  twenty 
to  twenty-tlve  with  each  hen. 

"As  the  chicks  are  r.ll  the  same  color 
and  age.  the  lien-^  do  not  know  their 
own  chicks  and  will  take  any  of  them. 
The  chicks  remain  wi;  j  the  hen  as  long 
as  she  will  mother  them.'*— Business 
Uen. 


THE    SOFT    M.IPLE, 

The  soft  maple  tree  for  prairie  plant- 
ing possesses  two  disti'.irt   merits — one 
is  it  will  grow  and  do  well  more  close- 
ly   planted    than    any    other   tree,    the 
trees  seldom  dying  out  by  overcrowd- 
ing;   then    it    seems    proof   against   the 
tramping  of  stock,  something  which  in- 
sures the  death  of  most  other  varieties 
of  forest   trees.     We  know  of  a   large 
feed  yard  where  100  cattle  or  more  are 
fed  each  .se;ison.  and  in  this  yard  is  a 
grove  of  soft  maples  plantetl  about  ten 
feet    apart.      The    tramping    and    the 
shade  prevent  the  growth  of  any  grass 
or    vegetation    under    the    trees,    and 
these  trees   are  perfectly  healthy   and 
ftom    thirty    to    forty    feet    In    height. 
Had  these  trees  lieen  of  any  other  va- 
riety three-fourths  of  them  would  have 
been  dead  long  ago.     Besides  this,  the 
maple  Is  a  very  rapid  grower,  affords 
a  fuel  of  the  best  quality  of  any  of  our 
soft  woo<ls,  ami  if  one  has  enough  trees 
tiiey    may    be    very    successfully    and 
profitably    tapped     for    sugar    In    the 
spring  of  the  year,  and  no  nicer  flavor- 
ed   sugar    was    ever    made   than    that 
made  from   the  sap  of  the  soft  maple 
tree.     The   more  that    we  see  of  this 
tree  the  more  we  are  convinced  that 
for  northwestern   conditions  it  is  one 
of  the  best  trees  to  plant. 


l»rices  for  all  farm  i)roducts  very  satis- 
factory. M(»ncy  is  abundant  and  In- 
terest rates  low.  There  is  a  more  gen- 
eral attempt  to  apply  science  to  agri- 
culture than  ever  before,  and  It  Is  be- 
ing don(>  with  nmrked  success.  It 
touches  the  breetllng  of  animals,  ani- 
mal <llseases.  crop  rotation,  drainage, 
Irrigation,  the  storage  and  marketing 
of  farm  products,  cu-operative  efforts 
among  farmers.  The  new  year  finds 
most  farm  homes  connected  with  the 
outside  world  by  rural  mail  delivery 
and  telephone  and  a  broader  field  of 
effort  opened  to  every  man  who  tills 
the  soil.  Not  the  least  important  and 
sigidficant  thing  Is  that  more  men  than 
ever  before  are  beginning  to  realize 
what  an  intelligent  and  scientific  work- 
ing and  care  of  a  snnill  piece  of  land 
can  acc;)niplish  and  how  such  work 
may  be  mad(>  to  materially  increase  in- 
comes none  too  large.  While  floods, 
droughts,  elemental  destruction  and  un- 
profitable m.-irkets  may  conspire  to  re- 
duce the  farm  income  It  is  still  true 
tliat  never  before  has  the  average 
farmer  been  so  well  prepared  to  meet 
such  misfortunes. 


THE    COUNTRY   JOURNAl^. 


AERATION   OF  MILK. 


A     DOWIV     FAST    FARMER. 

Here  is  the  story  of  a  down  east 
farmer.  When  he  married  he  took  his 
father's  old  f.irm.  which  had  l)een  In 
the  family  for  a  hundred  years.  He 
did  his  best  to  make  It  pay.  but  the 
sins  of  the  fathers  were  visited  in  an 
agricultural  way  upon  the  chil<lren  of 
the  third  and  fourth  generations,  and, 
worU  and  plan  as  best  he  could,  he 
could  wrest  from  the  poor,  exhausted 
soil  nothing  but  a  bare  living.  At  forty 
years  of  age  he  conclude<l  that  he  had 
had  enoiigh  and  moved  to  the  west, 
securing  a  homestead  four  years  ago 
in  one  of  the  newly  opened  Indian 
reser\'ations.  In  I'mw  short  years  he 
has  nnule  himself  the  owner,  free  of 
debt,  of  .320  acres  of  as  fertile  and 
pro<luctive  land  as  can  anywhere  be 
found.  He  has  a  good  home,  fine  buil<1- 
ings  and  his  in<-onje  from  his  farm,  be- 
sides his  living,  of  over  $0.00(1  per  year. 
The  funny  thing  about  this  Is  th.^.t 
when  he  goes  down  east  to  his  old 
home  and  tells  liis  old  neighbors  how 
well  he  is  doing  they  think  he  is  ly'ng. 
and.  as  for  coming  west  and  like- 
wise benetiting  themselves,  no  argu- 
ment will  budge  them  an  inch,  so  wed- 
ded an>  they  to  their  old  environment 
and  traditions. 


Precty    Bad    to    Perforin    Thin    Opera- 
tion  In  the  Biirnynril. 

By  aeration  of  milk  we  understand 
the  exposing  of  milk  to  air.  of  the  forc- 
ing of  air  Into  hiilk.  The  theory  of 
the  practice  is  that  the  oxygen  of  the 
air  purifies  or  improves  the  milk,  and 
at  the  same  time  gases  or  volatile 
oils  which  are  in  the  milk  are  enabled 
to  pass  away.  It  is  true  that  if  the  air 
to  which  the  milk  is  exi)osed  or  which 
is  forced  into  the  milk  is  i)erfectly 
pure  the  result  undoulitedly  is  an  im- 
provement in  the  llavor  and  physical 
quality  of  the  milk,  but  In  many  cases 
the  air  is  not  pure,  and  very  often  as 
much  harni  as  good  is  done,  says  Tro- 
fesscn-  II.  II.  Dean  of  Canada  in  Ameri- 
can Agricultv.rist. 

Tlie  Uenefit  of  Aeration. 

Now.  to  n-.y  mind  lor  a  man  t.)  areate 
milk  in  a  ban;yard  is  one  of  the  worst 
things  lie  could  possibly  do.  I  speak 
from  e.vperience.  We  have  milked  oin- 
cows  In  the  yard,  which.  I  think,  is 
kei»t  a  good  deal  cleaner  than  the  av- 
erage barnyard.  We  have  piit  the 
aerator  over  the  fence,  milked  the 
cows  antl  have  let  the  milk  run  down 
over  the  aerator.  The  result  was  that 
we  git  some  of  the  worst  ndlk  we 
could  possibly  have. 

Inlcss  the  air  Is  pure  I  think  it 
would  be  best  to  cool  the  milk  with 
as  little  aeration  as  i)osslbie.  The  chief 
benefit  from  aeration,  to  niy  mind,  is 
the  opportunity  that  is  given  for  any 
bad  Cavors  arising  from  unde-;iralde 
feed  or  indigestion  on  the  part  of  the 
cow  t )  pass  away.  There  Is  also  a 
certain  amoimt  of  cooling  which  is  ad- 
vantageous. 


PRFArilFIiS    AND    POOR    PICKING. 

Tliei'e  are  a  great  many  poor  little 
$-11  H»  preachers  all  over  the  country, 
good  men  and  true,  who  think  they 
have  c,.ils  TO  the  pulpit,  but  who  exist 
on  the  rag^'.'d  edge  of  poverty  all  their 
lives.  These  men  should  <lo  something 
for  them.selves  and  their  families  be- 
sides Just  preaching,  marrying  folks 
and  l>urying  them.  As  they  are  usual- 
ly attache;!  to  country  churches,  the 
be.-.t  thing  for  them  to  <Io  Is  to  combine 
a  little  agriculture  with  their  theolog- 
ical work,  learn  how  to  work  the  soli 
as  well  as  Iiow  to  lnteri>.et  the  divine 
decree^.  Many  a  might;-  goo  1  sci-nitm 
can  be  pi<-ked  up  in  a  cornfield,  an 
orchard  or  a  garden.  There  Is  nothing 
In  an.,  manner  derogatory  to  religion 
In  mi.-ving  agriculture  and  theology. 
Une-hiif.  .and  the  biggest  half,  of  the 
living  of  the  family  of  the  country  min- 
ister should  and  may  easily  he  de- 
rived fro!u  his  cows,  his  hens,  his  gar- 
den, but  too  many  of  them  depend  upon 
the  free  will  ((ffcrings  of  Brother  .Tones 
or  Deacon  S-.nith  for  a  supply,  and  in 
tlie  giving  of  these  things  to  the  parson 
it  souietimes  happens  that  the  good 
brethren  think  they  in  some  way  ac- 
quire a  dispensation  to  do  something 
off  color  the  next  day.  Every  country 
parson  should  be  a  farmer  and  a 
gardener  In  a  small  way.  It  would  be 
good  for  his  health,  good  for  his  fam- 
ily, good  for  his  pocketbook. 


Popuiar    Standard    BerrieM. 

The  Ohio  experiment  station  has  for 
son:e  years  been  rei>orting  u!>ou  the  be- 
havior of  strawberries  under  test.  As 
the  re;tdt  of  c.irefnl  study  and  repeated 
trials  of  new  varieties,  the  station  is 
led  t  )  the  apparently  reasonable  con- 
clusiui  that  a  new  sort  which  gives  a 
good  account  of  Itself  two  or  more  sea- 
sons in  succession  in  the  same  locality, 
but  under  dlfi'erent  conditions  of  soil. 
m')istn!'e  and  temperature,  pos.sesses 
merit  not  only  for  that  particular  sec- 
tion. I»nt  pv.ju'ises  to  be  move  or  less 
coyino|))litan  in  Its  nature— to  succeed 
v.-ell  over  a  wider  rai!g('<d'  soils  I'ud  un- 
der even  more  varied  coudltlong  Thus 
It  was  that  the  Wllsju.  Crescent.  Bu- 
bach.  IIaverI::n«l.  Warfield  and  more 
rei-ntly  the  Simple.  Parson's  Beauty 
and  Senator  Dnnl.-'.p.  generally  behaved 
well  in  the  '.lands  of  e.\perimenters  and 
be<'an;e  well  and  wid<'Iy  known,  popu- 
lar and  standanls  of  their  kind. 

Itoeai    Attneliment. 

Fowls  are  very  fond  of  their  homes 
and  dislike  being  removed  to  new  lo- 
cations. If  eggs  are  the  object  It  is 
most  bnportant  tliat  birds  should  not 
be  moved  from  pen  to  pen.  as  It  will 
del.ay  <\gg  production  and  also  diminish 
I  th;'  ■•.•.pvly.  IMiIlets  for  early  laying 
shouM  if  jto-sible  be  brought  up  with- 
in sig!  t  of  i!i"ir  future  Laying  run  or 
iicn.--ii  lUif-  and  I'arm. 


Che  Output 

JHE  output  is  the  key-note  to 
profit.     In  deciding  upon  a 

f)rice  at  which  to  sell,  a  manu- 
acturer,  no  matter  what  article 
he  has  to  offer,  considers  how 
many  he  likes  to  sell,  and  bases 
his  charge  accordingly.  It  is 
reasonable,  too.  If  a  tailor  sells 
only  two  suits  of  clothes  each 
week,  his  income  must  come 
from  the  profits  of  these  two 
suits.  If  he  can,  however,  dou- 
ble or  treble  his  output  without 
materially  increasing  his  work- 
ing expenses,  he  can  naturally 
afford  to  make  the  profit  on 
each  suit  much  less. 

Again  this  output  decides  the 
buying  power.  It  is  only  neces- 
sary to  .state  that  there  have 
been  manufactured  and  sold  over 

77,000 
EMERSON     PIANOS 

to  prove  what  the  buying  power 
of  this  great  Company  must  be. 
The  small  manufacturer  who 
turns  out  only  a  few  pianos  each 
month  will  certainly  have  to  pav 
more  for  the  material  in  each 
piano — there  is  absolutely  no 
doubt  about  this. 

When  you  consider  these  facts 
and  put  this  truth  along  .side  of 
them,  that  there  are  only  three 
companies  in  the  United  States 
who  ha^'e  made  and  sold  as 
many  pianos  as  ourselves — that 
we  haven't  a  competitor  making 
a  hijjh-grade  piano  whose  out- 
put is  as  large  as  ours — it  needs 
no  argument  to  convince  you 
that,  quality  for  quality,  you 
can  buy  cheaper  of  us  than  any 
one  else. 

Emerson    Piano    Co,, 

BOSTON.  CHICAGO. 

120  Boylston  St.    J  95  Wabash  Ave. 


BEE-KEEPERS 

MAKK  MONKV  if  they    handle    their 
Bees  properly. 

The  AMERICAN  BEE  KEEPER  tells 
just  how  this  should  be  done. 

Articles  are  all  by   the    most    practical 
and  experienced  Bee-Keepers. 

The  Editors  are  thoroughly  practical — 

The    Bee-Keeper    has   been    published 
coutinually  for  i6  years — 

Price  50c.  a  year  (55c.  to   new  subscri- 
bers, >  _^2  pages  fully  illustrated —  Sample 
Copy  and  large  illustrated    Catalogue   of 
Bee  Supplies  FREE. 
A<idres8, 

The  American  Bee-Keeper, 

FALCONER.  N   Y. 


MODERN   FENCE  WIRE. 


When  writir«;to  Journal  advertisers 
TJT?  CmJ  "I?  to  ^v  where  you  saw 
J3J2j  OUrvrj  their'adv.  It  will  cost 
vou  nothing  and  WAY  do  you  good 


OIJTI.OOK   FOR  THE   PARMr:R. 

The  new  year  opens  auspiciously  for 
th«  farttiers  of  the  coinitry.  Crops  have 
ffood    and    the   general    level    of 


A  held  of  corn  which  gave  last  year 
an  authenticated  yield  of  147  bushels 
per  acre  was  grown  thus;  An  old  blue 
grass  pasture  was  turned  over  in  Sep- 
tembtr,  19tJ4.  The  field  was  thoroughly 
disked  and  harrowed  to  get  the  seed 
bed  in  the  very  best  condition.  The 
corn  was  tlien  planted  in  rows  two 
feet  apart,  the  kernels  six  Inches  apart 
in  the  row.  Ite  cultivation  was  done 
witn  a  single  horse  cultivator. 


John  r.  Horn, 

Plerfal 

20  North  6th  Street, 

ALLENTOWN,  PA. 


GreefiliouseH,  358  I), 

RITTERSVILLE,  PA. 

TCLEHHONE,   3444. 
Mail  orderm  will  receive  prompt  attentiOB 
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Aa    Opinion    an    to    IVhr    It    Goes    t« 
PloteM   So   Rapidly. 

TTie  bessemer  process  is  the  great 
modern  method  for  converting  Iron  Into 
steel.  Mangam^se  plays  an  Important 
part  in  the  bessemer  process.  H.  M. 
Howe,  an  experlenccnl  metallurgist, 
says: 

"In  order  to  make  this  steel  very  soft 
so  that  It  will  draw  easily  it  is  likely 
to  contain  a  quiiutlty  of  blowholes, 
which  form  centers  from  which  rusting 
begins. 

"The  steel  contains  much  more  man- 
ganese than  wrought  iron  does,  and 
this  manganese  may  not  always  be 
distributed  with  absolute  uniformity. 
Wherever  there  Is  the  least  lack  of  unl- 
fomdty  there  Is  a  difference  of  poten- 
tial, which  may  lead  to  rusting." 
Electrolysla. 

Wire  that  Is  hung  in  the  Held  Is  in 
just  the  condition  to  suffer  from  elec- 
trolysis if  the  metal  is  not  perfectly 
homogeneous  In  structure— that  is  to 
say,  if  the  manganese  and  other  im- 
purities are  not  perfectly  distributed 
throughout  the  metal.  All  rain  water 
contains  small  amounts  of  salts  dls 
solved  from  the  dust  In  the  air  and  Is 
therefore  a  conductor  of  electricity. 
Water  collected  during  a  thunder 
shower  Is  particularly  rich  In  sub- 
stances that  conduct  electricity,  as  the 
sparking  of  the 'lightning  through  moist 
air  forms  small  quantities  of  nltrlq 
acid,  and  acids  conduct  electrical  cur- 
rents even  better  than  salt  solutions. 
A  moment's  thouglit  will  show  that  un- 
der the  conditions  cited  wo  have  all  the 
elements  present  to  cause  electrolysis 
to  take  place.  Differences  of  potential 
will  occur  In  the  wire,  local  circuits 
■will  be  established  through  the  wires  or 
through  the  wires  and  ground,  and  cur- 
rents will  flo-v.  Th'^se  currents  can 
only  be  generated  at  the  expense  of 
something,  iind  In  this  case  It  Is  the 
Iron  or  steel  If  It  Is  not  the  zinc  of  tne 
galvanized  covering. 

Ground   Connertlon   a   Remedy. 

Among  the  wire  fences  that  have 
been  under  the  «'areful  observation  of 
the  writer  for  a  long  time  is  one  woven 
wire  fence,  five  years  old.  that  contains 
among  Its  twelve  horizontal  wires,  all 
of  one  roll,  seven  wires  that  are  per- 
fectly good  from  beginning  to  end.  four 
that  are  partially  rustetl.  and  one  that 
is  badly  rusted,  without  a  particle  of 
einc  remaining  on  It.  Of  the  seven  per- 
fectly good  wires  six  are  on  the  bot- 
tom. Now.  If  the  theory  of  electrolysis 
If  left  out  of  the  (piestlon  It  would 
seem  that  the  good  wires  had  received 
a  better  coating  of  zinc  than  the  bad 
wires.  This  explanation  Is  not  support- 
e<l  either  by  observation  or  experiment. 
Two  wires  are  nnide  In  the  same  mill: 
pass  through  the  same  zinc  bath:  are 
wlpe<l  off  in  precisely  the  same  way: 
chemical  analysis  shows  them  to  have 
pra<'tlcally  the  same  weight  of  zinc 
covering  per  pound  of  metal,  and  yet 
one  wire  will  outlast  the  other  five  to 
one  on  the  fenc<'.  If.  h(»wever.  electrol- 
ysis takes  place  and  If  the  action  can 
be  diminished  by  keeping  the  wires 
ele<trically  neutral  through  frequent 
connections  to  the  earth,  we  should 
then  expect  th:it  wires  which  were  kept 
along  their  whole  length  In  constant 
contact  with  the  earth  would  show 
greater  lasting  qtiallty.  Experiments 
are  at  present  being  made  to  test  the 
effect  of  earthing  the  fence  by  fre- 
quent connection  to  the  ground.— A.  8. 
Cushman.  Department  of  Agriculture. 


COB  CHARCOAL. 


Eaaily    Prepared    For    Home    Use    at 
Little   Idxpenae. 

If  til  liners  would  use  more  charcoal 
In  their  hogpens  there  would  be  less 
disease  and  the  animals  would  be  kept 
in  a  better  condition  In  every  way, 
gr<»wlng  more  steadily  and  taking  on 
fat  more  readily. 

Charcoal  may  be  provided  for  home 
use    at    little   or   no   expense,    whether 


CUAiiCOAIi  PIT. 

made  from  wood  or  cobs,  although 
cobs  are  the  cheaper  material  from 
which  to  make  the  charcoal,  and  they 
serve  the  puriiose  fully  as  well.  This 
col)  '-harcoal  may  be  easily  made  by 
burning  dry.  well  matured  corncobs  In 
a  smothered  tire.  One  of  the  simplest 
and  ui:>'«t  easily  provldeil  equipments 
for  burning  cliarcoal  Is  to  make  a  hole 
in  the  ground  of  such  a  size  as  may  be 
recjuired  for  the  amount  of  stock  to  be 
fe<l.  Have  the  pit  funnel  shaped,  as 
shown  in  the  drawing. 

Start  a  fire  in  the  bottom,  and  to 
this  adtl  cobs  until  the  pit  Is  full,  being 
careful  to  feed  In  the  cobs  carefully  to 
permit  a  drawing  of  the  tire  from  the 
bottom  to  the  top  of  the  pit.  When 
filled,  immediately  cover  over  with 
heavy  sheet  iron  or  other  noncombusti- 
ble  covering,  sealing  the  edges  with 
earth  to  prevent  an  escape  of  heat  or 
the  possibility  of  draft,  which  would 
allow  the  cobs  to  burn  to  ashes  Instead 
of  <'liarring.  Leave  overnight  and  shov- 
el out  tin*  next  morning,  sju'eadlng 
thin  to  prevent  complete  combustion. 

This  will  he  found  an  excellent  grade 
of  charco.il  that  will  readily  pulverize 
and  mi.\  with  such  fet"<ls  as  It  nmy  be 
desM"e<l  to  use  in  connection  with  It. 
such  as  bran,  ndddlings.  cornmeal.  etc. 
A  tablespoonful  may  be  given  each 
animal  at  every  fee<l.  If  mix«Hl  with 
ashes  and  placeil  In  a  separate  trough 
the  anlm.ils  will  consume  such  an 
amount  of  It  as  they  nee<l  with  no  dan- 
ger of  their  getting  too  mu«'h.  says  R. 
M.  Wlrenns  In  Farm.  Field  and  Fire- 
side. 

Takinff  Ont  Silage. 

Silage  should  always  be  taken  from 
the  top.  and  care  should  be  exercised 
to  kee|»  the  surface  as  nearly  level  as 
possible.  The  more  nearly  level  the 
surface  of  the  silage  is  kept,  the  less  It 
will  freeze  In  winter  and  the  less  It  will 
mold  in  warm  weather.  While  these 
prlnci|>les  have  been  repente<l  over  and 
over  again  in  silo  literature,  they  have 
been  unheeded  by  many  silo  users,  sug- 
gests an  exchange. 


MODEL  FARMING. 


The  demand  for  Christmas  trees  is 
becoming  u  serious  menace  to  the  re- 
foresting of  much  terrltorj'  where  it  is 
a  shame  to  destroy  the  young  trees. 


Aa  Bxample  In  PennsylTania— A  Flf« 
teea  Avre  Dairy  Farm. 

By  W.  J.  Sl'IEI.MAN.  department  of  ag- 
riculture. 

The  method  of  management  on  a  fif- 
teen acre  farm  that  raises  all  the 
roughage  for  thirty  head  of  stock,  sev- 
enteen of  which  are  cows  In  milk, 
cannot  fall  to  be  of  Interest  to  farm- 
ers lu  all  parts  of  the  country.  The 
farm  in  question  Is  situated  In  south- 
eastern renn.sylvanla,  near  a  large 
city.  About  thirteen  acres  are  In  cul- 
tivation, the  remaining  two  acres  be- 
ing occupied  by  farm  buildings,  yard, 
etc.  This  farm  came  Into  the  posses- 
sion of  tlie  present  owner  (Uev.  .T.  D. 
Detrlck.  a  minister  with  no  previous 
experience  In  farming),  in  1881,  with  a 
mortgage  of  $7,200  upon  it.  For  the 
first  year  the  farm  lacked  $40  of  pay- 
ing expenses.  During  the  next  six 
years  the  mortgage  was  paid. 

Synteniatic    Managrement. 

The  writer  has  never  seen  another 
farm  on  which  system  Is  so  pronounced 
a  feature.  Wlthaut  referring  to  notes 
of  any  kind,  the  owner  detailed  the 
croi»s  growing  on  each  small  subdivi- 
sion, the  crops  that  had  been  grown  on 
each  for  twa  to  three  years  past  and 
those  that  would  be  grown  for  as  long 
in  the  future.  In  most  cases  the  dates 
of  seeding  and  harvesting  were  given. 
A  peculiar  feature  of  the  management 
is  that  each  of  the  jirincipal  operations 
is  performed  on  a  fixed  day  each  suc- 
ceeding year  or  a  j  near  to  it  as  the 
weather  will  f)ernilt.  Not  a  pound  of 
solid  or  li«iuid  manure  goes  to  waste 
on  this  farm,  and  the  soil  Is  In  such 
condition  that  It  Is  more  nearly  inde- 
pendent of  weather  conditions  than  any 
other  soil  the  writer  has  ever  seen. 
Torrential  rains  are  soaked  up  In  a 
very  short  ilme,  so  that  the  soli  may 
be  handled  after  a  rain  much  sooner 
than  that  of  adjacent  farms.  It  Is 
therefjre  not  dltllcult  to  adhere  ap- 
proximately to  a  prearrangtHl  pro- 
gramme. For  Instance,  early  corn  for 
soiling  Is  planted  May  8;  late  com  for 
sllag(>,  .luiie  2'J:  grass  seed,  about  Aug. 
22.  and  so  on. 

Prodncta    Sold. 

The  farm  Is  strictly  a  dairy  farm, 
tho»  only  products  regularly  .sold  being 
milk  and  a  few  head  of  young  cattle 
each  year.  The  <-ow8  are  all  register- 
ed .lerseys.  except  one  or  two  picked 
up  at  sales  on  neighboring  farms.  They 
are  not  only  pure  bred,  but  they  are 
well  bre<l.  There  Is  ujt  a  star  boarder 
in  the  herd.  .Male  calves.  If  worthy  of 
It,  are  reared  for  brtM?dlng  purposes, 
but  none  Is  ever  veale<l.  If  a  male 
calf  is  not  lit  to  raise  for  a  breeder  it 
Is  killed  at  birth.  'It  doesn't  pay  to 
feed  $1M  woith  of  milk  to  a  calf  that 
will  sell  f jr  $8.'  said  the  owner.  The 
young  cattle  sold  from  this  farm  bring 
on  an  average  $100  apiece,  and  about 
five  are  sold  each  year. 

The  milk  Is  sold  at  25  cents  a  gallon 
the  year  around  to  a  state  Institution 
locatetl  two  miles  distant  In  a  neighbor- 
ing suburb.  It  tests  on  the  average 
5.8  per  <'ent.  It  will  be  seen  that  this 
is  a  very  moderate  price,  considering 
the  euality. 


The  amount  of  milk  produced  is 
nearly  the  same  at  all  seasons  and 
averages  about  twenty-six  gallons  a 
day,  or  4.800  pounds  a  year  for  each 
of  the  seventeen  cows  kept— not  an 
enormous  yield,  but  a  good  one.  This 
gives  an  Income  from  milk  of  about 
12.400  a  year.  The  outlay  for  concen- 
trated feeding  stuff  is  about  $625  a 
year. 

Okra  Cnltare. 

Okra  can  be  produced  on  any  good 
soil,  and  the  crop  reijulres  no  special 
attention  other  than  that  which  would 
ordinarily  be  given  a  crop  of  com  or 
cotton. 

Plant  early  in  the  spring  or  as  soon 
as  all  danger  of  frost  has  passed. 
Keep  the  pods  well  picked  In  order 
that  the  plants  may  not  become  ex- 
hausted by  the  maturing  of  the  seed, 
and  the  pods  will  continue  to  be  pro- 
duced until  late  In  the  fall. 

Do  n^t  cook  the  pods  In  plain  Iron 
cooking  utensils  or  In  copper  or  brass. 

Remember  that  the  taste  for  the  okra 
flavor  has  to  be  acquired  by  some  per- 
sons. 

The  varieties  of  okra  best  adapted  to 
general  use  are  the  dwarf  green,  long 
pod  and  the  lady  finger  (White  Louisi- 
ana) types.— \\.  K.  Beattle. 


Ttto  Seedlnirs  of  CIoTcr. 

"Make  two  secdings  of  clover,  on* 
now  and  the  other  in  April.  Don't  for- 
get to  have  one  part  alslke  to  two  of 
red  clover.  Do  as  we  say  this  time," 
advises  Farm  .Journal. 


POPULAR    GARDENING 


Nitrate  of  soda  and  kainit  are  some- 
times used  as  a  dre.ssiug  for  land  be- 
fore sowing  setHls  or  setting  plants 
likely  to  be  attacked  by  the  cutworm. 
Kainit  Is  said  to  be  especially  good 
against  the  Insects  Infesting  onion  beds. 

Most  sei'd  will  admit  of  being  sown 
moderately  thick,  but  It  Is  a  mistake 
to  sow  too  thickly,  as  the  plants  be- 
come weak  from  overcrowding.  Much 
time  is  lost  in  thinning  out.  and  the 
ground  becomes  Impoverished. 

Get  busy  as  soon  as  the  weather  per- 
mits If  you  do  not  wish  to  see  your 
neighbors  gnther  their  first  crops  days 
or  weeks  ahead  of  yourself. 

As  soon  as  the  soil  becomes  dry 
enough  to  v.'ork  no  time  should  be  lost 
over  making  the  first  planting  of  peas, 
spinach,  onions  and  others  of  the  more 
hardly  veget:ibles.  using  as  much  thor- 
oughly decayed  manure  as  your  means 
will  permit. 

Beets  !uui  Kohlrabi  may  be  started 
Indoors  early  In  March  and  after  being 
hardened  \r\  frames  placeil  outdoors 
about  April  15. 

Makt*  up  ,!ie  hotbeils  now  and  sow 
tomatoes,  poppers,  cabbage,  lettuce, 
radishes,  etc. 


We  have  two  or  three  Inquiries  as  to 
the  changing  of  seed  grain.  It  will  al- 
waj's  pay  to  change  once  in  three  or 
four  years,  getting  the  seed  from  the 
north  of  .vou  and  from  sandy  land  if 
yours  Is  clay,  and  vice  versa. 


A  CoHtly  Mlatake. 

Since  beans  are  not  planted  early  in 
the  season  there  Is  a  temptation  owing 
to  the  pressure  of  early  spring  work  to 
defer  plowing  the  bean  ground  till  a 
short  time  before  planting.  This  is  one 
of  the  most  costly  mistakes  that  the 
bean  grower  makes.  More  frequently 
than  otherwise  the  crop  suffers  from 
drought  at  some  time  during  the  sea- 
son, and  It  Is  the  late  plowed  land  that 
suffers  most.  To  save  for  the  use  of  the 
crop  the  moisture  that  has  percolated 
Into  the  deeper  portions  of  the  soil  dur- 
ing the  winter  and  spring  rains,  the 
land  should  be  plowed  as  early  In  the 
spring  as  It  Is  fit  and  harrowed  or  cul- 
tivated at  intervals  till  the  time  of 
planting.— Country  Gentleman. 


FREE,   For  Thirty  Days. 

To  the  readers  of  The  Country  Journal,  an  elegant  Solid  Gold  Diamond  Point  Pen,  exactly  like  cut,  no  cheap 
toy  pen,  but  one  that  retails  at  all  stationery  stores  from  fi.oo  to  I1.50,  and  as  the  pen  is  manufactured  by  the  largest 
factory  of  its  kind  in  the  United  States,  and  guaranteed  by  them  to  give  entire  .satisfaction,  we  do  not  hesitate  in  offer- 
ing same  to  our  readers  fREE  as  a  premium  for  securing  only  three  annual  subscribers  to  The  Country  Journal^  at 
25  cents  each,  and  sending  the  seventy-five  cents  to  us,  after  which  we  will  send  you  the  same  day  we  receive  the  money 
absolutely  f^REE  and  without  charges  for  mailing  this  elegant  Fountain  Pen  with  full  instructions  for  using. 


BOYS   AND   GIRLS 

here  is  a  chance  for  you  to  earn  a  nice  premium,  even  any  man  or  woman  could  be  thankful  to  possess  such  a  gift,  and 
it  would  make  an  acceptable  present  for  anyone.  The  Country  Journal  will  present  to  its  readers  a  series  of  Prem- 
iums, and  a  change  is  offered  each  month.     Make  all  remittances  to  PREMIUM   DEPT., 

The  COUNTRY  JOURNAL,  AUentown,  Pa. 
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with  some  insects  and  auinmls.  The 
boneyljec,  for  lustauce,  makes  uo 
honey  In  tlie  warm  cliiuates.  the  stor- 
\\\'^  up  instinct  seeming  to  be  entirely 
wanting.  Tliis  is  due  of  course  to  the 
fact  that  tills  industrious  insect  is  en- 
abled to  tind  some  sort  of  bloom  upon 
whirh  to  work  the  year  around. 


Are  you  waiting  with  impatience  the 
time  \.hcn  tlic  lirst  green  buds  appear 
and  tlie  little  grecu  tendrils  of  the  vine 
cre«':»  out  iu  st>arch  of  something  to 
climli  onV  .Vre  you  planning  how  the 
back  yard  <'an  be  made  not  only  neat, 
but  pleasant  and  inviting?  Have  you 
planned  to  use  the  first  nice  days  be- 
fore tlie  rusli  i'omes  on  to  have  the 
bo.\es.  barrels  and  other  unsightly 
;  truck  carted  off,  the  broken  boards  iu 
the  walk  repaired  and  the  window  box 
of  ficetls  for  the  flower  garden  started? 


AbVCRTISING    OCPAHTMENT  is  in  charge 

of  A.  UKWI.«i  DkTHKK,  819  Hamilton  Street,  to 
whom  all  corre.spondence  relating  to  Advertis- 
ing should  be  addressed. 


Send  all  commtmications  relating  to  snbsciip- 
tions  and  manuscripts  to 

E.  E.  KNITTLE,  Publisher, 
•19  Hamilton  St..  ALLENTOWN,  PA. 

Lehigh  Telephone  17 16. 

N(JTICE. 

tf  you  find  this  purag.'aph  marked  it  means 
that  your  time  is  up,  and  that  we  will  stop  send- 
ing the  Journal  if  not  renewed  within  todays. 
We  don't  want  to  lose  you,  so  please  renew  at 
once. 


TH08C  WHO  KNOW  THAT  THEY  OWE 
THIS  OFFICE  FOR  SUBSCRIPTIONS.  ARE 
RESPECTFULLY  REQUESTED  TO  PAY  THE 
SAME. 


Havana's  sugar  crop  may  be  some- 
w^hat  delayed,  if  not  lessened,  owing 
lo  the  scaif.-ity  of  rains  at  the  right 
time. 


We  always  like  to  .see  a  boy  and  a 
tlog  together,  for  they  seem  such  good 
playfellows,  and  tliere  are  mauj  good 
nnd  few  bad  lessons  that  the  former 
ran  learn  from  tlie  latter. 


The  mo.^t  conclusive  and  welcome 
evidence  of  the  advent  of  spring  is  to 
Bee  a  meadow  lark  perch  himself  on  a 
ielej)hone  pole  «>r  wire  and  give  his 
'svelcome  and  niu.^ical  spring  roundelay 


If  our  young  readers  wili  cut  up  a 
few  strips  of  red  or  yellow  cloth  and 
Bcatter  them  on  the  lawn  along  in  May 
they  may  have  the  pleasure  of  Reeing 
the  orioUvi  make  off  with  them  and 
weave  the  cloth  into  their  nests. 


No  farmer  can  afford  to  keep  a  kick- 
ing cow  In  his  dairy  henl.  If  he  has 
Buch  and  ulie  shows  no  indications  of 
reform  he  had  best  convert  her  into  a 
winter  btvf  supply  or  ship  her  to  the 
canning  department  of  somv  packing 
plant  to  be  turned  into  bouelestt 
chicken. 


While  r!ding  upon  the  train  in  vari- 
ous partr4  of  the  middle  west  the 
thought  has  often  come  to  us  of  the  im- 
mense amount  of  practically  w^aste 
land  com{)rised  in  the  right  of  way  of 
the  variou.s  railway  lines,  in  which  suf- 
ficient acreage  if  turnetl  to  productive- 
ness would  furnish  food  for  a  vast 
multitude  of  the  world's  destitute  ones. 


If  we  had  a  timothy  meadow  which 
we  wished  to  plant  to  corn  the  coming 
season  and  feared  the  ravages  of  the 
cutworm,  as  there  would  be  good  rea- 
son to  do,  we  would  not  plow  it  until 
the  20th  of  May,  would  keep  the  disk 
and  harrow  at  work  on  it  up  to  the 
2t;th  and  then  plant.  While  this  may 
seem  a  little  late  for  planting,  we  had 
far  rather  take  the  chances  thus  than 
to  plow  and  plant  earlier. 


As  the  native  inhabitants  of  the 
warm  countries  seem  to  be  lacking  In 
ttie  provident  Instinct  and  for  the  most 
pftrt  •!▼«  tn  the  present,  so  is  It  also 


In  these  notes  from  time  to  time  we 
have  referred  to  the  great  imi»rovement 
which  it  Is  possible  to  make  In  the  dirt 
roads  of  the  country  by  treating  them 
with  the  drag  after  everj-  rain,  the  new 
system  of  road  nmintenance  which  is 
by  its  goad  work  sweeping  all  over  tiie 
country  like  v.-ildfire.  Hundreds  of 
tlmusands  of  miles  of  what  have  hert^ 
tofore  been  poor  dirt  roads  will  be  put 
r.iu!er  this  treatment  this  season  and 
the  bad  ro.-id  be  converted  at  a  most 
trir.ing  expense  into  perfect  highwa^y 
as  hard  and  smooth  as  any  biulevard. 


We  would  favo:-  the  imposition  of  a 
K  >  )  i  r.)un(i  ta.\  on  all  kind.-;  of  tire 
arms  in  this  country.  The  time  has 
gone  by  when  men  had  to  shoot  wild 
life  in  onler  to  live  or  when  they  have 
to  g.T  armetl  to  |»rote<-t  their  lives  and 
proit<«:t.r.  A  tw«'nty  dollar  ta::  011  guns 
nnd  pistil-i  would  at  once  prevent  t)ne 

'  lia:f  of  all  the  intentional  and  acciden- 
tal h):  !ici:'es.  whi<-h  are  of  such  fre- 
<l',u  nt     occurrence.      There     ;ire    some 

I  things  whii'h  can  be  rea<-hed  by  taxa- 
tion ^hich  cannot  be  touclie(;  by  legis- 

\  latiiiu     T:ix  the  guns  out  of  ercistence. 

I  and    iegaU'/.e  fist    fights    for   ilie  settle- 

i  ment  of  personal  diffleultles. 


01  R    CULNTIIY     SCHOOLS. 

Our  country  school  as  it  appears  to- 
day is  an  important  factor  in  the  up- 
building of  the  m;tiou.  It  not  only  In- 
duces higher  education,  but  is  the  well 
laid  cornerstone  of  many  a  successful 
business  career.  The  caliber  of  the  av- 
erage country  school  as  well  as  the  city 
or  town  school  depends  largely  upon 
the  people  who  i)atroni7.e  it  for  Its  char- 
acter, and  while  our  rural  schools  are 
not  altogether  flawless  they  certainly 
do  possess  their  good  points.  In  the 
first  place,  a  chance  to  go  to  school  is 
offered  to  eveiy  boy  and  girl  in  the  dis- 
trict. The  child  can  develop  and  pro- 
gress as  fast  as  he  is  able  unhampered 
by  the  large  class  or  the  dull  pupil. 
County  superintendents,  co-operating 
with  the  teacher,  are  constantly  plan- 
ning a  better  and  more  thorough  in- 
struction. Tlie  uniform  text  book  plan, 
which  is  being  taken  up  by  many  of 
the  counties,  will  do  much  toward  Im- 
proving the  country  school.  We  live  in 
a  rapid  age.  and  up  to  date  and  uni- 
form text  books  are  necessary  in  order 
to  secure  the  best  results.  Better  wages 
will  secure  better  teachers;  but,  then, 
that  is  your  lookout:  possibly  you  are 
satisfied.  If  you  are  out  of  .sympathy 
with  the  school  get  over  It;  take  time  to 
visit  it:  get  acipiainted  with  the  new 
teacher:  ask  her  to  your  home.  Try  to 
refrain  from  di.scussing  every  trivial 
happening  at  school  with  your  chiklren; 
the  habit  gr'»ws.  If  dissen.sion  has  been 
aroused  over  some  incident  investigate 
before  you  wholly  condemn.  Admit 
th:it  y;>iir  children  have  disagreeable 
habits  as  well  as  good  qualities.  Take 
an  interest  In  the  schoolhouse  and 
groun'.s.  See  that  repairs  are  kept  up 
and  the  neei'ed  supplies  furnished.  In 
fact,  much  of  thp  succ«'ss  of  your 
school  depends  upon  you.  fathers  and 
mothers,  and  you  should  not  let  pride, 
jealou.sy  or  Indifference  In  any  way  in- 
terfere with  the  performance  of  your 
duty. 


THE    COUNTRY   JOURNAL. 


FARM     BREVITIES 


The  feed  for  poultry,  as  generally  fed 
In  the  United  States,  costs  all  their  eggs 
are  worth,  leaving  only  their  bodies  for 
profit  of  raising.  The  people  who  make 
a  dollar  apiece  clear  profit  on  their 
hens  per  year  are  not  numerous,  ac- 
cording to  a  recent  writer  on  farm 
values. 

Cedar  posts  cut  during  any  leisure 
days  norv.  ready  for  fence  making  later 
on.  Is  ji  good  job  done. 

The*  various  'oat  feeds"  are  said  to 
be  composed  largely  and  sTuietimes 
entirely  of  oat  bran  and  middlings,  the 
bypro(lu<*t  fi-om  the  preparation  of  oat 
meal  and  '  r.)lled  oats"  for  human  food. 

Gassy  fermentation  in  Swiss  cheese 
Hs  made  in  the  I'nlted  States  Is  claimed 
to  be  largely  due  to  the  factory  meth- 
ods and  especially  the  waj'  the  whey  is 
handled. 

Sawdust  has  proved  the  most  satis- 
factory of  all  bedding  material  for 
cows  at  the  Maryland  experiment  sta- 
tion. 

Every  well  regulated  farm  grows  one 
of  the  nitrogen  gatherers.  No  up  to 
date  farmer,  other  than  truckers,  etc., 
can  afford  to  buy  nitrogen  in  ferti- 
lizers when  It  may  be  secured  so  cheap- 
ly by  these  crops  from  the  air. 


It  will  not  be  long  before  tl'e  conimg 

jf  the  biri'.s.    Be  a  frei.d  ins'  ';»<1  of  an 

enemy.    Welcome  their  arrival  with  joy 

rather  than  w \\\  lol  -ranee  and  IndiTler- 

?nce.    \"\'e  cannot  ai»p:'eciate  their  full 

value  to  us,  as  we  do  not  k;iow  what 

their  absence  me.'ins.   They  are  as  faith- 

j  ful   as    the   spring.     Besides    the   mere 

I  pleasure  of  having  them  around,  they 

'  are  of  inestimable  value  as  destroyers 

of  bugs  and   insects   which  attack    the 

orchai'.ls  an.l  crops.    If  yni  are  not  in- 

i  terestt^ij  in  cats,  you  can  encourage  the 

birds   ro   come   ui»  near    the   house   by 

keeping  an   open  dish   of   fn'sh    water 

where    they    can    come    to    drink    and 

i  bath'. 


There  are  three  factors  closely  asso- 
ciated   with    su'cessful    farming -good 
<eorl.  a  pvoiier  supply  of  available  plant 
food    for  the  crop   and    go:)d    weather. 
N'o\v',    u   pnrt   of   tlies<>   are   tmder   the 
fanner's  enitrol.  and  part  a  e  not.    Tlie 
ojatter    of   go:)(l    seed    and    proper   soil 
:-onditions  he  can  control,  the  climatic 
conditions  he  cannot,  though  by  intelli 
^ent  nn'thods  of  culture,  tile  drainage 
for  wet  seasons  and  the  cons«>rving  of 
noislure  in  dry  ones  be  can  do  much  to 
overcome    the    excess    of    rainfall    and 
ilrought.    Tlie   matter  of  good  scimI    is 
one  factor  which   is   wholly   under  his 
control,  and  It  is  something  which  is  In 
a  general  way  most  grievoudy  negl(>ct- 
ed  all  over  the  eounti^-.     Men  exhibit 
more  faith  In  Providence  in  this  matter 
of  seed    than    in   any  other  thing,   sow 
poor  seed  y^ar  after  year  and  trust  to 
luck,  and  this  ajijilies  with  Just  as  n:uch 
force  to  all  other  crops  as  it  does  to 
rorn. 


Tni:  F.tRM  GnovG. 

The  value  of  a  ten  acre  patch  of  soft 
maple  timber  on  the  average  western 
prairie  farm  can  hardly  be  overesti- 
mated. We  say  soft  maple,  for  better 
than  any  other  variety  of  our  decidu- 
ous trees  it  nxM'ts  the  <-onditions  of  soil 
and  climate  of  the  pr:iirie  sections  of 
the  country.  It  is  a  very  rapid  grower, 
will  be.ir  thick  planting,  furnishes  an 
excellent  quality  of  fuel,  wliile  If  thick- 
ly planted  it  will  grow  tall  and  straight 
and  furiiisb  poles  and  wood  for  the 
many  farm  lu-eds.  Such  a  gi-ove  Is  eas- 
il.\  obt.ained.  Select  ten  acres  of  good 
.■•icb  land,  plow  and  prepare  as  for  a 
cornfield.  Mark  it  out  six  f<>et  apart 
each  way  :ind  plant  tlie  young  trees  at 
the  intersec'tions  of  the  markings. 
These  trees  may  Ik*  easily  raised  from 
seed  sown  the  year  previous  or  may  l>e 
dug  up  by  the  thousaml  along  the 
streaims  which  lnterse<-t  all  the  prairie 
country.  Cultivate  for  two  years,  and 
that  I.*  all.  In  live  years  from  [danting 
thinning  out  may  begin.  Such  a  grove 
will  ai'.d  .$."<)  I  to  the  value  of  any  prai- 
rie farm 


The  coming  of  the  first  wintry  blasts 
Is  the  signal  for  thousands  of  people 
living  In  tiie  middle  temperate  zone  to 
seek  a  place  where  old  .lack  Frost  Is 
•denied  <'ntrance.  Some  go  south  to 
Florida  or  New  Mexico:  others  seek 
the  ever  popular  Pacific  coast  and 
California,  the  land  of  large  trees  and 
fruits,  be.nitiful  flowers  and  Chinese 
cooks.  Yet  with  the  coming  of  spring 
such  travelers  for  the  most  part  re- 
turn once  more  to  their  native  states, 
which  have  passed  through  the  wintry 
siege  only  to  emerge  freshened  and  re- 
JuvenattHl  to  spring  forth  in  bloom  and 
fruit.  .Vs  adversity  tends  to  bring  out 
the  best  there  Is  in  most  men,  so  the 
winter  season  seems  to  bring  out 
things  entirely  lacking  In  a  warm 
countin. 


We  stopped  at  a  home  not  long  sintM? 
where  rice  was  served  in  the  place  of 
potatoes  on  account  of  the  high  price 
of  the  latter  vegetable.  The  substi- 
tution was  a  very  g(KMl  one  and  sug- 
gests that  much  more  could  be  done  iu 
this  line  than  nniny  peoi>le  are  aware 
of.  Ulce  at  the  ordinary  price  is  dieap- 
er  than  potatoes  at  a  dollar  odd  per 
bushel  and  contains  just  about  as  much 
nourishment,  both  being  starch  goods. 


Care  of  the   Separator. 

Wash  the  separator  bowl  and  all  tin- 
ware with  cold  water  and  then  with 
warm  water,  using  a  brush  to  polish 
the  surface  and  clean  out  the  seams 
and  cracks.  Finally  scald  with  boiling 
water,  leaving  tlie  parts  of  the  bowl 
and  tinware  to  dry  In  some  pla<-e  where 
they  will  be  protected  from  dust.  Do 
not  wipe  thp  bowl  and  tinware  with  a 
cloth  or  drying  towel.  Kent  them  so 
hot  with  steam  or  boiling  watei  that 
wiping  is  nnneoessary. 


A     rOXTRAST. 

In  tliis  e<iinitiy  it  Is  not  unusual  to 
hear  oiu*  si  c-alled  poor  people  com 
plain  bccan-c  they  are  dc|»rived  of  the 
luxuries  of  life,  cf,-.,  and  there  are  very 
few  «tf  this  cla-:s  who  know  what  it  is 
j  to  Im-  really  hungry.  How  different  Is 
I  the  eondition  in  the  older  countries. 
j  where  the  |>eople  go  for  months  to- 
gether without  so  much  as  tasting  a 
piece  of  meat,  where  the  killing  of  a 
critti-r  is  looked  upon  as  a  sort  of  gala 
day.  where  the  peasant  considers  him- 
self lucky  if  he  can  be  sure  of  his  sup-  ' 
ply  of  black  bread  and  onions  enough  i 
to  keei»  sotd  and  brnly  together!  Here 
the  laborers  strike  for  an  eight  hour 
working  day.  while  in  England  bun-. 
dre<ls  of  thousands  walk  the  streets 
and  are  kept  at  publi<'  expense  because 
they  cannot  get  even  one  hour's  work 
per  day.  It  Is  little  to  t)e  wondered 
that  this  land  of  ours  a[)pears  a  para- 
dise to  some  of  these  sous  of  alien 
lands. 


One  funny  phase  of  western  agricul- 
ture consists  In  the  leasing  of  musk- 
rat  marshes  by  the  owners  and  the 
mortgaging  of  the  frog  crop,  things 
which  ure  actuall|f  done  In  some  of  th« 
wet  sections  of  ttle  northwest. 


GEO.     H.    HARDNER, 

Real  Est':<te  and  Insurance. 

Should  you  denire  to  locate  in,  or  about  thi». 
ever  proHpennR  city  of  Allentown.  Pa.,  it  wilt  t>e 
of  your  advantage  to  call  or  write  u». 

Wfc?   Have 

Houses  to  Rent 


-AND— 


Houses  for  Sale 

Aluo  de<iirnhlr  buildiuK  lots  for  xale. 
Call  or  address 

GEO.    H.    HARDNER, 

Real  Estate  and  In.surance, 

LKNTZ  BUII.DING. 

Rooms  7  and  8.  6th  and  Hamilton  Sta. 

ALLENTOWN,  PA. 


• 


HEALTH   FOR  THE   HOG. 

DlMeaiie  Prevonted  hy  Snnitar)-  Hona- 
in«  and  Feeding. 

By    GEORUI-:    .M.    ROMMKL.    bureau    of 
animal  industry. 

Hogs    must    be   given   dry    and    well 
ventilated     .|uarters,     whicii     must    be 
kept  clean.     Contr.iry   to  common  be- 
lief,   hogs    have    some    habits    which 
raise  them   above  other  domestic  ani- 
mals   from    the   standpoint   of   cleanli- 
ness.     For  example,   unless  compelled 
to  do  so.   JI   hog   will   not  sleep   in   Its 
own  tilth.     If  part  of  the  floor  of  the 
pen    is    raised    an«l    kept    well    bedded 
with  straw,   while  the  rest   is  not,  all  i 
excrement   will   be  left   on  the  unbed-  ' 
ded  portion   of  the  floor,  and  the  bed  ' 
Itself   will   always  be  clean.      Feeding  , 
and    drinking   places   should    be   clean  1 
and  the  water  supply  pure.    Unless  the 
origin  is  known  to  be  uncontamlnated  1 
and  there  has  been  no  possibility  of  In-  ' 
fectlon  <luring  the  course  hogs  should 
not  be  allowed  access  to  streams.   Wal- 
lows should  be  kept  filled  up  as  much 
as   possible.      .Vt    least   once   a    month 
the  (luarters  should  be  disinfected  with 
air  slake<l  lime  or  a  .0  per  cent  solution 
of  crude  carbolic  acid.     If  a  hog  dies 
from  any  cause  the  carcass  should  be 
burned   or   buried   and   the   pens   thor- 
oughly <lisinfected  at  once. 

Breeding  and  Feedinar. 

While  inbreeding  is  the  surest  and 
quickest  means  to  fix  type,  the  system 
weakens  vitality  unless  very  carefully  j 
followed.  For  this  reason  <'losely  In- 
bred hogs  are  more  susceptible  to 
cholera  than  those  whose  constitutions 
have  not  been  impaired  by  the  system. 
The  straight  corn  diet  which  many 
hogs  receive  from  one  year's  end  to  the 
other  also  lessens  vitality,  and  the  re-  ' 
searches  of  the  Wisconsin  experiment 
station  have  shown  that  this  is  prob- 
ably brought  about  by  actually  retard-  ] 
lug  the  development  of  the  vital  or-  1 
gans.  A  minimum  inbreetling  and  a  ' 
varied  diet,  including,  especially  for 
breeding  sto<k.  ample  range,  will  there- 
fore better  enable  the  herd  to  resist 
the  attacks  of  disease. 

Isolated  Honaes. 
The  advantage  of  a  number  of  small 
portable  houses,  each  accommodating 
a  few  hogs,  rather  than  (me  large  pig- 
gery for  the  entire  breed,  has  been 
discovered  by  many  breedere.  In 
districts  where  cholera  is  prevalent 
these  are  undoubtedlj'  the  best  shelters. 
They  make  It  more  difficult  to  carry 
contagion  to  all  animals  in  the  herd, 
and  the  destruction  of  one  of  them  In 
case  of  an  outbreak  does  not  entail  a 
great  expense.  .\n  added  advantage 
is  that  they  may  be  moved  from  place 
to  pbu'c  as  needed.  While  more  work 
Is  necessary  In  feeding,  the  convenience 
and  safety  from  their  use  more  than 
offset  this  disadvantage. 


posed  alfalfa  seed  was  sown.  In  these 
times  of  high  priced  seetls  there  is 
temptation  to  adulterate  with  cheap 
seeds  like  the  black  medick,  etc.,  which 
have  very  slight  value  as  forage  plants 
with  us.  There  is  like  disposition  to 
offer  seeds  with  many  weed  seeds  at 
low  prices.  Both  these  dangers  are 
real. 

Plant    Food    For    Frnlt    Trees. 

Some  results  obtained  at  the  New 
York  experiment  station  appear  to 
show  that  "peach  trees  used  the  lar- 
gest amounts  of  plant  food;  apple  and 
quinc*'  trees,  approximately  alike  In 
the  results  given,  come  second,  while 
pear  and  plum  trees,  which  give  results 
much  alike,  come  third." 


Peters'  Rheumatism  Cure 


BEE       NOTES 


Where  f. inning  can  be  |)ursue(i  with 
profit  bees  may  be  successfully  kept.       ' 

A  good   cluster  of  bees  can   resist  a 
very    low     temperature    if    th:)roughly  I 
tlry. 

Bees  stored  in  the  cellar  recpilre  less  \ 
feed  to  uiaintain  life  than  those  stored 
outside.  i 

If  the  (|ueen   is   missing,    the  <'olony  ' 
will  dwindle  very  rapidly  iu  the  spring. 

Drones  are  not  found  in  the  hive  dur- 
ing winter.  They  are  tolerated  only 
from  May  'o  .November. 

If  you  do   not   want  to  stir   up  the 
bees,  do  not  take  a  bright  light  to  the 
cellar.      It    is    well   to   turn    the   lamp  | 
down  low. 

One  must  be  very  careful  to  open  tlie  \ 
hive  only  oti  a   warm,  sunny  day.     If  ! 
the  weather  is  cool,  the  brood  will  chill 
to  death  when  exposed.— Farm  .Tournnl. 


IS  A  POSITIVE  CURE  FOR 


TRANSPLANTING  ONIONS. 

Wken  the  SeeitllnirM  .\re  Readr— Cal- 
tlTatlnw  uud    Fertllisiac 

As  soon  as  the  onions  are  about  as 
thick'  as  a  lead  pencil  dig  up  carefully 
with  a  digging  fork  to  obtain  as  many 
roots  as  po.<sibIe.  shearing  about  four 
inches  of  top  growth  and  packing  In 
flats  or  baskets  with  wet  s])hagnum 
moss  to  save  from  wilting.  The  young 
plants  are  now  transferred  to  their 
permanent  quarters  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble, planting  in  well  enriched  ground  in 
drills  about  three  Inches  deep  and  six- 
teen Inches  apart,  for  Prize  Taker 
six  Inches  .apart  In  the  row  and  for 
others  four  inches  apart.  .Vfter  trans- 
planting the  soil  is  well  firmed  and  wa- 
tered thoroughly.  If  the  weather  be 
dry.  follow  on  twice  a  week  with  cul- 
tivation by  a  wheel  hoe.  Alternate 
dressings  of  soot,  nitrate  of  soda  and 
commercial  fertilizer  are  given  and 
thoroughly  cultivated  In  after  each 
sowing. 

I  find  soot  is  a  good  preventive  of 
thrip,  which  has  proved  at  times  very 
disastrous  to  onions.— George  Standen. 


thf:  horse  to  raise. 

A  snecessfnl  hor.se  buyer  tolil  us  In 
resi)onse  to  the  question  as  to  which 
netted  him  the  most  money  in  the  han- 
dling, driving  (»r  work  horses,  that  he 
never  ma('«'  enough  money  out  of  the 
driving  horses  lie  had  handled  to  buy  a 
good  dr.-ift  team.  He  maintaim'd  that 
there  were  too  many  little  things  which 
influ'  nctnl  the  price  of  a  horse  for  <lriv- 
ing  purposes-  a  slight  scratch,  a  pecul- 
iarity in  gait,  a  fault  in  color  or  dispo- 
sition-any  one  of  whicli  niiglit  knock 
tens  of  dollars  otT  the  market  price  of 
the  animal.  On  the  other  hand,  a  draft 
horse  of  good  size  and  weight,  cen 
though  somewhat  cut  and  scratche*! 
and  with  perhaps  a  spavin  or  two. 
could  always  be  sure  of  a  buyer  who 
want<'d  a  good  horse  to  work  regard- 
less of  the  fact  that  be  was  not  entirely 
sound. 

CITY     FARMING. 

In  one  of  our  larger  cities  the  experi- 
ment has  been  tried  of  turning  the  un- 
oecupietl  lots  alK)ut  the  city,  which  for- 
merly have  been  allowed  to  run  to 
wee<ls.  into  truck  patches,  worketl  by 
the  children  of  the  very  poor.  This  re- 
sults in  good  to  the  poor  and  a  great 
Improvement  in  the  looks  of  the  cities. 
Such  a  scheme  is  a  good  example  of 
the  very  kind  of  thrift  which  is  almost 
lacking  with  Americans.  We  have  too 
much  waste  land  and  waste  products, 
the  dln«ct  result  of  «loing  things  upon  a 
larg(«  scale  and  at  loose  ends.  .Vs  land 
ris<>s  in  price  business  opportunities  de- 
crease. .\s  the  population  of  the  coun- 
try increa.ses  we  shall  see  these  loose 
ends  picked  up  and  this  waste  utilized 
|H.*rfuree. 


Price,  $1.00  a  Bottle. 


PREPARED  ONLY  BV  THE 


Six  Bottles  for  $5.00 


GBRIVIAN  REMBDY  COMPANY 

ALLENTOWN,   F»A. 


MANAGING   MANURE. 


Alfalfa   Seed. 

The  Ohio  experiment  station  states 
that  at  least  a  dozen  new  weeds  have 
been  Introtluced  Into  Ohio  alfalfa  seed 
during  half  as  many  years.  W'hile  this 
is  unacceptalile.  It  Is  still  more  so  to 
get  only  black  medick  (yellow  trefoil) 
plants,  as  many  have  done,  where  sun- 


Winter  Lamba. 

I  have  been  raising  winter  or  hot- 
house lambs  for  the  spring  markets  for 
several  years.  1  have  been  careful  in 
feeding  and  earing  for  these  lambs 
and  have  done  fjulte  well  with  them, 
the  profits  being  much  greater  from 
them  than  any  other  prcnlucts,  taking 
nvestment.  feed  consumed,  labor,  etc.. 
into  consideration.— Cor.  Ohio  Farmer. 


A  friend  tells  us  that  he  rid  a  large 
field  of  cockle  burs  which  had  com- 
plete possession  of  the  land  by  repeat- 
ed mowing  during  the  late  summer  and 
fall,  .vnother  tells  us  that  he  got  rid  of 
them  by  pasturing  the  land  closely  with 
sheep.  Another  says  that  a  summer 
fa 'low  with  two  or  three  plowings  and 
plenty  of  disking  and  dragging  will 
finish  tiiem  ui> 


Handlins    Tf^iee    la    Once    Too    Often 
For    Econoni>'. 

If  the  m. inure  cannot  be  hauled  di- 
rectly to  the  field,  there  is  no  way  to 
handle  It  mon  economically,  because 
it  must  be  han.lkHl  at  least  twice,  and 
that  Is  once  too  often  for  e<'onomy. 
In  such  case,  however,  the  uiiinure 
.should  be  taken  far  enough  away 
from  the  stable  to  keep  bad  odors 
from  the  cows.  If  kept  under  shelter, 
it  must  be  trampoil  r.*asouably  hard  to 
prevent  too  rai»id  decomposition  and 
must  be  kept  wet  euough  to  prevent 
"fire  fanging." 

Better  by  all  means  haul  directly  to 
the  licld.  and  the  manure  should  l)e 
spread  as  fast  as  hauled.  It  Is  a  mis- 
take to  plow  the  field  first,  then  haul 
the  manure  afterward.  Piling  In  large 
plies  means  that  whatever  luiuids  come 
from  the  pile  will  soak  into  the  ground, 
of  course.  But  it  means  also  land  too 
rich  where  the  piles  are  and  not  rich 
enough  where  they  are  not— a  spotted 
field. 

When   Maaare   la  Too  •'Straw^r.'* 

If  the  manure  is  too  "strawy,"  better 
leave  the  fiehl  unplowed  until  the  ma- 
nure Is  all  spn-ad,  then  plow.  Piling 
in  heai)s  may  cause  loss  of  nitrogen 
In  the  form  of  ammonia,  because  the 
decay  of  the  org.inic  matter  Is  not  tak- 
li:g  place  in  the  soil,  where  all  such  loss 
would  be  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

It  is  lmpo.4slble  to  hasten  decay  with- 
out the  lo.;s  of  ammonia.  Lime  might 
be  added,  for  instance,  which  would  be 
folly.  Land  plaster  might  be  atlded, 
which  would  lessen  the  loss  of  am- 
monia to  some  extent,  but  would  not 
prevent  It  entirely.— Professor  Clinton 
D.  Smith  in  Rural  New  Yorker. 


Then,  after  twenty-four  to  forty-eight 
hours,  according  to  temperature  and 
the  consistency  of  the  cream,  the 
"cheese"  is  ready  to  eat  and  may  be 
molded  as  desired.  This  "English 
cream  cheese"  Is  hardly  cheese,  as  no 
rennet  Is  used.  Perhaps  It  should  be 
called  a  "sour  cream  curd." 


Ohio  Trees. 

Even  the  trees  in  Ce'auga  county, 
O.,  are  full  of  wealth.  Dwlght  Hues 
and  Edgar  Saber  of  Iluutsburg  cut 
down  an  old  elm  tree  during  the  first 
week  of  December  In  which  were  two 
coons,  a  swarm  of  bees  and  two  palls 
of  honey.  The  tree  was  also  valuable 
for  Its  timber.— Oardening. 


GARDEN      tflNTS 


Bnarllah  Creaaa  Cheese. 

Very  thick  cream  Is  poured  carefully 
into  a  linen  bag  and  this  hung  up,  with 
a  basin  underneath  to  catch  the  whey, 
in  a  cool  room  or  cellar.  The  air  in  the 
room  must  be  pure,  as  the  cream  easily 
absorbs  odors.  When  thivwhey  Is  part- 
ly drained  off.  the  bag  is  twisted  tight 
and  bound  so  as  to  dry  the  curd  more. 


The  un<-ertain  weather  of  March 
means  constant  watchfulness  for  the 
gardener  in  protecting  the  stuff  that  ia 
growing  uiulcr  glass  from  frost. 

Cabbage  and  canllHower  planted  last 
montli  should  be  transplanted  when 
four  lenv«'s  show. 

Tn' .•».  vines  and  bushes  should  be 
prunt'd. 

Sixty  to  seventy  degi-ees  will  do 
well  for  lettuce,  cabbage  and  cauli- 
flower under  glass,  but  tomatoes  pre- 
fer "n  to  so  degrees. 

We  no  longer  dread  the  harlequin 
bug  on  cabbage,  for  by  taking  time  by 
the  forelock  and  picking  the  first  brood 
by  hand  in  early  spring  there  will  not 
be  en«)ugb  left  to  do  any  harm. 

Okra  is  by  many  considered  a  de- 
sirable addition  to  the  farmer's  gar- 
den, and  it  can  be  grown  in  almost  any, 
locality. 


The  colored  man  has  simply  fot  to 
work  out  his  own  salvation,  and  he  will 
never  do  it  save  through  good  bard 
work  and  economy.  The  easiest  way 
out  for  him  Is  through  a  bank  accoaat, 
for  the  possession  of  money  will  secure 
him  a  respect  and  consideration  from 
the  white  race  which  he  can  obtain  In 
no  other  way. 


THE  COUNTRY  JOURNAL. 


THE  COUNTRY  JOURNAL. 


GRASS  GROWING. 


Deep    MaiiuriuK    mid    Top    Dreaslmff. 
Crop   uf    Mixed    Hay. 

Ou  the  succossl'iil  farm  of  Mr.  S. 
McC'reary  of  IVnusylvauia  hay  is  an 
important  croi».  and  :>(M)  loads  of  ma- 
uure  are  plowed  dowu  l>ofore  seeding 
to  wlieat  and  ^nisn.  Kiglit  here  Mr. 
McCreary  ijuestions  tlie  correctness  of 
some  tliiuf-K  we  liave  lieen  saying 
lii>ont  prcpainuj;  lor  soiis.  He  puts  tlie 
manure  on  the  oat  stubble  and  turns 
It  dowu  deep,  and  then  tliere  is  fertili- 
ty lor  a  dc'p  rooted  sod  that  will  last. 
I  never  arj^ne  aKHinst  success— that 
doesn't  pay— and  there  is  no  doubt 
that  our  friend  is  right,  for  his  soil 
has  been  nia«le  deep  and  rich  in  his 
lifty-tive  years  of  good  farming.  Ma- 
nure should  be  down  below  the  sur- 
face, provided  only  that  there  is  enough 
rich  humus  at  the  surface  to  care  for 
the  plants  when  they  are  starting. 
Thin  land  Ia<ks  in  this  respect,  and 
hence  llie  advice  to  loi)  dress  tliin  soils 
before  seeding  to  grass.  But  instances 
such  as  this  farm  presents  serve  to  re- 
mind us  that  when  a  soil  is  fertile 
enough  to  start  a  sod  nicely  then 
should  the  best  fertility  be  way  down 
where  tlie  moisture  supply  is  best. 
Mamiuoth   Clover. 

Mammoth  clover  is  used  with  timo- 
thy for  mixed  hay,  lieing  preferred  to 
the  medium.  It  ripens  more  nearly 
with  the  timothy,  produces  more  hay 
and  is  believed  to  be  more  nutritious. 
When  evenly  mi.xed  with  the  timothy 
it  stands  up  (|iiite  well  and  does  not 
grow  too  coarse.  I  believe  that  more 
farmers  should  sow  the  mammoth 
when  a  crop  of  mixed  hay  is  the  object 
souglit. 

The  oats  are  double  drilled.  The 
oats  were  flue.  Some  of  our  readers 
may  doul't  the  wisdom  of  putting  dou- 
ble work  on  the  drilling,  but  I  point 
to  it  as  the  outcome  of  experience  ou 
this  farm.  Fertilizers  are  marked  in 
their  effect  on  this  land.— Alva  Agee  In 
National  Stockman. 


TeHtluK  Seed  Com. 

A  test  of  simmI  corn  can  very  easily 
be  made  by  niiniiieriiig  the  ears  and 
then  taking  liv<'  (or  tent  kernels  from 
each  ear  and  id.'icing  them  in  num- 
bered rows  in  sh.illow  boxes  of  moist 
sand,  arranging  tliem  so  that  the  ker- 
nels fruni  ear  No.  1  an*  in  row  Xo.  1. 
etc.     The  cut  shows  a  portion  of  such 


COUN  T£ST. 

a  box  five  days  after  the  kernels  had 
lK*en  pl«ce<l  in  it— ten  kernels  from 
each  ear  to  a  row. 

If  the  boxes  used  are  two  or  two 
and  a  half  inches  deep  and  damp  cloth 
is  spread  over  the  top  after  the  kernels 
are  placed  In  the  sand,  no  furth.'r  atten- 
tion will  be  necessary  for  live  or  six 
days,  when  tlie  results  of  the  test  can 
be  recorded.  The  box  should  be  kept 
in  a  warm  place  where  the  tempera- 
ture does  not  fall  lower  than  50  de- 
gress F. 

French   Farmer*  Like  Oxen. 

The  American  does  not  ustially  asso- 
ciate the  use  of  oxeu  for  labor  with 
progressive  farming,  but  in  France 
they  are  to  be  found  side  by  side  with 
the  latest  and  most  highly  improved  la- 
bor saving  machinery.  When  asked 
why  he  retains  oxen  for  farm  labor  the 
French  farmer  invariably  replies  that 
they  are  more  economical  than  horses. 
On  an  estate  where  very  accurate  ac- 
counts are  kept  of  every  detail  the 
manager  claims  that  four  oxen  do  the 
same  amount  of  work  as  three  horses 
and  that  the  cost  of  a  day's  work  of  a 


four  ox  team  Is  $2.5iO.  while  that  of  a 
three  hor.se  team  is  .$3.54.  It  is  also 
said  to  cost  much  less  to  gi'ow  an  ox  to 
working  age  than  It  does  a  horse,  and 
he  can  be  sold  as  beef  at  any  time.  As 
little  grain  is  possible  Is  fed,  and  the 
rations  are  composed  of  the  cheapest 
feeds  obtainable. 


FARM     BREVITIES 


RARM  S  C^PyPgN 


A  TRANSPLANTER. 


When  clover  tields  are  Infected  with 
the  root  borer,  allowing  them  to  stand 
but  two  years  will  help  to  subjugate 
the  pest  in  .my  locality. 

Seed   corn    should    be  so   well   cared 
for  that   it   will   contain   no  ears   that  : 
will    not   germinate,   and   seed   testing  ] 
should   be  «Mnployod   as   a   demonstra-  | 
tion  of  the  fact  that  the  seed  has  re-  , 
ceived  proper  attention  rather  than  as 
a  screen  to  separate  the  worthless  from 
the  poorly  preserved  seed. 

Kvery    farmer   should    have   his  seed  , 
corn  testing  patch,  on  which  competing  I 
selections  from  his  own  tields  and  va- 
rieties secured  elsewliere  may  be  sub- 
jected to  a  careful  tield  test  under  his  , 
own  eye. 

Potato  scab  can  be  largely  prevented 
by  subnu'rging  the  seed  for  two  hours 
or  mon*   in  a   formalin  solution   made  j 
by  dissolving  (aie  |)int  of  formaldehyde 
in  tliirty  gallons  of  wjiter. 

(Jreat  inspiration  is  obtained  from 
keeping  a  record,  anil  nothing  gives 
a  dairyman  more  satisfaction  than 
watcliiiig  tlie  improved  returns  from 
his  herd. 

The  byproducts  of  chee.seniaking  and 
buttermakiiig  are  valuable  factors  In 
ad<1ing  to  the  wealth  of  dairymen 
through  hogs  and  the  rearing  of  cattle. 


A  few  years  ago  it  was  regarded  as 
something  rather  remarkable  for  a 
man  lo  husk  loo  bushels  of  corn  In  one 
day.  During  the  past  three  j'ears  this 
record  has  been  so  frequently  beaten 
that  KM)  bushels  is  regarded  as  only 
Just  a  good  day's  work.  Even  the  wo- 
men are  beating  this  record,  two  young 
women  in  Iowa  having  excetnled  140 
bushels,  one  of  whom  got  married  as 
soon  as  the  corn  was  gathere<l.  and  the 
other  obtaineil  u  nice  piano  for  her 
very  «'xtraordinary  wjrk,  and  possibly 
the  prize  drawn  by  the  last  one  was 
the  better,  for  she  will  at  least  know 
where  it  Is  nights. 


A  man  who  had  lived  ou  a  western 
farm  for  forty  j'ears  and  who  was  a 
lover  of  trees  was  very  proud  of  an 
elm  which  lie  had  i)l.inte«l  when  the 
country  was  new  in  front  of  his  house 
near  the  puiilic  higliwaiy.  Circum- 
stances eompelUnl  him  re«-ently  to  sell 
the  farm,  and  one  may  Judge  of  his 
feelings  when  the  very  tlrst  thing 
whi<-h  the  new  iiwuer.  a  foreigner,  did 
was  to  go  at  this  beautiful  tree  with 
an  ax  and  fell  it  to  the  ground.  He 
felt,  no  doubt,  as  Tennyson  express- 
ed it: 

Oh.  would  that  my  ton:jiie  could  utter 
The  thoughtH  that  arl.sp  in  me! 


The  department  of  agriculture  could 
do  no  ni(>r«>  practical  ai.il  useful  thing 
riglit  now  than  to  i^sue  a  bulletin  de- 
scribing all  the  new  tracts  of  land 
which  the  government  will  throw  open 
to  settlement  within  a  few  years  as  In- 
dian reservations  or  as  tracts  which  are 
included  witliin  tin*  various  irrigation 
schemes  now  (mdei-  way.  Such  a  bul 
letin  shotild  give  the  locality,  the  terms 
of  settlement,  the  names  of  the  proper 
parties  to  tti)ply  to  for  detailed  Informa- 
tion. Such  a  bulletin  would  be  worth 
to  the  publi«-  at  large  a  hundreil  times 
more  than  some  treatise  ou  bugs.  Bet- 
ter get  at  this.  Mr.  Secretary. 


There  are  three  or  four  promising 
wheat  propositions  in  sight  today— one 
the  winter  wheat  possibilities  of  the 
southwest,  In  Oklahoma  and  the  Indian 
Territory;  another,  winter  wheat  on  the 
drj  Iand;^  of  western  Kansas  and  Ne- 
braska, macaroni  wheat  on  the  semi- 
arid  portions  of  North  and  South  Da- 
kota, winter  wheat  in  the  Alberta  coun- 
try and  spring  wheat  all  the  way  from 
Winnipeg.  2,000  miles  northwest.  Not 
the  least  promising  of  the  lot  is  the 
macaroni  wheat  proposition. 


Honieiuude  Device  I'tillzlnK  the  Ever 
Ready  Tin  Can. 

East    of    the    Mississippi    river    and 
north    of    Washington    the    tomato    Is 
handled  as  an  annual,  the  seed  being 
sown   in   hotbetls  about  the  middle  of 
March.     The  young  plants  as  soon  as 
they  develop  their  lirst  true  leaves  are  j 
transplanietl  to  stand  about  two  Inches 
apart  each  way  and  are  allowed  to  de- 
velop until  they  attain  a  height  of  four  I 
to   six    inches.*    They    are   then   trans- ! 
planted  to  pots  three  or  four  inches  In 
diameter,    similar    to    those    used    by  ' 
tlorists,  or.   if  these  are  not  available,  1 
they    may    be    .shifted    to    strawberry  j 
boxes  or  to  tin   rims  formed  by   melt- 
Ing  the  top  and  bottom  from  an  ordi- 
nary two  pDund  can  used  by  canners 
in  tinning  \i'getables. 

The  heat   whicli   Is  necessary  to  un- 
solder   the    top    and    bottom    of    these 


ture.  has  sent  O.  W  Williams,  the 
l)ee  expert,  out  with  an  assistant  into 
sonu'  of  the  soutliern  counties,  and  as 
Mr.  Williaujs  sends  in  such  a  flatter- 
ing report  about  the  attendance  and 
enthusiasm  shown  at  the  meetings  Mr. 
Ellis  has  commissioned  E.  E.  Laughlin, 
who  will  be  assisted  by  11.  J.  Hyslap 
of  Columbia.  Mo.,  tiioroughly  to  can- 
vass Hates  and  Vernon  counties  during 
the  next  few  weeks,  after  which  other 
counties  will  be  worked.  The  plan  is 
to  bold  nieetings  in  the  schoolhouses  in 
the  evenings.  Mr.  Ilyslai)  will  give  a 
talk  and  practical  illustration  on  corn 
growing,  and  Mr.  Laughlin  will  lec- 
ture on  coru  rotation. 


Corn   Pointers. 

There  is  a  general  dennmd  for  w(?ll 
bred  seed  corn. 

Every  ;;eo  raphic  section  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  wiiere  soil  or  climatic  condi- 
tions are  distinctive  needs  one  or  more 
careful  corn  1  reeders. 

Until  the  merits  of  a  strain  of  coru 
and  the  honesty  of  the  one  who  sells  it 
are  known  farmers  should  purchase 
spariu'riy  and  insist  on  receiving  the 
seed  as  ear  <"orn. 

The  most  important  character  corn 
can  possess  is  the  ability  to  produce 
larxe  yields.  This  character  can  be 
greatly  increased  by  persistent  selec- 
tion of  good  seed  corn  from  the 
progeny  of  ears  that  have  proved  most 
productive. 

Vitality  is  preserved  by  thoroughly 
and*«iuit  '  rabidly  drying  the  seed  ears 
and  storin  :  tlu^m  where  they  will  not 
l)o  exposed  t()  damp  atmosphere  or  sud- 
den changes  of  temperature.— C.  I*. 
Hartley. 


AN   AII>   IN  Tn.\NSPLANTIN<J. 

cans  will  In*  sufflcieut  to  unsolder  the 
seaiu  at  the  side,  which  will  leave  a 
rim  of  tin  about  five  inches  in  height 
and  about  three  to  threi'  and  a  half  or 
foni'  inciies  in  diameter.  By  tying  u 
stri:ig  an»und  each  rim  It  c:in  be  tilled 
with  soil  and  a  3'oung  plant  plaiced  in 
this  receptacle.  By  slipping  a  shingle 
un<ler  a  can  so  prepared  it  may  be 
shifted  to  tlie  (luarter  where  the  plant 
is  to  grow  until  it  attains  the  size  de- 
sired for  tieltl  planting. 

A  cut  here  reproduced  from  Pro- 
fessor Green's  treatise  on  vegetable 
gardening  shows  a  box  of  plants  In  tin 
cans  ready  for  removal  to  the  tield  and 
one  can  opr'neil.  showing  the  ball  of 
roots.  The  cans  are  held  together  by 
wire  twisted  aroinid  them. 


Important  In  Sngrar  Makinc 

In  my  rx;>i  r.eiu-e  the  most  important 
factor  in  sug:ir  making  is  neatness.  I 
stor«'  the  sap  in  a  galvanized  tank  out- 
side the  sugar  house  to  keep  it  cool 
a?,  possible  and  boil  it  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. 1  used  covers  for  part  of  my 
p:iils  last  y»>ar.  Where  I  had  covers 
when  it  rained  I  got  full  buckets  of 
good  sap.  From  those  that  did  not 
have  <'over.-4  I  had  to  throw  sap  away. 
In  a  good  sugar  year  I  think  the  saving 
by  using  covers  more  than  pays  for 
theuj  in  one  year.  I  use  a  felt  strainer 
for  straining  the  hot  sirup.  This  takes 
out  most  of  the  nialate  of  lime,  says  a 
New  England  Homestead  correspond- 
ent 


In  the  Country   Sehoolhoaaeii. 

Missouri  is  exploiting  a  fresh  idea  in 
agric'.'.ltriral  training.  .Vccurdiii  r  to 
correspontlence  of  tin*  St.  Loui  ;  <;i  l>e 
I>en:')c:Mt.  E.  E.  Lau  Idin.  president  of 
the  Misst)uri  Corn  (Jrowers'  associa- 
;  tion.  says  the  sending:  of  agricultural 
i  trains  to  c  lunty  seats  to  liol  1  rarmers" 
institutes  has  lu'en  a  failure,  the  farm- 
ers not  atle'.Kliu'.  The  pl;i:i  of  send- 
ing spe;iU«*rs  to  the  scluxd  «listri<'ts  has 
l»een  mop-  sn<'c.'ssful.  (!.  B.  Ellis,  sec 
retarv   ef   tlie   state   boar.l    of  agricul- 


Early  Pnlletn. 

In  onler  t:i  have  a  g  »i)d.  early  ma- 
turing pullet  it  is  necessary  that  she 
get  i\  g;»od  start.  The  first  few  we<'ks* 
care  is  responsible  to  a  great  extent 
for  her  success  or  faihire  eight  months 
later.  Fee  I.  r»>gularity  of  feeding, 
cleanliness  and  plenty  of  grit  and  wa- 
ter are  all  Important  matters.  Chicks 
Bhonld  be  carefully  protected  from 
•torma  and  sudden  changes  of  weather. 

The  farmer  of  fifty  years  ago  w»k 
not  supi)oseti  to  be  an  educated  man. 
In  fact,  it  was  commonly  thought  that 
the  less  education  he  had  the  better 
farmer  he  would  be.  Today  the  suc- 
cessfid  fairmer  Is  almost  of  necessity 
an  educate<l  man.  The  more  he  reads 
a<id  thinks  and  tlie  more  he  knows  the 
greater  his  success. 


280,000 

Pleasad 
Customars 

f^hlpneatii 
Made  in  plBln 
koiea.   artio 
ni'-rLiitelBdl* 
ri.t2eoat«at*. 


ONE  FULL  QUART  OP 

WHISKEY  FREE 


tsm^ 


?^ 


11  YEAR     OLD 


/s* 


•^ 


NORTN 


Made  Dy  Honest 
Cabouna  PeoFLe 


We  know  the  meKnioK  of  wordi  and  wUI  do  u  we  My.  W« 
•lalai  to  be  th«  lowest-prloed  Wklskey  Hone*  aid  the 
l,srr««t  MuU  Order  WhUkey  Oonecirn  la  the  South.  AU  the 
North  C:arollna  WhUkcy  we  eeU  Is  eood— there's  ao  had. 

rcoplu  here  wuuldii'taUulleraie  1(  they  know  how— they  are  too  { 
L  hooesti  Most  whiskey  HelleiHare  noved  tor  ini:i.iiur,blea(lliiK  and 
Iwakei  iii(r.  We  sell  mure  fcenuliie  old  whiskey  andless  water  than  I 
lany  known  coui^M-tiior.  '•Casper's  11  Year  Old"  Whiskey  U 
la  Liquid  Joy!  It's  made  by  buueut  people  In  the  tnountalns  of 
I  North  Candioa,  In  oM-nyle  copper  KtllU.  JusI  as  it  was  made  by 
loorKrandraiheni.    Fintt-rate  whiskey  Is  sold  a(  #6,00to96.0V 

■  per  t;nll<>n,bu(  it's  not  any  bettor  than  "Casper's  11  Year  Okl.'*   It  I 
I  must  iileasoor  we  Kill  buy  |[,l>aok.    We  have  a  capital  of  M00,000, 
land  the  I'eoplos'  Nailoaal  Bank  and  the  I'iedmoDt  BaTlnfrs  Bank 

■  of  thiscity  will  teUyou  our  word  is  srorxl.  To  Introduce  tnis  old, 
IhoncsC  whiskey,  we  olTer  four  Full  Quarts  of  "Caaper's  11 
ITear  Old"— two  sample  bottleii.  one  15.  one  It  year  old— a  cork- 
iKTrew  and  a  drInLtnK  (clas»-all  tnrM.06.  It  t&.SO  issent  wo 
Iwilldouolo  thoahriveand  put  In  free  One  Full  Quart  Extra. 
I  Wc  havo  Bonio  of  this  whiskey  only  7  years  old,  and  will  smcl  tlve- 

■  (gallon  ketf  for  110  or  will  furriish  twenty  full  (luart  bottles  on  rc- 
Iceipt  of  til  and  (rlre  free  eorlcsorrws,  (Irinkin^  (;laMeaand  sam- 
1  nles.  making  this  whlnlcey  cost  lean  than  K.  20  per  (tallon  delivered. 

I  we  ship  In  plain  boxes  with  no  marks  ti  Indicate  contents,  ^04  1 
I  Prepay  all  Ezpresa.    Duyers  West  of  Texas,  Kanaaa,  Nebraska 
Ml  Dakot*  must  add  20  cents  per  quart  extra. 


|«.^<^ 


Bide. 


THE  CASPER  CO,  (Inc.) 


(KDITOR'S  NOTE]  Before  p.<rinittiiiff  the  shoTs  whiikey  adTertitempot  to  sppinr  in  "nr  p<.liimn»,  xe  in»f«ii- 
pt*<1  the  flrm  thruuffh  their  Hankers.  W*  i-hverfully  sutluriis  them,  anil  fri<-n<H  la  ue.Mi  ..I'  pure  Khinkiri  f.ir  ni' i  .  U 
■m  Bsed  But  hstltate  to  order  ssmt>le  let. 
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REARING  THE  CHICKS. 


Importance     of     Cieanllneaa     In     th* 
Poultry    Yarda. 

Perfect  cleanliness  is  of  the  highest 
Importame  in  the  poultry  yards  and 
houses  during  the  entire  year,  but  is 
sspedally  ne<*essary  in  the  sultry  sum- 
mer months,  when  every  detail  should 
be  carefully  attended  to  which  may  be 
of  any  possil)le  i)enelit  to  the  growth 
and  development  of  the  young  stock. 
Fowls  which  have  tlie  very  best  of  food 
and  care  in  other  respects  will  not 
thrive  when  contined  in  unclean  and 
ill  ventilated  houses  and  pens,  writes 
W.  H.  Worlis  In  American  Poultry 
Journal.  Cleanliness  is  highly  neces- 
sary in  the  rearing  of  young  chlclis,  no 
matter  whether  they  are  intended  for 
exhibition  stock,  for  breeders  or  for 
the  market. 

By  cleanliness  is  not  meant  the  use 
of  a  large  (juajitity  of  disinfectants 
which  may  give  the  appearance  of 
cleanliness,  although  these  are  undoubt- 
edly good  to  use  in  connection  with  the 
care  of  the  poultry  quarters.  Cleanli- 
ness is  of  such  great  account  in  the 
summer  that  In  many  ca.ses  it  may 
mean  the  saving  of  the  life  of  a  chick 
as  well  as  the  health  and  giowtU,  for 
cleanliness  is  the  foe  of  vermin,  and 
vermin  is  the  cause  of  a  majority  of 
the  poultry  losses  and  diseases. 

The  houses  for  the  young  stock  should 
be  dry  and  well  ventilated,  and  the 
chicks  should  be  kept  from  crowding 
and  taught  to  go  on  the  roosts  as  soon 
as  possible,  so  that  there  will  be  no 
danger  of  deformed  breastbones  caused 
by  overcrowding.  The  broo<l  coops  and 
brootlers  should  receive  much  of  the 
poultryman's  attention  during  the  hot 
season,  and  the  little  chicks  should 
have  clean,  dry  straw  on  the  floors  of 
their  coops  and  also  plenty  of  fresh  air 
and  shade. 

Lime  is  one  of  the  best  things  to  use 
In  the  houses,  either  in  the  form  of 
whitewash  or  sprinkled  about  the  floor 
as  a  |)owder.  Carl)oIic  acid  Is  also  a 
goo<l  disinfectant,  and  kerosene  should 
be  used  In  the  fight  against  lice  and 
mites.  The  chicks  neetl  to  be  dusted 
with  Insect  powder  and  their  dusting 
places  sprinkled  with  It.  The  yards 
should  be  dug  up  often  an<I  disinfected 
with  lime  and  carbolic  acid,  so  that 
the  ground  will  not  become  old  and 
full  of  disease  germs. 


Prise   'Winning   Wyandotte. 

The  Sliver  Laced  Wyandotte  cock 
here  repro<luced  from  Bre"der's  Gazette 
won   first  prize  at  the  recent  Chicago 


BIL.VEB  LACED  WYANDOTTE  COCK. 

poultry  show.  VVyandottes  are  great 
favorites  In  the  middle  and  eastern 
states,  and  large  numbers  are  found 
on  successful  farms.  They  are  pro- 
lific egg  producers. 


Cooklnnr   Food    For   Fovrla. 

Cooking  the  food  d«»stroys  the  live 
cells  and  do<»s  not  add  anything  to  the 
food  except  bulk  and  renders  the  starch 
more  easily  digestible.  The  cooking  Is 
chiefly  of  service  in  adding  variety  to 
the  food  and  iu  destroying  any  unde- 
slrabh"  germs  which  may  be  present  In 
meat  food.  Cooked  food  fed  to  fowls 
two  or  three  times  a  week  will  afford  a 
desirable  variety  to  the  ration  and  help 
toward  better  results  from  the  flock, 
but  do  not  feed  fowls  on  an  exclusively 
cooked  food  diet  If  you  wish  to  keep 
them  well  and  strong.  Cooked  whole 
grains  should  be  fed  sparingly  and  not 
too  frequeutly.~P.  T.  Woods.  M.  D.,  in 
Reliable  Poultry  Journal. 


Hena    In   "Winter. 

The^'ilock    needs    an    abundance   of 
fre.sb  air  and  as  much  liberty  as  can 


ue  given.  With  u  small  flock  it  is  pos- 
sible to  shovel  away  a  few  feet  of  snow 
around  the  henhouse  door,  letting  the 
fowls  get  outside  for  awhile  every  day. 
Leave  the  door  opeu  during  the  middle 
of  the  (lay  and  let  them  go  and  come  as 
they  plea-e.  Wlieu  there  is  no  snow 
on  the  ground  allow  the  door  to  re- 
main oi)en  from  10  o'clDck  in  the  morn- 
ing until  sundown.  Don't  coddle  your 
hens,  for  a  weak  and  debilitated  flock 
will  never  be  able  to  stand  the  strain 
of  long  continued  egg  laying.  -Subur- 
ban Life. 


Kepp    Poultry    Houaen    Clean. 

Cleanliness  is  one  of  the  chief  requi- 
sites of  success,  so  the  houses,  nests 
and  yards  s'.iould  be  cleaned  frequent- 
ly, the  houses  whitewashed  and  insect 
powder  used  freely.  Clean  out  the 
droppings  every  day.  oil  the  roosts  fre- 
quently and  [irovide  clean  material  for 
the  nests  every  two  weeks.  If  this  Is 
done  there  will  be  no  trouble  Troni  lice, 
but  if  tilth  is  allowed  to  accumulate 
the  mites  will  niulti|)ly  rapidly  and 
cause  no  end  of  trouble.— American  Ag- 
riculturist. 


Feat!icr   Pnlllnar. 

One  of  the  most  satisfactory  ways 
of  treating  feather  pulling,  says  Reli- 
able Poultry  Journal,  is  to  rub  a  little 
extract  of  aloes  on  the  feathers  of  the 
bird  al)out  the  portion  that  has  been 
picked  at.  .\fter  the  feather  pullers 
have  had  a  good  taste  of  the  feathers 
dosed  with  .".Iocs  they  are  not  likely  to 
give  you  any  further  trouble. 


FeedltiK   DnmaK^d   Grain. 

All  grain  damaged  by  dami)ness  may 
be  frcH^ly  fe-l  *•■>  poultry  If  thoroughly 
drle<l  out  In  h  hot  oven.  Scorch  It  just 
a  little. 


KK«n  For   llatetilnHr. 

Much  depends  upon  the  selection  of 
eggs  for  hatching.  F'ggs  for  this  pur- 
pose should  be  of  uniform  shape  and 
size  and  lliickness  of  shell,  says  a  re- 
cent bulletin  of  the  Connecticut  experi- 
ment station.  Rough  shelled,  dirty  and 
mottled  eggs  with  thin  shells  should  be 
exclndtMl.  "There  Is  some  doubt  as  to 
the  ailvisability  of  setting  snnill  eggs. 
^Nliile  it  is  possible  that  they  may  be 
as  fertile  and  produce  as  many  chicks 
as  larger  eggs  it  is  probable  that  pul- 
lets from  the  former  will  have  a  tend- 
ency to  lay  small  eggs."  Small  eggs 
should  therefore  be  avoided. 

Eggs  wiilch  are  over  Ave  days  old 
shouhl  not  be  used.  "Every  egg  should 
becarefullj*  dated  when  taken  from  the 
nest  In  order  to  avoid  error  on  this 
point.  While  good  hatches  have  been 
secured  from  eggs  that  were  three 
weeks  old  when  place<l  In  the  Incuba- 
tor, as  a  rule  they  cannot  be  expected 
to  hatch  well  after  they  are  ten  days 
old." 


nraiiulnted   Meat   For  Poultry. 

For  those  who  have  neither  time  nor 
opportunity  to  prepare  meat  In  other 
forms  for  their  poultry  the  prepared 
granulated  stuff  Is  an  excellent  substi- 
tute :i!id  Is  so  cheap  that  It  should  nev- 
er be  left  out  of  the  diet  for  growing 
chickens  an  1  for  winter  layers,  says  A. 
V.  Meersch  in  Western  Poultry  Jour- 
nal. It  Is  made  either  from  horseflesh 
or  fr">!n  the  offal  of  cattle  and  is  a  com- 
position of  flesh  and  bone  boiled  up 
and  <lr:ed  :md  then  pressed  into  blocks. 
afterw.M'd  b(«ing  passed  through  a  mill 
to  be  br(»ken  up  Into  convenient  sizes. 
It  Is  so  prep;ir«Hl  that  it  will  keep  fresh 
and  sweet  for  some  considerable  time, 
and  when  chit-kens  are  fed  entirely  on 
dry  foo<l  It  Is  «*onvenlcnt  to  give  them 
the'r  meat  In  this  form.  The  amount 
to  be  given  depends  largely  upon  the 
size  of  the  birds,  but  a  little  every  day 
to  each  one  will  make  a  great  differ- 
ence. 


Poultry    Plcklna:*. 

Eggs  for  inculiation  may  be  kept 
three  to  four  weeks  at  45  to  50  degrees 
F.,  but  they  lose  a  little  strength  every 
day  during  which  they  are  kept. 

I>ry  f celling  Is  said  to  Increase  the 
fertility  of  hen  eggs.  The  approved  dry 
rations  are  made  of  meat  meal,  cracked 
com  and  bran,  with  al)undant  grit. 

Nothing  else  is  so  good  to  prevent 
the  presen«*e  of  lice  on  the  poultry  as  to 
clean  up  the  houses  and  paint  every 
crack  and  crevii^e^Bd  ifoost  jvlth  some 
liquid  lice  killer. 


FEEDING   POULTRY. 


rarlety    In     Diet     Keoeaaary    to    W^ell 
Beiuic   of   Fo^vla. 

Much  Is  continually  being  written  In 
papers  dealing  with  poultry  as  to  the 
correct  feeiling  of  fowls,  but  when  all 
>  said  and  done  the  gist  of  the  advice 
I'esolves  itself  into  this:  Give  enough 
nourisliing  food,  and  give  variety.  To 
our  thinking,  not  enough  stress  Is  laid 
on  the  latter  point.  The  dietary  which 
has  been  decided  upon  may  contain 
just  the  right  amount  of  albuminoids, 
ptc.  which  Is  considered  to  be  the  thing 
for  correct  feeding,  but  if  this  "bal- 
tuced  ration"  be  given  for  any  length  of 
time  without  variation  the  fowls  will 
tiro  of  It.  It  win  then  lose  Its  value 
as  a  food,  and  the  object  with  which 
It  was  given  will  be  partly  defeated. 

Any  poultry  keeper  who  gives  the 
matter  a  moment's  thought  and  who 
at  all  studies  the  comfort  and  well 
being  of  his  stock  will  be  careful  to 
avoid  monotony  in  the  food  given. 
Where  as  much  variety  as  possible  is 
given  and  clean  grit,  water  and  green 
food  supplied  the  danger  from  stale 
ground  will  not  be  nearly  so  great  as 
when  these  essentials  are  neglected. 

I  And  when  you  are  trying  to  get  a 
profit  out  of  the  fowls  It  Is  a  very 
good  plan  to  keep  a  large  old  pot  and 
Into  It  put  all  your  household  scraps, 
such  as  potato  peelings,  meat  bones, 
etc.,  and  boil  all  up  and  mix  with 
middlings  and  barley  meal  in  equal 
proportions.  It  furnishes  them  with  a 
nice  hot  breakfast  and  saves  buj'ing  so 
much  food,  besides  helping  at  ;'iis  time 
of  the  year  to  bring  them  on' to  lay.  A 
warm  meal  in  the  morning  before  you 
let  your  hens  out  Is  the  main  thing, 
and  it  Is  very  nice  to  feel  there  is  noth- 
ing being  wasted  in  the  home,  as  fowls 
will  eat  nearly  everything.  Another 
gDotl  plan  is  to  try  to  buy  your  grain 
In  large  (luantltles.  It  Is  cheaper.  If 
you  cannot  g)  in  for  fowls  on  a  large 
scale,  have  them  on  a  small  one,  as 
they  aie  most  u^^eful.— A.  V.  Meersch 
In  Western  Poultry  Journal. 


for  egg  i)roductlon. 


Seleetins   n    Pure   Bred   Male. 

In  selecting  a  jmre  bred  cockerel 
tliere  are  certain  characteristics  that 
should  be  looked  for.  For  Instance,  If 
you  want  to  increase  the  laying  powers 
of  any  pure  l)reed  note  carefully  the 
comb  on  the  bird  you  are  about  to 
procure.  A  big,  heavy,  coarse  combed 
bird  Is  not  the  one  to  breed  smart,  good 
laying  pullets.  A  bird  should  be  se- 
lected that  has  a  good  sized  comb  for 
the  variety  he  represents,  but  this  comb 
should  be  rather  thin  and  fine  In  tex- 
ture. Avoid  a  coarse  grained,  "beefy" 
comb,  whatever  breed  j'ou  may  find 
It  on.— Western  Poultry  Journal. 


Separate*   the  Neata. 

If  you  make  your  nests  in  rows,  side 
by  side,  have  a  solid  partition  between 
nests,  for  a  sitting  hen  will  steal  every 
of^fi  in  reach  of  her  and  have  her  nest 
so  full  of  her  own  eggs  and  the  stolen 
ones  that  It  will  be  impossible  to  cover 
them. 


SnreeMH   W^Kh    Ponltry. 

Neither  breed  nor  location  nor  capital 
Invested  nor  mere  hard  work  alone 
brings  success  in  the  ptuiltry  business. 
They  must  be  coinbined  with  each 
other  and  with  pure  common  sense. 


I  Duck    \oten. 

The    Peklns    are    the    most    popular 

breed  of  du;ks  in  this  country. 

It  Is  customary  to  allow  four  or  five 

j  ducks   to   one  drake   and   to  keep  the 

birds  In  flocks  of  from  fifteen  to  thirty. 

Ducks    must    have    drj-    <iuarters    at 

j  night  even  If  they  do  live  In  the  water 

I  through  the  day.    The  greatest  half  of 

j  any  disease  Is  eliminated  by  removing 

fowls  to  dry  (juarters. 


Partrldire    Wyandottea. 

The  Partrii'ge  is  a  handsome  fowl, 
P')><se>slng  a'l  the  characteristics  of  the 
Wyandotte  breed,  but  differing  In  color 
of  plumage.  In  which  particular  they 
reproduce  the  coloring  of  the  Partridge 
Cochin.  The  Partridge  Wyandotte  lays 
larger  egg-;  than  any  of  the  other  vari- 
eties, ami  they  are  browner  In  the  shell. 
This  can  !>•*  accounted  for  by  the  fact 
that  other  bloo;l  has  been  introduced 
to  gf»t  the  |>lumage.  and  the  result  Is 
seen  In  the  increase  in  size  and  the 
deeper  coL)r  of  the  eg.;.  The  Introduc- 
tion of  entirely  fre^h  blood  always 
tends  to  strengUien  the  egg  organs,  and 
as  a  result  jili  new  varieties  will  be 
found  better  layers  than  those  breeds 
that  have  Ix'en  established  many  years. 
Considerable  skill  is  re(iuired  In  mat- 
ing in  order  to  get  the  birds  to  come 
true  to  type.  The  cock'should  have  a 
rose  comb,  fitting  closely  to  the  head 
and  the  peak  pointing  downward  to  the 
neck:  eyes  hazel,  with  a  nice  brown 
ring  round;  face  and  ear  lobes  re<l: 
beak  dark,  striped  with  yellow;  neck, 
hackles  and  saddle  feathers  a  beautiful 
dark  lemon  color,  with  black  down  the 
center  of  each  feather.  The  shoulders 
should  be  dark  re<l;  wing  bars  brown, 
etlged  with  black;  breast  and  thigh 
feathers  black  and  brown;  tail  black, 
carried  well  back;  legs  yellow,  with 
four  toes  on  each  foot.— London  Mall. 


HaudlliiB   Birara. 

In  cold  weather  gatiier  the  eggs  often 
in  order  that  they  do  not  get  chilled, 
says  Dr.  L.  Watson  in  American  Poul- 
try Journal.  Keeping  eggs  lowers  their 
vitality.  If  kept  at  too  low  a  tempera- 
ture the  chilling  injures  them.  If,  ou 
the  other  hand,  the  temperature  Is  too 
warm  development  begins.  Just  the 
proper  temperature  to  hold  the  eggs  at 
lnteude<l  for  hatching  Is  not  known, 
that  generally  recognized  as  best  being 
between  .'5  and  (].'»  tlegrees  F.  If  kept 
In  too  dry  a  rt>om  eggs  evaporate  mois- 
ture \eiy  rapidly.  They  should,  there- 
!  fore,  not  be  exposed  to  a  direct  draft 
of  air.  They  should  be  turned  dally  in 
'  onler  to  prevent  the  yolks  adhering  to 
.  the  shell,  in  which  case  the  vitelline 
membrane  may  become  ruptured  when 
eggs  are  turued.  Egg-»  should  prove  fer- 
tile and  may  be  sav<Hl  for  hatching 
four  days  after  the  mule  has  been 
placed  in  the  breeding  pen. 


Ration    For  Foirla. 

Corn  alone  does  not  form  a  good 
food  for  laying  hens,  for  it  tends  to 
the  production  of  too  much  fat.  If 
corn  is  allowed  to  form  a  large  part  of 
the  ration,  a  large  amovint  of  work 
must  be  provided.  This  may  be  sup- 
plletl  by  scattering  the  feed  deeply  in 
litter,  so  that  the  fowls  must  scratch 
for  it.  Wheat  forms  a  better  food  than 
coru.  but  a  mi.xed  ration  Is  the  best. 
The  fowls  not  only  relish  a  mixed  ra- 
tion t)etter,  but  such  a  ration  will  be 
more  «'ompletely  digested  and  assimi- 
lated than  «)ne  composed  of  only  one 
kind  of  food.  A  ration  made  up  of 
corn,  wheat,  oats,  barley,  bran,  shorts, 
clover  or  oth(»r  green  food,  such  as 
mangel  wurzels.  cabbage,  etc.,  ground 
fresh  bone  and  fresh  meat  scraps 
would  when  properly  proportioned  and 
varied  from  v.  cc'-.  to  week  be  excellent 


I  The  Dnat   Bath. 

A  dust  buth  should  be  provided  in 
every  breeiling  pen  and  should  consist 
of  a  shallow  box  ."»  by  4  feet.  In  which 
you  place  sand,  ashes  and  some  sul- 
phur and  tt  little  Insect  powder.  This 
should  be  shaded  in  the  summer  time. 

,  Keep  dry  and  have  a  cover  to  take  on 
and  off  In  the  winter  months.     Neglect 

I  of  the  bath  means  an  increase  of  the 
fowl  fleas,  which,  unlike  the  blood 
mites,  which  are  only  found  out  at 
night  and  hide  away  <Iuring  the  day, 
live  ou  the  bndy  of  the  hen  and  drain 
it  of  much  of  the  egg  forming  ele- 
ments. These  parasites  lay  countless 
small  white  eggs  on  the  downy  part  of 
the  feathers,  e-tpecially  under  the  wings 
and  near  the  vent.  In  the  early  au- 
tumn, when  th<'  birds  usually  lose  their 
old  feathers,  these  eggs  are  carried  all 
about  the  farm,  are  duly  hatched  and 
return  to  the  houses. 


OrlKin   of  the  Buff   Cocliin. 

The  Buff  Cochins  are  the  oldest  of  the 
Cochin  family,  and  old  authorities  say 
they  were  once  the  pure  old  Red  Shang- 
hai, the  largest  of  the  Shanghai  family. 
Sonu'  fifty  years  ago  they  were  kings 
of  the  walk.  They  are  very  hardy,  sel- 
dom show  sickness  unless  badly  neg- 
lected and  exposed  to  It.  and  then  many 
of  them  will  not  take  the  disease.  They 
are  heavy,  compact  and  a  bright  buff 
when  young,  although  the  older  Imds 
become  n  light  straw  in  color.  They 
are  all  the  year  round  layers  and  if  fed 
aright  will  lay  as  many  eggs  In  winter 
as  some  of  the  famed  breeds  for  win- 
ter laving.— Farmers  Advocate. 
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NATURAL  fNCUBATION. 


The 


Hena. 


IMannNreiiieiit     of     SIttIn 
Their    Foed   and   (are. 

HaU'liiug  eggs  under  hous  is  a  much 
Biinpler  matter  than  artiflolnl  Incuba- 
tion, writes  J.  D.  Mason  in  Ileliable 
"oultry  Journal.  In  some  experimentB 
we  made  In  batching  out  White  Leg- 
horn eggs  under  mongrel  hens  we  got 
the  best  results  from  hens  fed  on  com 
while  sitting,  corn  being  the  greatest 
heat  profluclng  food. 

liens  should  not  have  eggs  put  under 
them  until  they  have  remained  on  the 
tiest  for  a  day  or  so.  If  they  do  not 
leave  the  nest  for  the  roost  at  night  It 
Is  safe  to  put  eggs  under  them.  Our 
hens,  which  were  set  In  the  henhouses, 
did  not  do  so  well  as  those  set  where 
they  were  undisturbed  by  the  laying 
hens.  If  It  Is  necessary  to  move  the 
hen  she  will  generally  accept  the  new 
nest  provided  the  change  is  made  at 
night.  Dark  nests  give  the  best  re- 
sults, and  they  should  be  well  filled 
with  straw  or  dried  grass. 

From  twelve  to  fifteen  eggs  are  put 
under  a  hen.  depending  on  the  size  of 
the  hen.  In  cold  weather  it  is  best  to 
put  the  fewer  number  of  eggs,  while 
late  in  the  spring  as  many  as  seventeen 
can  be  put  under  her.  It  is  Just  as 
necessarj-  to  select  the  eggs  and  use 
only  well  shaped  eggs  for  sitting  under 
hens  as  for  the  artificial  method  of 
hatching.  In  warm  weather,  when  the 
chicks  are  liable  to  dry  in  the  shell.  It 
Is  a  great  help  to  thoroughly  sprinkle 
the  eggs.  There  need  be  no  fear  of 
chilling,  for  the  heat  of  the  hen  will 
quickly  bring  them  back  to  the  proper 
temperattire.  If  two  or  more  hens  are 
set  at  the  same  time  it  is  advisable  to 
give  one  of  the  hens  both  lots  of  chick- 
ens to  mother  and  reset  the  other. 

Before  starting  our  hatchers  we  thor- 
oughly fumigate  our  houses  by  burning 
sulphur  caudles  In  them,  and  as  an  ex- 
tra precaution  we  sprinkle  both  h<in 
and  nest  with  lice  powder.  Lice  will 
lower  a  hen's  vitality,  reducing  her 
heat  and  causing  In  this  way  poor 
hatches. 

Hens  are  inactive  while  sitting  and 
therefore  reijulre  less  food  than  other- 
wise. It  Is  not  necessary  to  feed  them 
on  the  nest.  Have  food  and  water  ac- 
cessible, l)ut  let  their  appetite  be  the 
Judge  of  when  and  how  much  to  eat. 
As  far  as  iiossible  let  them  be  undis- 
turbed while  sitting. 


A  Self  Cleaninfc   !«eat   Box. 

An  excellent  pair  of  nests  is  made 
from  an  orange  box  from  which  both 
top  and  bottom  have  been  removed, 
writes  a  Maine  poultrynmn  In  Ameri- 
can Agriculturist.  Place  the  box  on  Its 
aide  and  nail  a  strip  of  the  removed 
wood    upon   the   bottom    to  make   the 


sxLr  oiiKAxnra  nest. 

front  as  shown.  Then  hinge  the  box  to 
the  wall  by  the  top,  as  indicated  in  the 
cat.  The  box  will  rest  firmly  against 
the  wall  and  can  be  provided  with  nest- 
ing material.  When  this  is  soiled  and 
broken  the  box  can  l)e  raised  to  the 
position  shown  in  the  cut,  when  all  the 
material  in  the  nesta  will  fall  to  the 
floor,  leaviuj  the  box  clean.  It  is  al- 
most impossible  to  clean  out  the  cor- 
ners of  a  nest  box  that  is  nailed  In 
place,  and  In  the  dirt  that  fills  the  cor- 
ners vermin  are  sure  to  multiply.  An 
orange  box  makes  two  handy  nests, 
with  almost  no  work,  and  hinged  in 
this  way  makes  cleaning  easy. 


Oil  Cake  For  PovltrT' 

B<Hne    authorities    advocate    feeding 


KRAMER'S  MUSIC  HOUSE 


WHAT 


SWEETER 


than  a  home  from  which  the  sound  of  music  issues  ? 

It  tells  of  harmony,  of  peace,  of  innocent  pleasure  and  contentment. 
Therefore,  why  not  liave  a  musical  instrument  in  the  home? 
Nowadays,  with  our  easy  payment  plan  of  selling 


there  is  no  excuse  for  not  having  a  Piano  in  the  home. 

And  you  can  come  here  and  select  from  such  instruments  like  the 

5teinway,    Hardman, 

Lester,   Etc. 

In  their  respective  grades  there  are  no  pianos  "just  as  good."  Therefore  do  not  in- 
vest one  cent  in  a  Piano  until  you  have  carefully  examined  tliese  instruments,  allow  us  to 
quote  prices  and  terms. 


KRAnER'S  Music  House, 

544   Hamilton  St., 

ALLENTOWN,  PENNA. 


the  empty  shells  quickly  from  the  nest 
or  incubator.  Do  not  pick  at  or  assist 
any  chick  to  get  out  of  its  shell,  for 
such  chicks  will  seldom  live,  and  If 
they  do  they  will  be  of  little  good. 

[By  removing  small  particles  of  the 
shell  in  front  of  where  the  chick  was 
picking.  moLstcuing  the  outer  mem- 
brane—commonly terme<l  the  skin— 
with  warm  water  and  slightly  breaking 
the  membrane  we  have  assisted  nu- 
merous chicks  In  hatching.  The  as- 
sistance was  not  given  unless  for  some 
reason  the  chick  had  not  made  progress 
in  breaking  the  shell.  Sometimes  the 
membrane  was  too  dry  or  the  shell  too 
thick  or  hard.  The  chick  had  been  try- 
ing to  break  the  shell  at  least  twenty 
or  twenty-four  hours,  had  commenced 
to  turn  in  the  egg  and  without  assist- 
ance would  have  died.  The  great  ma- 
jority of  the  chicks  which  received  this 
special  help  prove<l  as  healthy  and  vig- 
orous as  the  remainder  of  the  hatch,  a 
material  Increase  in  the  profits  when 
standard  breds  are  hatched.— Editor.] 

If  the  chicks  are  being  hatched  by 
Incubator,  ou  the  twentieth  day  have 
your  brooder  nicely  cleaned  and  warm- 
ed up  to  05  degrees  under  the  hover, 
with  the  ventilators  well  opened.  For 
bedding  In  the  brooder  use  fine  cut 
straw  and  scatter  well  around  the  hov- 
er a  good  supply  of  sharp  chick  grit 
This  will  be  the  chicks'  first  meal,  so 
that  they  can  get  their  grinding  ma- 
chines in  working  order. 

After   the   chicks   are  placed   In   the 


broken  oil  cake  for  fattening  poultry. 
We  have  known  the  ollmeal  cake  to  be 
used  In  this  way  after  being  grtiuiitl  or 
passed  through  the  bone  niili  and  mixed 
with  a  little  bran  into  a  mash.  The 
poultry  are  very  fond  of  the  oil  cake 
ground  in  th'.s  way.  fed  to  tlioin  Just 
as  It  comes  from  the  mill.  An  equal 
portion  of  the  cracklings  from  lard  and 
the  oil  <'ake  niixwl  in  dry  bran  and  feil 
as  a  dry  ni:i-!li  is  goo;l  for  winter  (^f:g 
production,  though  this  Is  a  rather  fat- 
teninir  mixture,  and  too  much  of  It 
should  not  be  fed.  If  retsonalily  "'■on 
to  hens   that   are  kejtt   active   I  h 

scratching  for  all  their  grain  fond  ...  the 
litter  it  will  help  rather  than  retard 
egg  pro<luction.  for  they  will  not  gain 
mu<-h  flesh  when  so  actively  engaged.— 
Country'  Gentleman. 


HANDLING  CHICKS. 


Rtnta     on      HatchluK,      Hearing 
Feedlnw    the     YoufiKaters. 

In  mating  your  breeders  you  must 
know  each  bird's  breeding  and  use 
only  the  best  In  quality,  not  overlook- 
ing strong,  well  up  in  size  and  weight 
"hustlers,"  writes  a  correspondent  of 
Reliable  Poultry  Journal.  Then  make 
a  careful  selection  of  the  eggs  for  in- 
cubation, not  using  too  small,  too  large 
or  ill  shaped  eggs. 

When  the  eggs  begin  hatching  do  not 
bother  them  for  from  thirty-six  to  for- 
ty-eight hours,  during  which  time  your 
bands  will  tH>  Itetter  away  from  the 
ecas  than  among  them  unless  you  taks 


orootler  allow  them  a  few  hours  to  rest, 
and  right  here  let  us  say  that  we  al- 
ways piai-e  chicks  in  the  brooders  early 
in  the  moniing  and  about  noon  comes 
their  first  meal— just  what  they  will 
quickly  clean  up.  Feed  only  what  the 
little  fellows  will  quickly  clean  up  and 
often  ratlier  not  quite  enough  than  too 
much,  except  at  night.  After  the  first 
two  days  we  feed  all  the  chicks  will 
eat  at  night  and.  with  fresh,  clean  wa- 
ter l>efore  them,  slightly  warmed  dur- 
ing the  cool  weather,  your  flocks  will 
surround  the  hover,  or  hen.  at  night 
happy  and  with  their  little  crops  filled. 

Keep  before  the  chicks  at  all  times 
plenty  of  sharp  chick  grit,  also  granu- 
lated charcoal.  The  latter  will  aid  di- 
gestion.   The  chicks  will  relish  a  little 

i  finely  cut  onions  and  fresh  bits  of  beef 
occasionally,    not   giving   too    much    or 

I  too  often  -every  other  day  Is  suflSclent. 
Give  every  other  day  a  shallow  pan  of 
sweet  skimmed  mi!k.  This  they  will 
greatly  enjoy,  and  do  not  overlook  soma 
nice  green  grass  to  nui  among  and 
pick  at  after  the  dew  is  well  off. 


Bad    MMnMivement. 

Dosing  fowls  for  disease  cannot  re- 
place maintenance  of  health.  It  is  a 
silent  indication  of  erroneous  manage- 
ment. This  corrected  dispenses  with 
a  drug  bin. 

When  writing  to  Journal  advertisers 
■OXK  OTT'D  U*  to  .say  where  you  saw 
JDJ!j  E>  U  XlA  their  adv.  It  will  cost 
you  nothing  and  MAY  do  you  good 
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